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PREFACE 


' The book consists of two volumes. The first volume deals 
with the evolution of religious thought and philosophical 
’ speculation from the principal Upanisads to the Pur^as and 
the Gitas through the Mamcsamhitd, the Mahabharata, the 
Rdmdyana^ and the minor Upani§ads, traces the germs of the 
different systems to the Upani§ads, explains the ideas common 
to them, and treats of the Carvaka, the Vai^ika, the Nyaya, 
C>^ the Navy a Nyaya, the IMimathsa, and the Sabdika systems, 
^ The second volume published in 1952 deals with the Samkhya, 
^ the Yoga, and the Jaina systems, early Buddhism, the Schools 
of Buddhism, the philosophies of the Upanisads, Gau^apada, 
^ and the Yogavdsistha, Samkara^s Advaitavada, the philosophies 
of the Bhagavadgltd, the Pancaratra, and the Bhdgavata, 
^ Ramanuja’s Visistadvaitavada, Madhva’s Dvaitavada, Nim- 
barka’s Dvaitadvaitavada, Vallabha’s Suddhadvaitavada, 

^ Caitanya, Jiva Goswami, and Baladeva’s Acintyabhedabheda- 
vada, Saivism and Saktaism. 

^ 4 The book is based on the study of the original texts. It 
V deals with the Epistemology, Eogic, Ontology, Psychology, 
Ethics and Theology of the different systems, though it specia- 
-- lizes in their Ontology. It gives comprehensive accounts of 
^ the Carvaka, the Vaisesika, the Nyaya, and the Navya Nyaya 
‘ Logic of Gangesa. It deals with Bhartrhari’s linguistic monism 
^ as expounded in his Vdkyapadiya (Brahmakanda), which is 
- a unique type of philosophy. It elaborately discusses the 
.L theistic proofs of the later Vaisesika, the Nyaya, and the Navya 
Nyaya of Ganged, and their refutation of the antitheistic 
^ objections of the atheists. The treatment of psychological topics 
is not adequate, because they are elaborately discussed in my 
^ India?! Psychology ; Perception (1934) and my forthcoming 
book entitled Indian Psychology : Emotion and Will. The 
treatment of each topic is historical. The views of the different 
eminent philosophers of different schools in their historical 
development are noted. Western analogues are mentioned, 

S but not elaborated owing to shortness of space. Brief critical 
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estimates of the different systems are given at the end of the 
different chapters. 

The second volume was published earlier because my 
Introduction to Indian Philosophy published in 1949 dealt with 
the Carvaka, the Nyaya, the Vai^sika, and the iMimaxhsa, 
which are elaborately treated in the present volume. Inordinate 
delay in its publication is due to my serious illness, domestic 
calamities, and insuflhcient supply of antique paper. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness to Sir Brajendra Nath 
Seal, Ph.D., whose The Syllabus of Indian Philosophy provided 
the outline of this book and its arrangement of topics, Maha- 
mohdpadhyaya Phani Bhusana Tarakavagisa whose volumes on 
Nyaya Darsana (Bengali) greatly helped me in comprehending 
the ancient Nyaya system, and Pandit Heramba Nath Tarka- 
tirtha who kindly helped me through the difficult texts of Vdtsyd- 
yanabhdsya (last chapter), Nydyamahjari, Nydyakusu'fndnjali, 
Atmatattvaviveka and Tattvacintdmani, I acknowledge my 
gratitude to Prof. Sushil Kumar Maitra, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., 
and Prof. Haridas Bhattacharya, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., who 
helped me wdth valuable suggestions, and my friend, Mr. Jogesh 
Chandra Das, who helped me with rare books. I am grateful 
to the Librarian, Asiatic Society Library, Calcutta, who 
readily lent me the requisite books and journals, the Manager, 
Sri Gouranga Press, Calcutta, who undertook its printing in 
spite of its references to numerous long and difficult Sanskrit 
texts, and my sons, Prof. A jit Kumar Sinha, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Illinois), who prepared the contents, and Mr. Amiya Kumar 
Sinha, Advocate, Calcutta High Court, who took great pains 
to see it through the press and get it published. 

Jadunath Sinha 

Pilani 

(Rajasthan), 

5th September, 1956 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PHIEOSOPHY OF THE UPANI§ADS 


1. The Philosophy of the Vedas, 

The orthodox schools of Indian philosophy, the Nyaya, the 
Vaisefika, the Samkhya, the Yoga, the Mimosa, and the 
Vedanta believe in the authority of the Vedas, But the 
heterodox schools, the Carv&a, the Buddhist and the Jaina 
reject their authority. The Upani§ads contain the germs of 
the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy. They are parts of 
the Vedas. There are four Vedas, Rg Veda, Sama Veda, 
Yajrur Veda, and Atharva Veda. The first three constitute the 
triad (trayi), which are the original Vedas, and which enjoy 
higher authority. The Atharva Veda is a later addition. Each 
Veda has three divisions, viz., the Sariihitas, the Brahmanas, 
and the Aranyakas. The Samhilas are mostly verses. The 
Brahmanas are commentaries in prose. The Aranyakas are 
forest treatises. The Upani§ads are mostly parts of the 
Aranyakas. The Sama Veda contains the hymns of the Rg 
Veda, which are to be chanted in sacrifices. The Yajur Veda 
contains large portions of the Rg Veda. The Atharva Veda 
also contains many mantras of the Rg Veda, which is the 
earliest. The Vedas may be assigned latest to about 15(X) B.C. 

The Vedas represent different phases of religious thought. 
There are manifest signs of polytheism, organized polytheism, 
henotheism, monotheism, and monism. The grand, sublime, 
beautiful and useful aspects of nature are personified and deified. 
They are regarded as supernatural and superhuman spirits 
akin to human spirits. They are the deities presiding over the 
diverse phenomena of nature. They are not natural pheno- 
mena. They are pervasive supernatural entities, which govern 
the phenomena of nature, and which are benevolent to their 
worshippers, but terrific to their haters. They are mighty, in- 
vincible, wise, merciful, omniscient, pervasive, righteous, truth- 
ful and benevolent. They are easily propitiated by hymns, 
prayer, oblations, offerings and sacrifices. They give worldly 
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prosperity, wisdom and moral qualities. They give victory in 
battles, w^ealth, long life, sons, grandsons, and h^appiness. The 
gods of fire (Agni), the sun (Surya), the dawn (U§as), the earth 
(Prthivi), the sky (Dyaus), the bright sky and day (Mitra), 
the dark sky and evening (Varuna), the rain-cloud (Parjanya), 
the storms (Maruts), the winds (Vayu, Vata), the morning sun 
(Savitr) and the like are mentioned. 

The different gods are personifications of the different 
powers of nature. They are sometimes worshipped individually. 
This phase of religious thought is not naturalism, but anthropo- 
morphic polytheism. The gods are supernatural and super- 
human powers, and endowed with spiritual qualities. They 
preside over particular phenomena of nature, but they are not 
confined to them. They pervade the whole of nature and 
beyond, or a considerable part of it, and are endowed with 
some qualities of the supreme god-head. This is the element 
of polytheism in the Vedas. 

Sometimes the gods are invoked and worshipped in groups. 
Sometimes two gods, sometimes three, four, or more gods are 
invoked. Sometimes all gods (visve devah) are worshipped 
together, who are implicitly believed to be partial aspects of 
one supreme God. This phase of religious thought may be 
called organized polytheism. 

The gods are gradually related to one another as the major 
and the minor, as dependent on one another, and as generating 
one another. Heaven and Earth are the mothers of Agni. Rudra 
is the father of the Maruts. Aditi is the mother of the Adityas. 
The Asvins are the brothers. Indra maintains the Earth and 
the Sky in their places. He is a major god. They are minor 
deities. The IMaruts maintain the Sun, the Wind, and the Fire 
gods in the sky. They are superior to the three gods. Varuna, 
Tvlitra and Ary am an kindle Agni, and are glorious through him. 
They are interdependent on one another. This phase of religion 
is organized polytheism. 

Among the multitude of gods any one is treated as the 
supreme god for the time being when he is worshipped. 
Maxmiiller calls this religion henotheism.^ ‘0 Agni, thou art 
mighty Indra, the wide-ruling Vi?nu, the king Varu^, the 


^ The Sfx Systems of Indian Philosophy, 1903, p. 40. 
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wondrous Mitra, Aryaman, the lord of beings. Thou art Rudra, 
the Maruts, the Winds, and Pu§an. Thou art Savitr, a bestower 
of treasures, Bhaga, the lord of wealth, Rbhu, Aditi, Bharati, 
Ida and Sarasvali. Thou art united with all gods, equal to them 
in strength, nay, thou surpassest them, when thy power has 
expanded over heaven and earth. Here Agni is identified with 
many gods, and treated as superior to them. This phase of 
religious thought is called henotheism. It is a step from poly- 
theism to monotheism. 

The conception of Rta further harmonizes the gods with 
one another, and paves the way for monotheism, l^ta is the 
physical order. It governs the uniformities of nature. Rta 
reigns everywhere, in the sky, in the sun, in the mountain, 
in the sacrifices, and in truth.® It is the course of nature. 
It is the natural order. The sacrifices should conform to Rta. 
It is the law of rites. It is the social law. It is the law of 
truth, right, and justice. It is the moral law. Varuna is the 
custodian of the moral law or Rta. He adheres to the right, 
and punishes sins.^ The gods follow the laws of Rta. It is 
the physical order and the moral order. It points to the exist- 
ence of one supreme God, whose law is unalterable and in- 
violable. The conception of Rta prepares the way for mono- 
theism, though it is an impersonal order, which upholds the 
gods and the world. 

Hiranyagarbha or Prajapati, Visvakarma, and Parama 
Puru§a gradually take the place of one supreme God. Hiranya- 
garbha is Prajapati, the Tord of all creatures. He arose in the 
beginning. He established the earth and heaven. He is the 
sole king of the entire universe. He rules over the moun- 
tains, the seas, and the rivers. He governs men and beasts. 
His commands are followed by other gods. He alone is God 
above all gods. He may claim the rank of one supreme God.® 

Visvakarma is the creator of the entire universe. He 
creates the sky and the earth. He is the world-architect. He 
is the seer of all. His eyes are everywhere. His face is every- 
where. He is of all hands and feet. He is one God.® 


*R.V., ii. 1. 3-5. iv. 40. 5. 

^R.V., i. 65. 3; i. 68. 4; i. 79. 3; iii. 1. 11; iii. 2. 1, 8; iii. 7. 2; 

di. 10, 2; iv. 7. 7; i. 75, 5; i. 145. 5; i. 2. 8; iv. 85. 7-8, 

X. 121. MO. ®R.V., X 81. 2-4. 
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There is a Cosmic Person (Parama Pnrusa) who has a 
thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thousand feet. He 
pervades the entire universe and transcends it. Whatever exists, 
existed, and will exist is this Supreme Person. He is the Tord 
of immortality. He is not affected by the fruits of actions. The 
entire universe is only one-fourth of his being. The remain- 
ing three fourths remain in celestial immortality.^ The Parama 
Puru§a is both transcendent and immanent. He is immanent in 
the whole world. He transcends it, and remains beyond it in 
his immortal glory. The Purusa Sukta teaches panentheism. 
These are the monotheistic tendencies in the Rg Veda. 

Monotheism leads to monism. One Reality is conceived, 
w^hich is manifested in diverse ways. ‘There is one reality ; 
sages call it by various names ; they call it Agni, Yama, Mata- 
risvan’.^ ‘That One' (tadekam) is not personal ; it is neither 
male nor female ; it is neuter. It is an impersonal principle. 
There was nothing other than it.’ The Nasadiya Sukta clearly 
brings out the monism of the Rg Veda. ‘That One’ (tad ekam) 
was later identified with the Atman or Brahman in the Upani- 
sads.^^* 


2. The Philosophy of the Upanisads. 


The monism adumbrated in the Rg Veda is developed into 
idealistic monism in the Upani§ads, which regard Brahman, the 
infinite, eternal, omnipresent, omniscient, and pure Spirit as the 
ultimate reality. The temporal, spatial and causality-bound 
world is the manifestation of this infinite and eternal Spirit. 
It is permeated by Brahman. It shines by its light. It mani- 
fests the glory of Brahman. It is sometimes regarded as a mere 
appearance, a ‘name and form’. It is a mere appearance of 
Brahman, which is one, non-dual, undifferentiated and pure 
consciousness. Brahman is non- temporal, non-spatial, and non- 
causal. It IS impersonal, transcendental, indefinable, incompre- 
hensible and unknowable. Brahman is sometimes conceived as 
transcendent and immanent. Transcendent Brahman is acosmic 
(nisprapanca), attributeless (nirguna), higher (para) Brahman. 


' R.V., X. 90. 1-3. 

* Hkam sat vipra 
R.V., i. 164. 46 

•R.V., X. 129. 1, 2. 


vahudha vadanti agnith yamam matarisvanani. 

HIP Vol. II, pp. 418-24. 
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Immanent Brahman is cosmic (saprapanca), lower (apara) 
Brahman endowed with attributes and related to the world, 
Para Brahman is the impersonal and indeterminate Absolute, 
the ultimate reality. Apara Brahman is personal God (Isvara), 
who is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world, the 
moral governor, and the inner controller of the world and the 
individual sotds. Isvara is the I^ord of the I^aw of Karma. The 
individual souls are sometimes regarded as parts of Brahman, 
which are akin to him, and guided by him. They are some- 
times regarded as Brahman limited by the adjunct of the mind- 
body-complex, which are identified with Para Brahman or 
Atman, when their limiting adjuncts are destroyed. 


3. Nirguna Brahman. 

The Upanisads speak of Para Brahman and Apara Brahman. 
The former is higher Brahman. The latter is lower Brahman. 
The former is indeterminate, tmconditioned and devoid of attri- 
butes (nirguna). The latter is determinate, conditioned and 
endowed with attributes (sagupa). The former is unqualified 
and incomprehensible. The latter is qualified and comprehen- 
sible. The former is transcendent and non-phenomenal (ni§pra- 
panca). The latter is immanent in the phenomenal world 
(saprapanca). The former is non-spatial, non-temporal, non- 
causal and acosmic. The latter is the Lord of the spatial and 
temporal world governed by causality. The former is the tran- 
scendental Being (sat). Consciousness (cit), and Bliss (ananda), 
which constitute its essence. The latter is the infinite, eternal, 
omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent creator, preserver, and 
destroyer of the universe, the moral governor, and the Lord 
of the Law of Karma. He is immanent in the world and the 
individual souls as their inner controller (antaryamin). He 
transcends them as their knower, governor and guide. He is 
both immanent and transcendent in relation to the world and 
the individual souls. He is Isvara or Lord of the empirical 
world. The higher Brahman is transcendent, acosmic and 
trans-empirical. It transcends the spatio-temporal order 
governed by causality. It is the goal of higher knowledge 
(para vidya), while Isvara is the goal of lower knowledge 
(apara vidya). Higher knowledge is supra-intellectual intuition. 
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lyower knowledge is intellectual and discursive. The higher 
Brahman is the Atman, pure universal consciousness, which is 
the foundational reality in the individual selves. It is the tran- 
scendent ground of the empirical world. It is the ultimate 
reality. It is the ground of the universe and the finite selves. 
Para Brahman and Apara Brahman are the two aspects of 
Brahman. 

‘This Brahman is higher and lower. ‘Brahman has two 
forms, formed and formless, perishable and imperishable, static 
and dynamic, empirical and transcendental. ‘Brahman created 
the world, entered into it, and became the empirical world and 
the transcendental reality, the definable and the indefinable, 
the grounded and the ungrounded, the conscious and the un- 
conscious, and the real and the unreal. 

The higher Brahman (Para Brahman) is described by the 
method of negation. The lower Brahman (Apara Brahman) is 
described by the method of affirmation. Para Brahman is des- 
cribed in neuter gender. It is impersonal and devoid of all 
sensible qualities. It is one and without any second. It is part- 
less (ni§kala), inactive (niskriya), calm (santa), flawless (nira- 
vadya), and taintless (niranjana). It is devoid of sound (asabda), 
touch (asparsa), colour (arupa), taste (arasa), and smell 
(agandha). It is neither red (alohita), nor viscid) (asneha), nor 
shady (acchaya), nor dark (atamas). It is neither air (avayu), 
nor ether (anakasa), nor fire (atejaska). It is neither any of 
the material elements nor any of the sensible qualities. It is 
devoid of eyes (acaksuska), ears (asrotra), hands and feet 
(apanipada), life (aprana), the vocal organ (avak), mouth 
(amukha), and manas (amanas). It has no descent (agotra) and 
caste (avarna). It is neither male nor female. It sees without 
eyes and hears without ears. It takes without hands and walks 
without feet. It is devoid of all sense-organs, and yet possessed 
of the powers of all senses. 


Btad vai paranca aparanca brahma. Pras. Up., V. 2. 

Dve vava brahmano rupe mnrttam camurttarii ca, sthitam ca yat ca 
sat ca tyat ca. Br. Up,, ii. 3. 1. ^ 

Sacca tyaccabhavat niriiktaficaniruktahca nilavanaficanilavananca 
vijfianahcavijnananca satyancanrtahca. Tait. Up., ' Brahmanahdavalll 
vi. I. ’ 


Sarvendriyagtmabhasara sarvendriyavivarjitam. Svet. Up. hi. 17. 

• ^^P-. j- 3. 15; Mnnd. Up., i. 1. 6; ii. 1. 2; iii. 1. 8; Chind. Up., 

n. 2. 1; Svet. Up., vi. 16; Br. Up., iii. 8. 8. 
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Para Brahman is unborn, eternal, abiding, and ancient.^® 
It is infinite (avyaya), beginningless (anadi), endless (ananta), 
ubiquitous (vibhu), omnipresent (sarvagata), and immortal 
(amrta). It is pure (sukra), self-luminous, eternal (sanatana)^ 
and immutable (aksara).^® It is imperceptible, indefinable, un- 
grounded, and essenceless. It is invisible, unusable, incompre- 
hensible, indeterminate, inconceivable, indescribable, non- 
phenomenal, immutable, undifferentiated and good. It is one 
homogeneous consciousness. It is the Atman or Self.^^ Para 
Brahman is the Atman. The Absolute is the universal Self. 

It is neither gross nor subtle, neither long nor short. It is 
greater than the greatest, and subtler than the subtlest. It is 
finer than the atoms. It is farther than the farthest, and nearer 
than the nearest. It is hidden here in the cavity of the heart. 
It is extremely subtle and present everywhere. It is ubiquitous 
and eternal.^® It is spaceless and devoid of spatial characters, 
and yet the ground of the spatial order. 

It is without beginning and end. It has nothing prior to 
it, and nothing posterior to it. It is devoid of temporal sequence. 
It is beyond the past and the future. It transcends the past, 
the present, and the future, which exist in the empirical world, 
and yet it is their ground. It is not affected by time, which 
changes into days and years in the world. It is timeless and 
devoid of temporal characters, and yet the ground of the tem- 
poral order. 

Para Brahman is without before and after, and inside and 
outside. It is the Atman. It is the one, undifferentiated, homo- 


A jo nityah sasvato’ yam pnranah, Kath. Up., i. 2, 18. 

Hath. Up., i. 3. 15; ii. 1. 2, 4; ii. 2. 8, 15; ii. 3. 1 ; i. 2. 16. 

Esa etasminn adr^ye ^natmye "nirukte* nilayane’ bhayam pratis- 
tham vindate. Tait. Up., ii. 7. 

Adrsyam avyavaharyam agrahyam alaksanam acintyam avyapadesyam 
ekatmapratyayasaram prapancopasamam bantam sivam advaitam catur- 
tham manyante, sa atma. Mand. Up., i, 7. 

Asthulam ana^u ahrasvam adirgham. Br. Up., iii. 8. 8. Anora- 
niyan mahato mahiyan. Hath. Up., i. 2. 20; Mtmd. Up., iii. 1. 7. 
Nityam vibhum sarvagatam stisuk§mam. Mund. Up., i. 1. 6. 

Anyatra bhutacca bbavyacca. Isanam bhutabhavyasya. Hath. Up., 
i. 2. 14; iL I. 5, 12, 13. B?. Up., iv. 4. 15, 16; iii. 8. 7; ii. 5. 19. Trikala- 
titam. MaJttd. Up., i. 1. 
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geneous consciousness without inside and outside. It is time- 
less and spaceless. 

It is self-caused (svayambhu), imbom (aja), unageing 
(ajara), undying (amara), imperishable (ak§ara), and immortal 
(amrta). It is devoid of origin (anadi) and end (ananta). It is 
devoid of cause and effect. It is not produced by any cause. It 
is different from cause and effect. It is not produced by any 
cause. It is neither becoming nor non-becoming. It is beyond 
the category of causality. It is non-causal, and yet it is the 
ground of the empirical world governed by causality. 

It is motionless, and yet it moves faster than the manas. 
It is immobile and yet moving. It is unmoved, and yet it moves 
to a distant place. It is inactive, and yet it goes everywhere. 
It is the unmoved mover. Motion is change and mutation, 
which cannot affect the indeterminate Brahman, which is change- 
less and immutable. Modification is a mere word, a name, an 
appearance. It cannot affect Brahman, which is eternal, fixed 
and immobile."^ 

Para Brahman is one only and without any second. It is 
one, undivided, partless, and devoid of duality and plurality. 
It is the supreme reality. There is nothing higher than 
Brahman. There is nothing other than Brahman. Distinction, 
duality and plurality are appearances. They have empirical 
reality. They are phenomena. The indeterminate Brahman is 
one, non-dual, undifferentiated and distinctionless. There is 
no distinction of know^er and knowm in it. 

Para Brahman is infinite (bhuma). The bhuma is devoid 
of distinction of subject and object. None sees, none hears, and 
none know^s, other than the Infinite Spirit. In the finite there 
is a distinction betw^een the knower and the known. The infinite 

Tad etat brama apurvam anaparam auantaram abahyam. Br. Up.^ 
ii. 5. 19. Ayam atma anantaro’ bahyah krtsnah prajfianagliana eva. 
Br. Up., iv. 5. 13. 

Anyatrasmat krtakrtat. Kath. Up., i. 2. 14. Na tasya karvam 
karanam ca vidyate. Svet. Up., vi. 9. Isa Up., 12. 

Anejad ekam manaso jayiyah. Tad ejati tannaijati. Asino duram 
brajati sayano yati sarvatah. Isa Up., 4, 5 ; Kath. Up., i. 2. 21. Vaca- 
rambhanam vikaro namadheyam, Chand. Up., vi. 1. 14. 

Sad eva satiinya idam agra asid ekam evadvitiyam. Chand. Up., 
vi. 2. 1. Yasmat param naparam asti kincit. Svet. Up., iii. 9. Y'atra hi 
dvaitam iva bhavati. Br. Up., ii. 4. 14. Ya iha nana iva pasyati. Br. Up., 
iv. 4. 19. Neha nanasti kincana. Kath. Up., ii. 1. II. 

Yatra nanyat pasyati nanyacchrnoti nanyad vijanati sa bhuma. 
Chand. Up., vii. 24. 1. 
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is immortal. The finite is mortal.^® The infinite Brahman abides 
in its own glory.^® 

Though Para Brahman is indeterminate, unconditioned and 
attributeless (nirguna), yet it has three essential characters. It 
is pure being, pure consciousness, and pure bliss. It is not 
empirical being determined by time, space, causality and forms. 
It is imperceptible through the senses, and incomprehensible 
through the manas. It is not empirical consciousness which 
involves the distinction of subject and object. It is subject- 
objectless transcendental consciousness, which is not deter- 
mined by the intellectual categories of time, space and causality. 
It is infinite, eternal, universal and absolute consciousness. It 
is the foundational consciousness. It is the idtimate ground of 
the universe and the finite selves. It is the pure self-luminous 
consciousness. It is the light of lights. The universe is illumined 
and manifested by its light. It is transcendental bliss which 
transcends pleasure and pain, joys and sorrows, which are due 
to the intercourse of the senses and their objects. It is infinite, 
eternal, supreme and indefinable bliss. It is the infinite, eternal, 
supreme, transcendental being, consciousness and bliss. 

Para Brahman is the truth of truth, the reality of reality. 
It is the infinite truth. It is the eternal reality in formed and 
formless beings. It is the transcendental reality in being and 
non-being. It is the supreme reality beyond empirical existence 
and non-existence. It is the trans-empirical reality beyond the 
temporal, spatial and causality-bound empirical world. It is the 
highest Being adored by all. It is the supreme goal of all finite 
beings. It is their highest good. It is to be realized by all. It 
transcends human knowledge. 

Tara Brahman is truth, knowledge, and infinite'. It is the 
infinite truth, knowledge or consciousness. It is omniscient, all- 
knowing experience of the universe. It is one homogeneous 
consciousness (ekatmapratyayasara) . It is one, undifferentiated, 
eternal consciousness. The knowledge of the Atman is eternal, 
since it is never destroyed. It is the witness. It is conscious, 


Yo vai bhuma tad amrtatn atha yad alpam tan martyam. Chand. 
T^p., vii 24. 1. 

Bhuma sve mahimni pratisthitah. Chand. Up., vii. 24. I. 

Satyasya satyam. Br. Up., ii. 3. 6. Rtam brhat. Kath. Up., ii. 2. 2. 
Sadasaccamrtafica yat. Prai. Up., ii. 5. Sadasad varenyam param 
vijnanad yad varistham prajanam. Mu^d. Up., ii. 2. I. 
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detached and devoid of sattva, rajas and tamas. It is transcen- 
dental consciousness. It is one, infinite, eternal, non-dual, un- 
differentiated, subject-objectless consciousness. There is no 
duality of subject and object in it. Sometimes Brahman is des- 
cribed as knowledge, consciousness, or experience. Sometimes 
it is described as the imknown knower. It is the light of lights. 
All shine by its light. Brahman is self-luminous. It illumines 
the entire universe. But it is not illumined by any thing. It is 
self-revealing. It is not manifested by any finite object or being. 
It transcends the known and the unknown. It is immeasurable 
and unfathomable, and yet it is certain and self-revealing. It 
is one undivided consciousness devoid of inside and outside.. 
Self-revealing consciousness constitutes its essential nature.^® 

Para Brahman is transcendental bliss. It is knowledge and 
bliss. Consciousness and bliss characterize the eternal being. 
Ananda is bliss or freedom. It is the quintessence of love and 
joy (rasa). It is eternal joy (amrta). It is the embodiment of 
joy. It reveals itself out of the fullness of joy. Eternal love, 
joy, or bliss is the source of self -revelation. It is the fountain 
of life. It sustains the life of all finite beings. Who would 
live, if Brahman (akasa) were not in the nature of bliss? All 
creatures are animated and sustained by the eternal joy of 
Brahman. The finite souls attain bliss by attaining Brahman, 
which is eternal bliss. Brahman makes them blissful. They 
become fearless when they find their abode in Brahman. When 
they realize the bliss of Brahman, they are not afraid of any 
being. All creatures spring from bliss, are sustained by bliss. 


” Satyam jnanam anantam brahma. Tait. Up., ii. 1. 1. Ay am atma 
brahrna sarvanubhuh. Br. Up., ii. 5. 19. Yah sarvajnah sarvavit. Mtmd. 
Up., i. 1. 9_; ii. 2 , 7. Mand. Up., i. 7. Na hi vijhatur vijhater viparilopo 
vidyateVinasitvat. Br. Up., iv. 3. 30. iv. 3. 23. Atma avijhato vijfiata. 
Ibid, iii. 7. 23. Ibid, iii. 8, 11. 

Etad aprameyam dhruvam. Ibid, iv. 4. 20. Kena Up., i. 4. Ayam 
atma’ nantaro’ bahyab krtsnah prajnanaghanah. Ibid, iv. 5. 13, Jj'Oti^am 
jyotih. Mupd* Yp-> ii» 2. 10; Br. Up., iv. 4. 16. Tam eva bh^tam anu- 
bhati sa^am,^ tas 3 ’a bhasa sarvam idam vibhati. Kath. Up., ii. 2. 16; 
Mimd. Up., ii. 2. 11. Jyoti§am j^'otih. Mtmd. Up., ii. 2. 10; Br. Up.[ 
iv. 4. 16. 

” Anandam brahma. Tait. Up., ii. 6. 1. Vijhanam anandam brahma, 
Br. Up., iii. 9. 28. Raso hi vai sah. Rasam hyevavam labdhvanandi- 
bhavati. Esa hyev^andayati. Ibid, iii. 7^ 1. Anandam brahmano 
vidvan^ na vibheti kutascana. Ibid, ii. 9. Anandarupam amrtam yad 
vibhati, Mtmd. Up., ii. 2. 8. Ko hvevanyat kah pranyat, yad esa 
aka^ anando na syat. Tait. Up., ii. 7. • . .r . 
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and are absorbed in bliss. Braiunan is the Self or Atman. 
The Atman is dearer than sons, dearer than wealth, dearer than 
all other things.^^ Husband, wife, sons, wealth and other 
cherished objects are not dear for their owji sake, but for the 
sake of the Atman in them.^^ The Atman or Brahman is the 
fountain of infinite and eternal bhss. The finite creattrres become 
happy with its particles only.^® Their earthly joys are its im- 
perfect reflections. There is bliss in the Infinite ; there is no 
bliss in the finite.®^ 

Para Brahman is detached (asanga), pure (suddha), un- 
tainted (niranjana), sinless (apapaviddha) , and free from attach- 
ment (viraja). It is beyond virtue and vice. It transcends 
empirical morality, and has supermoral transcendental ptirity. 
‘It is not this, not this’.®® Determination is negation. Empiri- 
cal attributes cannot be ascribed to it. 

Para Brahman is the Atman, the witness (sak§in), the seer 
(dra§tT)^ tli^ knower (vijnatr). It is not an object (idam). 
The conscious Self is the prius and presupposition of empirical 
objects. It cannot be derived from, and resolved into objects. 
It is not manifested by words which are manifested by it. It 
is not perceived by the external senses, which are created and 
directed by it to perceive external objects only. It is not 
comprehended by manas, which is enlightened by it. It is not 
grasped by life, which is urged by it to perform its functions.®* 
‘How can the Knower be known ?’®^ It transcends the known 
and the unknown.®® Yet it is not unknowable. It is known by 
intuition (prajnana) which is above discursive intellect (vijnana) . 
It is not known by reason (atarkya), but by intuition due to 
meditation. It is experienced through spiritual realization.®* 

AHandadhveva khalvim^i bhutani jay ante. Anandena jatani 
jivanti. Anandam pra^^antyabhisamvisanti. Tail. Up., iii. 6. 

Tad etat preyah pnttrat preyah vittat preyo* nyasmat sarvasmat 
antarataram yad ayam atma. Br. Up., i. 4. 8. 

Br. Up., ii. 4. 5. 

K§o*sya parama anandah. Btasyaivanandasyanyani bhutani matrain 
npajivanti. Br. Up., iv. 3. 32. 

Yo vai bhuma tat sukham naipe sukham asti bhumaiva sukham. 
Chand. Up., vii. 13. 1. 

Anyatra dharmat anyatradharmat. Katb. Up., i. 2. 14. 8; 

Mrmd. Up., ii. 2. 10. Sa e§a neti neti. Br. Up., iv. 4. 22. 

'“Kena Up., i. 2, 3, 5-8. 

Vijnataram are kena vijaniyat. Br. Up., ii. 4. 14. 

Anyadeva tad viditad athoaviditad adbi. Kena Up., i. 4. 

** Atarkyam anupramanat. Kath. Up., i. 2. 8. Naisa tarkena matir 
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4. Saguna Brahman or Isvara, 

Para Brahman is the indeterminate Absolute. Apara 
Brahman is the determinate Lord or Isvara related to the empiri- 
cal world and the individual souls. The Absolute related to the 
spatio-temporal world is God (Isvara). The cosmic (saprapanca) 
Brahman is the omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the world, the inner controller 
(antary amin) of the universe and the individual souls, the Lord 
of the Law of Karma, the moral governor, and the harmonizer 
of all worlds. He is possessed of good qualities, and devoid 
of bad qualities. He is pure, sinless, untainted and holy. 

Isvara is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world 
(tajjalan). All created beings spring from him (tajja), live by 
him (tadan), and are absorbed in him (talla). All this world 
is Brahman. He is the origin of creatures (bhutayoni), the 
source of Hiranyagarbha (brahmayoni) , the creator of the world 
(jagat karta), the material cause and the efficient cause of the 
world. He is omniscient and all-knowing. He created the 
world of determinate objects by the penance of knowledge. 
He created formed and formless, temporal and non-temporal, 
contingent and necessary, conscious and unconscious beings, 
and the real and the unreal. Akasa or Brahman is the creator 
of names and forms or diverse objects of experience. The 
omniscient Lord created Brahma, names and forms, and edible 
objects.^^ The Upanisads do not use the term ‘namarupa’ in 
the sense of appearances. They use it in the sense of diverse 
determinate objects. 

The world is said to be created by God. It is also said to 
emanate from him, even as sparks emanate from a burning fire.^^ 
It is the manifestation of his glory. It is covered with him. 
It is clothed in his glory. All created beings have their roots 


apanenya. Ibid, i. 2. 9, Adhyatmarogena devam matva. Ibid, i. 2. 12. 
Prajfianenainam apnuyat. Ibid, i. 2. 24. 

Sarvam khalvidam brahma, tajjalan iti santa upasita. Chand. Up., 
iii. 14. 1. 

^^Mupd. Up., i. I, 6, 9; ii. 1. 3-9. Tait. Up., iii. 1-6; xi. 6. 

" Akaso vai namarupayor nirvahita. Chand. Up., viii, 14. I. 

Tasmad etad brahma nama rnpam annanca jayate. Mund. Up., 
i. I. 9. 

Mund Up., i. 1. 9; ii. 1. 1. 

** Yasyaisa mahima bhuvi. Murid Up., ii. 2. 7. Isa vasyam idath 
sarvam. lia Up., 1 . 
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in Being ; they exist in Being ; they are grounded in Being/* 
Being is Brahman. The world is real. It is a manifestation of 
Brahman. There are two kinds of manifestations, gross and 
subtle, formed and formless. All gross and subtle things are 
manifestations of Brahman. The world is an expression of God, 
as if it were his cloth tinged with yellow colour. ‘All this is, 
indeed. Brahman’. ‘All this is nothing but Atman’. ‘Brahman 
is the creator of the world, the maker of all. The world is his ; 
it is, indeed. Brahman.’^® These texts clearly show that the 
world is real, that it is not an appearance, and that it has no 
existence apart from Brahman. It is an expression of God. J 

Isvara is the ruler and governor of the world. The sun, the 
moon, the earth and the sky are kept in their places by his 
command. The wind blows, the sun rises, fire burns, the cloud 
thunders, and death overtakes all created beings at his com- 
mand. He is the harmonizer of the different worlds. They 
are kept together by his unifying will. His wnll maintains, 
supports and harmonizes them. He is the bridge, the support 
and the unifyer of all worlds. 

Isvara is the inner controller (antaryamin) of the whole 
world with all its objects, and of the individual souls, ‘He who 
resides in earth, water, fire, air, ether, heaven, space, the sun, 
the moon, stars, darkness, life, speech, eye, ear, manas, skin, 
and intellect, yet who is different from them, whose body they 
are, whom they do not know, who controls them from within, 
is thy immortal Atman and inner controller ‘He who resides 
in all creatiures, who is different from them, w^hom they do not 
know, whose body they are, who controls them from within, 
is thy immortal Atman and inner controller’.’^^ ‘He who resides 
in the self, who is different from it, whom it does not know. 


Sanmulah imah sarvah prajah sadayatan^ satpratisthah. 
Chand. Up., vi. 8. 4. 

Tasya haitasya puru§asya rupam, yatha maharajanam vasah. 
Br. Up., ii. 3. 6. 

Sarvam khalvidam brahma. Atmaivedam sarvam. Chand. Up., 
iii. 14. 1 ; \di. 25. 2. 

Sa vi^vakrt sa hi sarvasya karta tasya lokah sa u loka eva. 
Br. Up., iv. 4. 13. 

Br. Up., iii. 8. 9; V. 6. 1 ; Tait. Up., ii. 8. 1 ; Hath. Up., ii. 3. 2-3. 
Ya atma sa setur vidhytir e§am lokanam asambhedaya. Chand Up., 
viii. 4. 1. 

**Br. Up., iii. 7. 3-21. Br. Up., iii. 7. 15. 
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whose body it is, whom he controls from within, is thy immor- 
tal Atman and inner controller'/^ Brahman is the world-soul. 
He is the inner controller of the entire universe. He is the 
inner controller of each finite object in it. He is the inner 
controller of each finite self. He is immanent in the universe 
and finite selves. 

Isvara is everywhere, upward and downward, before and 
behind, northward and southward. The east, the west, the 
north, the south, up and below are filled with him. Heaven 
is his head ; the sun and the moon are his eyes ; the directions 
are his ears ; air is his life ; the world is his heart ; the earth 
is his foot. He is the inner soul of all creatures (sarvabhut^ta- 
ratma).^^ 'The universe is God himself.'^® 'All these, present, 
past and future, are God himself He is immanent in the 
entire universe. 

But God is not immanent only. He also transcends the 
world. He is infinite and eternal, and so transcends the spatial 
and temporal world. ‘Brahman has four quarters. The uni- 
verse is one quarter. His three quarters are immortal in heaven. 
The universe is the manifestation of his glory. He is greater 
than his expression'.^® 'Heaven, the earth, the sky, the vital 
forces, and the internal organs exist in him.'^® 'He is the Tord 
of the past and the future.'®® The past, the present, and the 
future are Brahman. What is beyond the three times is 
Brahman.®^ Xames and forms or diverse determinate objects 
exist in Brahman.®^ He exists within all. He exists outside 
all.®^ All worlds are founded in him ; none can transcend 
him.®^ He transcends avyakta or prakrti, which is the root of 
the universe. He is immanent in it.®"^ All gods are subordinate 


Br. Tp., iii. 7. 22. 

^""Chand. Up., vii. 25. I; Mund. Up., ii. 2. 12; ii. 1. 4, 9. 

Puru§a evedam visvam. Mund. Up., ii. 1. 10. 

Purusa evedam sarvam yad bhutaih yacca bhavyam. R.V. 

Tavan asya mahirna tato jvayam sea purusah. Pado^sya sarva 
bhutani tripad asvamrtam divi. Chind. Up., iii. 12. h 
Mund. Up.; ii. 2. 5. 

Isanam bhutabhawasva. Kath. Up., ii. 1. 5. 

«^Mand. Up., i, 1. ^ ’ 

Te (namarupe) yad antara tad Brahma. Chand. Up., viii. 14. 1. 
Tad ^tarasya sarvasya tad u sarvasyasya bahyatah. Isa Up., 5. 
Tasmihllokah Iritah sarve tad u natyeti kascana. Kath Up 
ii. 2. 8. 

Kath. Up., i. 3. 11; Snbala Up., 7. 
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to him ; none can transcend him.®® He exists in all creatures. 
They exist in him.®^ He transcends the known and the un- 
known.®® 

He is the eternal ground of the temporal world. He is 
the self-caused cause (svayambhu) of the world governed by 
causality. He is the necessary groimd of the contingent world. 
He is the self-luminous light of lights. He illumines the 
universe. It is illumined and manifested by him. It abides in 
him.®® He is Bhamani, the illuminer of the universe.^® He is 
the knower of the known world. But he is not known by any 
knower.’^^ God, as the knower, transcends the known universe. 
Brahman is the infinite and eternal consciousness (prajnana). 
All are governed by this consciousness. Eternal consciousness 
is the ground of all. Brahman is consciousness.’^^ This is the 
idealistic interpretation of the tmiverse given by the Upanisads. 
This is the basic concept of all schools of Vedanta. 

Isvara is the Lord of all creatures. He is the Lord of the 
universe. He is the ruler of all, the master of all, the Lord of 
all. He is their inner guide. He is perfect. He is not increased 
by righteous actions. He is not decreased by unrighteous 
actions.^® All gods are subordinate to him, who execute his 
commands. All creatures, all worlds, all vital forces, and all 
finite souls are subordinate to him.’^^ He is the cause of the 
universe, but he has no cause. He is the Lord of the universe, 
but he has no Lord.^^ He is the abode of all creatures. He is 
the inner Soul of all finite souls. He enters into them, and rules 
over them.’^® He is immanent in them, and transcends them. 

God is the Lord of the Law of Karma (karmadhyaksa) . He 
accords fruits to all creatures in accordance with their merits 
and demerits. He fulfils their desires according to their moral 


«^Kath. Up., ii. 1. 9. I^a Up., 6, 7. 

Kena Up., i. 4. 

Mund. Up., ii. 2. 11 ; iii. 2. I ; Kath. Up., ii. 2. 2. 

Cha’nd. Up., iv. 15. 4. 

Sa vetti vedyam na ca tasyasti vetta. Svet. Up., iii. 19. 

" Sarvam tat prajnanetram prajnane pratisthitam prajn^etro lokah 
prajna prati§tha prajfi^am brahma. Ait. Up., V. 3. 

E§a sarve^vara e§a bhutadbipatir e§a bbutapalah. Br. Up., iv. 4. 22. 
Mand. Up., i. 6. 

^*Kath, Up., ii. 1. 9; Br. Up., ii. 5. 15. 

^®Svet. Up., iv. 9; Kais. Up., iii. 8. 

Antahpravi^t^h 4asta jananam sarvatma. Taittinya Aranyaka, 
iii. 2. 10. 
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deserts. He is the giver of the fruits of actions (vasudana). He 
is the giver of boons (samyadvama) . He rewards virtues 
(vamani), and punishes sins. He gives virtues, and destroys 
sins. He is the moral judge and moral governor. He is the 
supreme Person. 

God manifests himself in various ways.^® He creates 
the world by maya or various powers. One God is the 
omnipotent magician. He governs all worlds wdth his 
infinite powers. His supreme powers are of various kinds. 
They constitute maya or prakrti. God is endowed with the 
power of maya. He creates the world with his power of maya. 
One God conceals his nature with the gunas of prakrti, even 
as a spider conceals itself in its cobweb. He is devoid of the 
gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas, which are his inessential powers. 
His intrinsic nature is hidden by them. He creates the world 
with his powers or gunas. They constitute maya or prakrti. 
Maya is not an appearance. It is not the root of unreal names 
and forms or phenomenal appearances.^® 

God is the infinite (ananta), eternal (nitya), imperishable 
(ak§ara), omnipresent (sarvagata), omniscient (sarvajiia), and 
omnipotent (va£) creator, preserver and destroyer of the un verse 
(tajjalan). He is the inner guide of the world and finite selves. 
He is their master, ruler, and moral governor. He is sinless 
(apapaviddha), prue (suddha), moral (dharmya), holy (puta) 
and perfect (piirna). He is of true desire (satyakama) and true 
resolve (satyasankalpa) . He is the eternal embodiment of moral 
perfection. He does not become perfect by righteous actions. 
Nor does he become imperfect by xmrighteous actions.®® He is 
our maker, friend and moral governor.®^ 


Dharmavaham papanndam bhagesam. ^vet. Up., vi. 6 vi 11 • 
Kath. Up., i. 3. 11; ii- 3, 8; ii. 2. 13; ii. 1. 5; Br. Up., iv. 4. 24* 
Chand. Up., iv. 15. 2-4. * 

Indro mayabfaih pnrtirupa iyate. Br. Up., ii. 5. 19. 

Mayam tu prakrtim vidyan mayinam tu rtiahesvaram. isvet. Up , 
iv. 10. Devatmasaktim sva^nair nigudham. Ibid, i. 3. Ya eko 
jalavan isata isanibhih, Sarvan lokan isata isaiiibhih. Ibid iii 1 
Yasturpanabha iya tautubhih pradhanajaih, Svabhavato deva ekah 
svam avrnot. Ibid, vi. 10. 


7 ' . * ' * 1. y., 11, X. / 11 

ill. 1 . 5; 1 . 1. 6 , 9; i. 2. 11 , 13; ii. 1 . 2; Maitravanl Tip. ii 4 n 
"Sa no bandhtir janita sa vidhata. Naraya^opanisad, 4 .' ' 
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God is the creator of the Vedas, Ilk, Sama, Yajus, and 
Atharva. He is the author of the moral laws (vidhi). He is 
the protector of the moral order. He is the goal of our life. 
He is the highest end to be realized. He is the supreme way 
to life eternal.®^ 

Brahman is both indeterminate and determinate. In his 
transcendental aspect Brahman is devoid of attributes (nirguna). 
But in his relation to the world and the individual souls he is 
endowed with attributes (saguna). Samkara regards the in- 
determinate and unqualified Brahman, which is the transcend- 
ental being, consciousness and bliss, as the ontological reality. 
He regards the determinate and qualified Brahman or Jsvara^' 
the individual souls and the world as appearances^^ut R^a- 
nuja regards the determinate and qualified Brahman^ or Isvara, 
who has internal difference, as the ontological reality. He 
regards the conscious souls and the unconscious world as 
attributes, modes or accessories of God. Both these interpreta- 
tions are one-sided. The temporal and the eternal, the deter- 
minate and the indeterminate, the grounded and the un- 
grounded, the transcendent and the immanent both constitute 
Brahman. vThe world is the expression of his glory. The 
individual souls are his parts. The world partakes in his being. 
The finite souls partake in his consciousness and bli^. But 
Brahman transcends the known and the unknown in his in- 
expressible essence. He is indefinable, inconceivable, incompre- 
hensible, immeasurable and extremely subtle in his transcen- 
dental aspect. His transcendental essence can be known by 
intuition (prajnana) or spiritual illumination (adhyatmayoga).*® 

5. The Individual Soul (Jlvdtman). 

The individual soul (atman) is different from the body, the 
sense-organs, manas and buddhi. The body is the chariot, 
which is guided by the self, which is the charioteer. The 
intellect (buddhi) is the driver. The manas is the bridle. The 
sense-organs are the horses. The objects apprehended by them 
are the field. The sense-organs are directed by the manas. The 

** Sa ka§tha sa para gatih. Ka^h. Up., i. 3. 11. Maud. Up., ii, 1. 
6-7. Br. Up., ii. 4. 10. Amytasyai^a setuh. Mim4. Up., ii. 2. 5. Ibid, 
i. I. 5. 

”Kath. Up., i. 3. 12; i. 2. 12, 24; Mnnd. Up., iii. 1. 5. ii. 2. 3. 

2 
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manas is directed by the buddhi. The buddhi is directed by 
the self. The manas is superior to the sense-organs. The buddhi 
is superior to the man^s. The atman is superior to the buddhi. 
The body is its material vehicle. The sense-organs, manas and 
buddhi are its instruments of knowledge and action. It is their 
agent and master. It is a knower (jnata), enjoyer (bhokta), 
and active agent (karta). It experiences joys and sorrows, 
which are the fruits of its actions. It is eternal, conscious and 
many. It is imborn and devoid of infinite knowledge and 
sovereignty. It is imperishable and immortal. It does not 
perish when its body dies. It is a disembodied, unborn and 
eternal spirit. It has no birth and death. It is unborn, eternal, 
immutable and ancient. It does not perish when the body dies. 
The atman associated with the sense-organs and manas is the 
individual self, that enjoys the fruits of its actions.®^ 

A finite self with an tmcontrolled and impure mind and 
devoid of discrimination enters into bondage, and undergoes 
birth and death. But one with a controlled and pure mind and 
endowed with discrimination realizes Brahman, and is freed 
from bondage, birth and death. An individual self acquires 
merits and demerits by its righteous and unrighteous actions, 
and experiences happiness and misery.®^ It becomes virtuous 
by right actions, and vicious by wrong actions.®® This implies 
that it has freedom of the will. The atman (jiva) has desire ; 
as it desires, so it wills ; as it wills, so it acts ; as it acts, so it 
becomes. Its character is built on its desire and will.®’^ Virtue 
and vice are the results of free voluntary actions. They are the 
expressions of volitions. Volitions are prompted by desires 
chosen by the self. It acquires virtue and vice through its free 
moral and immoral actions. 

It does not perish with its body. It transmigrates from one 
body to another. It is associated with an appropriate body, 

Atmendriyamanoyuktam bhoktetyahur manismah. Kath. Up., i. 
3. 4. Ibid, i. 3. 3, 9, 10. Nityo nityanam cetanas cetananam. Ibid 
11 . 2. 13. A jo nityah Sasvato’vam purano, na hanyate hauyamane satire 
Ibid, i. 2. 18; Mun(J. Up., iii'. 1. 1, 2.’ Svet. Up., i. 9, 10, 12 
«"Kath. Up., i. 3. 1, 7-9; Mnnd. Up., iii. _1. 1, 2. 

** Punyo vai punyena karmana bbavati papah papeneti. Br Up 
iii. 2. 13. * ■ ' 

Sadhakari sadhnr bbavati papakarl papo bbavati. Ibid iv 4 5 
“"Kamamaya evayam purti§ah. Sa yatbakamo bbavati tatkratur 
bbavati yatkratur bbavati tat karma knmte yat karma kurute tad 
abbisampadyate. Ibid, iv. 4. 5. 
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human, superhuman or subhuman in accordance with its merits 
and demerits. Just as corns wither away and germinate again, 
so mortal beings die and are reborn according to their moral 
deserts (yath^arma).®® It washes off merits and demerits, and 
acquires identity with God, when it knows him.®® 

The individual soul has four conditions. In the waking 
condition it is called the Visva, which knows and enjoys gross 
external objects through the external sense-organs. In the con- 
dition of dream it is called the Taijasa, which knows and enjoys 
subtle internal objects or cognitions through the manas. In the 
condition of dreamless sleep it is called the Prajna, which is one 
homogeneous consciousness and bliss, which does not apprehend 
external objects and internal cognitions. In the forurth ecstatic 
(tuiiya) condition it is called the Atman, which knows neither 
external objects nor internal cognitions, which is neither con- 
sciousness nor non-consciousness. It is one, non-dual, tran- 
scendental consciousness. The Atman is one universal super- 
consciousness. This Atman is Brahman.®® 

The individual self is encased in five sheaths (kosa). The 
body and the sense-organs constitute its bodily sheath (anna- 
maya ko§a), which is sustained by food. The self is first identi- 
fied with its body and its senses. Within the bodily sheath 
there is the vital sheath (pranamaya ko§a). The vital forces 
(prana), which animate the body, are its parts. The vital sheath 
is composed of the vital forces. It is sustained by them. The 
self is identified with the vital forces, w^hich maintain the body. 
Within the vital sheath there is the mental sheath (monomaya 
ko§a), which depends on the manas. Volitions directed to selfish 
ends constitute the mental sheath. The self is identified with 
manas and its functions. Within the mental sheath there is 
the intellectual sheath (vijnanamaya kosa), which depends on 
the intellect and its functions. Discriminative knowledge, 
which depends upon the distinction of subject and object, con- 
stitutes the intellectual sheath. The self is identified with the 
intellect and its knowledge involving distinction of subject and 
object. Within the intellectual sheath there is the blissful 
sheath (anandamaya ko§a). Subject-objectless consciousness and 

** Kath. Up., ii. 2. 7. Chand. Up., v. 10. 7. 

*• Mtind. Up., Hi. 1. 3. 

•• Mand. Up., i. 2-4. Ayam atma brahma. 1, 2. 
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bliss constitute the blissful sheath. Ananda is absolute freedom. 
It is infinite and non-empirical. It is not pleasure or joy due 
to the intercourse of the sense-organs or the manas with empiri- 
cal objects. Ananda does not constitute a sheath of the self. 
But it constitutes the very essence of the self. The self with 
its transcendental consciousness and bliss or freedom is the 
Atman or Brahman. The Atman, the inner core of the empiri- 
cal self, is absolute freedom (ananda). It is identical with 
Brahman.®^ The intellectual self is the knower and doer. It 
guides the external sense-organs and the manas. It is founded 
in the supreme imperishable Atman^^ or Brahman, When it 
knows the supreme Atman, it becomes omniscient. The non- 
dual blissful Atman cannot be comprehended by the manas, 
and described by speech.®^ 

Brahman or the Atman resides in the cavity of the heart. 
The Atman is the transcendental Self, which is the inner Soul 
(antaratma) of the empirical self. It is the imperishable 
Brahman. It is super-moral, non-temporal, and non-causal. It 
is full of bliss. When the individual self knows it by medi- 
tative trance, it is filled with bliss. A mortal person lives not 
through life, but through the Atman in which it abides. There 
is God, the self-liuninous Lord of the past and the future, within 
the individual self. When it purges off all its impurities and 
knows Brahman, Isvara, or Atman within it, it becomes Atman. 
The intellectual self (jivatman) becomes identical with the 
supreme infinite Self. The infinite Self, God, or Brahman 
within the individual self is to be realized.®^ There is a thin 
distinction between the indivdual self and the supreme self in 
the earlier Upanisads. 


6. The Individual Self and the Supreme Self. 


‘Two birds, friendly to each other, sit in the same tree. 
One eats the sweet fruit thereof, while the other merely looks 
on. The jiva deluded by lack of freedom and sovereignty 


Tait. Up., iii. 1. 2-6. 

” Esa hi drasta . . . manta boddha karta vijnanatma Durusah 
pare ksare atmani samprati^thate. Pral. Up . iv 4 . . - 

Tait. Up., ii. 9. ‘ 

TTr, atnw pare’ vyaye sarva ekibhavanti. Mtmd 

5- \ ^3 n 
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sorrows. But when it sees the adorable Lord and his glory, 
it is freed from misery’.®^ When it sees the luminous Lord, it 
is purged of merits and demerits, becomes taintless and pure, 
and attains identity with him.®® The individual soul and the 
supreme soul both reside in the cavity of the heart of the same 
body as darkness and light. The former experiences the fruits 
of actions, and feels happiness and misery. The latter does not 
experience them, but merely looks on as an indifEerent spectator. 
When the jiva, the enjoyer of fruits of actions, knows God 
within him, he sheds all fear. Brahman, Isvara, or Atman, 
the inner Soul and guide within the individual self, is not 
affected by its joys and sorrows, merits and demerits, attach- 
ment and aversion.®^ 

Both are unborn and eternal. The supreme soul is omni- 
scient and omnipotent. The individual soul is ignorant and 
impotent. Its sorrow and bondage are due to its ignorance and 
impotence.®® Sometimes freedom of the individual soul is 
admitted. It becomes virtuous by righteous actions. It becomes 
vicious by unrighteous actions.®® Sometimes its freedom of the 
will is denied, and immanence of God is over-emphasized. He 
is all-doer (sarva-karma). He causes those jivas to do right 
actions, whom he desires to elevate from these worlds. He 
causes those jivas to do wrong actions, whom he desires to 
degrade from them.^®® 

Some texts clearly show the identity of the individual soul 
with the supreme soul. T am the person who dwells within 
the sunk ‘This Atman is Brahman.’ ‘That thou art’. ‘One 
who knows Brahman becomes Brahman’. ‘The jiva, who realizes 
Brahman, delights in the Self (atmarati), becomes united with 
the Self (atmamithuna) , enjoys bliss in the self (atmananda), 
and becomes sovereign of his self (svarat).’ ‘One who knows 
Brahman, delights in himself (atmarati), and sports with him- 
self (atmakrida).’ ‘One who purges off merits and demerits, 

Mund. Up., iii. 1. 1-2; Svet. Up., iv. 6, 7. 

Up., iii. 1. 3. 

®"Kath. Up., i. 3. 1; ii. 1. 5, 12, 13; ii. 2. 11-13. 

Svet. Up., i. 9; iv. 9; Mtmd. Up. iii. 1. 2. 

”Br Up., iii. 2^ 13. 

E§a hyeva sadhu karma karayati tarn yam ebhyo lokebhyo 
tmnmi§ate. E§a u eva asadhu karma karayati tarn yam ebhyo lokebhyo' 
dho militate. Kai§. Up., iii. 8. By. Up., iv. 4. 5. Ch^d. Up., iii. 4. 
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attains perfect identity with Brahman.’ ‘The individual soul> 
that knows the Lord, is divested of its names and forms, and 
attains him, even as rivers merge in the sea leaving their names 
and forms/ ‘One who makes any distinction is haunted by 
fear. But one who realizes identity, becomes fearless/ 

‘I am Brahman/ 

‘Aksara Brahman is the imseen seer, the unheard hearer, 
the unthought thinker, the unknown knower. There is no other 
seer, no other hearer, no other thinker, no other knower than 
this. This is thy Self, the immortal inner controller’. ‘There is 
no plurality here. One who sees plurality, as it were, here, 
meets death after death. ‘So long as knowledge of duality 
(dvaita) persists, the individual self sees another thing, smells 
another thing, hears another thing, speaks another thing, knows 
another thing, as it were. But when it realizes one Atman in 
all things, the distinction between it and the Atman vanishes, 
and one Atman shines as the knower’. ‘When one realizes its 
identity with Brahman or Atman, it does not see, hear, smell, 
taste, touch, think, and know anything distinct from itself’, 
‘The individual soul becomes identified with the universal self 
(atman)’. ‘Where there is duality, as it were, one sees, smells, 
tastes, hears, speaks, touches, thinks and knows another entity 
distinct from oneself. But where all become one Atman, who 
will see, smell, taste, hear, speak, touch, think and know what ? 
Who can know that through which one knows all?’ ese 

texts treat duality of subject and object, distinction of the 
individual soul and the supreme soul, and plurality and 
difference of things and selves as appearances. 

But there are some texts, which clearly show the d ifference o f 
the indivi dual self^and thje universal self. ‘Brahman who exists 
in the self (atman), yet w^ho is different from it, whom it does 
not know, whose body it is, who guides it from within, is thy 
Atman, immortal inner controller’. ‘The individual self attains 
immortality by knowing the inner guide as different from^it.’ 
‘God is the Lord of the individual souls, who are the masters 
of the sense-organs’. ‘God and the individual soul both are 




Up., 16; Br. Up., ii. 5. 14; iv. 4. 25; Chand. Up. 
Mnpd. Up., iii. 1. 3, 4; iii. 2. 6-8. 

"®^Br. Up., iii. 8. U; iv. 3. 24-30; iii. 7. 23; iv. 4 19 
ii. 1. 11. 

“*Br. Up., ii. 4. 14; iv. 3. 30, 31; iv. 4. 2; iv. 5. 15. 


vii. 25. 2; 
Kath. Up.,. 
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eternal. God is omniscient and omnipotent. The individual 
soul is ignorant and dependent.’ ‘God endowed with the power 
of maya creates the world. The individual soul is bound by 
maya.’ ‘God is the Tord of prakrti and individual souls’. ‘He 
is the eternal Lord among eternal souls. He is the supreme coh' 
scious Being among many conscious beings. He is the one 
Lord, who fulfils the desires of many souls.’ ‘The individual 
soul and Brahman reside in the same body. The one eats its 
sweet fruits. The other does not eat, but only looks on’, ‘God 
moves within the individual soul (aksara), which is his body, 
whom it does not know, and is the inner Self of all created beings, 
the one, sinless, luminous Narayana*.^^^ These texts show the 
differ ence between the individual self and Brahman or God. 
‘The liberated soul enjoys all objects of desire with omniscient 
Brahman. It retains its integrity, and remains distinct from 


Brahman. It does not become identical with the supreme Self. 
Sa mkara. stresses the ‘identity’ texts (abhedasruti). Ram anuja 
emphasizes the ‘difference’ texts (bhedasruti) . Nimbarka re« 
conciles them witt n^ne another, and advocates the doctny ^ of ^ 
identity-in-diffe renceZ T^ * 


7. Bondage and Liberation : Vidya and Avidya. 


Ignorance (avidya) is non-discrimination of the eternal and 
the non-eternal. Knowledge (vidya) is discrimination between 
them. Avidya is knowledge of distinction, plurality, and 
individuality. It is intellectual knowledge involving distinction 
of subject and object. It is knowledge of things limited by time 
and space, and determined by causality. Vidya is intuition of 
identity. It is above intellectual knowledge. It is not deter- 
mined by time, space and causality. Avidya is the sphere of 
actions, which spring from the knowledge of plurality. Vidya 
is the sphere of higher knowledge of identity. Avidya is the 
cause of bondage and transmigration. Vidya is the cause of 
liberation from bondage. 

The individual soul’s individuality is due to avidya. It 
erroneously identifies j^lf with the body, the sense-organs, the 

Br. Up., iii. 7. 22; Svet. Up., i. 6; vi. 9; i. 9; iv. iv. 6; vi. 13; 
Subala Up,, vii. 1. 

ii. 1. 

Up., 9-11; B?. Up., iv. 4. 10; Kath. Up., i. 1. 6; i. 2. 4, 5. 
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manas, and the buddhi, and is entangled in bondage. When it 
knows its identity with Brahman or Atman, it realizes its 
innate freedom. Actions, which spring from avidya, cannot 
lead to liberation. Knowledge of the Atman is liberation. 

Actions (karma), concentration of mind (yoga), devotion 
(bhakti), and knowledge (jhana) are the means to the attain- 
ment of liberation (moksa). But knowledge is the pre-eminent 
means. The duties should be performed with knowledge that 
God pervades the world. One who performs his duties is not 
entangled in them. Prescribed duties should be performed 
throughout life. But actions are non-eternal ; their fruits are 
non-eternal. Performance of duties leads to the attainment of 
heaven, which is non-eternal. Eternal Brahman cannot be 
attained by performance of duties. One who realizes the non- 
eternal nature of their frtpts, acquires detachment, and seeks 
knowledge of the eternal Atman. Prescribed duties are a shaky 
boat to cross the ocean of samsara with.^°® Actions spring from 
desires. Happiness springs from fulfilment of desires. Earthly 
and heavenly happiness is agreeable (preyas). But realization 
of the Atman is the highest good (sreyas), which can be achieved 
by extinguishing desires. Freedom from desires gives true 
happiness. The mind is the cause of bondage and liberation. 
An impure mind is the cause of bondage. A pure mind is the 
cause of liberation. A mind tainted by desires for pleasure is 
impure. A mind free from the taint of desires for pleasure is 
pure. A mind attached to objects of enjoyment produces 
bondage. A mind detached from them produces liberation. 
Purity of mind destroys merits and demerits, which are the 
fruits of righteous and unrighteous actions. Egoism is the 
cause of bondage. Egolessness is the cause of liberation. 
Selffishness is bondage. Selflessness is liberation. Immortal- 
ity cannot be achieved by performance of prescribed duties, gift 
of wealth, or procreation of children, but by renunciation (tyaga) 

Br. Up., iv. 4. 23; i. 4. 2; Chand. Up., iii. 14. 4; iv. 14. 3; yii. 
1. 3; viii. 4. 1; viii. 12. 1 ; Tait. Up., ii. 4; Hund. Up., iii 2 4 8 HTP 
Vol. II^ pp. 436-39. “ . , • XX xr., 

I5a Up., 2. Kath. Up., i. 2. 10. Chand. Up., viii, I. 6. Mimd 
Up., 1. 2. 7, 12, 13. 

Kath. Up., i. 2. 2-20. 

“"Maitrayani Up., iv. 3, 4, 6, 11; Bralimabindu Up.. 1. 2- 

Maitre 3 ri Up., i. 5, 6. Nirnaysagar Press^ Bombav, 1925, ^ 

"“Paingala Up., iv. 19; Varaha Up., ii. 43. Bombay, 1925. 
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only/^^ One who has renounced all desires (ni§kama), is free 
from desires (akama), and completely fulfilled (aptakama). One 
whose desires for happiness are worn out (jirnakama) and 
-directed to the Atman (atmakama), are completely fulfilled 
(aptakama). Extinction of desire for sons (puttraisana) , desire 
for wealth (vittai§ana) , and desire for power in this world 
(lokaisana) is necessary for realization of the Atman/^^ This is 
the note of asceticism. 

Discipline of body and mind and practice of yoga purify the 
mind, and make it fit for acquiring knowledge of the Atman. 
Penances (tapas) generate purity of mind.^^^ Sense-control 
(sama), mind-control (dama), withdrawal of the senses from 
their objects (uparati), endurance of physical hardships (titik§a), 
and trance due to meditation (samadhi) are pre-requisites for the 
intuitive realization of the Atman within the individual self.^^^ 
The sixfold yoga consisting of breath-control (pranayama), 
withdrawal of the sense-organs from their objects (pratyahara), 
fixation of the mind on parts of the body (dharana), reflection 
in harmony with the Vedas (tarka), meditation (dhyana), and 
trance (samadhi) are prescribed. Bodily posture (asana) also is 
mentioned, but not included in the sixfold yoga.’’^^ The eight- 
fold yoga consisting of yama, niyama, posture of body (asana), 
breath-control (pranayama), withdrawal of the senses from their 
objects (pratyahara), fixation of the mind (dharana), meditation 
(dhyana), and trance (samadhi) mentioned by Patanjali in the 
Yogasuira is prescribed. There are ten yamas : non-injury 
fahiihsa), truthfulness (satya), non-stealing (asteya), sex-restraint 
(brahmacarya) , compassion (daya), sincerity (arjava), forgive- 
ness (ksama), firmness in the knowledge that T am Atman’ 
(dhrti), temperance in eating (mitahara), and cleanliness 
(sauca) of body and mind. Non-injury, truthfulness, sex- 
restraint and non-stealing should be rigidly observed in body, 
mind and speech. There are ten niyamas ; penance (tapas), con- 
tentment (santo§a), faith in the scriptures (astikya), charity 
(dana), worship of God (isvarapujana), listening to the scrip- 

Br. up., iv. 4. 6; Kaivalya Up., 3; Narayana Up., xii. 3. 
Bombay, 1925. 

Up., iii. 5. 1; Subala Up., 13. Bombay, 1925. 

‘‘^Maitreyi Up., i. 2; Kaivalya Up., 1. 4. 

‘^*Br. Up., iv. 4. 23; Subala Up., 9. 

Amrtanada Up., 6; 7-17, 19. Bombay, 1925. 
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tures (siddhMtasravana), shame at immoral actions (hri), reve- 
rence for the Vedas (sraddha), recitation of mantra (japa), and 
vows (vrata)/^’^ 

Devotion to God (bhakti) also is a means of liberation. The 
Atman cannot be realized by the teaching or the study of the 
Vedas or the power of retaining them. He can be realized by 
one, whom he chooses, and to whom he reveals his real nature. 
One who is devoid of attachment realizes the glory of the 
Atman or the Tord through his grace, and becomes free from 
sorrow. God reveals himself to those, who have supreme 
devotion to him, and take refuge in him. Knowledge of 
Brahman can never be attained without devotion/^^ 

Knowledge is the supreme means of liberation. One who 
knows Brahman, attains the supreme goal. One who knows 
Brahman, becomes Brahman. Brahman is Atman. The 
Atman should be seen, heard, reflected and meditated on, 
because it is the dearest of all, and because by knowing it the 
whole world is known. We should meditate on the dear Atman. 
We should pray to the Atman. We should know the Atman 
only, and give up all other talks. By knowing one Atman in 
all creatures one becomes immortal. One who consciously 
lives in Brahman, attains immortality. 

The Atman cannot be knowm by the senses. It cannot be 
known by reason (tarka). It is incomprehensible by discursive 
thought (vijnana). It can be known by intuition (prajnana), 
which is above reason (vijnana). It can be known by medita- 
tive trance (adhyatmayoga). Intuition can be attained by non- 
commission of sins, control of the senses, concentration of mind, 
and abstention from sensual pleasures. The senses should be 
subordinated to the manas, the manas to the buddhi, and the 
buddhi to the Atman. When the mind is completely concen- 


San^ilya Up., 1, 2. JavUadar^ana Up., i. 5, 6; ii. 1. 

Yam evai§a vrnute tena labhyas 
Tasyai§a atma viviunte tanum svam. 

Kath. Up., I. 2. 23; Mun^. Up. iii, 2. 3. 
Tam akratuh pasyati vitasoko 
Dhatuh prasadan mahimanam atmanah. 

Kath. Up., i. 2. 20. Contrast Mund. Up., iii, 2, 4. 
Svet. Up., vi. 18, 23. Tripad vibhutinaravaria Up., 8. Bombay, 1925 
^=®Brahraavid apnoti param. Tait. Up., ii. 1, Sa yo brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavati. Mund up., iii. 2. 9. 

^«Br. Up., ii. 4. 5; i.* 4. 15; iv. 5.'6;’Mnnd. Up., ii. 2. 5, 6 
Brahmasamstho’ mrtatvam eti. Chand. Up., ii. 23 1 
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trated on the Atman, and absorbed in it, and identified with 
it (bhagavatena cetasa), it can know it. The Atman reveals itself 
to one whose mind becomes pure. It can be realized by pure 
knowledge (visuddha jnana). It can be realized by integral 
knowledge (samyagjnana) , when the mind is purged of all 
afflictions, attachment, aversion and the other emotions and 
passions, and freed from all desires. One who abstains from 
sensual pleasures, concentrates his mind on Brahman, and is 
contented with supreme knowledge, enters into Brahman. Dis- 
crimination of happiness (prey as) and the highest good (sreyas), 
renunciation of enjoyments, extinction of desires, and purity 
of mind lead to the saving knowledge. 

Moksa is freedom from bondage. Avidya is bondage. 
Vidya is mok§a. Vidya is knowledge of Brahman or Atman in 
oneself and in all creatures. It is intuitive realization of one 
infinite, eternal, universal Spirit. Knowledge of Brahman is 
becoming Brahman. Mok§a is becoming Brahman (brahma- 
bhavana). It is becoming all (sarvabhavana) . It is the vision 
of one Self in all (ekatmadarsana) . It is the vision of the Self 
of the universe (sarvatmabhavadar&na) . It is life eternal 
(amrta). It is a state of identity (samya, ekatva) of the indivi- 
dual self with the supreme self. It is free from love, hatred, 
delusion, joy, sorrow, and fear. It is free from merits and 
demerits. It is a state of supermoral transcendental purity. 
It is eternal peace (^svati santi). It is indefinable supreme 
bliss. It is a sense of perfect fulfilment (krtakrtya). It is a 
state of delight in the Atman (atmarati), sport with it (atma- 
krida), and union with it (atmamithuna). It is complete auto- 
nomy (svarajya) or freedom (ananda). It is a sense of oneness, 
devoid of duality and plurality. It is pure subject-objectless 
consciousness. It is a state of supreme wisdom, selfless will, 
and ineffable bliss. One who is free from all desires attains 
immortality on earth. One who lives, moves, and has his being 
in Brahman, becomes immortal. One who knows the Atman 
hidden in one’s heart enjoys all objects of desire with 
Brahman.^^^ 

Up., 6; Ka^h. Up., i. 2. 8, 9, 12, 24; ii. 3. 9, 14; i. 3. 7-9; 
Mimd. Up., i. 2. 13; ii. 2. 3; iii. 1. 5, 8, 9; iii. 2. 2, 6. 

'i^Isa Up., 6, 7; Kath. Up., i. 2. 12, 13; ii. 2. 12-14; ii. 3. 14, 15; 
Mund. Up., ii. 1. 10; iii. 1. 3, 4; iii. 2. 7, 8, 9; Chand. Up., vii. 25. 2; 
viii. 3. 4; Tait. Up., ii. 1. 
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8. The World, 


The world is real. It is the expression of the glory of 
Brahman. It springs from him, is sustained by him, and 
absorbed in him. All created beings abide in him, originate in 
him, and are founded in him. Brahman is the cause of names 
and forms or determinate objects. It existed in an unmanifest 
condition in Brahman before creation. It was made manifest by 
him.^^^ The world is pervaded by Brahman. It is his cloth, 
as it were, tinged with yellow colour. The past, the present, 
and the future are Brahman. The south, the north, the east, 
the west, up and down are Brahman. .The w^hole spatio- 
temporal order is Brahman. It exists in him. It has its root in 
Brahman, who transcends it. The uniformities of nature are 
controlled by his wiU. The world is permeated by the divine 
spirit. 

The origin of the world is traced to creation or emanation. 
All creatures come out from the Atman or Brahman, as sparks 
come out from fire, as plants shoot forth on the earth, as hairs 
spring from a living body, or as threads come out from the 
body of a spider. The world emanates from the fulness of 
Brahman, and returns to it. This is the doctrine of emana- 
tion. The material elements, — ether, air, light, water, 
and earth, — life, the sense-organs, and manas spring from 
Brahman. The rivers, seas, mountains, and plants spring from 
him. Plants, vital forces, and corns spring from him. Gods, 
men, beasts, and birds spring from him. The Vedas, Rk, Sama 
and Yajus spring from him. The moral laws (vidhi) and duties 
(karma) spring from him. Brahman is the source of the cosmic 
order and the moral order. 


Brahman ejects the world out of himself, and withdraws it 
into himself, even as a spider ejects threads out of its own 
body, and withdraws it. Brahman creates the world out of his 
own nature, and absorbs it in himself. He does not create it 


Taddhedam tarhyavyakrtam asit tannamarupabhyam eva vvakri- 
yata. Br. Up. i. 4. 7; Mu^d. Up., ii. 2. 7; Ait. Up., iii. 3; Chand. 
Up., vm. 14. 1 ; VI, 8. 6. 

Isa Up., 1; Mund. Up., ii. I. 10; ii. 2. 5, 7; Chand. Up., iii. 14. 

2, 3, Tait. Up., 11. 8; Mand. Up. i 1. i » 

y 20; Muncl.’up., i. 1. 7; ii. 1. i. 

‘•*Mu^d. Up,, 1. 1. 7, 9; ii. 1. l, 3-9. 
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out of pre-existing material/^® There was one Atman before 
creation. There was nothing else. He resolved : T shall create 
the worlds.^ He created the worlds. He created the formed 
and the formless, the subtle and the gross. Ether was created 
out of the Atman ; air w^as created out of ether ; fire was created 
out of air ; water was created out of fire ; earth was created out 
of water ; and plants were created out of earth. The world 
was in an unmanifest (avyakrta) condition in Brahman. He 
made it manifest (vyakrta). He created names and forms or 
multiform objects.^®^ He manifested them. He differentiated 
them, W'hich were in an undifferentiated condition.^^^ Creation 
or evolution is transition from an undifferentiated to a differen- 
tiated state. * Names and forms’ (nama-rupa) do not appear to 
mean appearances, though Samkara takes them in the sense of 
appearances. 

• The Sveidsvatara, a later Upanisad, advocates theism, and 
refers to the creation of the world by God out of maya or 
prakrti, which is constituted by his various powers. God is the 
Lord of prakrti and individual souls. He is endowed with maya. 
Maya is prakrti. God, possessed of maya, creates the world. 
His powers are supreme and various. These powers constitute 
maya or prakrti, which is real. One God creates diverse objects 
by means of his various powers. He conceals himself with the 
products of prakrti by nature, as a spider conceals itself with 
its own threads. God, the great magician, creates and rules 
over all worlds with his various governing powers. Prakrti 
is one, unborn, composed of sattva, rajas, and tamas, and 
mutable. It creates many similar products out of these gunas,^^^ 
Though God is devoid of sattva, rajas, and tamas (nirguna), 
they are his powers by which he conceals his essential nature. 


Yathornanabhih srjate grhnate ca. Mnnd. Vp., i. 1. 7. 

Up., i- 1. 

Tait. Up., ii. I, 6, 7. 

Akaso vai namampayor nirvabita. Chand. Up., viii. 14. 1. 
Taddhedam tarhyavyakrtam asit tannamarupabbyam eva vyakri- 
vatasan. Br. Up., i. 4. 7. 

134 Tyiayam tn prakrtim vidyan ma5diiam tu mabesvaram. Svet. Up., 

iv. 10. . . 

135 i^ayT srjate visvam. Ifiid. iv. 9. Parasya ^aktir vividhaiva 
Sriiyate. fbid, vi. 8. 

' Ibid, iv. 1; vi. 10; iii. 1. Atharvasira Up., 4. 

Ajam ekam lobitasaklakrsnam babvih prajah srjamanaib 
sarupah. Ibid, iv. 5; i. 10. 
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and creates the world. He is the ruler of the gunas.^^® This 
concept of praki'ti is diiSerent from the Samkhya concept. Here 
prakrti is the power of God. But the Samkhya does not believe 
in God. Prakrti, according to it, is composed of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas, unborn, eternal, and mutable, but independent of 
God, who is non-existent. 

Brahman is the infinite and eternal consciousness devoid of 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. Prakrti, composed of the gunas, is 
his own power (svasakti). He creates the world out of his own 
power or prakrti. Prakrti is the conscious power of God, which 
can create the multiform world of various objects. 

The Subala Upanisad gives the following account of creation 
and dissolution of the world. ‘There was neither being, nor 
non-being, nor being and non-being both. From this tamas was 
created. Primal matter (bhutadi) was created out of tamas. 
Ether was created out of bhutadi. Air was created out of ether. 
Fire was created out of air. Water was created out of fire. 
Earth was created out of water’. ‘All creatures are dissolved in 
earth. Earth is dissolved in water. Water is dissolved in fire. 
Fire is dissolved in air. Air is dissolved in ether. Ether is 
dissolved in the sense-organs. The sense-organs are dissolved in 
the subtle essences (tanmatra). The subtle essences are dis- 
solved in primal matter (bhutadi). Primal matter is dissolved , 
in mahat. Mahat is dissolved in avyakta. Avyakta is dissolved 
in aksara. Aksara is dissolved in tamas. Tamas merges in the 
supreme Eord (para deva). Beyond is neither being, nor non- 
being, nor being and non-being both.’^^^ Avyakta is prakrti. 
Ak§ara is Brahma or Adi purusa. Para Brahma, Apara Brahma 
or Isvara, tamas, Aksara, avyakta, mahat or cosmic intellect, 
primal matter (bhutadi), the five tanmatras, and the five mate- 
rial elements constitute the order of creation. A similar account 
of cosmic creation is found in the Mahdhhdrata and the Puranas. 
The Samkhya theory of cosmic evolution resembles it. Only 
the S^khya does not believe in God or Brahman. The five 
tanmatras are mentioned. Sattva, rajas, and tamas are men- 


Ibid. yi. 10, 11, 16. 

Nanavicitraj agannirmanasamarthvabuddhirupa 
prakrtih. Niralamba Up., Bombay, 1025. p. 217. 
Subala Up., I, 2. 

"*'Pras. Up., iv. 8; Maitravaui Up., iii. 2. 
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tioned as the constituents of prakrti.^^^ Purusa, Atman, or 
Brahman is higher than avyakta or prakrti/^^ 

The doctrines of triplication (trvrtkarana) and quintuplica- 
tion (pancikarana) are suggested. The elements of fire, water 
and earth are combined in such a manner that one of them 
becomes the principal element while the other two become 
subordinate elements. In fire the element of fire is the principal 
element, and earth and water are the subordinate elements. 
In water the element of water is the principal element, and 
earth and fire are the subordinate elements. In earth the element 
of earth is the principal element, and water and fire are the 
subordinate elements. This is called the doctrine of triplication 
of elements. The doctrine of quintuplication is mentioned. 

Earth is modified into various kinds of earthen vessels. 
Earth is the reality of these modifications. Iron is modified 
into various kinds of articles. Iron is the reality of these modi- 
fications. Black iron is modified into various kinds of things. 
Black iron is the reality of these modifications. A modification 
is a mere word, a mere name,^^® Samkara cites the text in 
support of his doctrine of Vivartavada, which regards the cause. 
Brahman, as real, and the effect, the world, as an unreal appear- 
ance, Ramanuja cites it in support of his doctrine of Satkarya- 
vada, which regards the cause, Brahman, as real, and the effect, 
the world, as a modification of Brahman. Brahman is unmodi- 
fied in his essential nature, but he is modified in his inessential 
nature as modes. The cause and the effect both are real. The 
effect cannot exist apart from its cause. It is a modification of 
its cause. 

The philosophy of the Mahdhhdrata and the Puranas is a 
S5aithesis of the absolutism of the Upanisads and the Samkhya 
dualism of prakrti and puru§as or individual souls. The blend 
of absolutism and dualism is found in the Sveidsvatara Upanisad, 
It is a later Upanisad which advocates theism. The concepts of 
prakrti and purusas supervised by God find prominence in it. 
The germs of Saivism are found in it. It makes an attempt to 

Svet. Up., iv. 5; Maitraya^i Up., iv. 5; Javala Up., Bombay, 1925, 
p. 130; Paingala Up., I. 

"*®Kath. Up., i. 3. 11. ^"^Chand. Up., vi. 3. 3, 4. 

Paingala Up., 1, Bombay, 1925, p. 363. 

Vac^ambhanam vikaro namadhevam. Cband Up., vi. 1. 4-6. 

^*^SBS., i. 1. 16; RBS., i. 1. 15. 
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synthesize the dualism of prakrti and puru§as with the monism. 
of Brahman. 


9. The Philosophy of the Svetdsvatara Upani^ad. 

The Svetdsvatara regards Siva as Brahman. He is also called 
Rudra, Kara, and Mahesvara. Theism is the predominant note 
of this Upani§ad.^^^ Brahman is the Tord (isa). He is the Tord 
of prakrti and individual souls. There are three eternal reali- 
ties, the omniscient (jna) and omnipotent Lord (isa), the ignorant 
(ajha) and non-sovereign (ani&) individual souls (ajna), and one 
eternal prakrti, the root-evolvent of multiform objects of ex- 
perience. But these three principles are the forms of Brahman, 
the infinite Self, which is not an agent. The Lord, the indi- 
vidual souls, and prakrti are not independent realities. The 
indeterminate, attributeless, and impersonal Brahman is the 
ultimate reality. The Lord is the eternal among the eternal 
realities, the omniscient soul among the intelligent souls. He 
is the reality in prakiti and individual souls. The supreme 
Brahman (param brahma) is the impersonal reality, which is 
the imperishable foundation of the triad of the Lord, prakrti 
and individual souls, Prakrti is mutable (k§ara). The Lord 
is immutable (aksara). He rules over prakrti and the individual 
souls. Brahman is manifested in three forms, the experienc- 
ing souls, the world of experience, and the Lord, who impels 
them both, and brings about the souls’ experience of the 
world. 

God is one, infinite, eternal, omnipresent, self-luminous 
Self. He is imageing, ancient, self-caused and immortal. He 
is the supreme reality, without equal or superior, origin or end. 
He is the uncaused cause, the First cause. He is tmborn and 
eternal. He is the creator, preserver, protector, and destroyer 
of the world. He is the knower of the tmi verse, illumines it 

^2, 14, 16, 18, 21, 22; v. 14; vi. 7. 
rra^anaksetra 3 napatir guneSah. vi. 16. 

, _ dvajavl^ani^avaja, hyeka bhoktrbhogv^arthayukta ananta- 

scatma yisvarupo hyakarta, trayam yada vindate brahmam etat 1 9 
nityanam cetanas cetan^am. vi. 13. 

TJdgitam etat paramam tti brahma, 

Tasmimstrayam suprati§thaksaram ca i 7 
10 . ' ‘ 

Bhokta bhogyam preritaram ca matva, 

Sarvam proktam trividham brahmam etat, i. 12. 
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with his knowledge, and rtdes over it. He is the supreme God 
above all gods, and the supreme Lord above all lords. He 
creates, controls, and maintains the world by his powers, and 
withdraws it into himself. He supports the universe perish- 
able and imperishable, manifest and unmanifest. He reveals the 
Vedas.^^® 

God is spaceless, timeless, and causeless. He is minuter 
than the minutest, greater than the greatest, formless and 
motionless. The past, the present, and the future are nothing 
but the supreme Lord. But he transcends them as the Lord 
of immortality. He is beyond the threefold time. He is the 
creator and destroyer of time. He envelopes the entire universe, 
and exists beyond it. He is imm anent and transcendent. 

God is the inner Self of all creatures (sarvabhutmtaratma) . 
He is hidden in their hearts. He is their abode. He 
is their inner controller. He does not act, but he impels 
them to act. He is one and partless. He is the immanent Self 
in all individual selves, — the infinite light of consciousness. He 
is self-luminous, and illumines the universe by his knowledge. 
He is devoid of sense-organs, and yet he knows all. He is not 
known as an object by any one.^^® 

God is good. He is endowed with all good qualities. He 
is the repository of all sciences. He is the foundation of aU 
knowledge. He is inactive, perfect, faultless and spotless. He 
is calm and free from pain. He is eternally fulfilled. He is 
the foremost being, consciousness, and bliss. He is the infinite 
and eternal pmre consciousness.^^® 

God is the adorable Lord, endowed with the powers of 
sovereignty. He has manifold supreme powers. His know- 
ledge, strength, and action are natural and spontaneous.^®® He 
is the giver of boons. He matures the merits and demerits of 
the individual souls, and makes them enjoy and suffer accord- 
ing to their deserts. He dwells in their hearts as the inner 
Self, as a spectator, while the souls enjoy and suffer according 


*”i. 3, 4, 8; ii. 4, 15-17; iii. 2, 9, 10, 14, 15, 21; v. 13; vL 2, 7-9, 
11, 16, 17. 

*«vi. 18. '*Jiii. 9, H, 15; iv. 14; vi. 2, 5, 16. 

Sa vetti vedyam, na ca tasy^ti vetta. iii. 19. 

3, 4; iii. II, 12, 19; vi. 11, 19; i. 11; iii. 10, II; vi. 19. 
Parasya ^aktir vividhaiva smyate, 

Svabhaviki jnanabalakriya ca. vi. 8. 
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to their merits and demerits. God neither enjoys nor suflFers. 
He is the source of righteousness and the destroyer of sins. He 
is endowed with all excellent qualities. He is the Witness and 
the I/ord of the Law of Karma. He is the Friend and Refuge 
of all.^®^ This is theism. 

Prakrti is one, tmbom, eternal, and composed of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. It is the root-evolvent of the universe. It is 
modified into multiplicity of objects, which are the modifications 
of sattva, rajas, and tamas. Prakrti is maya. The Lord is 
possessed of the power of maya.^®^ Prakrti is real, but dependent 
on God. It is the power of God. The Lord of maya creates 
the universe and the embodied souls. He creates the world 
out of his own power or prakrti, and covers himself with its 
products, even as a spider makes a cobweb of threads drawn 
out of its own body. He manifests himself as the diverse world 
by his inscrutable power of maya, and rules over it with his 
countless powers. He manifests himself in the world, and 
withdraws it into himself. He alone exists at the time of 
creation and dissolution.^®^ He conceals his power with sattva, 
rajas, and tamas, which are his own energy.^®® 

The individual souls are unborn and eternal. But they 
are associated with bodies by God. He is the creator of em- 
bodied souls. They are ignorant and dependent on God. They 
are neither male, nor female, nor neuter. They are disembodied 
souls, wLich assume various bodies according to their merits 
and demerits. Their connection with bodies is due to desire 
contact, perception, and delusion. They are associated with the 
bodies composed of sattva, rajas, and tamas, perform actions for 
the sake of their fruits, experience happiness and misery, and 
transmigrate to other bodies according to their moral deserts. 
They forget their intrinsic divine nature, and identify them- 
selves with their bodies. They are attached to prakrti, and 
entangled in bondage. They experience its modifications, are 
detached from them, and become free. Ignorance is bondage. 
Knowledge is freedom. The individual souls are subtle, but 
they are capable of attaining infinitude.^®® 
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iii. 17; iv. 11; v. 1, 4, 5; vi. 6, 11, 16. 

May^ tn prakrtiifa vidyan mayinam tu mahesvaram 
Asman mayi sfjate vilvanj etat. iv 9 
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‘‘Two birds, inseparable friends, live in the same tree. One 
eats its sweet fruits, while the other looks on without eating 
them.’*^®^ The individual soul and the supreme soul live in the 
same body. God, the supreme soul, the iimer guide of the 
individual soul, neither enjoys nor suffers, but merely witnesses 
the jiva’s enjoyments and sufferings. But the jiva enjoys and 
suffers according to its deserts. The individual soul forgets its 
divine nature, is entangled in bondage, and suffers. But when 
it dispels avidya, knows its inner Lord and his glory, it is 
relieved of misery and released. Ignorance is the cause of 
bondage. Knowledge is the cause of release.^®® 

Mok§a is infinite peace, freedom from sorrow, eternal bliss. 
Extinction of desire is extinction of sorrow. Realization of the 
Atman extinguishes sorrow. Mok§a is merging of the individual 
soul in Brahman.^®® 

The Atman, the supreme Self, can be known by concen- 
trated mind and intellect, truthfulness and penance, meditation, 
and intuition. Posture, breath-control, fixation of mind on the 
heart, withdrawal of the senses from their objects, and yoga 
are the auxiliary means to the knowledge of the A^an. Self- 
surrender (prapatti) and supreme devotion to the preceptor and 
God, and grace of God are necessary for acquiring saving 
knowledge. 

Meditation on God leads to union with him, which dispels 
avidya and appearance of the world. It generates knowledge 
of God, which destroys all afflictions (klesa). When they are 
destroyed, fetters are broken. Knowledge of God leads to 
immortality. There is no other way to achieve the goal. When 
darkness of ignorance is dispelled, the one imperishable and 
auspicious Lord shines ; there remains neither being nor non- 
being. He can be known by intuition only.^^^ In the Sveta- 
svatara Upani^ad there is a blend of absolutism with theism, 
though theism is its predominant note. 

10. The Germs of the Systems of Indian Philosophy in the 
Upanisads, 


^"iv. 6. 7; L 8. 

II, 14; ii. 14; iii. 20; i. 7; vi. 12, 20. 
i. 3, 4, 10, 11, 16; ii. 2. 3, 8, 9, 11, 12; iii. 20; iv. 21 ; vi. 18, 21, 23. 
""‘L 10, 11; iii. 8, 13; iv. 18, 20. 
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/ The different schools of the Ved^ta directly originate in 
/ the Upani§ads, and try to interpret the important texts and 
/ harmonize them with one another in the light of their own 
I doctrines. 

/ Samkara, the founder of the Advaita Vedanta, emphasizes 
the texts that clearly show the identity of the individual soul 
with the supreme soul or Brahman. He takes names and forms 
(namarupa) in the sense of appearances. He takes undeveloped, 
unmanifested, and undifferentiated names and forms (avyakrta 
namarupa) as may a, the matrix of the world-appearance. He 
identifies avidya with may, a. He regards modifications as mere 
words, names and forms, or appearances. He regards Brahmati ^ 
the ground of the^ world, as rea l, and tie jwqrld as 
appearanceT' ^HF're^rds the individual souls (jiva) and God 
(Isvara) or determinate and qualified Brahman also as pheno- 
menal appearances. He regards indeterminate and unqualified 
Brahman as the ontological reality, which is an impersonal 
pure subject-objectless consciousness and bliss. H§_xegards 
k nowledg e (jnana) as the only m eans of l iberation. Action 
(Erma) ^F^ ^idya7~ ^Higher intuitive knowledge is vidya. 
Knowing Brahman is being Brahman (brahmabhavana) and 
being all (sarvabhavana) . Brahman or Atman can be realized 
here on earth in an embodied condition, when avidya is des- 
troyed and desires are eradicated. There is gradual release 
(kramamukti) . Worship of Isvara gives gradual release. In- 
tuition of Brahman gives embodied release (jivanmukti).^^^ 

‘There is no plurality in this wwld’. ‘Where is duality, 
as it were, one sees another’. ‘One who sees plurality, as it 
were, ^ meets death after death’. ‘But where all is realized as 
one Atman only, there is neither the knower nor the known’. 
‘All this is Atman’. ‘This Atman is Brahman’. ‘Brahman 
is veiled by falsehood. Though Brahman is true, it is covered 
by falsehood’. ‘One who sees one Brahman does not meet 
death’. ‘Brahman or Atman is eternal, and cannot be attained 
by actions, which are non-etemal’. ‘One who knows Brahman, 


Up., ii. 1. 15; ii. 3. 9, 14; i. 2. 4; Isa Up., II; Mtmd. Up. 
1. 2. 7; 11. I. 10; ii. 2. 5; iii. I. 3, 5, 8; iii. 2. 5, 7, 8* Br. Up. iv 4 
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becomes Brahman\ ‘That thou art’.^^* Such texts are the 
foundation of the Advaita Vedanta. 

Ramanuja, the foimder of the Visistadvaita Vedanta, lays 
stress on the texts that indicate difference between the indivi- 
dual souls and the world, on the one hand, and Brahman, on 
the other. He identifies Brahman with Isvara. ‘This Atman is 
free from sin, old age, death, sorrow, hunger and thirst, 
desirous of truth, and resolved on truth. This text shows 
that God is devoid of impure qualities and possessed of excel- 
lent qualities. He is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of 
the world, the inner controller of the world and the individual 
souls (antary^in), and the Tord of the Taw of Karma. He 
is the Lord of mutable prak^i and immutable souls. He 
impels the world of enjoyable objects and experiencing souls. 
He is the eternal Soiil among eternal souls. He is the conscious 
Sotil among conscious souls. He is their supreme Lord. He 
fulfils the desires of many souls in accordance with their merits 
and demerits. He is their iimer controller. They experience 
the fruits of their actions. But he merely looks on as an in- 
different spectator. He does not experience their joys and 
sorrows. He dwells within the world and the selves, who is 
different from them, whom they do not know, whose body 
(sarira) they are and who guides them from within. The world 
and the individual souls are his body. He is their soul. They 
are inseparable from one another. There is inseparable relation 
among them. 

God endowed with maya creates the world. Maya is 
prakrti. It is the power of God. It is real and composed of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, which are divine energy. God has 
infinite multiform powers. They constitute prakrti. CkKi 
manifests the world and embodied souls, which exist in an 
unmanifest condition during dissolution in Brahman. They 
exist in a causal state in him during dissolution. They exist 

Br. Up., iv. 4. 5, 7, 10, 2Zt 25 ; iv. 3. 32 ; iv. 5. 7, 15 ; viii 3. 1-2 ; 
Ch^d. Up., vi. 12. 3; Kath. Up., ii. 1. 10, 11; i. 2. 10; HIP., Vol. H. 
Ch. VII 

»^*Chand. Up., viii. 3. 5. 

‘’^*Chand. Up., iii. 14. 1; Svet. Up., vi. 16; i. 10; vi. 9; i. 12 
vi. 13; i. 3, 4, 8; u. 4, 15-17; iii. 2, 9, 10, 14, 15, 21; v. 2, 7-9; Kath 
Up., ii. 2. 13; Muiid* hi. 1- b 2; By. Up., iii. 7. 3-22; Snbala Up., 7. 

Svet. Up., iv. 9, 10; vi. 8. 

Tannamarupabhyam vyakriyata. By. Up., i. 4. 7, 
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in an effected state after creation. Tlie world is real. It is 
rooted in Being. It abides in Being. It is grounded in Being. 
Being is Brahman. Ramtouja advocates Satkaryavada. The 
effect pre-exists in its cause. It is its modification. Both cause 
and effect are real. The effect cannot exist apart from its cause. 
Brahman and the world both are real as cause and effect. 

God is omniscient and omnipotent. The individual souls 
are ignorant and devoid of sovereignty over the world. He 
is their inner guide. They are eternal and immutable. Their 
bondage is due to their ignorance of God. Their liberation is 
due to their knowledge of God.^’'® Performance of duties 
(karma), devotion (bhakti), and knowledge (jfiana) lead to 
liberation. Release is essential similarity between the indivi- 
dual soul and Brahman. It is not identity.^®® 

The individual soul is minute, atomic, or monadic (a^u).^®^ 
It is a knower. It is not mere knowledge. It does not lose 
its knowerhood in the state of release. 

The Sathkhya dualism of prakrti and puru§as can be traced 
to the Upanisads. If the concept of God is excluded from the 
philosophy of the Sveidsvatara Upanisad, it becomes the 
Samkhya philosophy. There is one, unborn, mutable, eternal 
and unconscious prakrti composed of sattva, rajas and tamas. 
Its products are objects of experience. They also are composed 
of the three gunas. One pinu§a is entangled in bondage by 
erroneously identif5ang itself with prakrti or its product, the 
mind-body-complex. Another purusa realizes its difference from 
prakiti, gives up attachment for it, and is liberated. Avidya 
or non-discrimination is the cause of bondage. Vidya or dis- 
crimination is the cause of liberation.^®® 

The individual souls are eternal and conscious. They are 
not rulers (ani^) of the world. They are immutable (ak^ara). 
They are enjoyers in the state of bondage. They are knowers 
(dra§ta), witnesses (sak§in), and non-doers (akarta). They are 
devoid of merits and demerits. They are pure, taintless, and 


Samnulah sarvah prajah sadayatanah satpratsthah. Chand. Up 
vi. 8. 6. 

Svet. Up., i. 9; Hand. Up,, iii. 1. 2. 

Mnnd. Up., iii, 2. 8. 
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devoid of sattva, rajas and tamas. They are, in their essential 
nature, eternally pure, conscious, and liberated/®^ 

Prak|±[ is made of sattva, rajas and tamas. Mahat springs 
from avyakta or prakrti. Primal matter (bhutadi) springs from 
mahat. Five tanmatras or subtle essences spring from 
bhutadi. Ether springs from tanmatras. Air springs from ether. 
Fire springs from air. Water springs from fire. Earth springs 
from water. This is the order of creation. Dissolution is the 
reverse process. Manas is superior to the sense-organs. 
Buddhi is superior to manas. The Atman is superior to buddhi. 
Avyakta or prakrti is superior to mahat or cosmic intellect. 
Puru§a is superior to avyakta. There is nothing higher than 
puru§a.^®® The Samkhya doctrine of atheism caimot be traced 
to the Upanisads whose central concept is Brahman or Isvara. 
The Samkhya doctrine of Satkaryavada is fotmd in the Upa- 
ni§ads. There was Being (sat) before creation. The world was 
created out of Being. An effect is a real modification of its 
cause. It cannot exist apart from its cause. The main 
elements of the Samkhya philosophy except atheism are found 
in the Upanisads. 

The Yoga philosophy can be traced to the Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad, God is the Eord of prakrti and puru§as. He is 
devoid of sattva, rajas and tamas, taintless, and free from 
merits and demerits. The individual souls are immutable and 
eternal knowers. They are devoid of the gupas. Prakrti is 
composed of sattva, rajas and tamas, mutable and eternal. It 
is the root-evolvent of the world of knowable and enjoyable 
objects. Non-discrimination of puru§a and prakrii is the cause 
of bondage. Discrimination is the cause of liberation. Non- 
discrimination is ignorance (avidya). Discrimination is know- 
ledge (vidya). The individual self (purusa) can be known by 
intuition due to meditation (adhyatmayoga) . It cannot be 
known by discursive knowledge (vijnana), but by intuition 


Up., iv. 9, 10; i. 9; iv. 5; v. 7, 9-12; iv. 7 ; i. 8; vi. 13; 
i. 10; Br. Up., iv. 3. 30; iii. -4. 2; iii. 7. 23_; vi._ 3. 9; ii. 4, 14 ; Ch^d. 
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(prajilana). The Atman is to be heard, reflected and meditated 
on. Nididhyasana is meditation. Sama is sense-control. Dama 
is mind-control. Titik§a is endurance of hardships. Uparati is 
withdrawal of the senses from their objects (pratyahara). 
Samadhi is absorption or trance, Yama, niyama, asana, prana- 
yama, pratyahara, dharana, dhyana, and samadhi are men- 
tioned.^®® The practice of yoga is mentioned in the Upani§ads. 

The Nyaya ontology can be traced to the Upanisads. God 
is the omnipresent, oroniscient, eternal and perfect Lord. He 
is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world. He is 
the Lord of the Law of Karma. He is the originator of the 
moral laws (vidhi). He is the creator of the Vedas. The 
individual souls are knowers (jnata), enjoyers (bhokta), and 
doers (karta).^®® The world is composed of earth, water, fire, 
air, ether, time, space, life, and organisms. The body is the 
vehicle of experience. It is an instrument of the self, which 
is its controller. The sense-organs are the organs of its know- 
ledge. Manas is superior to the sense-organs. The self is 
superior to the manas and the sense-organs.^®^ The Nyaya 
doctrine of Asatkaryavada is found in the Upani§ads. ‘There 
was non-being at first, being was produced out of non-being.’^®® 
The effect does not pre-exist in its cause. The doctrine of 
creation of the world by God out of the pre-existing atoms of 
earth, water, fire, and air is not found in the Upani§ads. 
Ignorance is the cause of bondage. Knowledge is the cause of 
liberation. Liberation is the pure state of the self free from 
merits and demerits, joys and sorrows, attachment and 
aversion. ’^®® 

The Vaise§ika ontology of nature, souls and God resembles 
the Nyaya ontology. The atoms are mentioned. ‘The self is 
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subtler than atoms’/®^ The Vai&sika categories cannot be 
traced to the Upani§ads. 

The Miniaihsa atheism is foreign to the spirit of the Upani- 
sads. Its philosophy of nature and souls resembles the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika philosophy. Karma is the chief means of liberation. 
The Upani§ads recognize it as a means of mok§a.^®^ The 
Mimamsa doctrine of eternity of sounds may be traced to 
'eternity of the sound ‘Om’, which is identical with Brahman. 
The past, the present, and the future constitute ^Om\ What 
transcends the three times constitutes ‘Om^ which is eternal.^®® 
The chief elements of the orthodox systems of Indian philo- 
sophy are found in the Upani§ads. 

The Carv^a doctrine of the self as identical with the body, 
non-existence of future life, and pleasure as the highest good 
is mentioned in the Upani§ads, and it is criticized by them.^®’^ 
The Buddhist doctrine of impermanence is the antithesis of 
the Upani§adic doctrine of eternity of Brahman or Atman. It 
is a variant of the Upam§adic doctrine of non-etemity of all 
that is not Atman. Avidya is the cause of bondage according 
to both. Knowledge of the non-etemal body, vital forces, and 
the sense-organs, the manas and the buddhi as the eternal 
Atman is avidya according to the Upanisads. Knowledge of 
the eternal and permanent is avidya according Buddhism, 
which regards the Atman as a flux of impermanent bodily pro- 
cesses and cognitions, feelings and volitions. The Jaina 
doctrine of manifoldness of reality inay be traced to the TJpani- 
§adic doctrine of Brahman as the s3aithesis of contradictory 
qualities. Brahman is static and dynamic, immobile and mobile, 
far and near, subtle and great.^®® The Jaina regards the reality 
as midtiform. The Carvaka, the Buddhist and the Jaina reject 
the authority of the Vedas, and deny the existence of Brahman. 
They are the heterodox schools of Indian philosophy. 
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CHAPTER 11 

THE PHn^OSOPHY OF THE EPICS 

1 . Introduction, 

The philosophy of the Epics is theistic. They believe in 
prakrti and purusas or souls, which are real forms of Brahman. 
They conceive of Brahman as the Eord of prakiti and purusas, 
invested with moral attributes, and adapting them to each other 
to realize the moral ends of individual souls. God is the moral 
governor. 

He is the dispenser of the fruits of actions. He gives 
happiness as the reward of right actions, and misery as the 
punishment for wrong actions. He is the creator, preserver, 
and destroyer of the world. Prakrti is the eternal root-evolvent, 
which is composed of sattva, rajas and tamas. It is modified 
into the physical, biological, and psychical entities. It is the 
power of God, who, though devoid of sattva, rajas and tamas, 
creates them, and modifies them into the world. It is the 
magical power of God, the great magician. The purusas are 
eternal conscious principles, which are associated with the 
physical organism, manas, buddhi, and ahamkara. They are 
spiritual entities. They are sometimes described as mere reflec- 
tions of Brahman in avidya,- or limitations of Brahman by it, 
which realize their identity with him, when avidya is destroyed. 
Brahman is conceived as the Eord of the world and the finite 
souls, which are distinct from them. But sometimes Brahman 
is conceived as one, infinite, eternal, pure and attributeless 
consciousness, which appears to be the multiform world and 
multiplicity of finite souls. These two phases of thought are 
found in the $vetdsvatara Upanisad, There is a thin destinction 
between the individual soul and the universal soul or Brahman. 
Human freedom is practically denied, though the necessity of 
rigid control of the senses and mind, austerities, moral obser- 
vances, and meditation is emphasized, which implies freedom 
of the will. Determination of human action by the will of 
God is emphasized. The role of psychical predispositions 
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acquired in previous births (prarabdha karma) in determining 
human actions is very much stressed. Time (kala) is personified 
and deified. It is supposed to guide the destiny of man. All 
things are subject to the yoke of time. Pre«determination of 
human actions by God is predestination. But predetermination 
of them by time is fatalism. There is a strong note of pre- 
destination and fatalism in the Epics. Yet human freedom is 
grudgingly recognized. Destiny (daiva) without freedom is im- 
availing. Human freedom (puru§akara) is necessary for 
achievement of the ends of life (puni^rtha). The importance 
of human freedom is minimized. The freedom, sovereignty, 
and omnipotence of God are over-emphasized. Yet ascetic 
morality, which depends upon human freedom and control of 
sensibility by reason, is the key-note of the ethics of the Epics. 
The philosophy of the Mahdbhdrata resembles that of the Svetd- 
svatara Upanisad and the Manusarhhitd, The philosophy of the 
Rdmdyana also is theistic. It discusses morality more than 
philosophy. The philosophy of the Manusamhitd is sketched 
below. 


2. The Manusamhitd, 

The Manusamhitd is held in great respect among the 
Dharma^stras. Maxmiiller opines that Manusmrti is based 
on an ancient Dharma Sutra. It is a recast and versification of 
it. Sir William Jones dates the Code of Manu 1250 B.C^; 
Schlegel dates it 1000 B.C. Whitney assigns it to the Epic 
period. Manu is mentioned in the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhd- 
rata. Common verses occur in the Manusafhhitd and the Mahd- 
bhdrata, The Manusamhitd appears to be prior to the Mahd- 
bhdrata. Common ethical concepts occur in the Manusamhitd 
and the Bhagavad Gttd, both of which are mainly ethical 
treatises. Both inculcate mental purity, and condemn ritualistic 
morality. The ethics of the Bhagavad Gltd is more comprehen- 
sive, personal and reflective than Manuks ethics. It is discussed 
in the second volume. 

The Code of Manu is mainly a treatise on ethics and law. 
But it gives a cosmology and an ontology of the crude type. 
Its cosmology is a blend of the Samkhya dualism and theism. 
It advocates theistic Samkhya, like the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Puranas. 
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The cosmology of Manu is based on the hymn of creation 
of the Rg Veda. Brahman is the ultimate reality. He mani- 
fests himself as Hiranyagarbha and Prakiti. He created the 
waters, and placed his seed in them. The seed became the 
golden egg. He was born in it as Brahma. He divided the 
egg into two halves, heaven and earth. This world was enveloped 
in darkness all round before creation. It was sleeping as it 
were. It was in a state of prakrti, which was imperceptible, 
indeterminate, incomprehensible by reason, and unknowable. 
Then the lyord, who is self-born and imperceptible, impelled 
prakrti to evolve into the w^orld. He who is subtle, unmanifest, 
eternal, imperceptible, inconceivable, and immanent in all 
creatures, manifested himself in the world. He created mahat, 
ahamk^a, manas, the five organs of knowledge, the five subtle 
essences (tanmtoas), and the five elements. All evolutes of 
prakrti are composed of the three gupas, sattva, rajas, and 
tarn as. The five gross elements are composed of the five tan- 
matras. 

Mahat, impelled by the Lord, creates ak^a, which has 
soimd. Akasa is modified into air endued with touch. Air is 
modified into light endued with colour. Light is modified into 
water endued with taste. Water is modified into earth endued 
with odour. The Lord creates and destroys the world in sport. ^ 

The Samkhya does not believe in God as the creator of the 
world. Prakrti is modified into the world for the enjoyment and 
liberation of individual souls {puru§a). It evolves into mahat, 
ahaihkara, manas, sensory and motor organs, five tanmatras, 
and five elements. This is the Samkhya theory of evolution. 
But the Lord, according to Manu, creates all these out of 
prakrti. 

The Lord creates inanimate and animate creatures accord- 
ing to the Law of Karma. He creates them in accordance with 
their merits and demerits. Manu believes in rebirth. The 
sattvika souls are reborn as gods. The rajasa souls are reborn 
as men. The tamasa souls are reborn as lower animals. 
Owing to vices due to mental actions human souls are bom in 
lower castes. Owing to vices due to verbal actions they are 
born as birds and beasts. Owing to vices due to bodily actions 
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they are bom as unmoving creatures. The Lord creates the 
four castes, Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras.^ 

The supreme Self (para purusa), the Lord of all creatures, 
subtler than the subtle, is known by the stilled manas entirely 
withdrawn from the world. Worship of the eternal Lord is the 
best.^ Here the Lord is called Brahman, the supreme Self, 
The entire universe abides in it. The Atman associates the 
individual souls (k§etrajna) with merits and demerits. Here 
the Lord is called the Atman. He revolves all creatures in the 
cycle of births and deaths. All creatures are in the Atman. 
The Atman is in all creatures.^ Absolutism, pantheism, and 
theism of the Upani§ads are blended in Manu’s theology. 

The individual soul transmigrates into human or animal 
bodies with a subtle body (suksma sarira) according to its 
merits and demerits due to mental, verbal, and bodily actions. 
The subtle body is made of the subtle essences (tanmatra) of 
the five elements. The soul can enjoy or suffer through it. 
There are eleven sense-organs, the five organs of knowledge, 
the five organs of action, and manas, which is a sensori-motor 
organ. The Buddhi is made of sattva, rajas, and tamas. Sattva 
gives knowledge and pleasure. Rajas gives desire, aversion, and 
pain. Tamas gives ignorance and delusion.^ This is the 
Sariikhya doctrine. 

Manu tries to reconcile daiva with puru§ak^a. The merits 
and demerits acquired in the previous births (prarabdha karma), 
which are the results of free voluntary actions, constitute daiva 
karma. It is not fate, destiny, or chance, which is independent 
of free volitions. But manu§a karma (purusakara) consists 
of free human actions in the present birth. Daiva karma can- 
not be ascertained by human thought. But manusa karma can 
be ascertained and evaluated. So a person should make free 
exertions for accomplishment of ends.® 

The Manusamhitd is mainly concerned with duties and 
virtues, the supreme ends of life, and the means to the realiza- 
tion of the highest good. Manu’s ethics is a blend of custo- 
mary morality and personal reflective morality. He tries to 

*i. 41-42; i. 28; xii. 40; xii. 9; i. 31. 
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formulate the criteria of rightness and wrongness and arrive 
at a conception of the highest good. 

Dharma is prescribed by the Vedas. It is a means to the 
highest good.’^ Yajus, Sama, and Atharva, Smrti, good 

conduct (^la) of persons well-versed in them, conduct (acara) 
of virtuous persons, and satisfaction of the self (atmanah tu§ti) 
are the sources of Dharma.® A moral action is approved by 
conscience, and gives satisfaction to the soul (atmatu§ti)® One 
should do what is approved by one*s conscience.^® Dharma is 
prescribed by the Vedas. What is prescribed by them is the 
supreme Dharma. What is prescribed by persons well-versed 
in them is the highest Dharma. It is not what is prescribed by 
thousands of ignorant persons. Perception, reason, and the 
Sastras are the means of knowing Dharma. Instructions of 
sages in harmony with the prescriptions of the Vedas and reason 
(tarka) also are the means of knowing it. Reason deduces con- 
crete duties in particular situations from the injunctions of the 
Vedas. The Brahmanas of good conduct, well-versed in the 
Vedas, are competent judges in the determination of duties. 
The Vedas, Smrti, good conduct of virtuous persons (sadacara), 
and what pleases the self are the sources of Dharma. The 
Sruti is the highest source of Dharma. Brahma revealed the 
three Vedas, Rk, Sama, and Yajus, Manu regards the Divine 
Law as the moral standard. What is commanded by God is 
right. What is forbidden by him is wrong. His injunctions 
and prohibitions are known from the Vedas revealed by him. 
They are also known from the conduct of persons well-versed 
in them (sadacara). They are the competent judges in deter- 
mining duties. We should be guided by them. But what is 
approved by them is not contrary to reason. It is approved by 
reason or conscience. Dharma is what is done by persons well- 
versed in the Vedas, and always approved by the conscience of 
virtuous persons.^® Manu believes in personal reflective mora- 
lity also. What is approved by conscience is right, and what 

" Vedapramanakah srevahsadhanam dharmah. ii. 1. 
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is disapproved by conscience is wrong. What gives satisfaction 
to the soul is right. What gives dissatisfaction to it is wrong. 
But he does not give superiority to conscience over the Vedas. 
He does not regard the Internal I^aw of conscience as superior 
to the External Law of God revealed in the Vedas. His ethics 
is more authoritarian than rational and personal. He believes 
in the Social Law also as the moral standard. He recognizes 
the customary morality of the society. But it should be in con- 
formity with the Sruti and the Smrti. The traditional good 
conduct of generations^® of virtuous persons in a country is called 
sadacara or acara. It constitutes the Ethos of a commtmity. One 
who observes customary conduct (acara) lives long, and attains 
happiness. One who violates customary morality is condemned 
by all and becomes unhappy. Traditional customary morality 
(sasvatah acarah) should be observed by the four castes. Acara 
is a source of Dharma. It is the supreme Dharma, which is in 
conformity with the Sruti and the Smrti. It should always be 
observed by a person, who intends to realize the highest good. 
One who deviates from customary conduct (ac^a) does not 
achieve good. One who observes it achieves good.^® One 
should observe the Ethos of one’s community. But Manu con- 
demns customary morality, if it violates the commands of the 
Vedas or the Divine Law. Acara in harmony with the Divine 
Law is a source of Dharma.^** Thus Manu regards the Divine 
Law as the supreme Dharma. He regards the Ethos, custom, 
or the Social Law also as a subordinate criterion of the rightness 
and wrongness of actions. He regards conscience also as a 
faculty of determining rightness and wrongness of actions. 
What is approved by conscience is right. What excites self- 
complacence is right. What excites remorse and dissatisfaction 
is wrong. Thus Manu does not ignore the authority of reason 
or conscience in morality. He gives a subordinate place to the 
Internal Law of conscience and the Social Law. He gives supe- 
riority to the Divine Law as the moral standard. 

Manu regards happiness (kama), wealth (artha), virtue 
(dharma), and liberation (mok§a) as the ends of life. Sattva, 
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rajas and tamas are the springs of action, Tamas seeks happi- 
ness. Rajas seeks wealth. Sattva seeks virtue. Sattva is 
superior to rajas. Rajas is superior to tamas. Wealth is higher 
than happiness. Virtue is higher than wealth, Wealth and 
happiness, which are repugnant to virtue, should be discarded,^* 
But Manu does not altogether disregard the claim of happiness. 
Dharma is the cause of happiness. Vice is the cause of misery. 
Happiness is higher than sentient pleasure. It is not repugnant 
to virtue. It is rational. Even virtue, which brings unhappi- 
ness at the end, should be avoided.^^ Wealth and happiness are 
transient. But dharma alone accompanies the soul to the other 
world. Dharma or virtue is the permanent excellence of 
character, which is the result of habitual performance of duties. 
A person should acquire dharma slowly by performing his duties^ 
always.^® Dharma takes him to heaven quickly. He can avoid 
suffering in hell with the aid of dharma.^^ Non-injury is a great 
virtue. One should always acquire dharma without causing 
pain to all creatures.^® It is wrong to think that Hindu ethics 
is egoistic. 

Manu’s ethics tends to be anti-hedonistic. Desire is never 
pacified by its gratification. The more it is gratified, the more 
it is intensified.^® Renunciation of desires is better than their 
fulfilment.®® Contentment is the root of happiness. Discontent- 
ment is the root of unhappiness.®^ One should control his 
desires, and cultivate contentment in order to attain happiness.®® 
The supreme ends of life should be realized with all the senses 
completely controlled and the manas perfectly disciplined.®® 
Manu recognizes the importance of human freedom. Misery 
is subjection to others. Happiness is subjection to self.®^ One 
should give up actions whose fulfilment depends upon others. 
One should carefully perform actions, which depend on one- 
self.®® 
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Manu’s ethics tends to be ascetic. All human happiness 
springs from penance.^® This happiness is different from 
pleasure. Happiness springs from conquest of desires. Pleasure 
springs from gratification of desires. Manu believes in atone- 
ment for sins. Sins are expiated by penance. Penance puri- 
fies the soul. It leads the soul to heaven. It leads to the attain- 
ment of the highest good (nihsreyasa) , when it is accompanied 
by the knowledge of Brahman. Recitation of gayatii is atone- 
ment for sins.^® 

Duties for the fulfilment of desires (kamya karma) lead 
to happiness on earth or in heaven. They are the cause of 
bondage. So they should not be performed. But daily obliga- 
tory duties (nitya karma) and occasional duties (naimittika 
karma) should be performed. They purify the mind, and make 
it fit for acquiring the knowledge of the Atman. 

Manu enjoins the performance of certain duties. One should 
study the scriptinres daily, endure hardships, give charity, make 
sacrifices, abstain from accepting gifts from others, and culti- 
vate friendship for all (maitra), compassion for all creatures 
(sarvabhutanukampa), and self-control.^*^ Patience (dhrti), for- 
giveness {k§ama), control of passions (dama), non-stealing 
(asteya), purity (sauca), sense-restraint (indriyanigraha), know- 
ledge of the scriptures (dhi), knowledge of the self (vidya), 
truthfulness (satya), and absence of anger (akrodha) are the 
ten virtues.^^ Firm resolution, tenderness, penance, non-injury, 
sense-restraint, charity, and avoidance of cruel persons lead to 
heaven."*^ Teamed persons are purified by forgiveness, wrong- 
doers by charity, and persons well-versed in the Vedas by 
penance. Secret sins are expiated by reciting the name of God. 
The mind is purified by tmth, the buddhi by knowledge, and 
the soul by learning and penance. Truthfulness, absence of 
enmity, and absence of anger should be cultivated. One should 
speak the tmth. One should not speak falsehood. One should 
tolerate the abuse of others. But one should not insult others. 
One should not bear enmity to any person. One should control 

** Topomulam sarvaih majin§akaih sukham. xi. 234. 
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one’s anger completely. One should not get angry with an 
angry person. One should be courteous to a person, who abuses 
him. One should treat all creatures as equal.^^ 

The duties prescribed by the Vedas are two-fold, pravrtti 
and nivftti. Duties prompted by desire for fruits here or in 
heaven (ktoiyakarma) constitute pravrtta karma. They are 
prudential duties. Duties free from desire for fruits (ni§kama 
karma) and preceded by the knowledge of Brahman constitute 
nivrtta karma. They are rational duties. The former give 
happiness and prosperity here and in heaven. The latter lead 
to the attainment of the highest good (nihsreyasa). The former 
lead to a status equal to that of gods. The latter lead to cessa- 
tion of birth. Harmlessness, truthfulness, non-stealing, purity, 
and sense-restraint are the common duties of the four castes. 
Harmlessness is the primary duty. Non-injury to the preceptor, 
the spiritual guide, the expounder of the Vedas, father, mother, 
Brahmanas, hermits, and cows is specially obligatory. Unbelief 
or disbelief in after-life, cavilling at the Vedas, and reviling 
gods should be avoided. Hatred, boastfulness, pride, wrath, 
and cruelty should be eschewed. The specific duties of the 
Brahmanas are the study and the teaching of the scriptures, 
charity, performance of sacrifices for themselves and others, 
and acceptance of gifts. Those of the K§atriyas are protection 
of subjects, charity, performance of sacrificed, study of the 
scriptures, and absence of attachment for objects of enjoyment. 
Those of the Vaisyas are tending cattle, charity, sacrifices, 
study of the scriptures, trade, agriculture, and lending money. 
Those of the Siidras are the service of the Brahmanas, the 
K§atriyas, and Vaisyas.^® The specific duties are those relating 
to the castes and the stages of life. One should always perform 
one’s own specific duties prescribed by the Vedas and the 
Smrtis with great care. One’s own specific duties even ill-done 
are superior to others’ specific duties well-done. Manu recog- 
niges the supremacy of the Brahmanas. They are the highest 
of the four castes. They preserve the social order by examples 
and precepts. They are the masters.^® 
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Manu enjoins the performance of five kinds of sacrifices 
(pancayajna). Brahmanyajna is the study and the teaching of 
the scriptures and the recitation of the name of God. Pitn^'ajna 
is the performance of Sraddha and offering oblation to the 
departed ancesters, and procreation of sons. Devayajna is the 
performance of sacrifices. Nryajna is hospitality to guests. 
Bhutayajna is giving food to animals.'*® Here Manu takes the 
sacrifices in a figurative sense. 

Manu enjoins purity of mind and purity of overt actions. 
He does not enjoin purity of external conduct only. He speaks 
of three kinds of sins, mental, verbal and bodily. Intention 
to steal others’ wealth, harbouring thought of injury to others, 
disbelief* in the next world are the three kinds of immoral 
mental actions. Speaking harsh words, speaking falsehood, 
speaking ill of others behind their back, irrelevant talk, and 
idle gossip are the four kinds of immoral verbal actions. 
Stealing others’ wealth, killing animals forbidden by the scrip- 
tures, and adultery are the three immoral bodily actions. 

Truthfulness is restraint of speech ; non-persecution of 
others (apidana) is restraint of hands ; temperance is restraint 
in eating.^* Hypocrisy is falsehood. Truth is harmony of 
words with thoughts. Untruth to save the Life of Brahmans, 
K§atriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras is better than truth. Truth 
should be subordinated to humanitarian considerations. 

Harmlessness is a common duty of all. Killing animals 
(himsa) prescribed by the Vedas in sacrifices should be con- 
sidered as non-killing (ahimsa). One who kills animals for 
his own pleasure, does not attain happiness here or hereafter. 
Non-injury to animals in the form of avoidance of oppression, 
causing pain to animals, and killing them leads to supreme 
happiness. One who kills an animal, or w^ho permits another 
to kill it, or who buys or sells flesh, or who cooks it, or w^ho 
serves or eats it, is guilty of killing."'® One who desires the 
good of all creatures, attains supreme happiness.®^ Delight 
in truth (satya), virtue (dharma), good conduct worthy of an 
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Arya or a cultured person (aryavrtta), and purity (sauca) should 
be practised/® 

One who refrains from mental, verbal, and bodily sins, is 
an ascetic with thre staffs (tridaindin) . One who refrains from 
threefold sins in relation to all creatures, and controls lust and 
anger, attains perfection/® Manu enjoins purity of mind, 
speech, and body, control of passions, non-injury to all crea- 
tures, and devotion to the good of all. Elnowledge of duties is 
better than ignorance of them. Performance of duties is better 
than mere knowledge of them. Virtue is not mere knowledge, 
but habit of performing duties.®^ 

Sattva, rajas, and tamas are the basic springs of action. 
Greed, drowsiness, intolerance, cruelty, disbelief in the next 
world, violation of customary morality, begging, and negligence 
in the performance of duties are the indications of tamas. 
Delight in actions for the sake of fruits, impatience, commis- 
sion of sins, and pursuit of objects of enjo 3 anent are the indi- 
cations of rajas. The study of the Vedas, penance, knowledge, 
purity, sense-restraint, performance of duties, and meditation 
on the self are the indications of sattva®® One is ashamed of 
an action prompted by tamas done, to be done, or caused to be 
done by a person. It is disapproved by all. It is immoral. 
One desires to attain fame or welfare on earth by an action 
prompted by rajas, and grieves if the end is not achieved. One 
is not ashamed of an action prompted by sattva, when it is 
done, and feels self-complacence. It is approved by con- 
science, and gives satisfaction to the soul. It is moral.®® An 
action prompted by sattva is moral. An action prompted by 
rajas is moral or immiral. An action prompted by tamas is 
immoral. A moral action is approved by conscience, and 
praised by the society. An immoral action is disapproved by 
conscience, and condemned by the society. 

Manu advocates non-hedonistic morality. Renunciation of 
love and hatred, equanimity undisturbed by joy and sorrow, 
non-injury, detachment from pleasure, performance of daily 
obligatory duties (nityakarma), penances, sense-restraint, 
regular study of the scriptures, service to preceptors, and 
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knowledge of Brahman are the means to the highest good 
(mok§a). Elnowledge of Brahman is the chief of these means 
to mok§a. It leads to immorality (amrta). One who sees his 
Self in aU creatures and all creatures in his Self, and who offers 
sacrifices to his Self, attains freedom. Intuitive knowledge of 
Brahman leads to liberation. Ignorance is the cause of bondage. 
True knowledge (vidya) is the cause of mok§a®^ Integral vision 
or intuitive reaHzation (brahmasak§atkara) leads to release.®^ 
This is the teaching of the Upani§ads. Manu seems to advocate 
idealistic monism. 

Manu enjoins the practice of yoga, breath-control (prana- 
y^a), withdrawal of mind from the objects of enjoyment 
(pratyahara) , fixation of it on a part of the body (dharana), and 
meditation (dhyana). Recitation of the name of God (japa- 
yajna) is prescribed. It is better than ceremonial sacrifice (vidhi- 
yajna). Mental recitation is superior to inaudible recitation, 
which is superior to audible recitation.®^ Manu lays stress on 
purity of mind as an indispensable condition of the attainment 
of mok§a. 


3. The Mahdbharata 

The Mahdbharata refers to the Upani§ads, Manu, Kapila, 
Asuri, Pancasikha, Samkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, Vai^§ika, and 
the Vedanta. It advocates theistic Saihkhya philosophy like 
the Purmas. It preaches the cults of Narayana, Vasudeva, or 
Vi§nu and Siva. But it does not regard them as different deities. 
It does not believe in polytheism. It takes each deity as the 
supreme Tord. It appears to advocate henotheism and mono- 
theism. Sometimes it advocates idealistic monism or absolutism. 

Brahman is self-proved, self -existent and unconditioned 
(nirupadhi). He is infinite, eternal, and pure consciousness 
(cinmatra). He is inactive and immutable (kutastha). He is the 


•• Sarvabhnte§u catmanara sarvabhutani caUnani, 
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omnipresent and omniscient inner Self of all creatures (sarva- 
bhutapratyagatma). Infinite consciousness, bliss and freedom 
constitute his nature. He is supersensible, imperceptible, in- 
conceivable, inscrutable, and immeasurable. He is Para 
Brahman, He is the Atman or Paramatman. The Atman is 
only one. There is none other than the Atman.®® Brahman is 
the Witness (saksin). 

Brahman is expressed in maya (mayarupa), which is created 
by him. His body is made of maya (mayakaya). He is the great 
magician (mayavin) . He is the Lord of cosmic nescience (maha- 
mayadhara). He is cosmic nescience (mah^aya) or cosmic 
energy (maha&kti). He has manifold magical powers (aneka- 
maya). Brahman is self-luminous. He is the seed of the universe. 
He created it through avidya.®® Prakrti is avidya or maya. 
He manifests himself in the world through maya or prakiii. 
Prakrti is his maya. When the knowledge of Brahman dawns 
upon the mind, the entire universe is known as Brahman. 

God, the supreme Self, reproduces himself in infinite ways 
in finite creatures. He is their inner Self (pratyagatman).®* 
The individual soul is identical with the supreme Soul, Know- 
ledge of duality or difference is the cause of bondage. Know- 
ledge of non-duality (ekatva) or non-difference (samatva) is the 
cause of liberation.®^ Nilakantha takes non-difference as divi- 
nity (brahmabhava) of the self. He regards the individual self 
as a reflection or appearance (cidabhasarupa) of the supreme 
Self or Brahman. He regards Brahman as the one Witness 
(kevalasaksirupa) . There is non-difference between subject 
(drk) and object (drsya), which are mere appearances of the 
Absolute Self or pure undifferentiated consciousness.'^® The 
sages realize the identity of the individual self and the Absolute 
Self.^^ Mok§a is a state of pure objectless consciousness.^^ Thus 
Brahman is one, infinite, eternal, undifferentiated, objectless 
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consciousness. The world is an appearance of Brahman due to 
maya or avidya. The individual soul is identical with Brahman, 
Virtue and vice, merit and demerit, truth and untruth, birth 
and death are appearances (prakrta). The Samkhya and the 
Yoga consider them to be the effects of prakrti and its evolutes. 
But the pure and wise know the one eternal Brahman as the 
only transcendental reality, which is beyond pleasure and pain 
and other empirical qualities. This is the element of idealistic 
monism or absolutism in the Mahdhhdrata borrowed from the 
Upanisads.’^^ 

Brahman is two-fold : Sabda Brahman and Para Brahman. 
The Vedas (Logos) are Sabda Brahman. The supreme Brahman 
is Para Brahman. One who is well- versed in Sabda Brahman 
knows Para Brahman. The Mahdbhdrata does not take Para 
Brahman in the sense of indeterminate Brahman, and Sabda 
Brahman in the sense of determinate Brahman or the Lord 
here. God created Logos, reason (vidya) or word (vak), which 
is without origin or end. The Vedas sprang out of Logos. God 
is their creator.^® 

God is manifested in prakrti and the world. He is the con- 
necting thread of existence in the multiform world (jagadan- 
vaya). It is his form (rupa) or embodiment (murti). He is 
devoid of the gunas (nirguna), and yet he is their soul 
(gunatman) and is manifested in them. Sattva, rajas and tamas 
are his manifestations. He is invested with the three gunas 
(triguna). The gunas are interconnected with one another by 
God as a thread running through them.^^ Being and non- 
being, gross and subtle things exist in him. The rvorld is his 
body (visvmga). He is the world-soul (visvatma), the origin 
of the vrorld (visvasambhava) , and the impeller of all its pheno- 
mena (visvakarma) . He is the world (bhu). He transcends it 
(atibhu), and is its supreme Lord (samrat). He is autonomous 
(svarat). He is the Lord without origin and end. He creates 
all conscious and unconscious beings. He abides in them, and 
they abide in him. He is the mutable world (ksara), and the 

” Istanistavimuktarii hi tasthan brahma parat param. Nityam 
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immutable Lord (ak§ara). He is the creator, preserver, and 
destroyer of the world and time. He is without origin, middle, 
and end. He is omnipresent, infinite, eternal, great, uncaused 
and inactive. He is the Lord of the past, the present, and the 
future (bhutabhavye&) . He is the indwelling spirit in all 
phenomena (sarvatovrtta). He is formless (nivrttarupa) and un- 
manifest. He transcends the entire universe, which is spatial, 
temporal, changing, and caused. He is spaceless, timeless, in- 
active, uncaused, and immutable. He transcends space, time, 
and causality. He is transcendent and immanent in relation to 
the world. Sattva, rajas, and tamas are of the nature of God.^^ 
He is the world, which is his form or body. He takes the form 
of the individual soul, which is merged in him.®® He is its 
inner guide, and moves it to action. He is the agent (karta) 
in the jiva. It has no freedom. It does whatever it is impelled 
to do by him. He is the only ruler. There is no other ruler. 
A person considers himself to be a free agent through ignor- 
ance.®^ 

God is the gunas, the basic springs of action. He is all 
emotions and passions, which spring from them. He is lust and 
anger, morality and immorality, and desire to act (pravilti) 
and desire to abstain from action (nivrtti). He is sense-restraints 
(yama), moral observances (niyama), great observance (maha- 
niyama), penance (krcchra), great penance (mahakrcchra) , and 
all austerities (sarvakrcchra) . He is the sustainer of moral 
observances (niyamadhara). He resides in vows, sense-control, 
penance, learning, fame, glory, fortune, prosperity, and all 
other things. He is the ground of the outer nature and the 
inner nature. He is immanent in the universe.®^ This is the 
element of pantheism in the Mahdbhdrata. 

God is sinless (anagha), pure (suci), holy (pavitra), and 
good (mangala). He is the supreme Good (siva). He is the 
untainted fountain of good. He is the promulgator of dharma 
(dharmakarta) , the protector of dharma (dharmagopta) , and the 
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-embodiment of dharma (dharmin). He is the foundation of 
dharma, and the observer of dharma. He is the adorable I^ord. 
He is the Providence (dhata), the moral Governor (vidhata), 
and the preceptor of the world (guru). He is the Moral Judge 
of the actions of persons, and the giver of fruits of their actions 
(vasuprada) according to the Law of Karma. He is the giver of 
boons (varaprada). He is the dispenser of the Moral Law 
(dharmadhyaksa). He is Truth (satya). Good (mahgala), and 
Beauty (kanta). He is supremely beautiful (sarvMgasundara) 
-and terrible (bhima). He is the doer of good (ksemakrt). He 
is kind, quenches all desires, and dispels all doubts. He is the 
most merciful Being. Persons attain heaven and liberation 
through his grace. He is friend (suhrt) and refuge (^ranya) 
of all. He is fond of devotees (bhaktavatsala) . He accepts all 
acts of worship of his devotees, who have a single-minded devo- 
tion. None is dearer to him than his devotee. He fulfils all 
his desires (sarvakamaprada) . He is the highest goal of all. 
He is the Witness of the universe (lokasak§in) , the Seer of all 
(sarvadarsin), their controller (niyanta). He is the infinite 
Person (anantapmnisa) , the supreme Person (mahapuru§a) , and 
the perfect Person (puruisottama) . He is the creator of the moral 
laws (pravrttavedakriya), and the embodiment of holiness 
(mahatmyasarira) . He is beyond the reach of reason (apra- 
tarkya), incomprehensible (agrahya), and unknowable (avijneya). 
He can be known by single-minded devotion (ekantadar^na) 
only.®^ This is the element of theism in the Mahdhhdrata. 

God is Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. All attributes of God 
are ascribed to Vi§nu and Siva. Each of them is treated as the 
supreme Lord for the time being. This is henotheism. The 
Mahdbhdrata believes in one God, and advocates monotheism. 
It believes in the four divine forms (caturvyiiha) : Vasudeva, 
Samkar§am, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. Vasudeva is God. 
He is unborn, eternal, partless, and devoid of the gunas. He 
is the omnipresent, eternal, and supreme soul (paramatma). He 
is the indwelling soul and Witness (sak§in) of all creatures. 
He is not touched by merits and demerits of the individual 
souls. He is the creator of sattva, rajas, and tamas, which act 
under his guidance, but cannot affect him. He is the one eternal 
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Person, whose body is the entire world. He becomes the indivi- 
dual souls (jiva). Samkar§ana is their controller. Vasudeva 
becomes the minds (manas) of all creatures. Prad5aimna is their 
controller. Then Vasudeva becomes egoisms (ahamkara). 
Aniruddha is their controller. He is the unmanifest ruler of 
all actions. Vasudeva is the individual soul (ksetrajna) devoid 
of the gunas. He is Samkar§a:aa. Prad)aimna is created out of 
Samkar§ana. Aniruddha is created out of Pradyumna. The 
four Vyuhas are the manifestations of Vasudeva. The entire 
world, conscious and unconscious, is created by him. He is the 
inactive Soul, the twenty fifth principle.®^ The individual soul 
is not regarded here as a distinct entity. There is a belief in 
the incarnations of God (avatara).®^ 

God is the ground of prakrti and puru§as. Both are eternal^ 
unmanifest, and ubiquitous. Both are without origin and end. 
But prakrti creates sattva, rajas and tamas, and creates the 
world out of them. But the purusa or individual soul (ksetrajna) 
is simple, disembodied, and not creative. It is devoid of sattva, 
rajas and tamas. Prakrti and its modifications are known 
(drsya). The self is their knower (dra§ta). It is imperceptible 
because it is indeterminate. Both prakrti and purusa are 
eternal, formless, unmoving, and imperceptible. But prakrti is 
unconscious, while purusa is conscious. Prakrti, which is un- 
conscious by nature, is supervised by God, the supreme Self, 
becomes conscious, and creates and destroys creatures, Prakrti 
is in the nature of gunas. It can never be divested of them.®^ 
But puru§a can never be invested with gunas. It is by nature 
conscious and devoid of the gunas. But it appears to be tinged 
with them, even as a crystal appears to be tinged with the red 
colour of a java flower. When it is free from the apparent 
colouring of the gunas, it is devoid of them. Prakrti is eternal, 
mutable, and unconscious. Purusa is eternal, immutable, and 
conscious. When purusa is associated with the gunas owing to 
ignorance (ajn^a), it cannot know its intrinsic spiritual nature, 
and is entangled in bondage. Here puru§a is taken in the sense 
of the individual soul.®® 
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Puni§a creates and destroys the juntas, and permeates them. 
Purusa is one, who exists in all creatures, but who is detached 
from them. So the wise call purusa one and eternal, and pra- 
krti one and non-etemal or mutable. Purusa is taken here 
in the sense of the supreme Soul. But some regard prakrti as 
one, and purusas as many and numberless.®® The Samkhya 
admits the reality of one prakrti and many puru§as, but it does 
not believe in God, the supreme purusa. But the Mahabhdrata 
believes in one God, the ground of prakrti and purusas, one 
prakrti and many puru§as. Sattva, rajas and tamas constitute 
prakrti, and are not its products according to the Samkhya. 
But the Mahahharata and the Bhwvagad Giid regard them as 
products of prakrti. The eternal puru§a and mutable prakrti 
can exist together, though they are distinct from each other, 
even as water can exist on a lotus leaf, or fire can exist in 
an oven.®® 

The individual soul (k§etrajna, purusa) is eternal and 
ubiquitous, disembodied and conscious. It is simple and 
devoid of sattva, rajas and tamas. It is the knowur of 
praki1:i and its modifications. It is never known as an object. 
The Atman knows the gunas. But they caimot know it. Buddhi 
or intellect is made of sattva, rajas and tamas. The Atman 
and buddhi are associated with each other in an embodied 
soul, though they are different from each other. The Atman 
is the knower of buddhi and ahamkara. But they are un- 
conscious, and cannot know the self. The self is self-luminous 
and knows itself like a lamp.®^ 

The Carvaka identifies the self with the body.®^ Conscious- 
ness is generated by the material ingredients of the body, even 
as fire is generated by friction of wood. This view is wrong. 
If consciousness were a property of the body, it would persist 
in it even after death. Consciousness is formless (amurta). 
It caimot be generated by the material elements, w^hich are 
endued with forms (murta).®^ 

The individual self is called puru§a, because it exists in 
the body. It is unmanifest and immortal. It is beyond 

•• Avyaktaikatvam ityahnr nanatvam pumsas tatha. SP., 315, U; 
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prakrti and its modifications, — the body, the sense-organs, 
manas, buddhi, and ahaihkara. It is different from the sensory 
organs, which are the instruments of its knowledge. It is 
different from the motor organs, which are the instruments 
of its action. It is the knower. It is the agent of all actions.®^ 
The sense organs are the products of prakrti . But the 
self transcends prakrti (prakrteh parah). It is immaterial and 
spiritual. It is in the nature of consciousness (jnanatman). It 
is intuited by yoga.®^ 

The self is eternal, unborn and immortal. But God asso- 
ciates it with a body. So he is the creator of the embodied self. 
It is born in conjunction with sattva, rajas, and tamas, which 
constitute its psychophysical organism. It is covered by them, 
and cannot be perceived through the sense-organs.^® 

The gross body is composed of the five elements, earth, 
water, fire, air, and ether. There is a subtle body (linga saiira) 
within it. It is composed of the manas, the five cognitive 
organs, the five motor organs, sound, colour, taste, smell, and 
touch. Probably the tanmatras or subtle essences of these 
qualities are means. Merits and demerits (adr§ta) reside in the 
subtle body. The self transmigrates into another body with 
it. It assumes another body, and is called an embodied self.®^ 

Merits and demerits acquired by right and wrong actions 
in the past births are the prarabdha karma. They are like seeds, 
which mature in course of time, and bear fruits in this life 
under the guidance of God. They follow a person like a 
shadow. The subtle body is their abode, which sticks to the 
self, until the store of merits and demerits is exhausted. The 
self is not born when its afflictions (kle&) are burnt by true 
knowledge (jnana), even as seeds burnt by fire do not ger- 
minate.®® There is a strong belief in the Taw of karma and 
rebirth in the Mahdbharata. 

The self is a disembodied, organless, unmanifest (avyakta), 
and imperceptible spirit. It is k§ara or changing in all creatures. 
It is ak§ara or immutable, when it is untouched by the adjuncts 
of the bodies.®® The self impels the manas to act, which 
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guides the sense-organs. It conies into contact with the manas, 
which comes into contact with the sense-organs. The self 
(jtvatman) perceives colour, smell, taste, sound, and touch 
through them, and feels pleasure and pain. The sense-organs 
have the function of indeterminate perception (alocana). The 
manas has the function of doubt (sam&ya). The buddhi has 
the function of determinate knowledge (adhyavasaya) . The 
self is their witness (sak§Tn) or knower. They are made of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, which are known (drsya). The self 
is devoid of them, and a knower (dra§^). The manas is 
superior to the sense-organs. The buddhi is superior to the 
manas. The self (k§etrajha) is superior to the buddhi. 

The self (k§etrajna) persists in the waking state, dream, 
and deep sleep. In the waking state it experiences external 
objects through the external sense-organs. During sleep they 
become tired, but the manas does not cease to operate. It is 
prompted by sattva, rajas and tamas, the basic springs of action, 
and experiences subtle objects. Dream-cognitions are recollec- 
tions of past perceptions due to subconscious impressions. They 
are due to the bodily humours, flatulence, bile and phlegm, and 
desires (kama) of the mind, which are not gratified. During 
deep sleep the manas is merged in ahamkara, and therefore 
there are no cognitions at the time. Deep sleep is the effect 
of tamas. The self persists in it. But there is no contact of 
the self with the manas, of the manas with the sense organs, 
and of the sense-organs with their objects during deep sleep. 
The individual self is overpowered by ignorance in the states 
of waking, dream, and deep sleep. But the supreme Self, 
abiding in it, transcends the three states, and is never tainted 
by ignorance (ajnana). It is different from the individual 
self.^"^ 

The supreme Self (paramatman) manifests itself in the form 
of the individual self (jivatman). It is its iimer controller. It 
becomes the individual self in conjunction with the body. The 
Atman, the supreme Self, associated with the body, composed 
of the five elements, becomes the k§etrajna, the individual self. 
When it is dissociated from it, it becomes the supreme Self. 
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The individual self is the supreme Self finitized by the body. 
It is immortal. It transmigrates with the subtle body, and 
assumes another gross body, human or subhuman, according 
to its deserts. The supreme Self associates the individual self 
with a body, and is the creator of the embodied self.^®^ The 
individual self experiences pleasure and pain through the sense- 
organs and manas, which act under its guidance. They are 
composed of sattva, rajas and tamas. The individual self acts 
in association with the gunas. But the supreme Self, abiding 
in it, is devoid of them, and is not touched by the actions of 
the individual souls, and does not experience their fruits. 

The Mahdbharata sometimes advocates absolutism and 
makes no distinction between the individual soul and the 
supreme Soul. God, the omnipresent, omniscient, and subtle 
ground of causes and effects, and all created beings, endowed 
with excellent qualities, is limited by the adjunct of the body, 
even as light becomes great or small through the adjunct of a 
limited space/®^ He is the inner Self of all creatures (sarva- 
bhutapratyagatma) . He is the individual self (ksetrajna). He 
enters into the subtle body of a finite creature, though he is 
devoid of it/®® He is the inactive, immutable, and omnipresent 
Soul untouched by the gunas. The inactive Soul or God is the 
twenty-fifth principle. Prakrti, mahat, ahamkara, manas, 
the five cognitive organs, the five motor organs, the five subtle 
essences (tanmatras), and the five elements are the twenty- 
four principles. God, the inactive Soul, is the twenty-fifth 
principle. The individual soul is omitted from the list. It 
has no reality.^®® 

The individual self (purusa) is not a free agent. Only an 
ignorant person regards it as a free agent. It cannot achieve 
good, and avoid evil. Good and evil are due to merit and 
demerit (karma), which are products of sattva, rajas and tamas. 
Right actions produce merits. Wrong actions produce demerits. 


Paramatmanam i^anam atmanah prabhavam tatha, 339 ii7 
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These actions spring from the gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas.^®* 
They are done by the manas, which do not affect the individual 
self. It is inactive and untouched by the gunas. If it were 
a free agent, it would be able to conserve good, and prevent 
evil. But it is powerless to do so. Even wisdom and peace 
are due to prakrti. The self transcends prakrti and its gunas. 
It is pure and transcendent in its essential nature. It is not 
a free agent. God, the inner guide, moves it to action. It 
wrongly thinks itself to be free. “Neither you, nor I, nor 
any body else is free.’^^^^ There is no human freedom. There 
is divine determination of human actions. God impels a person 
to do whatever he does. He has no freedom, but he wrongly 
considers himself to be free. He treads the path chalked out 
by God for him. He attains whatever he is destined to 
attain. He enjoys and suffers as he is destined to do. This 
is the doctrine of predestination. Whatever is to happen must 
happen. None can overcome it. This is fatalism. 

Some regard human freedom (purusakara) as the impelling 
force of all human actions. Some regard an unseen super- 
natural force (daiva) as their motive force. Some regard prakrti 
(svabhava) as the cause of all actions. Some regard an unseen 
force, freedom of the will, and sattva, rajas and tamas 
(svabhava) as their cause. Some regard them individually as 
their cause. Others regard them collectively as their cause. 
But one, who knows the truth, regards God as the cause of 
all human actions. Daiva and purusakara both are the will 
of God.^^^ This is a trend of thought in the Mahabhdrata, 
which clearly advocates pantheism, determinism, predestination 
and fatalism. 

There is another trend of thought in it, which regards 
God, prakrti and puru§as as eternal. The individual souls are 
active, free spirits, which do right actions and wrong actions, 
and acquire merits and demerits. They cannot override and 
efface the prarabdha karma. But their free exertions are 


Karmajam tviha manyante phalayogam snbha^nbham. Bvam 
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necessary for the fruition of the past karmas. Destiny (daiva) 
is ima vailing without free exertion (puru§akara), even as the 
soil, unsown with seeds, though tilled, becomes fruitless. 
Destiny is compared to seeds. It is the sum of merits and 
demerits due to actions in the previous births. The crops grow 
from the imion of seeds with the soil. Destiny alone cannot 
bear fruits. It bears fruits, when it is combined with free 
exertion. Destiny does not work, when free exertion dimi- 
nishes. Free exertion also, aided by destiny, becomes 
efficacious. Destiny and free exertion are aided by each other. 
They are interdependent. “Noble persons regard free good 
actions as superior to unseen force. Impotent persons worship- 
unseen force. “Everything can be achieved by free 

exertion. The individual soul is sometimes regarded as- 
a free agent working out its destiny. It is regarded as the 
twenty-fifth principle. God is regarded as the twenty-sixth 
principle. 

Sometimes prakrti is described as infinite, eternal, ubiqui- 
tous, indeterminate and unmanifest. It without origin and 
end. Sometimes it is described as created by God. Pr akr ti is 
maya, avidya, or cosmic nescience. God created the world 
through avidya. He manifests himself in the world through 
maya and prakrti. He is superior to maya created by him. 
God is the Lord of maya.^^^. Sattva, rajas and tamas are the 
products of prakrti. They are not its constituents as the 
Samkhya maintains. They are never destroyed. God mani- 
fests himself in infinite ways in the world with the gunas, which 
are sometimes said to be his manifestations. They have God 
for their essence (narayanatmaka).^^® 

Prakrti is unconscious. When it is supervised by God, 
it becomes conscious, and creates and destroys the world. It 
is formless, unmoving, imperceptible, eternal, mutable and 
unconscious in itself. It is never divested of its nature. 

God created mahat out of prakrti. Ahamkara was created 
out of mahat. Akaia was created out of ahamkara. Air was 


“^Daivam pnru^akaralca sthitavanyonyasamSravat, udaranam tu 
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created out of ether. Fire was created out of air. Water 
was created out of fire. Earth was created out of water. Five 
gross elements were created out of ahamkara. The whole world 
is composed of the eightfold prakrti. Prakrti, mahat, ahamkara, 
ether, air, fire, water, and earth constitute eightfold root- 
evolvent (mula prakrti). The manas, the five cognitive 
organs, and the five motor organs were created out of them. 
Ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and nose are the cognitive organs, which 
are composed of ether, air, light, water, and earth respectively. 
They apprehend soimd, touch, colour, taste, and smell respec- 
tively. Hands, feet, anus, the generative organ, and the vocal 
organ are the motor organs. The manas is the integral organ 
composed of sattva. It can apprehend all sensible objects 
through the sense-organs. The manifest world is created out 
of unmanifest prakrti. 

There is a belief in periodic creation and dissolution of 
the world (mahakalpa). Thousands of periodic creation and 
dissolution have passed. Earth is dissolved in water ; water, in 
fire ; fire, in air ; and air, in ether. Ether is dissolved in 
ahamkara or manas. Manas, the supreme element, is dissolved 
in prakrti or avyakta. Avyakta is dissolved in the inactive 
supreme soul or God. There is nothing higher than God.^^^ 
Apara prakrti is mentioned. 

Manas is higher than the sense-organs. ^ Buddhi is higher 
than manas. Mahat is higher than buddhi. Avyakta (prakrti) 
is higher than mahat. Brahman is higher than prakrti. He 
is the supreme Being, the supreme Self abiding in all creatures. 

Sattva, rajas and tamas are the basic springs of action. 
Sattva produces determinate knowledge, retention, recollection 
and pleasure. Rajas produces lust, anger, greed, fear, fatigue 
and inattention. Tamas produces pain, grief, conceit, pride 
and cruelty. Joy, bliss, affection, peace, virtue and health of 
mind spring from sattva. Pain, self-conceit, falsehood, greed, 
delusion and intolerance spring from rajas. Delusion, negli- 
gence, sleep, dozing and waking spring from tamas. Sattva 
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produces pleasure ; rajas, pain ; and tamas, delusion. These 
different accounts are given of the effects of sattva, rajas 
and tamas. Sattva is the predominant quality of the Brahmanas ; 
rajas, of the K§atriyas ; rajas and tamas predominate in the 
Vaisyas ; tamas is in excess in the Sudras. The sattvika persons 
perform righteous actions, and go to heaven. The rajasa per- 
sons perform right and wrong actions, and are reborn as men. 
The tamasa persons perform unrighteous actions, and are reborn 
as beasts. Sattva is the spring of moral actions. Rajas is 
the spring of moral and immoral actions. Tamas is the spring 
of immoral actions. Those who are actuated by sattva, rajas 
and tamas are reborm as men/^^ which are the basic springs 
of action. 

Evil passions are overcome by contrary emotions and 
mental processes. Anger is overcome by forgiveness ; desire 
by renunciation ; desire, aversion and lust by patience ; greed, 
by contentment ; self-conceit, by compassion ; thirst for enjoy- 
ment, by contentment ; fear, by courage ; doubt, by certain 
knowledge of the Vedas ; garrulity, by silence ; sleep, by 
temperance in eating ; fear of public censure, by caution ; 
ignorance, by true knowledge of reality ; disease, by temper- 
ance ; vice, by compassion ; hankering for worldly pleasures, 
by knowledge of their evil nature ; expectation of future 
pleasure, by renouncing objects of enjo5mient ; affection for 
persons, by knowledge of their transitoriness. 

Anger springs from greed. It is increased by fault-finding, 
decreased by forgiveness, and destroyed by compassion. Desire 
springs from the will to enjoy, is increased by gratification, 
and decreased by abstention from gratification. Envy springs 
from anger, greed, and fault-finding. It is destroyed by com- 
passion and true knowledge of reality. Delusion springs from 
ignorance and vice. It is destroyed by true knowledge. Grief 
springs from loss of dear ones owing to excessive love for them. 
It is destroyed by the knowledge of transitoriness of all things. 
Greed springs from ignorance of the true nature of the objects 
that excite it. It is destroyed by the true knowledge of their 
transitoriness and dispassion. Pride springs from false prestige 
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of wealth and learning. It is destroyed by true knowledge of 
their real nature. Jealousy springs from lust. It is destroyed 
by wisdom (prajna). Pity arises from the sight of a distressed 
person. It is destroyed by acquisition of dharma. Desire to 
abuse arises hrom the perception of an action condemned by 
the society. It is decreased by indifference. Impotent anger 
arises from inability to take revenge on a powerful enemy. 
It is destroyed by extreme kindness. These faults are 
destroyed by the emotion of peace (^nti).^*® This method 
corresponds to Patanjali’s method of killing passions by culti- 
vating opposite virtues (pratipaksabhavana).^^® 

Hapiness (ktoa), wealth (artha), virtue (dharma) and 
liberation (moksa) are the four ends of human life. Happiness 
springs from the gratification of desires. It is inferior to wealth, 
the pursuit of which requires sacrifice of happiness. Wealth 
is inferior to virtue. Mok§a or perfection of the self is superior 
to virtue. Happiness, wealth, and virtue sustain the life of 
persons. Virtue is the foundation of the entire universe. Wealth 
is a means to dharma. Vedic rites can be performed by means 
of wealth. Wealth is a means to happiness also.^®^ Desires are 
directed to the three ends of happiness, wealth, and dharma. 
They give rise to actions, which constitute pravrtti. Dharma 
is pursued for preservation of life ; wealth, for virtue ; happi- 
ness, for fulfilment of desires. These ends are pursued by 
persons in whose nature rajas predominates. They should not 
be renounced totally. But they should be pursued with dis- 
passion. Desire for mok§a arises when they are pursued with 
detachment. Aversion to enjoyment is the impurity of happi- 
ness. Reluctance to make gifts is the impurity of wealth. 
Desire for fruits is the impurity of dharma. The three ends 
untainted by these impurities are conducive to moksa. It 
consists in renunciation of happiness, wealth and dharma. 
Abstention from actions prompted by desires constitutes nivrtti.^^^ 
There is a conflict among happiness, wealth and dharma. 
They are hindered by each other. Wealth is hindered by 
dharma. Dharma is hindered by wealth. Wealth and dharma 
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are hindered by happiness. Mean persons regard wealth as 
the fruit of dharma, happiness as the fruit of wealth, and 
sensual pleasure as the fruit of desire. Wise persons regard 
purification of mind as the fruit of dharma, performance of 
sacrifices as the fruit of wealth, preservation of life as the fruit 
of desire. Happiness, wealth, and dharma ought to be pursued 
after duly considering their relative strength and consequences. 
They should be pursued by all with a pure heart. 

Mok§a is superior to happiness, wealth, and dharma. One 
who renounces desire for fruits, does not pursue happiness, 
wealth, and dharma, abstains from actions enjoined and for- 
bidden by the Vedas, cultivates tranquillity unperturbed by joys 
and sorrows, looks upon stone and gold as equal, and is 
untainted by sin, can attain moksa.^^^ 

The Mahabharaia does not advocate a completely ascetic 
view of morality. It gives due importance to happiness and 
wealth. It enjoins pursuit of them in due subordination to 
dharma. But dharma also should be transcended in order to 
attain mok§a. Dharma is not the supreme end. Moksa is 
the supreme goal of life. It is a state of supermoral perfection 
beyond virtue and vice. 

The ethics of the Mahabharaia is predominantly anti- 
hedonistic. One, who runs after pleasure, suffers. One, who 
renoimces desires, becomes happy. Pleasure springs from 
gratification of desires. Happiness springs from renunciation of 
desires. It is not transitory sentient pleasure. It is abiding 
rational joy due to conquest of desires. Constant pursuit of 
pleasure is suicidal, and leads to destruction. The pleasure 
of fulfilment of desires and happiness of heaven are not even 
a fraction of the joy of dispassion (vairagya). Desire is the 
cause of suffering. Renunciation of worldly pleasures is the 
highest kind of purity. It is the best penance. Sense-gratifica- 
tion leads to misery. Sense-restraint leads to happiness. There 
is no happiness like the joy of detachment. Renunciation of 
desires brings on happiness. The greater is the renunciation 
of them, the greater is happiness. Desires are not pacified by 
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their fulfilment ; the more they are gratified, the more they 
are intensified/^® 

Pleasure and pain go together. Pleasure is followed by 
pain. Pain is followed by pleasure. Ungratified desire for 
pleasure gives rise to pain. Destruction of pain gives rise to 
pleasure. Pain springs from non-attainment of pleasure or 
excess of pleasure. Pleastue and pain succeed each other. 
They are transient. Sentient pleasure or pain is not eternal. 
Body is the soiuce of sensuous pleasure and pain. Attachment 
to objects of enjoyment generates affection for them. When 
they are lost, grief arises. Toss of wealth and dear ones gives 
rise to grief. So pleasure cannot be the goal of life.^®^ 

Egoism is the root of love and hatred, pleasure and pain. 
It is the sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine*. Pleasure and pain can be 
conquered by indifference, discritnination, and knowledge of 
reality. Detachment only can destroy attachment and give 
rise to supreme bliss. True knowledge of the self as distinct 
from the body can destroy desire for pleasure. Complete 
renunciation of desires for pleasure is a condition of intuition 
of the self.^^® 

The Mahdbhdrata, like the Manusamhitd, gives various 
definitions of dharma. God is the author of dharma (dharma- 
karta), the protector of dharma (dharmagopta) , and the possessor 
of dharma (dharmin). He is the creator of the Vedas, which 
prescribe certain actions and prohibit others. What are pres- 
cribed by them are right. What are forbidden by them are 
wrong. God is the promulgator of moral laws (pravrttaveda- 
kriya). He is the embodiment of holiness (mahatmyasaiira) . 
The Divine Eaw is the moral standard. But it is not arbitrary. 
What is right is commanded by him. What is wrong is for- 
bidden by him. Moral perfection constitutes his nature.^®® 

Dharma sustains the social order, protects the people, and 
brings about social cohesion. The Vedas, Sm|iis, and custo- 
mary conduct (acara) are the sources of morality. Acara is 

Na jatu kamah kamauam npabhogena Samyati. Cp. Manu- 
samhitd. 
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the foundation of dharma.^^^ Good conduct is dharma. Virtuous 
persons are characterized by it.^^® It is the principal charac- 
teristic of dharma. Sometimes it is regarded as superior to the 
Vedas. The conduct of virtuous persons is called good conduct 
(sadacara).^^^ Actions which are praised by the society ought 
to be done. Actions which are condemned by it ought not 
to be done. Dharma is customary conduct (acara).^*® Dharma 
is what is approved and performed by virtuous persons every- 
where. Dharma is what is approved by one’s own conscience. 
Sometimes a doubt is expressed as to the validity of the Vedic 
injunctions, which prescribe killing animals for sacrifices. But 
dharma is non-injury to all creatures. What is conducive to 
non-injury is dharma. What is conducive to good, non-injury, 
and preservation of all is dharma. What is conducive to the 
good of all creatures is dharma.^"^® The Vedic prescriptions, 
customary conduct, good conduct of virtuous persons, and social 
welfare are regarded as dharma. The good of mankind or social 
solidarity is the highest dharma. The conduct of the virtuous 
for the good of mankind is the best.^^® 

Dharma is of two kinds: (1) dharma prompted by desire 
for fruits (sakama) ; (2) dharma free from desire for fruits 
(niskama). The former leads to happiness in heaven, which is 
non-etemal. The latter leads to realization of identity with 
Brahman.^®® Abstention from actions for realization of empiri- 
cal ends is dharma. 

When there is a conflict of duties, the authority of the Vedas 
(agama) is final. Reasoning (hetuvada) is subordinate to scrip- 
tural authority. It cannot determine duties without the guid- 
ance of the Sastras. The Vedas, reason and good conduct of 
virtuous persons are the means of knowing dharma, w^hich is 
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one and uniform. The conscience of every person is the true 
test of dharma. It is the innate faculty of discerning right 
and wrong actions. Persons who are devoted to the Vedas, con- 
tented, free from greed and delusion, and averse to wealth and 
happiness are the competent judges of duties/^^ 

Moksa is the highest good. It is a supersensible eternal 
state. It transcendents virtue and vice, merit and demerit. 
Extinction of merits and demerits leads to disembodied release 
and attainment of Brahman. Mok§a is an unchanging, in- 
exhaustible, eternal, immutable, immortal and supersensible 
state free from avidya and pain. It is a state of pure know- 
ledge of the self. It is objectless pure consciousness.^®^ It is 
ineffable supreme bliss. 

Ignorance is the cause of bondage and rebirth. Know- 
ledge is the cause of moksa, which is life eternal.^®® Know- 
ledge of difference between the self and God is the cause of 
bondage. Knowledge of non-difference between them is the 
cause of moksa. It is attained by supreme wnsdom. It is reali- 
zation of one eternal Brahman as the only reality. One who 
realizes the pure Atman, attains embodied release (jivan- 
mukti).^®® This is monism. 

The ethics of the Mahabhdrata is altruistic, anti-hedonistic, 
internal, and has an ascetic tendency. It enjoins cultivation of 
egoistic virtues and social virtues. It inculcates disinterested 
performance of duties with detachment. It demands perform- 
ance of common duties and specific duties relating to the castes 
and the stages of life. It requires an aspirant to transcend 
morality, and attain supermoral perfection. 

The Mahdbharata is mainly altruistic. It gives the highest 
place to non-injury (ahimsa) and benevolence. Manu has 
praised ahimsa. It is the highest virtue. Dharma is non- 
injury to all creatures. Non-injury to all creatures in thought, 
word, and deed, charity to proper persons, and kindness to all 
constitute good conduct. ^®^ One should never do to another 
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person what one regards as injurious to oneself. This is, in 
brief, the rule of righteousness.^^® When one does harm to 
another person, the injured person does harm to the injurer. 
Similarly, when one does good to another person, the benifited 
person does good to him in return. One becomes guilty of 
injury through thoughts, words, and deeds. One should dis- 
card injury mentally at first, then through words and acts. 
Non-injury is the highest virtue, the highest penance, and the 
highest truth, from which all duties spring. Actions, which 
are not conducive to the good of others, should not be done. 
One should always think of the good of humanity. One 
should cultivate non-injury to all creatures and compassion for 
all, and do good to all (sarvabhutahita) . One shoul cultivate 
non-enmity, forgiveness, good-will for friend and foe, friend- 
ship for all, and equality in treatment with all. One should 
not cause fear and anxiety to any body, even if one is fright- 
ened by him.^®** One should not do injury to another, even 
if one is injured by him. One should return good for evil. 
One is virtuous, who does good to mankind without attach- 
ment and aversion. Endurance is necessary for doing good to 
humanity (lokasamgraha). It is due to patience, which con- 
sists in being unperturbed by joy and sorrow. Patience can 
be acquired by conquest of fear, anger, and joy with truthful- 
ness and compassion. Patience brings on tranquillity. Bene- 
volence or doing good to others leads to the highest good or 
moksa. Do unto others as you would do to yourself, 

Social virtues are stressed. Harmlessness, generosity, and 
kindness to all constitute good character. Ahimsa, truthful- 
ness, sincerity, compassion for all, forgiveness, equality to all, 
and non-neglect of duties should be cultivated. Harmlessness, 
truthfulness, conquest of anger, forgiveness, compassion, sense- 
restraint, and sincerity or non-crookedness are the true charac- 
teristics of dharma. Non-injury, friendship (maitra) for all, 
compassion (day a) for all, equal treatment with all, good will 
for friend and foe, unselfishness, non-stealing, generosity, non- 
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oppression of all creatures, non-enmity, forgiveness, bene- 
volence or doing good to all creatures, pursuit of the good of 
humanity (lokahita), devotion to the good of all creatures 
(sarvabhutahita) , service to the elders, hospitality to guests, 
and equality (samata) are the social virtues. Tolerance, for- 
giveness, and compassion make for holiness. 

The Mahdhhdrata mentions the five kinds of sacrifices, 
sacrifice to gods (devayajna), sacrifice to the fathers (pitryajna), 
sacrifice to creatures (bhutayajna), and sacrifice to men 
(manu§yayajna) like the Manusamhita. It mentions five kinds of 
debts also like it. The debt to the gods (deva-naa) is discharged 
by performing sacrifices. The debt to the sages (rsi-ima) is dis- 
charged by studying the Vedas. The debt to the fathers (pitr- 
rna) is discharged by procreating sons. The debt to the 
Brahmanas (brahma-rna) is discharged by making gifts to them. 
The debt to men (nr-ima) is discharged by offering hospitality 
to the guests. These sacrifices and debts emphasize the 
importance of social duties. 

The Mahdbhdrata emphasizes inner purity of mind as the 
root of self-regarding and social virtues. The mind is the root 
of virtuous life. Purity of mind, speech, and body is the founda- 
tion of all virtues. There is nothing purer than the heart. Non- 
injury in thought, word and deed is a means to the attainment 
of Brahman. One should not harbour ill-will against others, and 
think of doing injury to others. Constant thought of the good 
of all creatures should be cultivated. Concealment of a 
righteous action increases its merit. But concealment of an un- 
righteous action increases its sinfulness. There is nothing 
better than good character. Dharma is good character, which 
can conquer the world. By doing right actions and abstaining 
from wrong actions always one can attain good character.^®® 
Sins are mental, verbal and bodily. Not only verbal and bodily 
sins, but mental sins also should be avoided. Mental purity is 
the foundation of righteousness. The Mahdbhdrata ethics is not 
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only objective but subjective. It not only stresses observance 
of social duties but also rigid control of the senses and the mind, 
inner purity, and good character. 

Sense-restraint is the foundation of self -regarding and social 
virtues. It gives rise to patience, truthfulness, efficiency, firm- 
ness, self-confidence, contentment, non-envy, non-anger, 
straightness, sweet speech, greedlessness and detachment, which 
are the self-regarding virtues. It gives rise to non-injury, for- 
giveness, tenderness, compassion, modesty, reverence, bene- 
volence and equality in treatment, which are the other-regarding 
virtues. One who has restrained his senses, never indulges 
in cruelty, falsehood, insult, abuse and flattery, and eschews lust, 
anger, greed, boastfulness, self-praise, jealousy, and attachment 
for worldly pleasures. He neither praises nor blames any body. 
He overcomes egoism, and avoids pain due to it. He eschews 
vulgar conduct, and cultivates good conduct and culture. Sense- 
restraint is the foundation of truthfulness and penance. 

Sense-restraint, control of mind, overcoming distraction of 
mind, concentration of mind, sex-restraint, desirelessness, im- 
perturbability, firmness, spiritedness, straightness, simplicity, 
temperance, contentment, patience, mastery over self, firm 
resolve, non-enterprise, truthfulness, eschewing flattery, 
gossiping, praise and blame, non-gambling, efficiency in work, 
wisdom, culture, good character and pxirity of mind are the self- 
regarding virtues. Absence of inadvertence, absence of greed, 
absence of anger, absence of envy, absence of insincerity, 
absence of pride, absence of jealousy, absence of self-conceit, 
absence of hypocrisy, absence of flattery, absence of abuse, 
absence of attachment for objects of enjoyment, and absence of 
self-abasement are the self-regarding virtues. Cultivation of 
them gives rise to true happiness. Equanimity of mind is 
stressed. A wise person is not elated by success, and depressed 
by failure. He passes through all conditions that give joy and 
sorrow with an unperturbed mind. He is as firm as the Hima- 
layas. Absence of enterprise (asamrambha) is praised.^®® 

The MahdhJidrata stresses niskama karma. Duties should be 
done without any desire for fruits. They should be done for 
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the sake of duty with perfect detachment. Attachment for 
actions leads to bondage. Renimciation of actions leads to 
mok§a. It is rentmciation of bruits of actions. One who has 
no desire for fruits, should renounce attachment for enjoy- 
ments, abstain from all actions, concentrate one’s mind on the 
Atman, and know its natoe. One should, then, concentrate 
one’s mind on Brahman, and seek absorption in him. One who 
renounces all desires, actions, and fruits, and concentrates one’s 
mind on Brahman, is absorbed in him. He realizes the pure 
Atman, and attains mok§a. He is released from transmigra- 
tion. He attains embodied release (jivanmukti).^’'® 

The Mahabhdrata ethics is ascetic in tendency. True happi- 
ness springs from renunciation of desires. Sentient pleasure due 
to fulfilment of desires is not true abiding happiness. Desires 
are not pacified by gratification but by renunciation. Attach- 
ment is the root of misery. It springs from egoism or the sense 
of ‘I’ and ‘mine’. It is the cause of love and hatred, sentient 
pleasure and pain. They can be conquered by destruction of 
egoism. Detachment destroys attachment, and gives rise to 
supreme bliss. Renunciation of prudential duties (kamya 
karma) , detachment, and withdrawal of mind from worldly 
pleasures lead to moksa. Ni§kama dharma is a means to release. 
It is renunciation of the fruits of actions. Renunciation and 
humility are the best penance. Complete renunciation of desires 
for enjoyment and penance lead to the knowledge of the Atman, 
which is the chief means to mok§a. Penance purifies the mind. 
Penances are of various kinds. Fasting is the best of them. 
It is better than ahimsa, truthfulness, charity and sense- 
restraint. The effects of sacrifices are invisible. Their fruits 
are enjoyed in the next world. But the fruit of penance is 
enjoyed on earth. It purifies the mind, and gives knowledge 
of the Atman. God created the world by penance. The efBicacy 
of penance in bringing about purity of mind is stressed. 

Some virtues like ahimsa, benevolence, truthfulness, 
charity, hospitality, and service to the elders are emphasized. 
Ahimsa and truthfulness are given the highest place among the 
virtues. Truth is harmony of thoughts with words, and of 
words with actions. It shotdd be in harmony with righteous- 
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ness. It should be moderately devoid of injury, censure, 
fraudulence, harshness and cruelty. Truthfulness consistent 
with non-injury should be cultivated. Truth may be sacrificed 
to save the life of a person. It may be sacrificed to protect the 
wealth of others, promote others’ dharma, and further others’ 
perfection. Delusion leads one to death. Truth leads one to 
immortality. One should not deviate from truth except to pro- 
mote dharma. Immortality is founded on truth. Truthfulness 
is sometimes said to be the highest virtue, of which ahimsa is a 
form. There is no greater virtue than truthfulness. There is no 
greater sin than falsehood. It is a mine of virtues. It is better 
than a thousand horse sacrifices. Sometimes it is taken in a 
wide sense. Sense-restraint, equality, forgiveness, modesty, 
endurance, patience, renunciation, compassion, non-injury, 
simplicity, absence of envy, absence of jealousy, and meditation 
are the kinds of truth. They are in the nature of truth. Truth- 
fulness is the eternal virtue. It is the supreme goal of virtuous 
persons. It can never be tainted. It is penance, yoga and 
sacrifice. Truth is Para Brahman. It is the foundation of all.^^^ 

Charity is a common duty of all. But indiscriminate charity 
is forbidden. Even if a person can afford, he should not give 
charity to sinful persons. If he does so, he is sure to come to 
grief. Charity to vicious persons leads to happiness on earth. 
Charity to virtuous persons leads to happiness in heaven. 

Service to father, mother, and other elders is emphasized. 
Whatever they command, being w’ell-served, should be done 
without reflection. What is against their will should never be 
done. There is none superior to mother. But the preceptor is 
superior to parents. The body given by them is perishing. 
But the instruction given by the preceptor never perishes. The 
parents should be maintained, even if they are haters of virtue. 
They should never be killed, even if they do harm a thousand 
times. 

Slight harmfulness (himsa) is permitted for livelihood. 
The State cannot exist without punishing the criminals. In 
extreme cases they should be killed. Capital ptmishment is not 
a sin. Cheats earn their livelihood by dishonest means. They 
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should be adequately punished. One should be straight and 
sincere to a virtuous person, and crooked and insincere to a 
cheat. The Mahdhhdrata does not teach only ideal morality 
intended for saints, but also practical morality for worldly 
persons. 

It enjoins the performance of common duties and specific 
duties relating to the castes and the stages of life (varnasrama- 
dharma). The common duties and virtues have already been 
described. Non-injury, truthfulness, charity, forgiveness, 
purity of body and mind, conquest of anger, simplicity, pro- 
creation of sons in one’s wife, and maintenance of servants are 
the common duties of all castes. All castes can perform all 
sacrifices mentally with reverence. Reverence is the best sacri- 
fice (sraddhayajna).^’^^ 

Sense-restraint, study of the Vedas, good conduct, charity, 
sacrifice, earning livelihood by honest means, marriage, and 
procreation of sons are the duties of the Brahmanas. The first 
three are sometimes said to be their supreme duties. Sense- 
control, purity, and simplicity are sometimes said to be their 
supreme duties. Sense-restraint is sometimes said to be their 
highest duty. A true Brahmana is self-controlled, com- 
passionate, patient, greedless, kind, forgiving, patient, calm, 
simple, tender, and of good character. A sinful Brahmana 
cannot be called a Brahmana. The Brahmans are forbidden 
to adopt fighting, agriculture, trade, tending cattle, and service 
for livelihood. Even service of the king is forbidden to them. 
They should eschew crookedness, licentiousness, and usorious- 
ness. Aloneness, equality, truthfulness, good character, non- 
injury, simplicity, penance, and abstention from sacrifices are 
sometimes said to be their supreme virtues. 

Charity, sacrifice, study of the Vedas, and protection of 
subjects are the supreme duties of the Ksatriyas. Good conduct 
and protection of people are their essential duties. Fighting in 
the battle-field and killing robbers are their supreme duties. 
Teaching, begging, and worshipping for others are forbidden 
to them. The king’s duties protect all castes in performing their 
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duties, and maintain the social order. Those of the K§atriyas 
are conducive to happiness and good of all. They are therefore 
supreme. Charity, sacrifices, study of the Vedas, acquisition 
of wealth by honest means, and tending cattle with affection 
are the duties of the Vaisyas.^®® Serving the Brahmanas, the 
K§atriyas, and the Vaisyas is the supreme duty of the Sudras. 
They can perform sacrifices. But they cannot utter mantras. 
They should not accumulate wealth for enjoyment. They should 
be maintained by their masters, and be provided with clothes, 
umbrellas, shoes and other necessities by them.^®^ These are 
the specific duties (svadharma) of the different castes (varna- 
dharma). Those who perform their specific duties go to heaven. 
Those who do not perform them are deluded. 

There are specific duties relating to the four stages of life 
(asramadharma). The Brahmanas should observe the duties of 
the four asramas. A student (brahmacarin) should be initiated, 
self-controlled, and impartial, study the Vedas and the Vedan- 
gas, perform breath-control, renounce desires for enjoyment, 
eschew the company of vicious persons, revere his preceptor, 
and observe celibacy. A householder should marry, be faithful 
to his wife, have sexual intercourse for procreation of children 
only, perform sacrifices and other duties prescribed by the 
Vedas, give food to the Brahmanas, make gifts of wealth to 
hermitages, be truthful, grateful, forgiving, self-controlled, 
temperate in eating, and devoted to the gods, and eschew 
cruelty, crookedness and jealousy. Truthfulness, straightness, 
hospitality, acquisition of wealth for a virtuous life, and devo- 
tion to a lawfully married wife lead to his happiness here and 
hereafter. The study of the Vedas and maintenance of children 
are the essential duties of a householder. He should perform 
sacrifices and other prescribed duties. Then he should retire 
with or withiut his wife to a forest and enter upon vanaprastha 
life. He should conquer his senses, observe sex-restraint, and 
be a perfect master of his self. He should study the Aranyaka 
Sastra, and meditate on Brahman. Then he should enter upon 
the life of an ascetic (bhiksu). He should give up fixed abodes, 
live on whatever he gets, give up desire for enjoyment, be un- 
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perturbed by joys and sorrows, treat all as equal, restrain his 
senses, be self-controlled, and realize Brahman. Sannyasa is 
renunciation of the fruits of actions and performance of duties 
for the sake of duty. Non-injury, truthfulness, and conquest of 
anger are the best penance in all stages of life. Sense-restraint 
is the best vow in the four asramas.^®^ 

All castes can perform daily obligatory duties (nitya karma). 
The Mahabhdraia is hberal enough to give a rational evaluation 
of the castes. One born in a Brahmana family and behaving 
like a Sudra should be considered to be a Sudra. One born in 
a Sudra family and behaving like a Brahmana should be con- 
sidered to be a Brahmana. Persons are born in different castes 
because of their merits and demerits (karma) due to actions done 
in the previous births. 

The Mahdbhdrata believes in atonement (prayascitta) for 
sins. Sins are washed off by atonement. They are expiated by 
repentance, confession, and penance. A sin committed should 
never be concealed. Concealment of it enhances its sinfulness. 
Confession of it to good persons destroys it. One who has com- 
mitted a sin through ignorance, and repents for it, has not to 
suffer from its consequences. One is absolved from sin by re- 
pentance. The more he repents for it, the more he is absolved 
from it. If one, who has committed a sin, confesses it to a 
BrMimana, who is well-versed in duties, is absolved from it. 
Sins are expiated by penances. A slight sin can be expiated by 
observing a vow or by undergoing a penance. A grave sin can 
be expiated by undergoing penance for a longer period. Fasting 
is an atonement for sins. The mind is purged of all kinds of 
sins, mental, verbal and bodily by repentance, confession and 
penances.^®® 

The Mahdbhdrata prescribes yoga as a means to the realiza- 
tion of Brahman. It takes yoga in the sense of the union of 
the soul with Brahman. It does not take it in the sense of total 
suppression of mental functions like Patanjali. The Pur^as 
also take it in the sense of union of the soul with Brahman. 
The eightfold yoga with restraints (yama), moral observances 
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(niyama), posture (asana), breath-control (pranayama), with- 
drawal of the senses from their objects (pratyahara), fixation of 
mind (dharana), meditation on Brahman (dhyma), and absorp- 
tion in him (samadhi) is mentioned. The senses are controlled 
by the mind (manas). The mind is controlled by meditation. 
The sense-organs should be concentrated on the manas, the 
manas on ahariik^a, ahamkara on buddhi, and buddhi on 
prakrti. Then the self should meditate on Brahman. When 
the Yogin acquires steadfastness in concentration on Brahman, 
undisturbed by thousands of distractions, he acquires intuition 
of Brahman. Steadfast meditation on Brahman produces trance 
(samadhi). It is complete absorption in Brahman. Three kinds 
of trance, vicara, vitarka and viveka are mentioned. The eight- 
fold yoga should be carefully practised. When the senses and 
the manas are completely controlled, the self achieves union 
with Brahman, and enjoys ineffable supreme bliss. Meditation 
and yoga lead to nirvana. Yoga gives true knowledge of 
Brahman and union with him,^®^ 

The Mahdbharata regards knowledge of difference between 
the individual self and the supreme self or Brahman as the 
cause of bondage, and knowledge of non-difference between 
them as the cause of moksa. The knowledge of non-difference 
can be induced by yoga. The method of meditation and know- 
ledge preceded by rigid self-control and moral life appears to 
be the principal method of attaining moksa. It has already 
been discussed. 

Nisktoia karma or performance of common duties and 
specific duties relating to the castes and the stages of hfe with- 
out attachment for fruits is another method of attaining moksa. 
Attachment is bondage. Detachment leads to release. Per- 
formance of duties for the sake of duty with perfect detachment 
purifies the mind, and makes it fit for acquiring knowledge of 
Brahman. Renunciation of all desires gives supreme happiness. 
Dispassion, absence of attachment for wealth, renunciation of 
desire for actions, and realization of equality in all lead to moksa. 
Extinction of egoism and attachment is an indispensable con- 
dition of niskama karma. Karmayoga appears to be subordinate 
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to jfianayoga. Wisdom is the only means to the attainment of 
moksa/®® 

The method of devotion (bhaktiyoga) also is prescribed for 
union with Brahman. Single-minded devotion (ekantabhakti) 
to God, complete self-surrender (prapatti) to him, dedication of 
property and dear ones to him (tadiyabhava) , taking refuge in 
him (saranagati) , and constant recitation (japa) of the name of 
God are mentioned as the means of realizing God. The devotees, 
with the senses and the mind perfectly controlled, and with the 
mind concentrated on and absorbed in God, and surrendering 
themselves to him with single-minded and unswerving devotion, 
enter into him.^®® Karmayoga, bhaktiyoga and jnanayoga are 
prescribed as the means to moksa. But jnanayoga appears to 
be the supreme method of attaining the transcendental state of 
supermoral perfection. 

4. The Ramdyana. 

The Rdmdyana refers to the Vedas, the Vedangas, Manu, 
the Puranas, and the Vedanta. Its philosophical speculations 
are scanty in comparison with those of the Mahdbhdrata. It 
mentions the deities of the Vedas and the Puranas. It mentions 
Indra, Vanina, Aditya, Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Agni, Vivasvat, 
Maruts, Soma, Savita, Prajapati, Yama, Uma, Lak§mi, Sara- 
svatl, Kartikeya, Narayana, Vasudeva, Kuvera, Dhata, Vidhata, 
Gayatri and Skanda. But it does not appear to believe in poly- 
theism. It ascribes the attributes of God to each deity. It 
appears to believe in henotheism. It treats a god as the supreme 
Tord for the time being. It describes the sun-god, Aditya, as 
Brahma, Vi§nu, Siva and other gods. He is omnipresent, omni- 
scient and omnipotent. He is the creator, preserver and des- 
troyer of the world. He resides in the hearts of all creatures, 
and rules over them. He is the beloved of all. He is the 
destroyer of ignorance. He is the illuminer of the soul. He 
assumes the form of the universe. He is the sacrifices, the 
gods, and the fruits of sacrifices. This passage shows that 
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the Rdmayana believes in pantheism and monotheism. Siva also 
is described as the supreme I^ord like Aditya. He is unborn, 
unmanifested and adorable. He is the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the world. He is the ruler of all creatures. He 
is the supreme preceptor of all. He is the Lord of gods.^®^ 
This passage shows that the Rdmayana believes in henotheism 
and monotheism. It believes in divine government of the world. 
The entire universe is guided by God^s dispensation. He is the 
Lord of the Law of Karma. He administers happiness and 
misery according to this law. None can violate his dispen- 
sation.^®^ 

Happiness and misery are subject to the Law of Karma. 
They are the fruits of merits and demerits acquired by righteous 
and unrighteous actions in the previous births. Persons reap 
the fruits of their actions in this world or the next. Misfortune 
is due to misdeeds in the past births. Terrible disasters are 
due to mighty inequities in the previous births. This is the 
Law of Karma. 

The belief in the Law of Karma sometimes degenerates into 
predestination and fatalism. Destiny impels a person to desire 
an object. It urges him to have a set purpose. It has a mighty 
power. All are subject to its influence. None on earth can 
withstand the course of destiny. It is irresistible. Mighty is the 
course of destiny in all creatures. Even gods in heaven are 
subject to its influence and subject to happiness and misery. 
One does an action tmder the influence of Fate, which mis- 
guides a person to commit a sin. This is fatalism. 

Sometimes time is personified and supposed to determine 
human actions with the aid of karmas. Time is the prime cause 
in the world. It urges persons to do right and wrong actions. 
It accomplishes the ends of their actions. It aids the fruition 
of merits and demerits. They cannot bear fruits without its 
aid. None can withstand the course of time. Even the eternal 
Being cannot override it. It is inexorable and inflexible. Even 
it. is not subject to itself. It is not subject to decay. Virtue 
wealth and happiness are subject to it. Kala is irresistible. It 
predestines destruction. Men can never avert its destined 
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cotirse.^^^ Time aids the Taw of Karma. This appears to be 
complete determination of human actions. The Taw of Karma, 
destiny, and time are too strong to leave any room for human 
freedom. 

Yet the Rdmayana recognizes the value of human freedom. 
It declares that weak and impotent persons follow the track 
of destiny, but that energetic persons can override destiny and 
avert its consequences by their manliness. Destiny can be over- 
come by prowess.^®® Energy is essential to the realization of 
ends. Mighty is the course of energy. There is no greater 
power on earth than this. There is nothing unattainable on 
earth by a person gifted with energy. Perseverance is the source 
of good fortune. It brings to people all profitable objects and 
supreme happiness. Whatever one does with vigour bears 
fruit. Still the belief in destiny is stronger than that in 
human freedom. 

There are four ends of human life : happiness (kania), 
wealth (artha), virtue (dharma) and liberation (moksa). Happi- 
ness and wealth are subordinate to virtue. Rama sacrifices them 
for virtue. He pursues the four ends in their relative importance. 
Virtue gives wealth and happiness. One who pursues happi- 
ness, wealth and virtue in time acquires right iinderstanding. 
Virtue is the only intrinsic value. It can be attained by self- 
restraint. Pursuit of pleasure can never lead to virtue crowned 
with felicity. Virtue and wealth produce prosperity, happiness 
in heaven and liberation. But vice produces evil and harm. 
The way of virtue is narrow. Virtue is the supreme way. 
Virtue leads to heaven. Vice leads to hell.^°® 

An act is right, which is prescribed by the Vedas. An act 
is wrong, which is forbidden by them. They determine right- 
ness and wrongness of actions. Dharma is the course of high- 
souled persons. Adharma is the course of wicked persons. 
Good conduct (sadacara) of virtuous persons is the criterion of 
rightness and wrongness. Custom (acara) also is the test of 
right and wrong actions. What is approved by the society and 
in harmony with dharma is right. What is condemned by the 
society and repugnant to dharma is wrong. One should engage 
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in an action after considering what is right and what is wrong. 
What is right should be done. What is wrong should not be 
done. Reason is subordinate to the Vedas. It determines right- 
ness and wrongness of actions after due consideration. What is 
conducive to the welfare of all beings is the supreme duty. 
Devotion to the good of hiimanity is the highest virtue. 

Non-injury, truthfulness, sex-restraint and benevolence are 
the cardinal virtues. A person should not do injury to others 
without their hostility. Even a Ksatriya should not do harm 
to others, unless they are hostile to him. One should not hate 
another person. Forgiveness, compassion for all, kindness, and 
devotion to the welfare of mankind are the altruistic virtues. 
Kindness is the prime virtue. Charity should not be given light- 
heartedly or disrespectfully. A gift bestowed on a person with 
disrespect destroys the donor. 

Truthfulness is a basic virtue. That is no dharma that 
does not contain truth. That is no truth, in which there is 
hypocrisy. Breaking a promise is a sin. One who breaks a 
promise made to a benefactor is vile. Rama is established in 
virtue and truth. Truth is ever dear to him. It is dearer to 
him than life. He always speaks the truth and never tells a 
lie. He would rather renounce his life than break a promise. 
He embraces exile for fourteen years to fulfil his father’s 
promise.^®^ 

Sexual purity is a fundamental virtue. Chastity is given a 
very high place among virtues. ‘‘According to the Vedas and 
the other sacred texts, wives are inseparably blended with their 
husbands. Sita has her mind fixed upon Rama, whose mind 
is fixed upon Sita. They maintain their being in separation 
by virtue of their all-consuming love for each other. Sita is 
known all over the world for her chastity. She is protected by 
virtue of her ovm character in Lanka. As the rays of the sun 
belong to it, so Sita belongs to Rama. A husband is the pre- 
ceptor of a woman. She is ever devoted to him. She cannot 
confer her heart on any other person. She cannot touch any 
other person’s body.^*^^ 
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The Rdmdyanaj like the Mahdhhdrata, stresses purity of 
mind. Even desire to steal without an overt act is a sin. Even 
dreaming of another man’s wife is a sin. To lust after another’s 
wife mentally is a sin. The mind directs the senses to their 
ftmctions. If the mind is righteously disposed, the senses can- 
not go astray. One should practise righteousness ever cherish- 
ing one’s heart in purity.^®® 

Self-restraint, mildness of temper, patience and indiflFerence 
are the self-regarding virtues. High-souled persons have no 
objects of love or hatred. They have perfect self-control and 
detachment. Anger is the root of all kinds of sins. It can 
be controlled by forgiveness and good sense. Self-discipline 
makes a person irrepressible. 

The ethics of the Rdmdyana is anti-hedonistic and ascetic 
in tendency. Evil springs from desire. Pursuit of happiness can 
never lead to virtue. True happiness springs from virtue. 
Addiction to carnal pleasures is repugnant to virtue. Asceticism 
produces righteousness. It consists in renunciation of pleasures. 
It purifies the soul. It enhances physical and mental power. 
It gives the power of knowing the past, the future and the 
remote. It gives the power of knowing the thoughts and desires 
of others’ minds. Austerities and yoga conserve . youth and 
prolong life. Detachment and indifference are necessary for 
asceticism. Control of anger and restriction of fare are indis- 
pensable for it. Constant recitation of the name of God (japa) 
is a kind of penance. Women also may observe vows and per- 
form austerities. The gods are pleased with severe austerities, 
and confer boons on the ascetics. 

The duties of the four castes (varna) and the four stages of 
life (asrama) are mentioned. The supremacy of the Brahmanas 
is recognized. The authority of the Vedas and the Sm|iis is 
admitted. Verses are quoted from the Manusamhitd.^^^ Daily 
prayer (sandhya), gayatri, oblation of water to ancestral spirits 
(tarpapa), Agni§toma sacrifice, Asvamedha sacrifice, offerings to 
the fathers (sraddha), yoga, meditation and the like are men- 
tioned. There is belief in heaven and hell. There is a very 
strong belief in the Law of Karma, predestination, and rebirth. 


9; SK., 11; UK., 71. 

»«*AK., 6, 6, 9, 11, 44, 69, 71; UK., 3, 35; SK., 26, 28, 55. 
•®^AK., 6, 12, 50; KK., 18; BK., 1, 30. 
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The triumph of virtue over vice, of soul-force over brute physi- 
cal power and oppression is the moral lesson of the Ramdyana^^^ 
Injury to others, falsehood and adultery are the three kinds 
of sins. Falsehood, cunning, craftiness, deceit and dishonesty 
are sins. There is no greater sin on earth than carrying away 
another’s wife. People are absolved from their sins, when they 
confess their sins and are punished or forgiven. But the State 
must punish the criminals. The king who does not punish a 
criminal, commits a great sin. Sins are expiated by penance and 
repentance. No soul is condemned to eternal perdition. It has 
intrinsic purity.^®® The Rdmdyana, preaches the subjective mora- 
lity of purity of mind and self-control and the objective social 
morality of the pursuit of common good of humanity. It enjoins 
ritualistic and ceremonial morality, but it does not over-estimate 
its importance. It lays great emphasis on purity of mind, truth- 
fulness, non-injury, benevolence, self-control, and devotion to 
human welfare. It stresses reverence for the parents, affection 
for children, love for husband and wife, and love for brothers, 
which are the virtues of family life. It idealizes the king’s 
devotion to the welfare of the subjects at the sacrifice of his 
own personal welfare. The Ra/mdyana and the Mahdhhdrata 
have exerted the most paramount influence on the minds of the 
Hindus in India for centuries, and moulded their character. 
They have common ethical concepts and common philosophical 
ideas based on the teachings of the Upani§ads. 


11, 68, 75, 4, 9; KK„ 4, 5; BK., 35. 
18, 35; AK., 18, 11; BK., 48. 



CHAPTER III 


THE CULTS IN THE MINOR UPANI§ADS 

There are one hundred and eight Upani§ads. They are 
mentioned in Muktikopanisad.^ Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, 
Mundaka, Mdndukya, Taittinya, AUareya, Chandogya and 
Brhaddranyaka have commentaries written by Samkara (800 
A.D.). A commentary on Svetdsvatara also is ascribed to him. 
Samkara quotes from Kaifliakt, Jdbdla, Brahmabindu, Maha- 
ndrayana, and Kaivalya besides these eleven Upani§ads in his 
commentaries on Brahma Sutra and the Bhagavad Gtid. Rama- 
nuja (1100 A.D.) quotes from the eleven Upanisads together 
with Subdla, Mahdimrdyana, Jdbdla, Kaisitaki, Atharvasikhd 
Nrsimhapurvatdparilya, Mahopanisad, Garbha and Mantrikopa- 
nisad in his Sri Bhasya on Brahma Sutra, There are many 
minor monistic Upanisads which are not mentioned by Samkara. 
There are some theistic Upanisads which are not mentioned by 
Ramanuja. He quotes profusely from the theistic Svetasvatara 
Upanisad. It is extremely difficult to assign dates to the minor 
Upanisads. The later Upanisads incorporate texts from the 
earlier ones. Some incorporate verses from the Bhagavad GAid, 
It can safely be concluded that many minor Upanisads belong 
to the post-epic and later period. They contain the philosophi- 
cal basis of Saivism^ Saktaism, Vaisnavism and other minor cults 
of Hinduism. They centre roxmd Siva, Sakti, Vi§nu or Narayana, 
Rama, Kr§na, Ganesa, Surya and other deities. Each deity is 
regarded as Brahman or Isvara. The Saiva Upanisads teach 
ideahstic monism or absolutism. The Sakta Upanisads also 
advocate absolutism (advaita). They lay stress on the dynamic 
nature of the creative power of Brahman. The Vai§nava Upani- 
sads are dualistic (dvaitavadin) , and regard the distinction 
betvi^een the supreme Self or Brahman and the individual self 
as real. But they also are not free from a note of monism. 
Monism is the predominant note of the minor Upanisads. 


^ i. 30-40. Nimaysagar Press, Bombay, 1948. 
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1. The Philosophical Basis of Saivism. 

Siva is the indeterminate Absolute (para brahman). He is 
the supreme reality. He is self -existent and self-luminous. He 
is characterized by being, consciousness and bliss (saccidananda). 
He is indeterminate, formless, non-temporal, non-spatial and 
non-causal. He is one, infinite, eternal, partless, subtle and 
taintless. He is perfect and absolute. He is the imperishable, 
supreme Self. He is full of eternal consciousness. He is devoid 
of homogeneous, heterogeneous and internal difference. He is 
imdifferentiated all-pervading consciousness. He is the Witness 
(saksin). He is the Self of all. He is the infinite ground of the 
universe. He is its Witness. He is devoid of all empirical attri- 
butes (sarvasunyasvarupa). He is devoid of appearance (nira- 
bhasa). He is devoid of names and forms. He is devoid of 
sattva, rajas and tamas. He is trans-empirical. He is beyond 
empirical existence and non-existence. He is non-phenomenal, 
acosmic, inactive and groundless. He is the ground of being 
and non-being. He is the one supreme transcendental reality. 
His nature is one, tmifonn and undivided. The inner Self of 
the self is undifferentiated consciousness, v^hich is uncaused, 
peerless and indescribable. He is inconceivable, inscrutable, 
unmanifest, calm, immortal and unconditioned consciousness. 
He is indicated by silence only. 

He is a mass of consciousness (vijnanaghana). He is the 
embodiment of knowledge (jnanavigraha). He is the light of 
lights. He is the supreme light of consciousness. He is self- 
luminous by nature. He is the inner Self (pratyagatman). He 
is self -manifest. He cannot be proved by re/ soning. He is the 
revealer of all objects of experience, all experiencers, and all 
experience. He is the one, partless, supreme Self (paramatman) 
in the heart of every creature. He is the foundational con- 
sciousness (adicaitanya). He is the transcendental ground of 
the empirical selves. He is full of eternal consciousness. He is 
devoid of the distinction of knower, known and knowledge. He 
is pure, self-luminous and blissful. He is not veiled by cosmic 
nescience (maya). He is devoid of negation. He is the un- 
conditioned, indeterminate, self-existent Absolute. He is self- 
proved.^ 


*TB , ifi. 1-7, 11-13, 18, 21, 22, 26, 31, 36-40, 47* Mantrika, 
JD., X. 2, 3; Malt., m. 2, 12, 13, 19, 20, 24; Kaiv., i. 6, 7, 16 


16, 19; 
; ii. 1; 
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Siva is the determinate lyord (apara brahman). He becomes 
Isvara when he is limited by the adjtmct of may a. He is the 
ancient Person (ptiru§a) endowed with inconceivable powers. 
He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. He 
is devoid of origin and end. He is immaterial, bodiless and 
organless. He is the knower of all. But he is not known by 
any body. He is the knower of all empirical selves and empiri- 
cal objects. He is devoid of merit and demerit. He is auspi- 
cious and good. He is all, past, present and future. He is the 
Ivord of the past and the future. 

Siva is the omniscient and omnipotent I^ord. He is endowed 
with all powers. He creates the world with his power called 
prakrti, and controls it from within. Prakrti is the conscious 
power of Brahman, which can create the multiform world in 
proximity to him.^ Siva is groundless. He creates the world 
with his power of avidya or cosmic nescience. His maya deludes 
all.^ Para Brahman is the eternal, indeterminate, indefinable, 
immutable, pure consciousness. Para Sakti is the self-luminous 
creative power born of Brahman.^ Sakti is called maya. The 
world-appearance is cosmic nescience (maya, ajfLana). Siva is 
pure consciousness (suddha caitanya) free from the adjunct of 
maya.® He is the ground of Sakti. He is the Witness of cosmic 
nescience or the power of raaya.’^ Brahman associated with 
maya (^kti) creates avyakta or unmanifest prakrti and the 
manifest world. The empirical world is an appearance of 
Brahman associated with infinite power. Siva is one, but he 
appears to be the multiform world. Brahman associated with 
cosmic nescience (avidya) is the cause of the world.® The 


YS., i. 5, 20, 21, 66; MA., vi. 7; BV., 78, 81-98, 100, 104-10; Nirvana, 
p. 347; DM., 1; Sand., ii. 1, p. 418; Adhyat., 60-64, 68-69; RH., 42, 
44, 49; Nadabindu, 17-19; YH., 25, 35; Dhvanabindti, 6-8; TSB., 1, 
p. 328; 156, p. 336; NA., p. 254; 8ar., 20; SK., 1-5; Atm., 1; Var., ii. 
20-21; iii. 2; PBr., 16, 17, 20, 21; AS., ii. 3; YC., 72; KR., 8, 26, 27; 
Nimaysagar Press, Bombay, 1948. 

* BrahmanaK sakasannanavicitrajagaBnirmanasaraarthyabuddhirupa 
hrahmasaktir eva prakrtih. NA., p. 255; JD., x. 4; TSB., i, 9, 11; 
Kaiv., i. 9, 20-23. MA., vii. 8; BV., 45, 46. 77, 78, 82-110; Sand., ii. 2. 

* Acintya^aktir bhagavan girisah svavidyaya kalpitavan abhumih. 

Sar., 20. Ibid, 21. ^ 

® Nityam Suddham bnddhaih niryikalpam nirakhyatam tnriyam 
param brahma, tasmaj jata para Saktih svayamjyotiratmika. YC., 72. 

• Mayopadhivinirmuktam Suddham (caitanyam). KR., 38. 

^ Pratyagatmanam ajnanamaya4akte4 ca sak§inam. Ibid, 12. 

• Avidv^abalam brahma. Brahmanio*vyaktam. TSB., 1. Ibid. 9. 
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manifest world is a form of Sakti. Siva is its unmanifest essence^ 
All created beings, inanimate and animate, are in the nature of 
Siva and Sakti.® The world-appearance is non-existent ; it is 
never produced. There is no maya. There is no xmconscious 
prakrti. Brahman is the only reality. The world is unreal apart 
from Brahman. It is a false appearance.^® It is Brahman. 
There is no maya. There is no effect of maya.^*^ All causes and 
effects are God.^^ One Brahman does not really become the 
diverse world. It is a false appearance. It is mere maya. One 
Brahman is real. The world-appearance is unreal. 

Siva is the one supreme master of gods. He is the most 
adorable Tord. He is sometimes said to be the creator of 
Brahma and Visnu. He is sometimes identified with. them. ‘He 
is Brahma. He is Visnu. Siva is the heart of Vi§nu. Visnu is 
the heart of Siva, Siva takes the form of Vi§nu. Vi§nu takes 
the form of Siva. Visnu is full of Siva. Siva is full of Vi§nu. 
There is no difference between them.’^^ ‘Siva is the cause. 
Visnu is the effect. Brahma is causal action. Siva is one. 
But he becomes Trinity to fulfil his purpose. He is full of all 
gods. They are in the nature of Siva.^® He is the creator and 
ruler of all gods. He is their Self, He is adored by them.’^’^ 

Siva is the knower and creator of the Vedas. He is known 
through them. He is the preceptor of all. The Vedas are Siva. 
He is the Lord, the Master.^® 

Siva is the Lord of creatures (pasupati) . He is their 
omniscient ruler. The jivas overcome by egoism and bound to 
embodied life are pasus. They are ignorant like cattle who are 


® Vvaktara sarvam umarupam avvaktaih tu mahesvaram. RH., 10.. 
KR., 13. 

Na maya prakrtir jada. Anutpannam idam jagat. Brahmano’nyaj 
jaganna. Idam prapancam nastyeva. TE., vi. 20, 49, 63, 71 ; v. 31. 

Brahmamatram jagad idam. Mayakaryadikam nasti maya nasti. 
Ibid, V. 31, 33. 

** Karyaih karanam isvarah. Ibid, v. 43. 

Hkah sambhidyate bhrantya mayaya na svarupatah. Advaitam 
evasti na prapancah Mayamatram jagat. JD., x. 2, 3, i2 

Sa brahma sa sivah. Sa eva vi^nnh. Kaiv., i. 8. KA., p 255' 
Sk., 8, 9. y r 

Karyarh yisnnb kriya brahma karanam tu mahesvarah. 
Prayojanartham mdrena murtir eka tridha krta. RH., 15. 
Sarvadevatmako rudrah sarve devah sivatmakah. Ibid 4 
Pancabrahma, 1, 13, 15. ' * ’ ’ 

Sivo gnruh 5ivo vedah kivo devah sivah prabhuh Var iv 32 
Kaiv., i. 22; Sar., 2, ...... 
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goaded by the peasant to till the land, and endure all kinds of 
suffering. The jivas are ignorant of their identity with Siva, 
and endure all kinds of misery. Avidya is the fetters (pa&) 
that bind them to saffisara.^® 

Siva is the inner Self (pratyagatman) of the individual selves. 
He directs their sense-organs, life-forces and manas to perform 
their functions. He does not direct them by his intrinsic nature. 
He directs them through his power of maya.^® Siva becomes 
jiva owing to egoism (ahaihkara). It produces the organism 
made of sattva, rajas and tamas, five elements and bodily 
humours. Siva is the transcendental Self, which is entangled 
in the psychophysical organism, and becomes the empirical self 
(jiva). The jiva is not real. It is a false appearance. It has an 
apparent existence like an illusory serpent in a rope. It is 
always Siva. It is deluded by non-discrimination of itself from 
prakrti. Its false identification with pratkrti is the cause of its 
empirical life.^^ It acquires various kinds of bodies owing to 
attachment (vasana). When it acquires knowledge of the Self, 
it realizes its identity with Brahman.^^ 

The jiva and Siva reside in the same body. The empirical 
self is mutable. The indwelling Spirit is immutable. The 
former experiences the fruits of actions in the shape of happi- 
ness and misery. But the latter does not experience them. 
Siva looks on as a mere Witness. The jiva is Siva deluded 
by maya. It assumes a body, and experiences various objects 
in waking, dream, and deep sleep. It is grounded in infinite 
consciousness and bhss.^^ 

Siva is one, but he appears to be many jivas owing to 
avidya or superimposition of nescience. When avidya and 
egoistic actions produced by it are destroyed, the jiva becomes 
Sada^va. Brahman becomes jiva, w^hen he is limited by the 
adjunct of avidya, even as all-pervading ether is enclosed in a 
jar, and becomes hmited ether. When avidya is destroyed, the 
jiva becomes Brahman, even as ether enclosed in a jar becomes 
all-pervading when the jar is destroyed. When the hmiting 

Sarvesvara i§ah pasupatih. Pasnpatir ahamkaravi§tah samiari 
jivah sa eva pa^uh. Jabali, Bombay, 1948, p. 628 

*°PBr., 740. 

iv. 1-2; TSB., 16. 

«TSB., ISrlB. 

«Ibid, 13; RH., 41-42; Kaiv., i. 14. 
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adjunct of avidya is destroyed, the jiva becomes distinctionless 
Brahman. The jiva is the Witness (sak§in). It is neither its 
body, nor vital forces, nor sense-organs nor mind. It is not 
the empirical self bound to samsara. It is, in reality, Brahman 
(Siva).^'' 

The empirical self (jiva) has five sheaths. The bodily self 
is pervaded by the vital self. The vital self is pervaded by the 
mental self. The mental self is pervaded by the intellectual 
self. The intellectual self is pervaded by the blissful self. The 
blissful self (jiva) is pervaded by Brahman, the Witness, infinite 
being, consciousness and bliss. 

There are seven forms of pure consciousness, limited by 
different adjuncts. Brahman or Siva is pure consciousness 
(suddha caitanya) free from the adjunct of maya. Isvara is the 
eternal consciousness associated with maya. The jiva is the 
eternal consciousness limited by avidya. The knower (pramatr) 
is the eternal consciousness limited by the internal organ (antah- 
karana) or mind. The means of knowledge (pramana) is the 
eternal consciousness limited by a mental mode (antahkara^a- 
vrtti). The object of knowledge (prameya) is the consciousness 
limited by an empirical object, which is not yet known. Valid 
knowledge (pramiti) is the consciousness limited by a known 
empirical object. 

The jiva is, in reality, the Atman, Brahman, or Siva. It is 
not any of its sheaths. It transcends the bodily, vital, mental, 
intellectual and blissful sheaths. They are mutable. But the 
Atman is immutable. It is not the gross body (sthula deha), 
the subtle body (suk§ma deha), and the causal body (karana 
deha) composed of avidya. It is beyond the waking state, dream 
and deep sleep. It transcends all empirical states. It is neither 
its body, nor sense-organs, nor internal organs, mind (manas), 
intellect (buddhi), and egoism (ahamkara). It is a bodiless, 
organless, immutable spirit. It is the Witness (saksin). It 
reveals the unreal empirical objects. The body, the sense- 
organs, the mind, intellect, egoism and mental modes are 
mutable, known, empirical objects. They are unreal appearances. 

28: NA., p. 255; Atm., 21-22; JD., x. 2, 4. 

** Sadasak§isvaxupatvat 4iva evasmi kevalah. Ibid, x 5. 

«K:R., 17-22. 

Ibid, 37-42. Cp. Vedantaparibha§a. 
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They cannot be the trans-empirical, immutable Witness. The 
knower cannot be reduced to the known. The Self (atman) 
cannot be reduced to the not-self (anatman). It is pure, eternal 
consciousness . ^ ® 

The jiva is Brahman limited by the triple body. The gross 
body is composed of the five elements, the vital forces, the sense- 
organs, and the internal organs. The subtle body (linga ^rxra) 
is composed of the five cognitive organs, the five motor organs, 
the five vital forces, manas and buddhi. The causal body is 
made of sattva, rajas and tamas. Visva is the self in the waking 
state. Taijasa is the self in dream. Prajna is the self in deep 
sleep. Atman is the self in superconscious trance. Visva ex- 
periences gross objects. Taijasa experiences subtle objects. 
Prajna experiences bliss. Atman is the witness of all.^^ 

The Atman is neither bound nor released. Bondage and 
release do not exist, in reality, in it. Brahman or Atman is the 
only eternal reality, which cannot be veiled by any other entity, 
since it is non-existent. Bondage and release are imagined in 
the Self. They are false creations of may a. The Self is one, 
non-dual, undivided, inactive, calm, taintless, perfect, supreme 
Being devoid of bondage and release. It is the transcendental 
Witness. It has neither birth nor death nor transmigration. It 
is taintless, partless, immutable and inactive. It is pure un- 
differentiated consciousness. It is Brahman. 

Maya is the limiting adjimct of Isvara. Avidya, an effect 
of maya, is the limiting adjtmct of a jiva. Maya and avidya are 
empirical appearances. So Isvara and jiva are appearances. 
When maya and avidya are destroyed by integral knowledge 
of Siva, Brahman or Atman, God and the individual self cease 
to exist.®^ 

The jiva is essentially Brahman. It is founded in eternal 
being, consciousness and bliss. When it destroys avidya, it is 
restored to its natural condition, and realizes its absoluteness. . 


iii. 44, 45, 48, 49; v. 16, 17, 103. 

•• YC., 72. 

Mayava kirptau bandhamok§an na catmani. Atm., 29. Ibid, 26, 
27, 30, 31. ' ' 

Atmasamjfiah 4ivah ^nddha eka evadvayah sada. Brahmarupataya 
brahma kevalam pratibhasate. Ibid, 1. 

’* Evam mayi cidakase jive^au parikalpitau. Var., ii. 51. 
Mayatatkaryavilaye nelvaratvam na jivata. Ibid, ii. 52. RH., 42, 43. 
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When it acquires knowledge of its identity with Siva or pure 
consciousness, it neither sorrows nor is deluded. It becomes 
non-dual supreme bliss or Siva.®^ The jiva is always Siva or 
pure consciousness (cit). If it differs from cit, then it is un- 
conscious or material (jada). Pure consciousness is always one. 
It has no real forms. 

The world is a false appearance of Siva, as a serpent is a 
false appearance of a rope. It is non-different from him. He is 
its reality. He is the First Cause. He is the ground of the 
world. It is non-different from him. Its^ distinctness from Siva 
is a false appearance. It is real as Siva, and unreal apart from 
him. Its cause is one, eternal and non-different. Difference is 
false. One pure consciousness (suddha caitanya) is the cause of 
the world. It is an appearance of pure consciousness which 
is its ground. It is a false appearance like a mirage. It is, in 
reality, pure being or Brahman. The world, heaven and hell 
are false appearances. They are really pure consciousness. 
Siva or pure consciousness is the material cause of the world- 
appearance. It is not made of any other stuff. It is nothing but 
Brahman. It is not pervaded by Brahman, since the distinction 
of the perv^ader and the pervaded is false. All is Atman. All is 
Brahman. The world-appearance is false. When it is known to 
be an appearance, its reality is known to be Brahman.^® The 
world is full of may a. Siva is its reality. The false world- 
appearance vanishes at the dawn of true knowledge. It is non- 
existent. It pure consciousness (cit). It is full of pure cons- 
ciousness (cinmaya). It appears to be different from it. One 
who knows Brahman, does not know the world as different from 
the Absolute. There is no maya. There is no prakrti. There 
is no world. The Atman alone is real. The not-self is not real.^® 


”RH., 47, 52, 44, 45. 

Cidvivartajagato’sya karanam. Var., iii. 7. KR., 13, 34; Atm., 
2 , 3, 9; Pancabrahma, 19, 32, 33 . 

Jagat sarvam sadrasath brahma. Jagattravara cinmatram. Var 
ii. 71, 72^ 

XJpadanam prapancasya brahmano^nyanna vidyate. 

Tasmat sarv^aprapancoVam brahmaiv^ti na cetarat. 

as 'Tt-j • Ibid, iv. 4. 

** Ibid, IV. 18, 20. 


44-46; JT)., x. II; TB., v. 30, 31, 33; vi. 5, 20. Brahmaiva 
sarvam cinmatram brabmamatram jagat travam. TB., vi. 42. Sarvam 
cinmatram eva. Sarvam cinmayam eva. Ibid, ii. 25. Atm., 2, 9. 
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The phenomenal reality of the world is admitted, Siva is 
the creator of the world-appearance. He was the only Being 
before creation. There was none other distinct from him. He 
created the world, and entered into it. He is eternal and non- 
etemal, unmanifest and manifest, immutable and mutable. He 
is transcendent and immanent. He rules over all worlds with 
his governing powers. He is the support and unifier of the 
worlds. 

Brahman (Siva) associated wfith maya creates avyakta or un- 
manifest prakrti. He creates mahat out of avyakta, ahaihkara 
out of mahat, five tanmatras out of ahaihkara, five material 
elements out of five tanmatras, and the world out of the elements. 
Tanmatras are the subtle essences of sound, colour, taste, smell 
and touch.^^ 

Sometimes subjective idealism is advocated. The whole 
world is a creation of the mind. Earth, w^ater, fire, air and ether 
are ideas of the mind. Colour, taste, smell, sound and touch are 
its ideas. Waking experience, dream and deep sleep are sub- 
jective states of the mind (manomaya). Earth, heaven and hell 
are mere creations of the mind. The gods are subjective {mano- 
maya) fictions. The empirical material world is mental 
(manasa). The embodied life is subjective. The individual self 
(jiva) is a creation of mind. Time is an idea of the mind. The 
whole world is non-existent.^^ This doctrine is an echo of the 
idealism of LankdvatdrasUtra,^^ 

Sometimes objective idealism is advocated. The world is an 
expression of the mind of Siva endowed with all powers. It is 
a manifestation of the mind of omnipotent God. It is a display 
of the restless vibration of the divine mind. The mind is by 
nature restless, active and creative. The mind of God is restless, 
active and vibrating. The world is an expression of the vibration 
of the mind of God.^^ Siva is full of Sakti. The whole world 


i. 1, 21; ii. 5, 7. TfiB., 1. 

Mana eva jagat sarvam. Mana eva jagat trayam. Mana eva hi 
jivakah. DrSyam jadam manasam. Nasti nasti jagat sarvam. ' TB., 
V. 98-105. 

Vol. n, pp. 365-76. 

** Sarvasakter mahesasya vilaso hi mano jagat. Cancalatvam 
manodharmah. hi cancala spandalaktih. Tam viddhi manasim 

4aktim jagadadambaratmikam. Madiopani^ad, iv. 87, 99, 100. Bombay, 
1948, pp. 438-i9. 
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is pervaded by them/^ But subjective idealism and objective 
idealism are the temporary trends of thought in the Saiva 
Upanisads. The main trend is absolutism or idealistic monism. 

Siva or Brahman is self-luminous pure consciousness. How 
can maya, which is in the nature of darkness or ignorance, origi- 
nate in the self-luminous light of consciousness? From the 
empirical standpoint, there is a distinction of knowledge (vidya) 
and ignorance (avidya). From the ontological standpoint. 
Brahman alone exists, that is always self -manifest. There is no 
maya, avidya, prakrti, or the world. There is no empirical self 
(jiva), or God (isvara). These are phenomenal appearances. 
Brahman cannot even be said to be the Witness (saksin) because 
there is no object of consciousness. Siva is the only reality. He 
is self-aware. He is the pure subject-objectless consciousness.^® 

Maya does not exist in reality. It does not exist as distinct 
from Being or Brahman. It is imagined in the Atman. It is 
sublated by the knowledge of Brahman. The Atman is 
Brahman. Maya is neither existent nor non-existent, nor both. 
It is characterless and indefinable. It is without origin. It is 
the matrix of the world-appearance. It is the common object 
of both valid knowledge and invalid knowledge, which apprehend 
empirical appearances. A person who knows Brahman, knows 
the world to be non-distinct from the Atman. He does not 
perceive the world as such, but as pure consciousness. Though 
he knows the empirical selves (jiva), he does not know them as 
such, but as pure consciousness. He does not perceive the 
world as full of misery, but as full of joy.^^ 

The empirical self (jiva) is bound to samsara owing to 
ignorance (avidya, ajnana), egoism (ahamkara), desire (vasana), 
afflictions (klesa) or emotions and passions, and egoistic actions 
(karma). Ignorance is the cause of attachment. Attachment is 
the cause of desire. Desire is the cause of action. So ignorance 
is the root cause of bondage. Ignorance is non-discrimination of 
the Self (atman) from the not-self or the mind-body-complex. It 
is the knowledge of difference. It can be destroyed by true 
knowledge of the Self or non-difference. Knowledge (jnana) is 

"BJ., ii. 9. _ 17-19, 27. 

y Nasti sattatireke^ nasti maya ca vastatah. . . . Maya svatmani 
kalpita. Ibid, 44, 45. Anadir antarvatm pramanaprama^asadhara^a 
na satl nasati na sadasaU . . . Iak§a^ia5unya sa maya. Sarvasara, 4. 
PBr., 24, 25. Jnasyanandamayam jagat. Var., ii. 22. ’ 
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the means of release. Knowledge of difference between jiva and 
Siva is ignorance. Knowledge of non-difference is right 
knowledge. 

Knowledge can be attained by renunciation (tyaga) of 
desires. Renunciation is not the giving up of actions. It is the 
conquest of egoistic desires. It is the extermination of the 
primal desires for wealth (vittai§ana), sons (puttraisana) and 
enjoyment on earth and in heaven (lokaisana). It is detachment. 
It is not only abstention from worldly pleasures, but complete 
absence of desire for happiness here or hereafter. Detachment 
can be attained by purity of mind. Mind is pure or impure. 
Pure mind is desireless. Impure mind is full of desires. Desire 
means egoistic desire. One is bound, whose mind is full of 
egoistic desire and determination. One is released, w^hose mind 
is free from selfish desire and resolution. The mind attached 
to objects of sentient pleasure is the cause of bondage. The 
mind attached to Brahman is the cause of release. So love for 
objects of pleasure should be directed to Brahman. The mind 
should be diverted from objects of empirical pleasure to the 
inner Self or Brahman. Empirical objects give transient and 
ephemeral pleasure. They are finite and temporal. But 
Brahman is infinite and eternal bliss. The mind should be 
diverted from transitory pleasure to eternal joy. Attachment for 
objects should be transformed into perennial love for the Atman 
or Brahman. When the mind is purged of attachment for empiri- 
cal pleasure and egoistic desires, becomes free from distraction, 
and is concentrated on Brahman, it ceases to be mind. It 
becomes supermind, and is identified with Brahman. Purity of 
mind destroys good and evil actions, and merits and demerits. 
It brings about supermoral perfection. So purity of mind should 
be assiduously cultivated.*** 

Purity of mind can be brought about by the performance 
of duties (karma) relating to the castes and the stages of life. 
Righteous actions purify the mind. Unrighteous actions pollute 
it. One who performs one’s specific duties, reaps the fruits 
of one’s actions in the shape of happiness and misery. But 

Cittam eva hi samsarah tat prayatnena ^odhayet. . . . Chittasya hi 
prasadena hanti karma subhalnbham. Mano hi . . . ^nddham asnddham 
eva ca. Asnddham kamasamparkac chnddham kamavivarjitam . . . 
Bandhaya vi§ayasangi mok§e mrvi§ayam smrtam. MA,, vi. 20, 34. 
SA., 1-4. Mait., i. 5-7. 

7 
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one should renounce the desire for fruits. Only disinterested 
performance of duties (niskama karma) is conducive to puri- 
fication of mind. But the duties relating to the castes and 
the stages of life are non-eternal. They involve great hard- 
ships. They are not adequate to the attainment of mok§a. 
One should renounce all actions, give up egoism and love 
for near and dear ones, and cxiltivate love for the Atman. 
One who delights in the Atman, experiences supreme bliss. 
The supreme state is desirelessness.^^ 

The eightfold yoga is conducive to right knowledge. 
Knowledge aided by yoga is a means to release. Penance pro- 
duces purity of mind (sattva). The Self can be realized through 
a pure mind. Self-realization stops birth and death. The mind 
ceases to function, when it is concentrated on Brahman.^® 
Brahman is reahzed through supreme knowledge (para vidya), 
truthfulness, austerities, sex-restraint and moral observances. 
Purity of food produces purity of mind. Ptirity of mind pro- 
duces right knowledge. The knots of the heart are broken at 
the dawn of right knowledge. Sense-restraint, control of 
mind, simplicity, performance of Vedic duties, observance of 
vows, good conduct, good character, reverence for preceptors, 
and devotion to Siva lead to the highest goal. All actions should 
be dedicated to Brahman. All should be sacrificed to him. 
The mind should be absorbed in him. These acts lead to the 
attainment of Brahman. They bring about knowledge of iden- 
tity with him.^^ 

Devotion (bhakti) aids knowledge (jn^a). Siva breaks all 
fetters of his devotees. He gives boons to them. He gives them 
peace that breaks the fetters of bondage. Devotion to the 
preceptor and devotion (para bhakti) to the Tord produce the 
knowledge of Brahman. He favours his devotees with the 
saving knowledge. So devotion, meditation, and disinterested 
performance of duties are auxiliary to knowledge. But its main 
auxiliary means is renunciation, egolessness and desirelessness. 
Immortality can be attained by renunciation. It cannot be 

^•Mait., i. 13-14. ii. 30. 

i. 13, 14;‘ Mait., i. Z4; T6B., 19. 

«PBr., 32, 36, 37. 

**Sar., 26, 33, 34, 36; BhJ., ii. p. 566. 
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achieved by performance of prescribed duties, procreation of 
children, or acquisition of wealth/® 

The body is the temple of God. The self in it is nothing 
but Siva. He should be worshipped as identical with the self. 
The worshipper should think of himself as Siva. T am 
Knowledge of difference between the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped is ignorance (ajnana). Knowledge (jnma) is the vision 
of non-difference between them.®® Constant thought of non- 
duality (advaita) or Brahman is mendicancy (bhaik§ya). Con- 
stant thought of duality or difference is non-mendicancy. There 
is no need of daily prayer (sandhya), when the true know- 
ledge dawns on the mind and pure consciousness (cit) con- 
stantly shines. Renunciation (samnyasa) is not renunciation 
of actions. It is the realization of identity of jiva and Atman. 
One who has destroyed the sense of identity of the self with the 
body and the primal desires for wealth, sons, and happiness here 
and hereafter is fit to enter upon an ascetic’s life. One who 
has acquired dispassion (vairagya) for all objects of enjoyment, 
should adopt it. One is stue to fall, if one adopts it with 
attachment for worldly pleasures. A person who adopts an 
ascetic’s life for food and clothes, articles of luxury, or fame, 
leads neither a householder’s life nor an ascetic’s life. He never 
acquires fitness for release.®® Unfortunately most Hindu ascetics 
fall under this category. 

Thought of Brahman is the best. Thought of the Sastras 
is inferior to it. Thought of mantras is inferior to it. Pilgrim- 
age is inferior to it. Thought of Brahman wthout experience 
is in vain. It is like delight in the imaginary taste of a fruit 
on the top of a tree reflected in water. Faith produces detach- 
ment and knowledge. So faith must be acquired.- It ultimately 
leads to release. A person tossed in doubt is never released. 
Knowledge is better than learning. Worship of an idol or an 
image leads to happiness in heaven, which is followed by rebirth. 
So a yati should give up external worship to escape from re- 
birth. He should worship Siva in his heart as identical with his 
self. He should transcend the empirical knowledge of duality, 

Kaiv., i. 3. 

Deho devalayah proktah sa jivah kevalah sivah. Sk., 10, 

Abhedadarlanaih. Ibid, 11. 

Dravyartham annavastrartham yah pratis^artham eva va. Sam- 
nyased ubhayabhra§tah sa rnnktim naptmn arhati. Mait., ii. 20 , 
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give up thoughts of the knower, the known and knowledge, 
destroy their impressions (vasana), meditate on the Atman alone, 
and be absorbed in and identical with pure consciousness. 
Identity-consciousness with absolute desirelessness is the highest 
state. He should be full of pure consciousness and bliss, 
Atman, or Brahman, within and without, like a vessel plunged 
in an ocean, which is full of water inside and outside.®^ One 
who has once tasted the nectar of knowledge of identity with 
Brahman, gives up all duties, and runs after the perennial joy.®^ 
When avidya is completely destroyed by the knowledge of 
identity, the self becomes identical with Brahman, and attains 
disembodied release (videhakaivalya) , It consists in the realiza- 
tion of one undivided being and consciousness. Embodied 
release (jivanmukti) consists in complete destruction of desires. 
Desires can be destroyed by firmness in meditation on Brahman 
and the experience of Brahman in all beings. The accumulated 
store of merits and demerits is uprooted by the eradication of 
desires. Embodied release consists in the constant absorption 
of the mind in Brahman, realization of identity of the self with 
Brahman, and enjo5nnent of supreme bliss. One who is con- 
tented with the nectar of knowledge of identity with Brahman, 
is completely fulfilled, and has no duties to perform.®® He is 
immersed in the nectar of infinite bliss. He has no love or 
hatred. One who has embodied release is taintless, pure, trans- 
parent, and devoid of emotions.®® 

There are seven stages in the attainment of embodied re- 
lease. The first stage is the good wiU (subheccha) with detach- 
ment acquired from the study of the Sastras and the company 
of saints. The second stage is determination (vicarana). It is 
the desire to do right actions (sadacara). It is preceded by the 
practice of detachment, company of saints, and the study of the 
scriptures. The third stage is attenuation of attachment for 
objects of sentient pleasure (tanumanasi) preceded by the practice 
of good will and determination to practise good conduct. The 
fourth stage is acquisition of purity of mind (sattvapatti). The 
purity of mind is produced by dispassion for sentient pleasure 

•®Mait., ii. 21-24, 26, 28-30. 
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owing to the practice of the first three stages. The fifth stage 
is absolute detachment (asamsakti). It is due to excessive purity 
of mind produced by abstention from enjoying pleasant objects 
and practice of the first four stages. The sixth stage is reflec- 
tion (padarthabhavana) on the unreal nature of all external and 
internal objects owing to delight in the Atman generated by the 
practice of the first five stages. The seventh stage is the attain- 
ment of superconsciousness (turiyaga) or consciousness of in- 
trinsic identity owing to the non-apprehension of difference 
generated by the repeated practice of the six stages. When 
identity-consciousness is firmly established, consciousness of 
duality and distinction vanishes. In the last stage there is 
neither ego nor egoism. There is only faint reflection on 
identity-consciousness. The self becomes full of Brahman in- 
side and outside. It is immersed in Brahman.*^ The person 
who is free from attachment, desire and egoism, and who has 
transcended dualistic consciousness, and attained identity- 
consciousness, is released in life. He rests in pure absolute 
consciousness with an unperturbed mind. He has no conscious- 
ness of the world, his own self, and other selves.®® 

Knowledge is of two kinds, higher and lower. The know- 
ledge of the Vedas is lower knowledge (apara vidya). The 
knowledge of the indeterminate Brahman is higher knowl^ge 
(para vidya). Samsara can be stopped by knowledge (jnana). 
It cannot be ended by the performance of duties (karma). But 
devotion (bhakti) to God, repetition of a mantra or Om (japa), 
chanting his name (kirtana), and dedication of all actions to 
him purify the mind, and make it fit for receiving the saving 
knowledge.®® 

Karmayoga consists in performing prescribed duties for the 
sake of duty and pursuing the good with a pure mind. It con- 
sists in dedicating all actions to God with a mind firmly fixed 
on him. It is performance of all duties as prayer to God.^® 

There is a spiritual interpretation of some duties in the 
Saiva Upani§ads. Yama is dispassion for the body and the 


Var., iv. 1-10, 11, 17, 18. Mahopani§ad, V. 23-37. 
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sense-organs. Niyama is attachment for the supreme reality or 
Brahman. Asana is indifference to all objects. Pr^ayama is 
experience of the falsity of the world-appearance. Pratyahara is 
turning the mind inward to the Atman. Or it consists in 
dedication of all actions, right or wrong to God or performance 
of duties as prayer to God.^^ Dharana is concentration of the 
mind. Dhyana is meditation on the pure consciousness 
(cinmatra) or Brahman as identical with the self.^® It is objec- 
less mind.^^ Samadhi is complete forgetfulness of meditation. 
It is complete identification of the mind with Brahman, when 
all its functions are entirely suppressed. It is merging the 
mind in Brahman completely. It is the cessation of mind 
(manolaya). It is the dawn of consciousness of identity of jiva 
and Brahman. 

Cleanliness (&uca) is the restraint of the senses. It is the 
knowledge that ‘I am pure'. Purity of knowledge or internal 
purity is real cleanliness. Cleanliness of the body with a polluted 
mind is useless. It is destruction of egoism or the sense of ‘I' 
and ‘mine'. It is destruction of the desire for wealth and happi- 
ness, the sex-urge, and the will-to-power. It consists in puri- 
fying the mind, and enlightening it with knowledge and 
detachment. Ablution (sn^a) is washing off the impurities of 
mind.^® Brahmacarya consists in living, moving and being in 
Brahman mentally. Mortification of the body for acquiring 
supernatural powers is worthy of a demon (asura) . True penance 
(tapas) consists in burning the desire for occult powers by the 
fire of direct experience of the truth of Brahman, and of the 
falsity of the world-appearance. 

Mendicancy (bhaik§ya) consists in drinking the nectar of 
Brahman. It is constant thought of non-duality (advaita) or 
Brahman. Non-mendicancy is constant thought of duality or 
difference. Mendicancy is living according to the precepts of 
the preceptor and the Sastras. Solitary life consists in abiding 
in non-dualistic consciousness.’^® An ascetic’s bed is patience, 


28^0. vii. 3-4. 
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extirpation of merits and demerits, and destruction of avidya 
and egoism. His loin-cloth is indifference, destruction of 
passions, and vision of Brahman. His staff is contemplation and 
experience of pure consciousness. Restraint of the senses and 
the mind is his moral observance. His efficiency is in complete 
self-control. His renunciation consists in eschewing passions 
and tasting the joy of union of jiva with Brahman. Joy is his 
temple. Joy is his food. Living in joy is his forest life. Living 
without any support is his livelihood. His sacred thread is 
superconscious trance. His tuft of hair is knowledge of 
Brahman. The external symbols are false appearances. Ex- 
perience of the foundational consciousness is his end. Making 
the mind super-mind (unmani) or merging it in pure conscious- 
ness is the means. Absolute freedom of action is his release.®® 

The company of saints is heaven. The company of vicious 
worldly persons is hell. Happiness is the bhssful state due to 
the experience of Brahman as pure being, consciousness and 
bliss. Misery is desire for objects of pleasure. Desire is bondage. 
Desire for occult powers is bondage. Desire for the practice of 
yoga is bondage. Desire for the worship of men and gods is 
bondage. Desire for the performance of the prescribed duties 
relating to castes and stages of life is bondage. Desire for per- 
forming sacrifices, vows, austerities, charity, and Vedic rituals 
is bondage. Desire for worldly pleasures is bondage. Even 
desire for release is bondage. Freedom from desire is release. 
Egolessness is release.®^ 

A paramahamsa, who has realized the highest state of 
identity-consciousness, dispenses with the external s5mbols of a 
sacred thread, a tuft of hair, a staff and the like. He dispenses 
with uttering mantras, meditation, prayer and worship. He has 
no birth or death. He is neither bound, nor released, nor 
desirous of release. He has neither virtue nor vice, purity or 
impurity, merit or demerit, good or evil. He has no caste or 
family. He has no preceptor or disciple, friend or enemy. He 
has no attraction or repulsion, distraction or concentration, 
duality or non-duality, knowledge or ignorance. He worships 
neither Brahma, nor Vimu, nor Siva. He has no craving for 
the abode of any of these deities. He dispenses with prayer, 

•’Nirvana, pp. 346-47. 

•■ NA., pp. 255-56. 
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meditation, chanting hymns, and worship with flowers, fruits, 
leaves, incense and lamp. He dispenses with vows, austerities 
and pilgrimage. He has no end to realize. He has no end to 
reject. He is completely fulfilled and blessed. He is full, com- 
plete and perfect.®^ 


2. The Philosophical Basis of Saktaism, 

The Sakta Upani§ads teach absolutism (advaitavada) like 
the Saiva Upanisads. They emphasize the dynamic nature of 
the conscious creative power, whereas the latter stress the static 
nature of the indeterminate Brahman. The former sometimes 
regard Sakti as Brahman. Sometimes they regard Sakti as the 
creative power of Siva or the Tord. Farquhar assigns 1000 A.D. 
to the Sakta Upani§ads.®^ 

Sakti is Brahman. She is the mother of the universe. She 
is the creator of prakrti, purusas or individual souls, and the 
world. She is the power of the Atman (atmasakti) or Siva. 
She is cosmic nescience (kalaratri), prakrti composed of sattva, 
rajas and tamas, and the power of Visnu (vaisnavi). She is 
eternal and temporal, non-spatial and spatial, conscious and 
unconscious. She is knowledge (vidya) and ignorance (avidya), 
joy and sorrow. She is one and many. Though she is one, she 
manifests herself as many. She is devoid of definite charac- 
teristics. So she is incomprehensible. Even gods do not know 
her real nature. She is without origin and end. She is one, 
unborn, infinite, eternal, indefinable and unknowable. She 
manifests herself as the manifold universe.®^ She is the embodi- 
ment of all gods. She is infinite wisdom (mahavidya) and pure 
consciousness (cinmayi). She transcends all knowledge. She is 
the Eogos, the origin of mantras and sounds. She is the Witness 
of the void. She is inaccessible and delivers the distressed from 
great dangers. So she is called Durga. She is good, and the 
giver of good. She gives prosperity and release. She is the 
goddess of fortune. She is merciful, and destroys sufferings 
through her grace. She is the great purifier. She destroys sins 


”TB., iv. 13-19, 21, 27; v. 12-14, 20, 23, 24, 
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and vices. She destroys the darkness of ignorance. Complete 
self-surrender to her brings down her grace. 

Siva is the omnipotent I/ord. Sakti is his creative power 
or Eros (adisakti, kamakala). She is the creative knowledge 
(adividya). Siva manifests himself through Sakti in the universe. 
He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. He is 
its efficient cause. Sakti is its material cause. Siva and Sakti 
both are the cause of the the universe. She is may a. She 
becomes sattva, rajas and tamas which constitute prakrti. She 
is higher knowledge (para vidya). She is lower knowledge 
<apara vidya). She is the origin of Rk, Sama, Yajus and 
Atharva.^® 

The Sakta Upani§ads, like the Saiva Upanisads, regard 
Sakti as the creative power of Siva without which he cannot 
create the universe. Siva is Para Brahman, the eternal reality. 
He is the predicateless, stainless, unconditioned and indeter- 
minate Absolute. He creates Sakti or creative energy, and 
manifests himself as the world of empirical objects. The world 
is bom of the union of Siva and Sakti. Siva is the supreme 
Lord. Sad^iva is the supreme Self (paramatman). He is the 
supreme Person (parama puru§a), who is Para Brahman or pure 
consciousness determined by Sakti or the ultimate, supreme 
maya.®^ He is the inner Self (antah puru§a) in all created 
beings. He is one in reality. The individual souls (jiva) are 
reflections of Brahman in avidya like reflections of the moon in 
many vessels full of water. Or they are limitations of Brahman 
by avidya or its products, the mind-body-complexes like ether 
enclosed in jars. When avidya is destroyed, they realize their 
identity with Brahman.®® There is one Atman in the waking 
state, dream and deep sleep.®® The mind is the cause of 
bondage and release. The mind attached to objects is 
bondage. The mind detached from objects is release. When 
the mind is withdrawn from external objects, concentrated on 
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Brahman or the infinite, eternal and indeterminate conscious- 
ness, and is merged in and identified with it, the jiva realizes 
identity with Brahman. When the mind becomes non-mind, 
and is lost in Brahman, the jiva realizes identity-consciousness. 
In superconscious trance the identity -consciousness is realized.’® 
The Sakta Upani§ads advocate idealistic monism. They do not 
recognize the ontological reality of the jivas. 

Sakti existed in the beginning. She is the creative power 
(kamakala). She is the Atman. She is Brahman. She is pure 
consciousness, one and without a second, beyond empirical 
being and non-being. She is an ocean of being, consciousness 
and bliss. She is lower prakrti (apara &kti). She is higher 
prakrti or the inner consciousness (pratyak citi). She created 
Brahma, Visnu and Rudra. She created the world, inanimate 
and animate. She became empirical selves determined by time, 
space, and threefold bodies. She enters into all created beings 
and shines in them. She is their indwelling spirit. Being is 
the ground of all unconscious beings. Consciousness is the 
ground of all conscious beings. Bliss is the ground of all objects 
of joy. Sakti is infinite and eternal being, consciousness and 
bliss. She is the ground of the world, the empirical selves, 
and all gods. She is the Atman or Self, the only reality. The 
not-self (anatman) is unreal. The finite self (jiva) is Brahman.’^ 
Bahrcopanisad identifies Sakti with the Absolute and the Lord, 
and regards the world and the finite selves as appearances. 

Sakti is the root-evolvent (mulaprakrti), the unmanifest 
cosmic nescience (mah^aya), the Logos (^bdabrahma), the 
origin (prakrti) of the mystic syllable Om. She is unmanifest 
and manifest. Sita is Sakti. In proximity to Rama, the Lord, 
she creates, preserves and destroys the world. She is unmanifest 
in her essential nature. But she is manifested in the world. 
She is manifested in conscious beings and unconscious objects. 
She is manifested in gods, men, demons, ghosts, beasts, birds 
and inanimate objects according to their qualities and actions. 
She is manifested in the sense-organs, the internal organs and 
the vital forces. She is the causes and their effects. She is 
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the ground of all. She is all gods. She is all Vedas. She is 
all worlds. She is virtue and glory. She is the goddess of for- 
tune (mah^ak^mi). She is neither different nor non-different 
from the Lord.®^ 

Sakti is threefold : will-power (iccha&kti) , power of action 
(kriyasakti) , and direct power (sak§at &kti). The will-power 
is the power of sustaining the created beings. The power of 
action is Logos (&bdabrahina). It produces the mystic sound 
Om, the Vedas and the other branches of learning. Direct power 
is the power of creation, maintenance and destruction of the 
world by unfoldment and enfoldmeut through sheer will. Will- 
power is of three kinds : yaga&kti or the power of resting in 
the Lord in the state of dissolution of the world ; bhogasakti 
or the power of enjoying the devotees* moral and religious 
observances for the delight of God ; virasakti or supernatural 
powers including the power of being separate from the Lord 
to create all causes and effects.®^ Sltopanisad describes the 
different kinds of Sakti. It mentions Sakti to be both different 
and non-different from the Lord. There is a note of pantheism 
in it. 

Annapurnopanisad teaches idealistic monism or absolutism. 
There is one infinite and eternal being, consciousness and bliss. 
That is the goddess. Brahman, the ground of bindu, nada and 
kala. She is groundless, pure and taintless. She is the supreme 
Self (paramatman) . She is one, infinite, eternal, unmanifest, 
cahn, pure consciousness (cinmatra) beyond time, space and 
empirical forms. ®^ The eternal pure consciousness is also called 
Siva. He is the pure Self or Witness of the world. He is a mass 
of consciousness (prajnanaghana) . He is one undifferentiated 
being, consciousness and bliss. He is the ground of the world- 
appearance. Siva appears as the world. The finite self (jiva) 
and the infinite Self (Siva) reside in the same body. The former 
is the experiencer (bhokta) of happiness and misery. The latter 
is the Witness (sak§in). The difference between them is an 
imaginary construction of maya. The jiva does not differ from 
pure consciousness. If it differs from eternal consciousness, it 


^ ^ Sa mahalaksmi devesasya bhinnabhinnarupa. Sitopani^d, 2. 

” Ibid, 3-S, pp. 337-39. Bombay, 1948. 

4, 5; V. 55, 56, 64-67. 
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becomes unconscious and ceases to be a self. It is pure con- 
sciousness limited by avidya. The self-luminous Witness (Siva) 
residing within it is not apprehended by it owing to ignorance. 
When ignorance is destroyed and attachment, aversion and 
other impurities are exhausted, it knows the indwelling infinite 
spirit.®^ The world is only a fragment of the vibration of pure 
consciousness. It is not a permanent reality different from it.®® 

There are five kinds of error. The first error is the difference 
between the jiva and God. The second error is the real agency 
of the self (atman). The third error is that the jiva is associated 
with the causal body, the subtle body and the gross body. The 
fourth error is mutability of the cause of the world. The fifth 
error is the reality of the world as different from its cause. The 
first error is dispelled by the knowledge that the jiva is a 
reflection of God in avidya. The second error is destroyed by 
the knowledge that agency of the internal organ or egoism is 
attributed to the self. The third error is removed by the know- 
ledge that the triple body is the limiting adjunct of the self, 
which being destroyed makes the self infinite. The fourth error 
is annulled by the knowledge that the world is a false appear- 
ance of Brahman that is never modified. The fifth error is 
ended by the knowledge of the world-appearance being non- 
different from Brahman . Annapurnopanisad teaches absolute 
idealism or pure monism. It teaches the ontological reality of 
Brahman, Siva or Sakti only and the empirical reality of the 
jivas and the world-appearance due to nescience. It regards the 
world, heaven and hell as false appearances, which are neither 
existent nor non-existent.®® 

The world burns with misery so long as the mind bums 
with desires. The world becomes cool or full of joy, when the 
mind becomes cool or free from desires. Until all objects are 
renoimced, the Atman cannot be realized. When they are 
renounced and desires for them are destroyed, the Atman shines 
forth. When the mind is withdrawn from all objects and merged 
in Brahman, supreme wisdom (para prajna) dawns. It is called 
trance (samadhi). It is perfect calmness of the mind free from 

*^AP., iv. 2^29, 32-37. 

Sarvaih jagat cinnispandamsamatram tannanyat kith 
sasvatam. Ibid, i. 47. 

Md, i. 13-16. 

Abhasamatram evedam na sannasaj jagattrayam. Ibid, v. 33. 
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egoism and thought of distinction. It is an unperturbed state 
of mind. It is unshakable firmness of mind like that of a 
mountain, devoid of love and hatred, realizable and avoidable 
ends. It is fulfilledness of mental functions in Brahman, identi- 
fication of it with pure consciousness (cit), and its manifesta- 
tion. There is emergence of supreme bliss that constitutes the 
body of God. Trance depends upon meditation. Meditation 
(dhyana) is desirelessness of mind. Trance is identification of 
it with Brahman (kevalibhava) consequent on its pacification. 
When the mind becomes desireless, it ceases to act. The desire- 
less mind becomes pure and free. The mind tainted by desires 
becomes desireless through penance for a long time. A person 
with a detached and desifeless mind is free. He is not a doer 
or an enjoyer of fruits of actions, even if he does actions.®^ He 
is not attached to actions. Nor does he seek actionlessness 
(nai§karmya) . He is an ascetic, who is devoid of attachment. 
He is free from attachment, who does not give up all actions, 
but who renounces their fruits mentally. He is detached from 
all objects, thoughts and actions. He has no attachment for 
objects. But he has attachment for the Atman only. His mind 
rests in it only. One who delights in the Atman, is not affected 
by actions or abstention from actions. When avidya and egoism 
are destroyed and fetters (pa^) are broken, the finite self 
becomes the infinite Self.^“^ 

Bondage is due to attachment (sanga). It is due to false 
identification of the self with the mind-body -complex. It is 
destroyed by the knowledge of identity of the self with Brahman. 
Ignorance is destroyed by the knowledge of non-dualism.^®^ 
Attachment is bondage. Detachment is release. It is desire- 
lessness. It makes the mind functionless. Desire (vasana) is 
attraction for objects. When attachment and aversion are des- 
troyed, the mind becomes free from all thoughts of objects. 
When it ceases to think, it ceases to function, and becomes non- 
mind (amanas). When desires are burnt by true knowledge, 
the mind becomes non-mind. Desires are the springs of action, 
and motivate thinking of desired objects. Release is purging 

”Ibid, i. 28-57. 

Sarvakarmaphaladinam manasaiva na karmai^a. Nipuigio yah 
parityagi so'samsakta iti smrtah. Ibid, ii. 6. cp. BG., xviii. 11. 

Ibid, ii. 5-16. 

«»Ibid, ii. 2-4. 
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the mind of thoughts and desires of objects. Desires should be 
turned from external objects inward to the Atman. Desires 
should be destroyed with superhuman effort, and the mind should 
abide in the eternal Atman even for a moment.^®® 

Bondage is due to knowledge of empirical objects. Release 
is due to destruction of knowledge of them. It is due to destruc- 
tion of mind consequent on eradication of desires and hopes. 

It is due to destruction of all thoughts (manana) of empirical 
objects, and of all desires for them, and rest of the mind in 
Brahman, the foundation of all. Dualistic consciousness is due 
to desires and thoughts of desired objects. So the mind should 
be withdrawn from empirical objects, and fixed on the inner 
Self or Atman. Desires do not arise in a mind, which is com- 
pletely fulfilled and desireless. The Atman is realized, when 
the net-work of desires is completely destroyed.^®® The mind 
is the cause of sorrow. Its destruction is the cause of happi- 
ness.^®® Happiness which springs from the fulfilment of a desire 
is transient. It continues until another desire appears with its 
attendant pain. So all desires should be renounced. The mind 
becomes free from evil desires, when it cultivates good will 
and friendship (maitra) for all.^®’^ When it is purged of rajas 
and tamas, filled with sattva, and identified with Brahman or 
pure consciousness, it attains embodied release (jivanmukti). 
When it is purged of sattva also, and completely identified with 
pure consciousness (cit), it attains disembodied release (videha- 
mukti).^®® When the mind is perfectly stilled, it attains nirvana. 
When it becomes free from all affections and abides in pure con- 
sciousness, it attains embodied release. Identity-consciousness 
dawns upon it with no trace of difference.^®® 

The knowledge of Brahman is due to destruction of mind 
(manonasa). The destruction of it is due to destruction of 
desires. The destruction of them is due to absorption of mind 
in Brahman. This is due to complete withdrawal of mind from 
external objects. It is due to destruction of attachment for 


^“Ibid, V. 4, 5, 7, 38; iv. 74-75. 

Sarvas^athksave cetahksayo moksah. Ibid, ii. 23 Ibid ii 18 22 
18, 24-27; iv. 7-8. * * ’ * ^ 

Citta§atteha duhkhava cittana^ah sukhaya ca. Ibid iv 15 
^«^Ibid, V. 37; iv. 17.' Cp. DP., xxv. 9. ^ 

^®»Ibid, iv. 18-21. 

Manag api na bhedo’sti. Ibid, ii. 39. Ibid, ii. 27, 32. 
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them. Attachment is due to false identification of the self with 
the mind-body-complex. This false knowledge is due to egoism. 
Egoism is destroyed by true knowledge of the Atman. So the 
knowledge of the Atman, complete pacification or destruction 
of mind and extinction of desires depend upon one another. 

There are seven stages in the process of realizing the 
Atman. The first stage is the practice of detachment which 
arises from the company of saints and the study of the Sastras. 
It gives rise to desire for release. The second stage is resolution 
to do right actions. The third stage is the performance of preli- 
minary acts necessary for self-realization. The fourth stage is 
extinction of desires. The fifth stage is the emergence of in- 
distinct pure consciousness and bliss. This is embodied release. 
The sixth stage is abiding in a mass of bliss in an unconcsious 
condition. The seventh stage is superconscious trance or 
experience of one, pure, blissful homogeneous consciousness. 
It is disembodied release or nirvana . Annapurna panisad com- 
pares the state with void (sunya) of the Buddhist Nihilists (sunya- 
vadin) (200 A.D. — 700 A.D.) and pure consciousness (vijnana- 
matra) of the Buddhist VijnmavMins (400 A.D. — 800 A.D.),^^^ 

3. The Philosophical Basis of Vaisnavism. 

The Vaisnava Upani§ads regard Vi§nu or Narayana as 
Brahman. They regard him as Para Brahman and Apara 
Brahman. They believe in maya and avidya. Maya is the 
limiting adjunct of Isvara. Avidya, an effect of maya, is the 
limiting adjunct of the jiva. They believe in the identity of jiva 
and Brahman. Though they advocate idealistic monism (advaita- 
vada), they regard devotion (bhakti) as a means to knowledge 
(jnana). Sometimes they emphasize the blissful nature of God, 
regard him as dearest to us, and consider the jivas to be partakers 
in his bhss. Sometimes they regard their supreme state as 
union or communion with God. Sometimes they regard the 
world as manifestation of his glory, and consider creation to 
be evolution and dissolution to be involution. Sometimes the 
determinate nature of Brahman is stressed, and he is considered 
to be the Lord. 


iv. 81. Ibid, V. 81<86. 

Vol. n, pp. 393-409, 376-90. 
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Mahavisnu is one, infinite, eternal, pure, enlightened, free, 
undifferentiated, unlimited, formless, groundless, self-luminous 
being, consciousness and bliss. He is attributeless (nirguna), 
unlimited by time, space and objects. He is immeasurable, 
indescribable and incomprehensible. He is unconditioned, in- 
determinate, omnipresent, untainted, non-spatial, non-temporal 
and non-causal. He is the self-luminous light of consciousness. 
He is unequalled and unexcelled. He is one infinite bliss. He is 
eternally fulfilled and perfect. He is the supreme self (param- 
atma), and the inner Self of all finite selves (atmantaratma). 
He is trans-empirical. He is devoid of sattva, rajas and tamas. 
He is unchanging and immutable. He is the transcendental 
reality beyond maya (tamas). He is Atman. He is Brahman. 
He is not touched by maya.^^^ 

Mahavi§nu is the omniscient, omnipotent Lord of the 
universe. He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of it. He 
is its controller and moral governor. He is immanent in the 
world and transcends it. He is the subtlest and -the greatest 
Being. He is the First Cause. He is the collection of all causes. 
He is each cause. He is empirical being and non-being. He is 
distinct from them. He is all knowledge. He is beyond all 
knowledge. He is knowable through knowledge. He is the 
abode of cosmic nescience. He is manifested in cosmic nescience. 
He is the destroyer of nescience. He is all. There is nothing 
distinct from him. He is the Absolute Person (brahmapurusa) 
full of inner bhss (praty agananda) . He is endued with attri- 
butes (saguna). He is the perfect, ptue, blissful, eternal Person. 
He is the supreme Lord (paramesvara) . He transcends space 
and time, and yet pervades the spatial and temporal order. He 
is the groundless ground of all. He is the uncaused cause of 
all. All are founded in him. He is the creator of prakrti. He 
creates the world out of fullness of joy. He creates it for his 
sport. He is one, and yet resides in the heart of all creatures. 
He is their abode. He is the Lord of the Law of Karma 
(karmadhyaksa) . He is our father, friend and providence. He 
is the redeemer. He delivers all from distress and bondage. He 
is the Lord and Master of the world. He enjoys it and gives 
delight to all. He purifies all and purges them of their mental 

“»TVN., i. I; MN., i. 2, 5, 6, 8; xi. 7; NAS., 4; PG., i. 1; NUT 
i. 1; ii. 1, 2; NPT., iv. 1; v. 1. > » •> 
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verbal and bodily sins. He is the most beautiful and adorable. 
He is the dearest (priyatama, prestha) to us. He is the object 
of love of all persons (sarvapremaspada) . He is sinless, pure, 
holy, auspicious and excellent. He is the embodiment of bliss 
(anandaghana).^^^ He is our friend, father, mother, brother, 
shelter, home, and providence. He is the highest goal. He is 
merciful. He delivers us from bondage through his grace. He 
is the infinite and eternal good. He is eternally fulfilled. He 
transcends the known and the unknown. He can be known 
through devotion. He gives us joy.^^® He is God of love. 

Mahavisnu is the root-sound Om, He is the origin of all 
mantras. He is to be sought through the Vedas and the Sastras. 
The whole world is a manifestation of sound. Nothing in it is 
soundless. All objects are modifications of sound. The Tord 
is full of pure consciousness and root-sound (Logos). 

Narayana is the creator of Brahma and Rudra. He is 
Brahma and Siva. He is time, space and aksara, and their 
Lord. He pervades the entire universe and sustains it. All 
worlds are harmonized by him. 

Sometimes maya or Sakti is said to create, preserve and 
destroy the world. Maya pervades the world. But it cannot 
touch the Atman or Brahman. The world is a false appearance 
due to cosmic nescience. In reality, it is Atman. God is invested 
with the power of cosmic nescience (mahamaya). The Atman 
is one, but appears to be different through maya. There is no 
difference. The multiform world is a false appearance (tuccha). 
It is, in reality, Atman. 

Brahman or Atman becomes maya and avidya. Isvara is 
Brahman limited by maya. Jiva is Brahman limited by avidya. 
They are appearances. Maya is a conscious power different 


4; MN., i. 2, 5, 8; ii, 3; v. 3, 9; x. 4; xi. 1-4, 6-9; xu. 3; 
xiii. 2; xix. 1; xx. 16; TVN., i. 1; iii. 1; Vasudeva, p. 406; PG., i. 1; 
Mahopani^ad, i. 1 ; GPT., i. 2, 8; ii. 2, 9; GUT., 7, 15, 17, 18; Krs^a, 1; 
NUT., ii, V, viii, ix. 

Sa no bandhur janita vidhata. MN., ii. 5; Isvarah sarvasya 
jagatah prabhnh prinati visvabhnk. Ibid, xvi. 3. _ 

Mdta pita bhrata nivasah $aranam snhrd gatir naraya^ah. Sub^a, vi. 
ii«TVN., i. 1: ii. I. * 

Omkaro vagevedam sarvam na hyasabdam ihasti cinmayo byom- 
karasca paramesvarah. NUT., viii. 

Natra kacana bhida^sti. NUT., viii. Atmaiva mayaya hyanyad 
iva. . . . Sai§a* vidya jagat sarvam atma paramatmaiva. Ibid, ix. NAS., 
t, 2; MN., ii. 3, xi. 2, 13; NUT., v. 
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from sattva, rajas and tamas.^^® Nrsirhhapurvatdpim and 
Nrsimhotiaratapini advocate pure monism (advaita), and regard 
Isvara, jivas and the world as appearances. They regard 
Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva as forms of maya. They consider 
Mahavisnu, Brahman, or Atman as the only reality. They regard 
jiva as identical with Brahman. They describe Brahman as 
Sunya.“® They are acquainted with Nagarjuna’s doctrine of 
Sunyavada. It is curious that Visnuite Upanisads should 
advocate pure monism and regard Isvara and jivas as appear- 
ances, and yet consider devotion to be the means of knowing 
Brahman. But this position is taken by the Bhdgavata.^^^ 

Tripddvihhutinardyana Upanisad regards Mahavisnu as 
attributeless (nirguna) and endowed with attributes (saguna), 
formless and fonned, and invested with unconditioned forms 
and conditioned forms. He is formless in his essential 
nature. But he assumes forms for his sport. He assumes the 
conditioned form of the universe with the limiting adjunct of 
cosmic nescience (avidya) and its products, the net-work of 
causes and effects. He assumes three unconditioned forms 
through his knowledge (vidya), bliss (^anda), and both. He 
becomes the embodiment of knowledge through excess of 
knowledge. He becomes the embodiment of bliss through excess 
of bliss. He becomes the embodiment of knowledge and bliss 
through excess of both. But how can one, undivided, supreme 
Brahman characterized by infinite bliss be possessed of two 
contradictory qualities of formedness and formlessness? Just 
as all-pervading air is fomless and formed in closed vessels, 
so omnipotent Brahman can be formed and formless both. His 
formedness and formlessness are essential to his intrinsic nature. 
If he were merely formless, he would be unconscious like 
matter. 

Narayana, the self-contented, perfect embodiment of 
supreme bliss, of his own vfill, expands and contracts. When 
he expands by will, he is manifested as avyakta. Then out of 
avyakta he manifests himself as cosmic nescience (mulavidya). 

Jivesavabhasena karoti mava cavidva ca svavameva bhabati 
Ibid, ix. ■ ' ' 

Vol. n, pp. 636-45. 

Sagunamrgunasvaruparii brahma. Narayanah sakarah. Turiyam 
tu nirakaram. Sakarastu sopadhiko nirupadhikasca. ii p, 360. 

Ibid, i. p. 359. Ibid, ii. pp. 360-61*. 
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Associated with the knowledge of Brahman it is called being. 
Out of being he is manifested as mahat. Out of mahat he 
manifests himself as ahaihkara. Five tanmatras are created out of 
ahamkara. Five gross elements are created out of five tanmatras. 
The world is created out of them.^^^ Another account of 
creation is foimd. 

There was one, eternal, immutable Brahman, characterized 
by being, consciousness and bliss. There was the root-evolvent 
(mulaprakrti) composed of sattva, rajas and tamas in equipoise 
as an appearance in him. Brahman reflected in mulaprakrti is 
called the witness-consciousness (saksicaitanya) . Prakrti was 
modified into avyakta with excess of sattva, which is called the 
concealing power (avaranasakti) . Brahman reflected in avyakta 
or veiling power with excess of sattva is called Isvara. He is 
independent of may a. He is an omniscient and omnipotent 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. He imfolds and 
enfolds the world of creatures in accordance with their merits 
and demerits. Mahat was evolved out of avyakta guided by 
Isvara ; with excess of rajas it is called the power of projecting 
{vik§epa-sakti) . Brahman reflected in mahat or projecting power 
with excess of rajas is called Hiranyagarbha. Ahaihkara 
was evolved out of mahat or projecting power guided 
by Hiranyagarbha ; with excess of tamas it is called gross 
power (sthula^kti). Brahman reflected in ahamkara with 
excess of tamas is called Virat. The preserver of the gross 
world evolved out of ahamkara is called Vi§nu.^^^ This account 
of creation is found in the Advaita Vedanta literature. The 
account of creation in Suhdla Upanisad has already been given. 

Isvara is Brahman limited by the adjimct of maya. Jiva is 
Brahman limited by the adjunct of avidya, or the internal organ, 
which is its product. The self in the waking state is called 
visva. It is limited by the gross body. In dream it is called 
taijasa. It is limited by the subtle body. In deep sleep it is 
called prajna. It is limited by the causal body.^^^ It becomes 
identical with the supreme Self in release. 


Ibid, ii. 1, pp. 361*62. 

i. 1, p. 420. 

ii. 1; iii 1, pp. 422, 423, 424. TVN., iv. 1, 

Avise§o bhavet jivatmaparamatmanoh. PG., iv. 10, p. 425. 
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But some Vaisnava Upaniisads regard them as different from 
each other. Brahman and the individual souls are eternal. He 
is supreme among them. He fulfils their desires. Brahman is 
pure, taintless and free from sorrow. But jivas are impure, 
tainted and full of sorrow. Brahman is omniscient and omni- 
potent. But jivas have finite knowledge and power. Brahman 
and jiva reside in the same body. Jiva is an experiencer 
(bhokta) of happiness and misery as fruits of actions. But 
Brahman does not experience them. He merely looks on as 
their spectator (sak§in). He is full of knowledge (vidya) and 
free from avidya. So he cannot experience joy and sorrow, 
which arise from avidya. But jivas are subject to avidya, desire 
objects of enjoyment, and are filled with sorrow. They are 
parts of Brahman. In release they have union or commimion 
but not identity. 

The Vaisnava Upani^ads lay stress on devotion (bhaktiyoga) 
as the means of release. The path of devotion is the easiest. 
Devotion produces the knowledge of Brahman. Unswerving and 
single-minded devotion to God leads to attainment of him. It 
leads to release. All other means should be given up, and 
devotion should be resorted to. Devotion produces integral 
knowledge (samyag jnana). It brings about intimate union. 
Attachment for God and detachment from worldly objects, non- 
injury to all creatures in thought, word and deed, doing good 
to all beings, non-enmity to all, renunciation of prudential 
duties and duties involving kilhng of living beings, and control 
of body, speech and mind, complete renunciation of all attach- 
ment for worldly pleasures, egolessness and impartiality, trans- 
parence and absolute purity of mind, return of good for evil, 
and constant pursuit of the highest good are subsidiary to the 
attainment of release. 

4. The Philosophical Basis of the cults of Ganesa 
SuryUj and Rama. 

The Upanisads preaching the cult of Ganesa advocate pure 
monism (advaita). Ganesa is Para Brahman. He is the supreme 

AIN., ix, 2 xii. 3. 

^”GPT., i. 5, 8; GUT., 6, 7. 

^*®TVN., viii. 1, p. 382; Vasndeva, 1, p. 406. 
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reality. He is without any equal or superior. He is one, non- 
dual, taintless, infinite, eternal, immutable, pure being, con- 
sciousness and bliss. He is self-luminous light of consciousness. 
He is devoid of avidya and its effects. He is free from bondage, 
pure, self-manifest, omniscient and omnipotent. He is the 
groundless ground of the world. He is indefinable, incompre- 
hensible, non-phenomenal and transcendent. He is devoid of 
distinction. He is Brahman.^®^ 

He is the ancient, first, infinite, eternal, supreme Person 
(mah^ puru§a). He is the Lord, the inner controller, creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the world. He is devoid of gunas, 
egoism, desires and forms. He is Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva. He is 
all gods. He is one. He is the Self of all. He is the Self of gods. 
He is the ruler of all worlds. He is the creator of maya or prakrti 
and puru§as. He becomes inanimate and animate, unconscious 
and conscious creatures. He is their Master. He transcends 
prakrti and puru§as. He is merciful to the devotees. He is 
Logos (vanmaya). He is beyond the three gunas, the threefold 
time, and the triple body. 

One immutable pure consciousness or Brahman became 
associated with maya. Maya is prakrti, pradhana, threefold 
power of sattva, rajas and tamas, which is the seed of the world. 
It is indefinable. The Lord created mahat out of maya, and 
ahamkara out of mahat. Ahamkara is sattvika, rajasa and 
tamasa. Sattvika ahamkara is the power of knowledge (jnana- 
sakti). Rajasa ahamkara is power of action (kriyasakti). Tamasa 
ahamkara is power of matter (dravya^kti). The presiding 
deities were created out of the first. The five cognitive organs, 
the five motor organs, and the five vital forces were created out 
of the second. The five tanmatras or subtle elements were 
created out of the third. They were quintupled and modified 
into the five gross elements. Fourteen worlds were created out 
of them. The collection of jivas in them with their gross bodies is 
called Virat. Brahma is invested with rajas ; Vi§nu, with sattva, 
and Siva, with tamas. Gane& is the Lord of all. All creatures 
are created by him. They are not different from him. He is one. 
He is the Lord of sattva, rajas and tamas and their modifications 
(gune&). He is the Lord of all gods and created beings 


GNUT., i, ii, iv, v, pp. 633, 634, 636, 639; GP., 1. 
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(ganesa).^^^ He is the mystic sound Om. He is non-temporal 
and temporal. He is indeterminate Brahman. He is the deter- 
minate Lord. He is non-dual (advaita) and dual (dvaita), form- 
less and formed. He is the great sound (nada), which is the 
root of all objects. One who knows Brahman (ganesa) 
becomes Brahman. The jiva reaHzes identity with Brahman 
through knowledge. Brahman is one Atman. Para Brahman 
is predicateless Sunya.^^^ Gan^sottaratdpim Upanisad is ac- 
quainted with SunyavMa {200 A.D. — 700 A.D.). 

The Upani§ads preaching the cult of Surya or Sun-God 
advocate pantheism and pure monism. Surya is one, unborn, 
infinite, eternal, pure, enlightened, free, non-dual being, cons- 
ciousness and bliss. He is beyong avidya and appearances. He 
is indescribable and incomprehensible^^® He is the mystic sound 
Om, He is Rk, Sama, Yajus and Atharva. He is Brahma, 
Vi§nu and Rudra. He is the creator of air, earth, water, fire 
and ether. He is the origin of gods. He is Brahman. 
He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. 
He pervades all space. He is the moral governor. He 
is the creator of the finite selves (atman) . He is the four internal 
organs, manas, buddhi, ahamkara and citta. He is the five 
cognitive organs, the five motor organs, and the five vital forces. 
He is the waking self (visva), the dreaming self (taijasa), and the 
sleeping self (prajna). He is the sensible qualities of sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell. There is no ego or egoism. 
The jiva is not a doer. God is the only doer.^®^ The world is 
an appearance. Duality, distinction and plurality are appear- 
ances due to avidya. Brahman transcends avidya and false 
appearances that arise from it. The world-appearance vanishes 
at the dawn of identity-consciousness. When the mind is firmly 
established in non-dualism, dualism vanishes. T am Brahman’. 
The jiva is Brahman. Pantheism and pure monism or abso- 
lutism are advocated. Disinterested performance of duties 


GNPT., i. 2; ii. 3; iii. I; GNTJT., i, ii, iii, iv. ; GP., pp. 570-71. 
^”GNDT., i, ii, 

Ya evam veda sa ganelo bhavati. GNXJT., iv. 

Sunyam vai parath brahma. GNPT., iii. 1. 

““Surya, p. 510; Ak^i, 3, 47, 49, 50. 

Naham karta isvarah karta. Aksi, 26. Ibid, 39. Surya, pp. 509^ 
10. Bombay, 1948. 

las Adyaite sthairyam ayate dvaite ca prasamam gate. Ak§i, 32. 
Galitadvaitanirbhaso mudito’ntahprabodhav^. Ibid, 36. Ibid, 49, 50. 
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without attachment, non-commission of sins, performance of 
meritorious actions, good conduct approved by the Vedas and 
Smrtis, truthfulness, conquest of passions, non-injury, detach- 
ment, study of the Sastras, company of virtuous persons and 
preceptors, meditation and destruction of mind (cittaksaya) or 
absorption of it in Brahman are prescribed for realizing identity- 
consciousness. ® 

Rtoa is Para Brahman, the supreme Self, one homogeneous 
being, consciousness and bliss. He is free from may a. Brahman 
associated with maya creates prakrti and purusas. The world 
created out of prakrti exists in him.^^® R^a is an incarnation 
of Mahavisnu. Though he is one, tmdivided, bodiless, pure 
consciousness, he assumes a concrete form for the purpose of 
devotees’ worship and prayer. They think of him as male and 
female. Prakrti is his power, which is the origin of the 
world. He creates the world with maya or prakrti. He creates 
it with sattva, rajas and tamas through his power of conscious- 
ness (cicchakti). He is the ground of the world. He pervades 
the spatio-temporal world. He is free from maya or avidya. 
He is endued with the power of maya. He is the embodiment 
of Atman or Brahman. He is the omniscient Lord, creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the world, and its inner controller. 
Sita is mulaprakrti, which creates, preserves and destroys the 
world in proximity to, and guided by Rama. Prakrti is the 
power of Brahman ; they are inseparable from each other. They 
are the two aspects of the supreme reality. 

5. Pure Monism. 

Brahman is one, homogeneous, undifferentiated pure con- 
sciousness. The Atman, jivas, and the world-appearance are, in 
reality, pure consciousness. Isvara, maya, avidya, superim- 
position (adhyasa), the individual selves (jivatma), the supreme 
Self (paramatma), the Witness, Brahma, Vi^nu, Rudra and 
other goods are pure consciousness. The knower, the known. 


Ak§i, 4-50. 

Ramarahasya, i. 6; v. 4, 10, 11. 

Upasakanam karyartham brahmano rupakalpana. RPT., i. 7. 
Ibid, i. 1, 8. 

ii. 1-2: iii. 8; iv. 3-4; x. 8; RUT., i. 3, 4; ii. 1, 8, 35-36. 
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knowledge, ‘this", five sheaths (kossi), the causal body, the 
subtle body, the gross body, manas, buddhi, ahamkara, citta, 
the cognitive organs, the motor organs and life-forces are 
pure consciousness. Time, space, substance, cause, effect, 
subtle elements, gross elements and all worlds are pure con- 
sciousness. The three states of waking, dream and deep sleep, 
knowledge (vidya), ignorance (avidya), bondage, release, virtue, 
vice, good, evil, purity, impurity, birth, death, species, castes, 
male, female, this life, the next life, preceptors, disciples, joy, 
sorrow, ends, means, ‘mine", ‘thine" realizable ends, avoidable 
ends, truth, sacrifice, utterance of mantras, worship, sacrifice, 
meditation, penance, vows, hymns, obeisance, listening to the 
Vedas, reflection on them, contemplation, detachment, silence, 
the Vedas, the Sastras, the Puranas, restraints, moral obser- 
vances, the primal desires (e§ana), the threefold misery (tapa), 
enjoyment, concentration of mind, friends, foes, fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, passions, peace, contentment, the 
conscious, the unconscious, maya, prakrti, the void (sunya), 
and the non-void (asunya) are pure consciousness. Names and 
forms are ptue consciousness. One pure being, consciousness 
and bliss is the only reality. It is undifferentiated, indeter- 
minate and unconditioned. This truth can be realized in the 
highest state of monistic consciousness. 

An avadhuta is an ascetic who has realized the supreme 
state. He is not subject to avidya. He has completely destroyed 
his false sense of identity with body. He has destroyed his 
merits and demerits. He constantly experiences Brahman or 
Atman, and abides in it. He is full of supreme bliss. He has 
renounced his duties relating to the caste and the stage of life. 
He is completely free from social and religious duties. There 
is no distinction of virtue and vice, Vedic injunctions and pro- 
hibitions, purity and impurity, realizable ends and avoidable 
ends for him. His mind is neither distracted nor concentrated. 
He is neither bound nor released nor desirous of release. He is 
perfectly fulfilled. He enjoys worldly objects without being 
affected by them. He may perform social and religious duties, 


ii-vi; Paramahamsa, p. 166; GNUT., iii\ p. 635; NP., vi. 15' 
Atmaprabodha, 19. Cp. Astavakragita, Poona, 1915, i. 5, 6; ii. 15, 18* 
20; iii. 3, 11 ; viii. 4; x. 2; xv. 4, 18; xvii. 5-6; xviii. 12, 66, 71-74, *80.’ 
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but they are not necessary for him. He has attained transcen- 
dental perfection, and abides in blissful identity-consciousness.^^* 

6. The Ascetic Morality of the minor Upanisads, 

The Atman is the supreme reality. It can be realized by 
knowledge (jnana). Knowledge is intuition (prajnana). It is 
direct and immediate experience which transcends intellectual 
knowledge. It can be attained by nivrtti, which is abstention 
from actions for the attainment of empirical ends. Pravrtti is 
the performance of actions for the gratification of desires. 
Bondage is due to actions. Release is due to knowledge.^** 
Immortality is attained by renunciation, but not by action. 
Actions spring from desires (kama). Desires spring from attach- 
ment (vasana, raga) . Attachment springs from egoism (ahamkara) 
or the sense of T' and ‘mine’. Egoism springs from ignorance 
(avidya). Ignorance is false identification of the Atman or Self 
with the body or not-seif. All desires should be extirpated. 
The primal desires for wealth (vittai§ana) , sons (puttraisana) , 
and happiness here and hereafter (lokai§ana) should be eradi- 
cated. The sex-urge, the will-to-power and the will-to-happiness 
should be uprooted. Desires are not pacified by their gratifica- 
tion, but by their regulation. Attachment is the cause of 
bondage. Detachment is the cause of release. Egoism is 
bondage. Egolessness is release. A selfless, detached and 
desireless life should be cultivated^** Attachment should be 
diverted from the not-self or empirical objects to the Atman or 
Self. Detachment (vairagya) is conducive to integral knowledge 
(samyagdar^na) . When egoism is destroyed, love, hatred and 
other passions are destroyed. The body, mind and speech should 
be controlled. Purity of mind is essential to self-realization. 

AD., 2, 3, 8, 11, 14, 17, 21-32; NP., vi. 15, 34, 38. Cp. Avadhuta 
Gita, Poona, 1915, i. 17, 23, 27-32, 43, 45, 48, 50, 51, 54, 59, 66; ii. 38; 
iii. 15, 20, 31, 34, 41; iv. 1, 6, 12. 21 ; v. 19; vi. 12; vii. 22, 23. 

14S pravrttilaksariam karma jnanam sanmyasalak§anam. NP., iii. 16; 
ix. 19. 

Karmana badhyate jantur vidyaya va vimucyate. Samnyasa Up., 
98. 

Na karmana . . . tyagenaike amrtatvam ana^uh. A.D., 5. 

Bandaya visayasaktam miiktyai nirvisayam (manah). BB., 2; 
MA., vi. 34. Mameti badhyate jantnr nirmameti vimucyate.* Var., ii. 43- 
44; Mah., iv. 72; PG., iv. 20; AP., v. 4; v. 102. Yasya nirvasano bo^ah sa 
iivanmukta ucyate. Var., iv. 23; ii. 36; iv. 25. SA., 1-4; Adhyat., 12; 
Muktika Up., ii. 16, 28-29; NUT., vi ; NP., iv. 31, 38; iii. 18, 37. 
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Perfect equanimity (samatva) unperturbed by joy and sorrow^ 
gain and loss, fortaae and misfortune, and success and failure 
should be cultivated. There should be equality (samadarsana) 
in treatment with all, high and low, since Brahman is equally 
manifested in them. Sense-restraint (dama), tranquillity (sama),. 
endurance of hardships (titik§a), withdrawal of the senses from 
their objects (uparati), truthfulness, harmlessness, simplicity, 
absence of crookedness, contentment and good-will for all should 
be cultivated. Disinterested performance of duties (niskama 
karma) purifies the mind. Righteous actions produce merits. 
Unrighteous actions produce demerits. Merits and demerits are 
destroyed by breath-control and repetition of the prana va {Om), 
Actions should be done for the good of humanity (lokasaiiigraha) . 
Universal benevolence (sarvabhutahita) and non-enmity (nir- 
vairatva) for all are necessary for self-realization. But, at the 
last stage, renunciation of all actions (naiskarmya), even of 
benevolent actions for the good of all, destruction of all desires, 
emotions and actions, and extinction of egoism and ignorance 
(avidya) or false identification of the Self are necessary for true 
knowledge. The eightfold yoga with meditation on pure 
consciousness (Brahman) and absorption of the mind in it is an 
indispensable condition of it. Destruction of the mind and its 
modes (manonasa) and its complete identification with Brahman 
lead to the realization of identity-consciousness.^^® 

Karmayoga, bhaktiyoga and jnanayoga are mentioned as 
the means for the attainment of moksa. Duties should be per- 
formed for the sake of duty without any desire for fraits and 
without being prompted by love, hatred and other emotions. 
They should be performed without any thought of success or 
failure, gain or loss, victory or defeat, praise or blame. All 
actions should be done for the sake of God, and dedicated to 
him. This is karmayoga. Bhaktiyoga is free from difficulties. 
Devotion to God yields knowledge of him. So we should give 
up all other means, take refuge in God, pray to him, and give 


NP., m. 18, 33, 34, 39, 45, 54, 55, 86; vi. 35-38; TSB., 28-34 
155-63; Sand., i. 1, 2, 39-42, 70-72; Mahopanisad, iv. 19* AP ii 5- 
iv. 15, 18, 81. , , JT., 11 . o. 

Karma kartavyam ityeva vihitesveva karmasu. 

Bandhanam manaso nityam karmayogah sa ucyate. 

TSB., 25-26; Madarpitakarmanam madrupata bhavati BhT o 
566. Mah., ii. 49; Var., iv. 25; AP., ii. 4-6; 6ar., 26; ^A.',* 
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him single-minded devotion. Devotion to a spiritual guide and 
God is a means to the attainment of him.^®^ Jhtoayoga is the 
supreme method of realization of Brahman. It has been 
discussed. 

The sectarian Upanisads were written obviously to give 
an air of sanctity to their deities. Many of them are mere 
elaborations of some texts of the earlier Upani§ads, which are 
bodily incorporated in them. The texts of Chandogya, Brhadd- 
f any aka, Isa, Kena, Kaiha, Mundaka, Mdndukya, Aitareya, 
Taittinya and Svetdsvatara are freely used and elaborated. The 
technical terms of Saivism and the Tantric terms of Saktaism, 
e,g,, pasu, pasupati, paia, Siva, Sadasiva, Sakti, spanda, hamsa, 
nada, bindu, kala, nyasa, mudra, kundalini, satcakra, the union 
of Siva and Sakti in the highest cakra and the like are used.^^^ 
The Tantric elements were introduced into the Puranas in the 
ninth century. Some Upanisads are profoundly influenced 
by the Buddhist Sunyavada (200 A.D. — 700 A.D.) and Vijnana- 
vada (450 A.D. — 800 A.D.).^®^ Maya, prakrti, space, time, 
elements, subject, object, body, manas, buddhi, ahamkara, citta, 
mental modes, waking, dream, deep sleep, birth, death, good, 
evil, purity, impurity, injunction, prohibition, virtue, vice, 
Vedas, Smrtis, Pur^as, Isvara, gods, avidya, vidya, release, 
jiva, duality and non-duality are non-existent. This kind of 
negativism is an unmistakable evidence of the influence of 
Sunyavada. The concept of Sunya is turned into that of 
Brahman. The seven stages in acquiring identity-consciousness 
(saptabhumi) mentioned in Vardha and Annapurrm Upanisads 


Bhaktiyogan mnktih. Bhaktva vina brahma jnanam kadapi na 
jayate. TVN., pp. 382, 383. SA., 37; Vasndeva, p. 406; NP., hi. 77. 

TT., p. 538; YK., i. 65, 82; ii. 16; lii. 5, 6, 9, 10; JD., iv. 11 ; Var,, 
V. 55; Tabali, p. 62S; BV., 21, 60-62; TB., v. 4; Nadabindu, 30, 42, 46, 
50; DB. 2, 68, 88; YT., 26, 99; YC., 54, 55, 58, 60, 69; Hand., ii. 1; 
$ar., 12*; RPT., ii. 1; vi. 8; RUT., 2; Sand., i. 54, 56; Y^S., i. 131; 
iii. 2, 3; vi. 66; AP., i. 4; PBr., 4, 7. 

R. C. Hazra : Studies in the Puranic Records of Hindu Rites 
and Customs^ Calcutta, 1940, p. 261. ^ 

Sunyam vai param brahma. GNPT. , iii. 1 . Asunyam ^unyabha- 
vam ca sunyatitam hrdi sthitam. TB., i. 10. Na sunyam napi 
caSunyam. Ibid, vi. 17. Sarvam brahmeti nastyeva brahma ityapi nasti 
hi- Ibid, V. 39, 40. Mana eva jagat sarvam. Hana eva hi jivakah. 
Ibid, V. 98, 100. Ibid, v. 98-105. Yacchunyavadinam saunyam brahma 
brahmavidam ca yat. Vijhanamatram vijhanavidam yad amalatmakam. 
AP.. iii. 19-20. 
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occur in Y ogavdsi§tha^^^ (700 A.D. or 800 A.D.). Some texts 
in Jdbdladarsana and Rudrahrdaya Upanisads occur in Skanda- 
purdna}^'^ (700 A.D.). Ydjnavalkya Upanisad quotes a text from 
Bkdgavata Purdna^^^ (600 A.D.). The ten yamas and the ten 
niyamas mentioned in Sdndilya, Jdbdladarsana and Vardha 
Upanisads occur in Skandapurdna.^^^ Hence the minor Upa- 
nisads cover a period of several centuries from the third century 
to the tenth century or later. They contribute little to meta- 
physical thought. Their predominant note is pure monism 
(advaita).^®® They advocate anti-hedonistic and ascetic morality. 
They lay stress on jnanayoga with meditation and trance as the 
pre-eminent method of realizing Brahman. They recognize 
karmayoga and bhaktiyoga as subsidiary methods. They do 
not appear to be influenced by the mediaeval cults of bhakti, 
which are excessively emotional and sentimental. But they are 
influenced by the Vedantist asceticism. 


^"'Var.. iv. 1-18; AP., v. 81-86. YVS., ch. 120, 1-6 

lU RH., 44-45; Brahmai?ita 
(Skandapnra^a), Poona, 1915, vii. 52, dnmagita 

K.pa'4i"(BS.S “■ Dp., 4 ; 

Siyagamesu cadvaitam babha§e parame^varah. 

N^aya^o’pi cadvaitam babha§e svagamesu ca 

Brahmagita, ix. 41-42. t4b., 1*63 * TVN n • 

PG., iv. 10; Mah.: v’i. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURANAS : 
VI§NUISM, SAIVISM AND SAKTAISM 

1. The Cults and Karmayoga, Bhaktiyoga and Jndnayoga 
in the Purdnas. 

The Puranas are popular treatises on Bramanism or Hindu 
religion. They were composed after the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahdhhdrata and the decay of Buddhism and Jainism to 
popularise the Hindu religion of Brahmanism. The early 
Pur^as were written in the Gupta period (400 A.D. — 500 A.D.) 
when Brahmanism was revived. They were recast later with 
additions. The later Puranas were written between 500 A.D. 
and 1000 A.D., and recast and enlarged later. They contain all 
elements of popular Hinduism, rites, ceremonies, vows, modes 
of worship, heaven, hell, virtues, sins, atonements, pilgrimage, 
reverence for gurus and Brahmanas and the like. They preach 
the cults of Vi§nu, Siva, and Sakti, and wrangle over the 
superiority of one over the others. They have great philo- 
sophical importance, since they treat of the nature of Brahman, 
prakiti, puru§a, creation and dissolution of the world, bondage, 
liberation, virtues, vices, and the means to liberation. Their 
philosophy is mainly theistic Samkhya, but it contains absolu- 
tism or pure monism, panentheism, pantheism, and theism. 
There is a strong note of pantheism in them. The Vai§nava 
Puranas which preach the cults of Narayana or Vi§nu, or 
Krsna are theistic. The Saiva Puranas which preach the cult 
of Siva, Rudra, or Pasupati are monistic with a blend of 
pantheism and theism. Mdrkandeya Purdna which preaches the 
cult of Sakti is pantheistic with a blend of henotheism, theism 
and monism. Devi Bhdgavata, a Sakta Upapur^a, which 
preaches the cult of Sakti is monistic. All trends of thought 
are blended together in the Puranas, though they are not con- 
sistent with one another. They discuss the nature of Brahman, 
the self (jiva), the world, the relation of the self and the world 
to Brahman, the nature of mok§a and the means of attaining it. 
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They inculcate performance of prescribed duties (karmayoga), 
devotion (bhaktiyoga), and knowledge or experience of Brahman 
(jntoayoga) . The Vi§nuite Puranas lay stress on devotion, 
whereas the Saiva Pur^as emphasize knowledge as the means 
of release. The eightfold yoga is enjoined for union of the 
individual soul with the supreme Soul or Brahman, Patahjali’s 
conception of yoga as complete suppression of mental functions 
for isolation (kaivalya) of the soul is not recognized. Brahma, 
Padma, Visnu, Siva, Bhdgavata, Bhavisya, Ndradiya, Mdrkan- 
deya, Agneya Brahmavaivarta, Linga, Vardha, Skanda, 
Vdmana, Kurma, Matsya, Garuda and Brahmanda are the 
eighteen Puranas mentioned in Skandapurdna. Ramanuja (1017- 
1137 A.D.) quotes from Visnu, Garuda, Bhavisya and Brahma- 
vaivarta Puranas in his Sri Bhdsya on Brahma Sutra. Madhva 
(1199-1278 A.D.) quotes from Bhagavata, Skanda, Padma, 
Vdmana, Brahmavaivarta and other Puranas. Here we shall 
deal with the philosophy of some typical Visnuite, Saiva and 
Sakta Puranas. 

2. Visnupurdna : Visnuism : Triple Method, 

Pargitar and Winternitz assign it to 500 A.D. Farquhar 
and R. C. Hazra date it 400 A.D. It is held in great respect 
by the theistic Vedantists, and often quoted by them in support 
of their views. Ramanuja profusely quotes from it. He quotes 
from it the verses which expound the doctrine of monism 
(advaita). He quotes texts from it in support of his doctrine 
of theism or qualified monism (visistadvaita). It teaches 
absolutism or idealistic monism, pantheism, and theism with a 
strong monistic bias. Its cosmology is similar to that of the 
Samkhya with the only difference that it believes in God, who 
evolves the world out of prakrti which is his own form. It 
believes in prakrti and puru^as, which are the forms and 
manifestations of God. The Samkhya is atheistic and dualistic. 
It conceives prakrti and purusas to be eternal. The philosophy 
of Visnupurdna is a mixture of Samkhya dualism and Vedantic 
monism and theism. Its philosophy, in general outline, is 
similar to that of the Sveidsvaiara Upanisad and the Mahd- 
bhdrata. 

The Upanisads advocate twofold Brahman, Para Brahman 
and Apara Brahman. Para (higher) Brahman is the attributeless. 
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indeterminate Brahman. Apara (lower) Brahman is the 
determinate Brahman endowed with qualities. The indeter- 
minate Brahman is pure, eternal, infinite, impersonal being, 
consciousness and bliss. The determinate Brahman is the Tord, 
who is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the imiverse, the 
Moral Governor, the inner controller of the souls, and the dis- 
penser of the moral law. 

Visnupurdna regards Visnu as Para Brahman. He is higher 
than the highest. He is self-existent, immutable, predicateless 
pure Being. He is the supreme reality, devoid of origin, growth, 
modification and destruction. He is attributeless or devoid of 
sensible qualities. He abides in himself. He abides in all things 
of the universe. So he is called Vasudeva. He is the supreme 
Self.^ Para Brahman is infinite knowledge (akhilajnanamaya). 
He is devoid of difference (abhedin). He is infinite, eternal, pure 
consciousness.^ Pure consciousness constitutes his natrue 
(suddhajnanasvabhava). He is indeterminate being and self- 
awareness. He has three powers of being (sandhini), conscious- 
ness (samvit) and bliss (hladini).^ He is predicateless (avisesana). 
He cannot be known through any predicate or attribute.^ 

Vi§nu is pure, infinite, eternal, omnipresent and undifferen- 
tiated consciousness.^ He is calm, objectless, eternal and un- 
thinkable consciousness.® He is one, infinite, eternal and in- 
divisible. He is the ground of the entire universe. He is the 
foundation of the souls. He is Para Brahman.'^ He is devoid 
of the gunas. But he appears to be invested with them owing 
to error. Para Brahman, who is transcendental pure conscious- 
ness, appears to be the empirical world of objects owing to 
avidya.® He is devoid of sattva, rajas and tamas. So he is 
devoid of their qualities, — ^pleasure, pain and delusion.® He is 


^ i. 2. 9-11. Parah paranam paramah paramatmatmasamsthitah. 
Rupavarnadinirdesavisesanavivarjitah. i. 2. 9. 

® Visiiddham bodhanam nityam a jam aksayam avyayam. i. 9. 

® Atmasambodhavisayam sattamatram alaksanam. i. 22. 48. Hladini 
sandhini samvit tvameka sarvasamsthitati. i. 12. 49. 

*i. 4. 21; i. 9. 39, 50, 51, 54, 60. ^ 

® Amalam nityam vyapakam aksayam samastabhedarahitam vi§nva- 
khyam paramam padam. i. 22. 51. 

«i. 22. 49. 'vi. 8. 53. 

* Suddhah samlaksyate bhrantya gnnavaniva yo’gnnah. i. 14. 37. 
Jnanasvariipam atyantanirmalam paramarthatah. Tamevarthasvarupena 
bhrantidarsanatah sthitam. v. 2 . 6. 

»i. 12. 70. 
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one, unborn, immortal, infinite, eternal and homogeneous con- 
sciousness. He is eternally pure and untainted by avidya.^® He 
is different from the world. But it is not different from him. 
It is non-different from him.^^ He is absolutely pure and perfect 
knowledge in his essential nature. He is eternal, pure or subject- 
objectless consciousness. But he appears to be the world of 
empirical objects to the empirical selves (jiva) owing to 
ignorance. The world is an appearance. It is non-different 
from Brahman, who is pure subject-objectless consciousness 
beyond appearance. Para Brahman is the end (sadhya). Know- 
ledge of him is the means (sadhana).^^ He can be known by 
integral experience or intuition. It is pure, untainted, supreme, 
transcendental, homogeneous knowledge. It is not lower dis- 
cursive knowledge. It is higher intuitive knowledge. It is the 
means of knoMdng and realizing him. It is true knowledge 
(jnana). Any other kind of knowledge is ignorance (ajnana).^® 
Brahman is one undifferentiated consciousness devoid of dis- 
tinction of means and end. 

Para Brahman is pure consciousness. His essence is in- 
conceivable and indescribable. Still he is described as the Lord 
(Bhagavat) for worship.^® He is Vasudeva.^^ This is the element 
of absolutism in Visnupurana, which is not different from the 
monism of the Advaita Vedanta. 

A distinction is made between Para Brahman and Sabda 
Brahman. After Sabda Brahman is known, Para Brahman can 
be known. The Vedas are Sabda Brahman (lyOgos) ; they 
indicate the existence of Para Brahman. 

The Lord, the infinite purusa, is the first manifestation of 
Para Brahman.^® He may be said to be Apara Brahman. He 
is the determinate Brahman endowed with attributes. He is the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. He creates sattva. 


^ Tad Brahma paramam nit yam a jam aksaram avyayam. Bkasvaru- 
panca sada heyabhavacca nirmalam. i. 2. 12. 

Vyatiriktam na yasvasti vvatirikto’khilasya yah i 10 7S On 
Samkara. HIP., Vol. ll, pp. ^ ^P* 

Arthasvarhpena drsyarupena dra§trjivabhrantijhanena sthitam 
pratitam. Sndhara’s commentary, v. 2. 6, 

”i* 2. 44. 22. 44-48. 


^vi. 5. 87. 
5. 76. 


'vi. 5. 71-72. 


“vi. 5. 65. Cp. IVIBh.; BB., 17. 

” Parasya brahmapo rupam purnsah prathamam dvija. 1. 2. 14. 
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rajas, tamas, time, prakrf, mahat, ahathkara, and the world.^* 
Hari, the Lord of the world, is invested with rajas, and creates 
the world as Brahma, He is invested with sattva, and preserves 
the world, as Vi§nu. He is invested with tamas, and dissolves 
the world as Rudra.^^ ♦ 

God is the First Person (puman adyah).^^ Vi§nu is all- 
powerful. He is the repository of all powers. He is the inferior 
essence of Para Brahman. He is the supreme of all divine 
powers. He is just inferior to Para Brahman. He is the mani- 
festation of Brahman. He is full of Brahman.^^ 

Brahman is devoid of sattva, rajas and tamas, and unlimited 
by space, time and forms. He is devoid of attachment and 
aversion. How can he create the world? Powers of all things 
are incomprehensible by knowledge. God’s powers of creation, 
preservation and destruction are still more inconceivable.^^ 

Vi§nu or the Lord has three powers, the supreme power 
of consciousness (cit-sakti), and the inferior powers of avidya 
and karma. Avidya limits his pure consciousness, and produces 
individual selves (jiva). Karma is cosmic nescience, which pro- 
jects the appearance of the world. Sridharasvami interprets 
the text thus. Para Sakti is the power of pure consciousness, 
which constitutes his essence. Avidya is the inferior power, 
which limits the pure consciousness, and creates individual selves. 
Karma&kti is maya which projects the multiform world- 
api>earance. The individual selves are limitations of the eternal, 
universal Self due to avidya. This interpretation is in keeping 
with absolutism of Advaita Vedtota. 

The Lord (Bhagavat) is the First Person (adi purusa). He 
is the first manifestation of Para Brahman. He is the mani- 


«i. 2. 2, 35, 61; i. 4. 31. 

2. 57-58, 61-62; i. 4. 15; i. 19. 65. 

”i. 9. 43. 

** Sarvasaktimayo visnuh svarupam brahmano’param. i. 22. 59. 

Sa parah sarvasaktinam brahmanah samanantarah, murtaia 
brahma, sarv^abrahmamayo harih. i. 22. 61. Cp. Vamana Parana, 
Calcutta, 1950, iii. 15, 17-22; xxvii. 16-^ viii. 49, 54, 55. 

** Saktayah sarvabhavanam acintyajnanagocarah. Yato’to brahma^as 
tastu sargadyah bhavasaktayah. i. 3^ 2. ^ 

Vi§nusaktih para prokta k§etrajhakhya tatha^para. Avidya karma- 
samjha’nya trtiya laktir i§yate vL 7. 61. 

Vi§nnsaktih vi§noh svarupabhuta para citsvarupa saktih. Vyapya- 
vyapakabliedahetubhutaifa vi^^oh laktyantaram aha avidyeti. Karmeti 
samjha yasyah sa tatha maya upalak§yate. vi. 7. 61. Cp. HIP., Vol. H, 
p- 719. 

9 
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festation of the supreme Self. He indicates the infinite and 
eternal Self.^® 

Bhagavat is the First Cause and ground of the universe. 
He is sometimes described as the efficient cause (nimitta karana) 
of the ^vorld. The powers of prakrti are described as its mate- 
rial cause (upadana karana), which are helped by God to be 
transformed into the manifest world. Prakrti supervised by 
God is modified into the world. It is the manifestation of his 
glory. He pervades it. It is full of him.^® But prakrti is a form 
of God. So God is both efficient cause and material cause of 
the world.®^ 

Bhagavat is endowed with all supernatural powers (aisvarya), 
righteousness (dharma), glory (yasas), fortune (sri), knowledge 
(jnana), and detachment (vairagya). He is possessed of excellent 
qualities, viz,, infinite knowledge (jnana), infinite power (sakti), 
infinite strength (bala), infinite sovereignty (aisvarya), infinite 
prowess (virya), and infinite effulgence (tejas). But he is devoid 
of the opposite inauspicious qualities. He is possessed of all 
auspicious qualities. He is the Moral Governor, Providence 
(vidhatr) and Master (prabhu). He does good to the world in 
various ways. He gives fruits of actions and knowledge to all. 
He is the supervisor of the Law of Karma. He is the supreme 
Person (puru§ottama).^^ This is the element of theism in Visnu- 
purana, 

God is one as cause, and many as effects. He is subtle and 
gross. He is unmanifest prakrti. He is the manifest world. 
He is cause and effect. He is the First Cause or the cause of 
causes. He is the effects of effects. He is the creator and the 
created. He is the enjoyer and the enjoyed objects. He is 
manifest and unmanifest, formless and formed, existence and 
non-existence. He is devoid of the gunas, and inspires them 
with his power. He ^s one and many.®® 

5, 69. 
i. 4, 61-52. 

Tavai§a mahima vena vyaptam etaccaracaram. i. 4. 38; i. 2. 49* 
i. 1. 5. Cp. Mund. Up., ii. 2. 7, 

Karta’san jagato^sya jagacca sah. i. 1. 35. 

Vina heyair gnnadibliih. vi. 5, 79. Cp. Ramanuja. HIP. Vol n 
ch. EX. * ' * 

** Samastakalya^gnnatmako hi. vi. 5. 84. 

^vi. 5. 71-74, 79, 82, 84; i. 2. 5; i. 15. 57-58. 

”i. 2. 3; i. 9. 46-49. 

••i. 20. 9-12; i. 22. 76. 
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God is knowledge and ignorance, truth and falsehood, 
nectar and poison. He is beautiful and terrible. He is the 
means of all actions. He is all actions prescribed by the Vedas. 
He is the fruits of all actions and their enjoyer.^^ The world 
is his great form. He is the inner soul (antaratma) in all 
creatures. The inconceivable supreme Self exists in every finite 
self. The entire universe is interpenetrated by him. He is the 
entire universe. The world originates in him, and exists in him. 
He is the whole world. The entire world, knowable and un- 
knowable, is the form of God. He is all (sarva), and the ground 
of all (sarvasraya) . He is the Soul of all creatures (sarva- 
bhutatma). He is immanent in the world. 

Brahman is formless and formed. He is Ak§ara and Ksara. 
Aksara is Para Brahman. Ksara is the entire tmiverse. The 
whole world is the power of Para Brahman. There are different 
degrees of divine power in gods, men, beasts, birds, reptiles, 
trees and creepers. They are different degrees of manifestations 
of God.®® 

God is the individual Torld. He is the corporate Tord. He 
is the supreme Tord. He is the four Vynhas, manifestations, 
Vasudeva, Sariikar§ana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. He is of 
the unmanifest essence and the manifest forms. He is the omni- 
present, omniscient and omnipotent Lord of all. Vasudeva is 
the immanent essence of the entire universe.^® This is the 
element of pantheism in Visnupurdna. 

God whose essence is Brahman, and who is the supreme, 
inconceivable Lord (Narayana), is the creator of the entire 
universe. He is the Self (Atman) of all creatures, the supreme 
Self (Paramatman), and the Lord of all creattues. He is the 
Self of all selves and the Self of the universe (visvatman). 
Nmayana is all (sarva), and the Lord of all (sarvesa). He is the 
ground of the universe. He pervades it by a fraction of his 
infinite power/^ He transcends the gunas and their modifica- 
tions. He transcends the entire universe It exists in him. 

19. 71; i. 20. 11. 

”i. 19. 75; i. 22. 62; i. 9. 56, 71. 

”i. 22. 53-54. Cp- BG., viii. 3-4; xv. 16-18^ 

Sa isvaro vyasti-sama§tMpo*vyaktasvarupah prakatasvarnpah. 
vi. 5. 86; i. 2. 5, 11; i. 4. 21. 

Svasaktilesad dhytabhutasargah. vi. 5. 84; i. 9. 52; i. 4. 4, 9, 22; 
i. 9. 39, 70. Cp. BG., x. 42. 

«vi. 5. 83. 
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He exists in all creatures.*^ He is immanent and transcendent 
in relation to the world. This is the element of panentheism in 
Visnupurdna. 

Para Brahman is infinite, eternal and pure consciousness. 
The lyord, the infinite Purusa, is the first manifestation of 
Brahman. Prak^, mahat, ahamkara, time and the world are 
his later manifestations.^'* Brahman is unmanifest and manifest. 
Prakrti is the power of God. Power and the possessor of power 
are non-different from each other. Prakrti, guided by God, 
creates the world. He turns unmanifest prakrti into the mani- 
fest world. But prakrti is a form or manifestation of God. So, 
in one sense, prakrti is the material cause of the world. In 
another, God is both efficient and material cause of the world.*® 
Prakrti is the eternal, unmanifest and subtle cause of the 
world. It is called pradhana. It is infinite, ungrounded, 
immeasurable, undecaying, immobile and devoid of colour, 
sound and touch. It is composed of sattva, rajas and tamas. It 
is without origin and end. It is the origin of the world. It is 
both cause and effect. It is unmanifest as cause and manifest 
as effects. It is the material cause of the world. All physical, 
biological, and psychical entities are its modifications. The 
whole world is the expression of the power of Para Brahman.** 
Prakrti and purusas exist in Brahman at the time of dis- 
solution. They are forms of Brahman.*^ Time also which is 
without origin and end, is a manifestation of Brahman. 
Creation, maintenance and dissolution are beginningless and 
endless. They are perpetual in parts of the world. They are 
periodical in relation to the whole world.** 

At the time of dissolution sattva, rajas and tamas constitut- 
ing prakrti are in the state of equilibrium, and purusa exists 
separately. Time also exists. Then God (Visnu) enters of his 
free will into prakrti and purusa, and agitates them. The agita- 
tion produced by him associates prakrti and purusa, and starts 
evolution of pralqii. He upsets its equilibrium by mere proxi- 
mity. He is the unmoved mover of prakrti. The supreme Person 
(purusottama) is the agitator and the agitated. He abides in 

"" vi. 5. 75, 80 i. 2. 14-15. 

4. 21, 51, 52; i. 3. 3; i. 1. 35; i. 2. 49, 51. 

*• Parasya brahmaj^ali 4aktis tathedam akhilam javat, i 22 55 

i. 2. 18-20. * ’ 

i. 2. 23. Cp. MBh. i. 2. 25. 
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prakiii by contraction. He evolves the world by expansion. 
Equilibrium of the gunas is his contraction. Their disequili- 
brium or evolution is his expansion. Creation or evolution of 
the world is unfoldment (avirbhava). Its destruction is enfold- 
ment or involution (tirobhava).^® God interpenetrates prakiti 
in evolution and dissolution. He is unmanifest prakiii and the 
manifest world.®® 

Mahat was evolved from prakiii, the equipoise of sattva, 
rajas and tamas, supervised by the puru§a {k§etrajna). The 
*puru§a’ must be the supreme Person (adipuru§a). Mahat was 
pervaded by prakrti. It was sattvika, rajasa, and tamasa. 
Vaikarika ahamkara was evolved from sattvika mahat. Taijasa 
ahamkara was evolved from rajasa mahat. Tamasa ahamkara 
was evolved from tamasa mahat. Threefold ahamkara was per- 
vaded by mahat. Primal matter (bhutadi) was evolved from 
tamasa ahaihkara. The sense-organs and the elements were 
evolved from threefold ahamkara. Primal matter was modified 
into the subtle essence of sound (^bdatanmatra) . Akasa endued 
with the quahty of sound was evolved from the sound-essence. 
The sound-essence and aka^ were pervaded by primal matter, 
Akasa was modified into the subtle essence of touch (spar&- 
tanmatra). It was pervaded by aka^. It was modified into air 
endued with the quality of touch. Air was modified into the 
subtle essence of colour (rupatanmatra). It was modified into 
light endued with the quality of colour. Colour-essence and 
light were pervaded by air. Tight was modified into the subtle 
essence of taste (rasatanmatra). It was modified into water 
endued with the quality of taste. Taste-essence and water were 
pervaded by light. Water was modified into the subtle essence 
of smell (gandhatanmatra). Smell-essence was modified into 
earth endued with the quality of smell. Earth was an aggregate 
of five kinds of tanmatras. They are the subtle essences of those 
elements, which have those qualities in a manifest condition. 
They are the potentials of the sensible qualities. They are non- 
specific {avife§a), because they do not produce pleasure, pain 
and delusion.®^ The tanmtoas were evolved from tamasa 


*»i. 22. 58 *®i. 2. 29^31. 

“ Tanmatranyavile^Sjgii avile^astato hi te. Na lanta napi ghoras te 
na mncJha^caviSe^aiQL^. i. 2. 41. Yogabha^ya, ii. 19. Vol. H, 

p. 109. 
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ahamkara. The five cognitive organs and the five motor organs 
were evolved from taijasa ahamkara. Manas was evolved from 
sattvika ahamkara. Ears, skin, eyes, tongue and nose are the 
cognitive organs. Hands, feet, vocal organ, sex organ, and 
excretive organ are the motor organs. The ears perceive sound ; 
the skin perceives touch ; the eyes perceive light ; the tongue 
perceives taste ; and the nose perceives smell. Ether, air, light, 
water, and earth have different qualities. They produce pleasme, 
pain and delusion, and are specific (vi&§a). They were in the 
state of atoms. Atoms of the five elements combined with one 
another, and produced tmits of matter by integration.®^ The 
theory of evolution propounded in Visnupurana closely resembles 
the Samkhya-Yoga theory of evolution. The Samkhya does not 
believe in God. The Yoga believes in God, who disturbs the 
equilibrium of prakrti, and starts its evolution. But it does 
not regard prakrti, as a form, manifestation, or power of God. 

The individual self is pure knowledge and peace (nirvana). 
It is associated with buddhi, a modification of prakrti, and 
erroneously identifies itself with it. Ignorance, pain, vice and 
the other qualities of buddhi are ascribed to the self. It seeks 
and enjoys the qualities of buddhi owing to its false identifica- 
tion (abhimana) with buddhi, which is due to avidya. The 
afflictions (kle^) including avidya can be destroyed by yoga.®^ 
The concept of the self propounded here is identical with the 
Samkhya-Yoga view. Prakrti and souls are the powers of 
Brahman. They are founded in the Paramatman, who is the 
ground of prakrti and purusas.®^ 

The manas alone is the cause of bondage and release. 
When it is attached to objects of enjo3nnent, it entangles the 
self in bondage. When it is detached from them, the self is 
released. A wise person should, withdraw his manas from 
worldly pleasures, and meditate on God for release. He attracts 
the self meditating on him to himself, and identifies it with 
himself, even as a magnet attracts iron to itself. Yoga is the 
imion of the manas with God owing to the efforts of the self. 
One w^ho is a novice in the art of yoga, is called yoga5ruk. One 

i. 2. 29-48. Cp. Padma Purana, Calcutta 1326, Srstikhanda, ii. 
S4-102. ‘ " * 

*^vi. 7. 22-25. Cp. Yoga; HIP., Vol. H, ch. H. 

^aktih sapi tatha vi§iioh pradhaiiapum§atmanah. ii 7. 31. ii. 7 
29^31; vi. 4. 38-39. 
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who is advanced in it, is called yiinjana. One who has realized 
Para Brahman, is called vinispannasamadhi. He attains em- 
bodied release (jivanmnkti) . His karmas are quickly burnt by 
the fire of yoga/^ Yoga is not total suppression of mental 
functions as Patanjali defines it. 

The aspirant should renounce desires, practise non-injury, 
truthfulness, non-stealing, sex-restraint, and greedlessness or 
non-acceptance of gifts, and make his manas fit for meditating 
on God. He should study the scriptures, practise purity of body 
and mind, contentment, and penance with sense-control, and 
make his manas fit for meditation on Brahman. These are the 
five kinds of yama and the five kinds of niyama mentioned by 
Patanjali. Bodily posture, breath-control, withdrawal of the 
senses from their objects, fixation of mind, meditation and 
trance also should be practised.^® The performance of these 
duties gives special fruits, if they are practised with desire for 
fruits. If they are performed without desire for fruits, they 
bring about release. Niskama Karma is conducive to release. 
Mental dispositions (bhavana) due to knowledge are threefold, 
disposition relating to Brahman, disposition relating to karma, 
and disposition relating to both.®^ Until dispositions relating 
to karma are completely destroyed, the world appears to be 
different from Brahman, and the knowledge of difference is not 
negated. When potencies of actions are destroyed, the know- 
ledge of difference disappears, and the whole world is known 
as pure Being or Brahman only. This indescribable knowledge, 
which is aware of itself, is the knowledge of Brahman. There 
is no difference between the individual self and Brahman in this 
highest state of trance. 

Performance of duties without attachment for their fruits 
(niskama karma) wears off merits and demerits, and leads to 
liberation. Visnu as Para Brahman, the formless, eternal, in- 
finite Self (paramatman), or pure consciousness, distinct from 
his cosmic form, can be realized by concentration of mind on 
him with single-minded devotion (ekantarati) purified by moral 

”vi. 7, 28-31, 33, 35. Cp. MA., vi. 34. 

«vi. 7. 27-45. Cp. Yoga. 

”vi. 7. 36-38. Cp. BG., iii. 19. 

«vi. 7. 48-49. 

Pratyastamitabhedam yat sattamatram agocaram. Vacasam atma- 
samvedyam taj jnanaih brahmasamjmtam. vi. 7. 53. 
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observances. He can be known by absorption in him devoid of 
distinction of subject, object and act of meditation, brought 
about by intense meditation. Integral knowledge (vijnana) is 
the means of knowing Brahman. The jivatman devoid of three- 
fold dispositions (bhavana) is led by integral knowledge to realize 
Para Brahman. When integral knowledge fulfils its function 
of effecting realization of Brahman, it vanishes. The jiva be- 
comes identified with Para Brahman by constant meditation on 
him. But his knowledge of difference persists for some time 
owing to ignorance (ajnana).®® When ajnana is destroyed, the 
pure eternal consciousness shines forth, without any difference.®^ 
Ni§kama karma, yoga, devotion and integral knowledge lead 
to the realization of Brahman. The emphasis is laid on the 
knowledge of identity or non-difference as in the Advaita 
Vedanta. The philosophy of Visnupurdna is a blend of the 
Samkhya dualism of prakrti and purusa and absolutism of the 
Advaita Vedanta with a strong monistic bias. It is theistic 
Samkhya blended with pure monism. It resembles the philo- 
sophy of Bhdgavata Purdna, to a certain extent, which is pre- 
dominantly monistic. 

3. Naradtya Purdna : Visnuism : Triple Method, 

Ndradtya Purdna (850 — 950 A.D.) advocates the duality of 
prakrti and pvuusa, evolution of the world out of prakiti, 
Brahman and maya or sakti, and moral government of the world. 
It conceives of Brahman in various ways. It advocates pan- 
theism, panentheism, theism, and absolutism or idealistic 
monism. It regards the individual self as veiled by avidya, and 
conceives of bondage and release as phenomenal due to attach- 
ment and detachment of the mind. It inculcates a rigid moral 
life and purity of mind. It prescribes the triple method of 
action (kannayoga), devotion (bhaktiyoga) , and knowledge 
(jnanayoga) for the realization of Brahman. It prescribes the 
method of meditation and trance also as the final phase of 
sadhana like the Bhagavad Gita, 

Mahavisnu is self-luminous consciousness. He creates 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva from within his body with the three 

Tadbhavabhavanapannas tato’sau paramatmana. Bhavatyabhech 
bhedasca tasyajnanakrto bhavet. vi. 7. 93. 

vi. 7. 90-93, 101-103. 
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£tmas, rajas, sattva and tamas. They are the creator, the pre- 
server, and the destroyer of the world. His supreme power 
{para sakti) creates it. It is in the nature of existence and non- 
existence. It is vidya and avidya. The power of Mahavisnu, 
which appears to be the multiform world, is called avidya. It is 
the cause of bondage and misery. It produces distinction of the 
knower and the known. When this avidya is destroyed, the 
knowledge of identity is revealed, which is called vidya. 
Maya or avidya of Mahavisnu creates difference and saihsara. 
His vidya or knowledge of identity destroys samsara. Avidya 
is ignorance or knowledge of difference. Vidya is true know- 
ledge or knowledge of identity. Para sakti is avidya and vidya. 
Padma Purdna also regards the power (adya prakrti) of Maha- 
vi§nu as consisting of vidya and avidya. 

Mahavisnu appears to be the diverse world owing to the 
adjunct of may a, even as ether appears to be different in con- 
junction with the limiting adjuncts. He pervades the universe. 
His power also permeates it, even as the burning power of fire 
pervades fire. The power of Mahavi§nu cannot be separated 
from him. His power (sakti), in its unmanifest and manifest 
forms, permeates the world. It is manifested as prakrf, pinu§a, 
and time. His Sakti, Mahamaya, preserves the world. Evolu- 
tion of the world from prakrti is described.®^ 

Mahavisnu is the infinite, eternal, pure Self (Paramatman), 
devoid of sattva, rajas and tamas. He is imperishable, pure and 
eternally fulfilled. He is the embodiment of pure being, con- 
sciousness and bliss. He is devoid of all adjuncts. He is com- 
prehended by knowledge only.®^ 

Vi§nu has three kinds of sakti. Para sakti is the higher 
power of consciousness. K§etrajna-sakti is the lower power that 
sustains the individual souls. Avidya-karma is the power that 
creates the world . Visnupurdna also speaks of these three 
powers of Vi§nu. 

Para Brahman can be known by discrimination. Apara 
Brahman or Sabda Brahman can be known through the Vedas. 
One who is well-versed in the Vedas can know Para Brahman. 
There are two kinds of vidya : para vidya and apara vidya. 


« i. 3. 1-13, 17-28, 31-33. 

** i 21-22 

47. 37-38; i. 49. 2«4. 
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Para vidya is the higher knowledge by which the imperishable 
Brahman is known. Apara vidya is the lower knowledge of the 
Vedas. The Akisara Brahman is the nnmanifest, unborn, un- 
ageing, inexhaustible, formless, omnipresent, eternal, inactive, 
and uncaused cause of the world, permeating all creatures. He 
is the essence of the supreme Self (Paramatman) called the Tord 
(Bhagavat).®® 

The Paramatman is one, devoid of the gunas, and of the 
nature of infinite bliss. He is the highest reality. He appears 
to be multiform owing to differences of cognitions.®^ One per- 
ceives difference in the Paramatman owing to maya of God.®* 
So maya should be discarded through yoga. 

Maya is neither existent nor non-existent nor both. It is 
indescribable. It produces the knowledge of difference.®* 
Maya is nescience (ajnana). One who conquers maya, destroys 
one’s nescience. 

The self (atman) is stainless, pure being, consciousness and 
bliss. It is free from all limiting adjuncts. It is a disembodied 
spirit (nirguna). Still it appears to be embodied. The infinite 
Atman, the supreme light of consciousness, appears to be 
endowed with maya to those who are deluded by nescience 
(ajnana). When nescience is destroyed, the Atman shines as a 
self-luminous spirit. One, stainless, infinite consciousness, 
without any second, resides in the hearts of all creatures as their 
inner controller/^ The individual self (jivatma) is the Atman 
limited by egoism. The knowledge of identity of the jivatman 
and the Paramatman is called yoga.^^ The Paramatman, the 
inner guide of the jivatman, is neither an agent nor an enjoyer. 
The jivatman’s knowledge of the Paramatman is moksa. Its 
knowledge of its non-difference from the Paramatman breaks 


46. 4-8. Cp. MBh. ; MS. 
i. 9-12. 

Bhatl vijnanabhedena bahurupadharoVyayah. i. 33. 67. 
Mayino mayaya bhedam pasyanti paramatmani. i, 
Bombay , Samvat 1 962 . 

Nasadrupa na sadrupa maya naivobhayatmika. 

Anirvacya tato jfieya bhedabuddhipradayim. i. 33, 69. 

Cp. Na sati nasati na sadasati. Sarvasara Up. 4. 

” i. 33. 70. 

Param^ jyotir ameyatma mayavan iva mayinara. 

Tannase nirmalam brahma prakasayati pandita. i. 33. 147. 
i. 33. 148. 

Tayorabhedavijnanam yoga ityabhidhiyate. i. 33. 57. 


33. 68. 
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its fetters. Ignorance is bondage. Knowledge is liberation. 
Knowledge of difference of the jiva from Brahman is bondage. 
Knowledge of its non-difference from Brahman is release/^ This 
is the element of idealistic monism or absolutism in Ndradtya 
Purdna, 

The Lord (Bhagavat) is possessed of infinite knowledge, 
power, strength, sovereignty, heroism and glory. He is devoid 
of inauspicious qualities. Vasudeva is the Lord. He is endowed 
with all auspicious qualities. There is no trace of afflictions in 
him. He is the moral Governor. He is the goal of virtue, 
austerities and knowledge. He is the supreme goal. He is the 
supreme reality. He is the reality of the universe. There is no 
other reality than Vasudeva. He is the groundless, immeasur- 
able, unageing, imperishable, eternal, inconceivable, indefin- 
able, calm, ancient Purusa. He is the 'supreme light of con- 
sciousness, and the embodiment of existence, consciousness and 
bliss. He is devoid of sattva, rajas and tarn as, and yet he 
assumes them. He is beyong may a, and yet he assumes it to 
create the world-appearance. He is formless, and yet assumes 
many forms. He is the adorable supreme Lord. He pervades 
the universe. He assumes its form through his power of avidya- 
karma. He is without any veil. He is kind to the devotees, 
who take refuge in him.^^ 

Vasudeva is the creator and moral Governor of the world. 
He volimtarily assumes the form of the world for its infinite 
good. He is Paramatman, the supreme Self. He lives in all 
creatures as their inner controller. They live in him. He tran- 
scends prakrti and its evolutes, gunas and their defects. He is 
the Atman of the universe without being veiled by it. He dwells 
in its heart in his innate purity. He has individual form and 
collective form. He has unmanifest form and manifest form. 
He is the omnipotent, supreme Lord.^® God is conceived as 
transcendent and immanent. This is panen theism. He is con- 
ceived as the moral Governor, endow^ed with auspicious qualities, 
devoid of inauspicious qualities, and kind to his devotees. This 
is theism. So Ndradtya Parana also contains elements of abso- 
lutism, panentheism and theism blended together. 


'M. 33. 60, 63, 65. 

3. 80-83; i. 5. 37-44; i. 47, 37-38; i. 49. 29-34; i. 46. 22-23. 
'•i. 46. 22-28 Cp. VPR. Cp. Vamana Purana, Ch. 29; 17-25. 
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The mind is the cause of bondage and release. When it is 
attached to objects of enjoyment, it is the cause of bondage. 
When it is devoid of attachment for them, it is the cause of 
release. Attachment leads to bondage. Detachment leads to 
release. 

Moksa can be attained by righteous actions (karma), devo- 
tion (bhakti), and knowledge (jnana). Karma generates devo- 
tion. Supreme faith (sraddha) destroys sins. Buddhi becomes 
pure, when sins are destroyed. Knowledge attained by pure 
buddhi is jnana. Jhana is assisted by yoga to bring on release. 
Yoga is twofold, kriyayoga and jnanayoga. Without kriyayoga 
jnanayoga does not bear fruit. Kriyayoga consists in observing 
fasts, hearing Puranas, and worshipping Vi§nu. Non-injury, 
veracity, non-anger, sex-restraint, greedlessness, absence of 
envy, and compassion constitute kriyayoga. It consists in doing 
good to mankind by thoughts, wDrds, and deeds, and worshipp- 
ing God.’^® Devotion destroys all sins committed in previous 
births. When all sins are destroyed, buddhi is purified. Pure 
Buddhi can acquire true knowledge (jnana). True knowledge 
or yoga is the knowledge of non-difference of the individual 
soul and the supreme Soul, God, or Brahman.^® Eternal know- 
ledge is the nature of Para Brahman. It can be realized by true 
knowledge (jnana). Ignorance (ajnana) is destroyed by the 
eightfold yoga and conquest of desires. Desires are never pacified 
by their gratification.®® 

Ndradtya Purdna lays great stress on mental purity. Per- 
formance of sacrifices without mental purity is fruitless. All 
prescribed duties without purity of mind are unavailing. So 
attachment and other afflictions (klesa) should be rooted out. 
Worship of a deity without inner purity of mind leads to hell. 
One who has external purity without mental purity is like a 
decorated jar full of liquor. A pilgrim without mental purity 
is not purified by pilgrimage. One who preaches dharma, but 
commits sins in thought, is the worst of sinners. One who 
practises righteousness wdth a pure mind, attains infinite happi- 

47. 4. Cp. BB., 1-2. 

Karmana rnanasa vaca sarvalokahite ratah. 

Samarcayati devesam kriyavogah sa ucvate. i. 33 42 
i. 33. 29-32, 35, 42-46, 57. ' * ' 

33. 98. Cp. MBh.; MS. 
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ness.*^ This happiness is not sentient pleasure due to the grati- 
fication of desires, but abiding joy due to the conquest of 
desires. Benevolence, harmlessness, control of passions, and 
purity of mind are the indispensable prerequisites of the attain- 
ment of mok§a. 

Virtuous persons distinguish between right and wrong 
actions, and perform right actions.®^ Performance of right 
actions (karma) purifies the mind, and generates devotion. 
Devotion destroys all sins and impurities of mind. The pure 
mind, purged of ignorance (ajnana), acquires knowledge of non- 
difference of the jiva and Brahman, Yoga is the union of the 
mind with Brahman.®® Naradiya Purdna prescribes the triple 
method of karmayoga, bhaktiyoga, and jnanayoga with con- 
centration of mind (yoga) for the realization of Brahman. The 
eightfold yoga is subsidiary to the union of mind with 
Brahman.®^ 

4. Agneya Purdna : Visnuism : Triple Method, 

Agneya Purdna (800 A.D.) preaches the cult of Vimu, and 
regards him as pure consciousness or Para Brahman and also 
as the Tord, creator and moral Governor of the world. It identi- 
fies the Atman with Brahman, and inculcates rigid moral life, 
purity of mind, and eightfold yoga for the realization of 
Brahman. It enjoins the triple method of action (karma), devo- 
tion (bhakti), and knowledge (jnana) attended with yoga. It 
regards yoga as union of the mind with Brahman.®® It advocates 
absolutism, panentheism, and theism, the duality of prakrf and 
purusa with the Lord as their inner controller, evolution of the 
world out of prakrti under his guidance, and its dissolution. Its 
ontology is a blend of the Samkhya dualism and the Upanisadic 
monism and theism. 

Agneya Purdna advocates pure monism or absolutism, and 
regards the jiva as identical with Brahman, and Brahman as 
one, infinite, eternal, pure consciousness beyond all distinctions. 

« i. 33. 34; i. 33. 72-79, 83, 84, 87, 88, 90-^, 97, m, 100, 1(^, 104-08; 
i. 16. 24-28; .i 47. 12-13. 

•*i. 16. 28-31. 

”i. 47. 7; i. 33. 27, 44-46. 

•^i. 47. 7, 16-21, 54^, 67. 

”Cp. MBh., BG. 
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Brahman is non-dual being, consciousness and bliss. It is pure 
consciousness (cinmatra) and witness (saksin). It is infinite 
truth, knowledge and bliss. It is the supreme light of conscious- 
ness. It is neither empirical existence nor non-existence, 
devoid of difference and non-difference,®® devoid of distinction 
of knower, known, means of knowledge, and object of know- 
ledge, neither cause nor effect, devoid of organs of knowledge 
and action, vital forces, manas, buddhi, citta, and ahamkara, 
beyond the waking state, dream, and deep sleep, and realizable 
by superconscious trance (turiya). Brahman is the Atman.®’^ 
The Atman is stainless knowledge and full of peace 
(nirvana). It is detached, pure, imperishable, calm, devoid of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, and superior to prakrti and its modes. 
It is one, infinite, changeless, omnipresent, pure consciousness, 
equally present in all.®® The Atman is beyond Visva, Taijasa, 
and Prajna. The individual self in the waking state is called 
Visva. In dream it is called Taijasa. In deep sleep it is called 
Prajna. In superconscious trance it is called Atman.®® The jiva 
is Brahman. ‘That thou art*. T am Brahman.* This conscious- 
ness of identity can be induced by a spiritual guide (guru). 
Ignorance is bondage. Knowledge is release. The knowledge 
of Brahman leads to release. The knower of Brahman becomes 
Brahman. This is the element of monism in Ag?ieya Purana. 
The Visnuite Puranas teach monism (advaita), though Vai§nava 
Vedanta is theistic. 

Visnu is the supreme light of consciousness. Brahman is 
twofold, Para Brahman and Sabda Brahman.®® There are two 
kinds of knowledge, higher knowledge (para vid}^) and lower 
knowledge (apara vidya). The former is the knowledge of 
Brahman. The latter is the knowledge of the Vedas and the 
Vedangas.®^ Visnu is Para Brahman. 

He is also the Tord endowed with virtue, knowledge, 
detachment, auspicious qualities, and sovereignty. He is beyond 
prakrti and puru§a. The Tord is formless and formed, partless 
and with parts, and all-knowing and known. He is omnipresent, 

Bhedabhedavivarjita. 

Cp. Atma ca brahma (Samkara), 

««Ch. 377, 19-23: Ch. 378, 1-22; Ch. 380, 13. 

«"Ch. 377, 12, 14, 19; Ch. 378, 3, 13, 18. Cp. Maud. Up. 3-5, 12. 

•®i. 1. 11. 5. Cp. MBh.; BB., 17. 

•M. 1. 15-17. Cp. Mund. Up., i. 1. 4-5. 
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omniscient and omnipotent. He is the supervisor of the I^aw of 
Karma. He associates karmas with fruits. He is calm, non- 
phenomenal (nirabhasa) and stainless. The universe is a false 
appearance. It is not real, but appears to be real.®^ God is tran- 
scendent and immanent. He is the moral Governor. These are 
the elements of panentheism and theism. 

Creation is the sport of Vi§nu. He is the creator, and 
assumes sattva, rajas and tamas, though he is devoid of them. 
He agitates pralqti and purusa, and starts evolution, Mahat 
emerged from prakrt. Ahamkara emerged from Mahat. Primal 
matter (bhutadi) emerged from tamasa Ahamkara. The five 
tanmatras emerged from bhutadi. The sense-organs emerged 
from taijasa ahamkara. Their presiding deities emerged from 
vaikarika ahamkara. Ether, air, fire, water, and earth gradually 
emerged from the tanmatras. The subtle body composed of the 
five unquintupled tanmatras emerged. Then the gross body com- 
posed of the five quintupled elements emerged. 

Four kinds of dissolution are recognized. Death of creatures 
every moment is perpetual dissolution (nitya pralaya). When 
Brahma sleeps occasionally, there is temporary dissolution 
(naimittika pralaya). When the world is dissolved in prakili, 
there is prakrta pralaya. When the individual self is merged in 
the supreme Self, there is complete dissolution (atyantika 
pralaya).®^ 

The Atman is not identical with the body, because it is a 
knower, while the body is known. It persists in deep sleep and 
after death of the body. It is changeless, while the body is 
subject to change. The sense-organs and the internal organs, 
manas and buddhi are the organs of the Atman. They are its 
instruments of knowledge. It is not identical with them. It is 
not the life-forces because they operate in deep sleep without 
consciousness. It is not egoism (ahamkara) because there is no 
egoism in deep sleep. It is different from them all. It is infinite 
knowledge and bliss. It resides in all individual souls. It is all- 
knowing. The Atman is identical with Brahman. It is the 
supreme Self (Paramatman) . 'That thou art’. 'I am Brahman’. 


•* Asatvam satyam abhati tavat sarvam caracaram. Ch. 375, 18 . 
Ch. 374, ^ 11 , 17, 22. Bombay, Samvat 1958. 

»^Ch. 17, 2-6; Ch. 377, 8-10. 

•*Ch. 368, 1-2. 
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This is the monistic view of the Atman.®® The individual self 
(jiva) is not regarded as an independent principle. Prakrti, 
mahat, ahamkara, the five cognive organs, the five motor organs, 
manas, the five tanmatras, and the five elements are the twenty 
four principles. God is the twenty fifth principle. He tran- 
scends the adjunct of sattva. The jivatman is not an indepen- 
dent principle.®® 

It is interesting to note that the Buddha is regarded as an 
incarnation of God (avatara). The son of Suddhodana became 
deluded by maya, and deluded demons (asura) and made them 
discard the Vedic religion. The Buddha converted others to 
non-Vedic religion. The Buddha later became Arhata, and con- 
verted others to his religion. They are impostors and advocates 
©f non-Vedic religion. They deserve hell.®^ The Puranas revive 
©rthodox Hinduism, and condemn Buddhism and Jainism as 
heresy. The Buddha was regarded as an Avatara in 600 A.D. 

Rigid self-control and purity of mind are indispensable pre- 
requisites for attainment of mok§a. The objects of enjo5rment 
are modifications of prakrti or sattva, rajas and tamas, which are 
also the primary springs of action. Tamas should be overcome 
by rajas. Rajas should be overcome by sattva. External sacri- 
fices involve kilhng of animals. They are impure, and yield 
transient fruits. So they should be given up, and the sacrifice 
©f meditation (yoga), free from injury to animals, shotdd be 
practised. It is superior to animal sacrifice. It is the highest, 
pure, and stainless sacrifice, which purifies the mind, and leads 
to mok§a. Ritualistic morality is discouraged, and the inner 
ptuity of mind is emphasized.®® The eightfold yoga is enjoined.** 
Conquest of the sense and control of the mind constitute the 
supreme virtue. If the senses are not controlled, they lead to 
hell. If they are controlled, they lead to heaven. They should 
be withdrawn from their objects by detachment. The self 
should be withdrawn from worldly pleasures by great effort, 
and directed to true knowledge. Meditation on Brahman 
should be accompanied by knowledge, detachment, faith and 


•®Ch. 377, 2-7, 20-23. 

Sattopadhigimatitah pnmsah paficavimsakah. Ch. 374, 18. 
Ch. 16, 4-5. Cp. Var^a Pnrana (Calcutta, 1893), iv. 2. 
•*Ch. 374, 18. Cp. BG., ii. 43-45; x. 25. 
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forgiveness. It should be accompanied by devotion to God. It is 
contemplation of Brahman with an undistracted and concentrated 
mind. It is a continuous stream of the thought of Brahman 
undisturbed by the thought of any other object.^®® One should 
meditate on Vi§nu in the heart of the body and mind, and 
worship him in an impure or pure state, in the waking state 
or sleep. Meditation is a means to release. The mind should 
be fixed on formless or formed Vi§nu. Trance is the result of 
meditation on him. It is fconsciousness of Brahman only, 
which is the only Self or pure consciousness like an umniflSed 
ocean. ^®^ Yoga is union of the mind with Brahman. It is com- 
plete absorption of the mind in the Absolute. It is the know- 
ledge that reveals Brahman. ^®^ Patanjali*s concept of yoga as 
complete suppression of all mental modes is rejected. It is said 
to be beyond the jiva and Brahman.^®® The eightfold yoga is 
emphasized as the praxis for the realization of Bra hm an,^”'* In 
superconscious trance the yogin's sense-organs do not apprehend 
their objects, his mind does not doubt, his egoism does not 
appropriate objects known, and his intellect does not under- 
stand. His external and internal organs cease to function. He 
becomes completely absorbed in Brahman.^®® 

5. Kurmapurdna : Saivism : Triple Method, 

Kurmapurdna (550-650 A.D.) preaches the worship of Siva, 
and regards him as indeterminate, attributeless, pure, eternal 
consciousness, which appears to be the multiform world and 
finite souls owing to maya. Siva has Sakti or power of con- 
sciousness and bliss, which is non-different from him. It 
transcends Maya. Prakiti is his lower unconscious power, which 
is modified into the world. Prakrti and puru§a are his appear- 
ances. Siva is the Lord, who is the creator, preserv^er and des- 
troyer of the world, and the moral Governor. There is a blend 

Ch. 374, 3. Cp. YS., iii. 2. 

Yadatmamatram nirbhasam stimitodadhivat sthitam. 

Caitanyarupavad dhy^am tat samMbir ihocyate. 

Ch. 376, I. Cp. TSB., 31 ; YT., 107. 

Brahmapraka^anam jhanam yogah, tatraikacittata. Ch. 372, I. 
Ch. 378, 25. 

CittavrttinirodhaSca jlvabrahmatmanoh parah. Ch. 372, 2. 

»«"Ch. 372, 5, 7-11, 15, 17, 18, 19, 33; Ch. 373,’ 1-12, 15, 16, 20, 21; 
Ch. 374, 3, 4, 8-13, 18; Ch. 375, 1-3; Ch. 376, 1. 

Ch. 376, 2-4, 15. 
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of pantheism, panentheism, theism, and pure monism or abso- 
lutism. Monism is emphasized. Knowledge of non-difference 
and absorption in Brahman are stressed, 

Kurma Pumna preaches the cult of 3iva, and contains the 
main elements of Saivism. The lyord is called Pati or Pasupati, 
because he is the ruler of the individual souls. The embodied 
souls are called Pasus. The Tord binds them to samsara in sport, 
and releases them from bondage. The afflictions (klesa) are the 
fetters called pasa. They bind the souls to samsara. They are 
ignorance (avidya), egoism (asmita), attachment (raga), aversion 
(dve§a), and fear of death (abhinive^).^®® Dharma and adharma 
are called karma. They also fetter the souls to samsara. Maya 
is the cause of afflictions. The Tord is the only reality. He 
is bondage, creator of bondage, the fetters, and the boimd souls. 
He is prakrti with its modes and puru§a.^®’^ This is the element 
of pantheism. 

Siva is the infinite Self (Paramatman). He is calm (^nta), 
partless (ni§kala), imperishable (aksara), supreme light of con- 
sciousness (param jyoti). He is pure, spotless, ungrounded, 
formless, enlightened, and free from appearance (nirabh^a). 
His forms are creations of ^Nlaya or Sakti. He is the self-existent 
witness of the universe (sarvasaksin) and eternal bliss (nitya- 
nanda). He transcends the world-appearance (nisprapanca).^®® 
He creates the world according to the Taw of Karma. He is the 
supreme Good and Providence. He is endowed with knowledge, 
detachment, sovereignty, penance, truth, forgiveness, patience, 
knowerhood, self-consciousness, and power of being the inner 
guide, which always exist in him.^®® This is the element of 
theism. 

Siva is possessed of Maya (mayavin). Maya is his power or 
Sakti. He creates the world with his power of Maya, which is 
without origin and end. Maya is eternal and multiform. It is 
expressed in the multiform world. Siva has power of knowledge 
(jnana^kti), powder of creation (kriyasakti) , and power of suste- 
nance (prana^kti), which are the forms of Maya. He is the 

Cp. YS., ii. 3. 

Kurma Puraxia (edited by Nilmani Mukhopadhyava, Calcutta 
1890), Ch. 7, pp. 486-87. 

Bk. I. Ch. 10, pp. 92-97. 

10, pp. 92-96. 
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Lord of all powers. Pralqti and puru§a are the forms of Maya, 
which is one, infinite, all-pervading, partless and good. Siva 
also is one and possessed of Sakti.^^® Siva and Sakti, the 
I)Ossessor of power and power, are said to be different in reality. 
But the yogin realizes non-difference between them.^^^ Sakti is 
one, but it appears to be manifold owing to its limiting 
adjuncts. There is no dualism of Siva and Sakti. Sakti is 
non-different brom Siva, and exists in him. It is the power of 
consciousness (cicchakti) in the heart of all things. It is one, 
infinite, intelligent, good and sovereign. It is without origin 
and end, the source of all powers and existences. It is the source 
of mtilaprakrti, the root-evolvent. It is spotless and pure, and 
transcends Maya (mayatita). It is Logos (nada), cosmic 
nescience (mahamaya), the root-evolvent (mulaprakrti) . It is 
prakrti and puru§a, and beyond them. It is full of conscious- 
ness’ (cinmajd). It is the power that creates individual souls 
(k§etrajna-&kti) . It is diversified into prakrti composed of 
sattva, rajas and tamas. It is neither created nor destroyed. 
But it creates, preserves and destroys things. It is the grotmd 
of the imiverse, and manifested in infinite forms. It is beyond 
the past, present, and future. It exists in Brahman, and springs 
from Siva.^^^ It is conscious (citi) and free from pain. It is the 
power of consciousness and bliss-. It is formless and formed. 
It is transcendent and immanent. It is always auspicious, and 
expressed in the Vedas. It rules over prakrti and pxiru§as or 
mdividual souls. It is the witness of Siva. It is devoid of sattva, 
rajas and tamas. Sakti is the power of consciousness and 
bliss. It is the power that creates individual souls (ksetrajna 
sakti) and unconscious mulaprakiti composed of the gunas. 

One undifferenced Brahman becomes the manifold world 
and souls, when it is associated with Maya, though it is un- 
manifest and etemal.^^® Maya always appears as the world by 


Bka ^aktih ^ivaiko’pi saktiman ucyate sivah. i. 12, p. 104. 
Saktisaktimator bh^am vadanti paramarthatali. 
Abbedaficanupasvanti yoginas tattvacintakah. i. 12, p. 104. Cp. 

YS., 117. PBr., 4. 

E’ka mahe^vari 4aktir anekopadhiyogatah. i. 12, p. 1(^. 
Brahmasathsraya mahesvarasamutpanna. i. 12, p. 111. 

“M. 12, 102-04, 107-11, 114-15, 128. 

Abhinnam vak§yate bhinnam brahmavyaktam sanatanam. 

Ekaya mayaya yuktam anMinidhanam dhmvam. ii. 9, p. 493. 
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the command of God.^^® The world is made of cosmic nescience 
(maya) . 

Maya is the beginningless and endless power, which is the 
root of the manifest world. Unmanifest Maya, the source of 
infinite unmanifest powers, is the cause of the world-appearance 
(prapanca). It is the unmanifest cause of the manifest wDrld. 
It is imperishable bliss, which exists in the Lord, Creation is 
the manifestation of his infinite and eternal bliss, which is called 
Maya. It is a mere instrument in creating the multiform 
world. 

Brahman is one, unmanifest, indeterminate, imperishable, 
attributeless, self-luminous consciousness. It is the supreme 
reality (param tattvam). It is pure, untainted, spotless, 
indeterminate knowledge. It is indeterminate knowledge and 
eternal bliss. It is the supreme reality or Siva, without begin- 
ning, middle or end.^^® It is one, undivided, indeterminate, 
pure, infinite light of consciousness, which illumines the entire 
universe. It is the eternal being, consciousness and bliss. The 
world is not real but phenomenal. There is neither earth, nor 
water, nor fire, nor air, nor ether, nor mind, nor intellect. 
There is no other conscious being or individual self. The world 
of finite objects, and finite souls are appearances. A single, 
self-luminous light of consciousness or Siva shines. Brahman 
is unmanifest (avyakta). It is the ground of the universe, 
though it is devoid of dualism (dvaitavar jita) . It is infinite, 
eternal, indeterminate (nirvikalpa) , undifferenced (abhiima), 
non-phenomenal (nirabhasa), attributeless (nirguna), supreme 
light of consciousness (paramam jyotih). It is of the essence of 
knowledge and eternal bliss. It is omnipresent and immanent 
in all creatures, who exist in it. It permeates the universe. 
The word ‘Brahman’ is used in neuter gender. Siva is con- 
ceived as the Para Brahman of the Upani§ads, or indeterminate, 
attributeless Brahman, which appears to be the multiform world 

Mava vivartate nitvam saplSvaraniyogatah. ii. 6 p. 483 
"”ii. 9, pp. 492-93. . 

4^ Yaj jn^am nirmalam ^uddhaih nirvikalpaniranjanam. ii. 10, 

Nilyanandam nirvikalpam satyarupam. ii. 10, p. 497. 

Anadimadhyantam vastvekam paramam sivah. ii. 10 * p 4^ 

Vibhati devab Siva eva kevalah. ii. lO, p. *4^. Cp! TB. ii-vi. 
Cp. Eka eva Sivo nityastato* nyat sakalam mr§a. Sar 30 ^ 

***ii. 3, p. 461. * *’ 
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and individual sotils. This is the element of pure monism or 
absolutism. 

Siva is also the Lord. He is the omnipresent, omniscient, 
omnipotent, untainted, good redeemer. He has six qualities, 
omniscience, omnipotence, eternal consciousness, eternally 
manifested powers, eternal bliss, and independent will. He is 
one. But he manifests himself in the manifold world, enters 
into all creatures and impels them to action by his kriya&kti, 
and sports with the multiplicity of souls and diverse objects/^^ 
He is the Lord of prakiti and purusas (pradhanapuru§e&) . He 
is the creator, preserver and destroyer. Invested with rajas 
he becomes Brahma ; invested with sattva he becomes Vi§nu ; 
invested with tamas he becomes Hara. The Lord is infinite, 
and so called Brahma. He is omnipresent, and so called Vi§nu. 
He is the destroyer, and so called Hara. God is one. But he 
assumes the forms of Brahma, Vi§nu, and Hara with the three 
gupas. The concept of Trinity (trimurti) does not involve poly- 
theism. Hara is the destroyer. But Siva is the supreme Lord^^^ 
This is the element of theism, 

Pralqti is a state of equilibrium of sattva, rajas and tamas 
(gunasamya) in dissolution. The puru§a also exists in this state. 
Prakrti is devoid of all sensible qualities, smell, colour, taste, 
sound and touch. It is self-existent, but it has no existence 
apart from Brahman. It is composed of sattva, rajas and tamas. 
It is «the unmanifest, eternal, unmoving, inexhaustible cause 
of the manifest world. It is devoid of origin and end. It 
pervades the past, the present, and the future. It is modi- 
fied into all elements. It is unmanifest and manifest. It is 
the lower unconscious power of Brahman. It is unconscious 
Maya."^" 

The supreme Lord (Mahesvara) enters into prakiii and 
purusa, and agitates them by yoga. He is the agitator and the 
agitated. He becomes prak^i, equipoise of sattva, rajas and 
tamas, by contraction (samkoca) of his powers. He becomes the 
world by expansion (vika^) of them. Creation is expansion or 

Anekabhedabhinnas ta kri^te parameSvaralji. i. 4, p. 49. 

i. 4, p. 49, 92; i, 6 , p. 478; i. 2. 28. Cp. Vamana Parana, Calcatta, 
1950, Ch. 47, 70, 71, 87-89, 106, 112, 113, 120, 132, 135; Ch. 49, 11, 16; 
Ch. 44, 5-6. 

^**ii. 7, p. 487; i. 4, p. 41. Pradhanaih jagato yonir mayatattsrani 
acetanam. ii. 45, p. 785. 
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imfoldment. Dissolution is contraction or involution. There is 
no dualism of God and prakrti. Prakiii is the eternal Brahman, 
the source of the world. Mahat emerged out of the agitated 
prakrti and the ancient puru§a. Mahat is in the nature of 
prakiti and puru§a. He is the great Soul, Brahma. He has 
intellect, knowledge and wisdom. Ahamkara emerged out of 
Mahat. He has self-consciousness (abhimana). He is a thinker 
and an active agent. The evolution of the cognitive and the 
motor organs, manas, the five tanmatras, and the five elements 
is on the lines of the Saihkhya theory. 

Manas, buddhi, ahamkara, ether, air, hght, water, and 
earth are the eight prakrtis. The five cognitive organs, the five 
motor organs, sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, and the 
eight prakrtis are the twenty three principles (tattva), or 
evolutes of prakrti. Prakrti is the twenty fourth principle. 
The embodied soul experiences the objects, which are modi- 
fications of prakrti. The soul (puru§a) free from egoism is the 
twenty fifth principle. It is not an individual soul. Siva, the 
single immutable, conscious self is the twenty fifth principle.^^® 
The individual self has no independent existence. 

Four kinds of dissolution are recognized : perpetual (nitya), 
occasional (naimittika) , dissolution of the world in prakrti 
(prakrta), and absolute dissolution (atyantika pralaya) or com- 
plete merging of the individual soul in the infinite Self due to 
knowledge,^®® 

Happiness, wealth, virtue and liberation are the ends of 
life. Tamas pursues happiness. Rajas pursues wealth. Sattva 
pursues virtue (dharma). Dharma is superior to happiness and 
wealth, and should therefore be practised. Happiness and 
wealth in conflict with dharma should be avoided. Even 
dharma conflicting with customary good conduct (ac^a) should 
be avoided. Dharma yields happiness and urealth. It brings on 
mok§a also. So dharma should be practised. One who pursues 
wealth and happiness in harmony with virtue, attains happiness 
on earth and immortality after death. One who pursues happi- 
ness, wealth, virtue and moksa, attains infinitude. Dharma is 

Jagadyonir mahabhutam parabrahma sanatanam. i. 4 b 41 
4, pp. 40-44. ' 

^"i. 7, pp. 486-87; i. 3, p. 462. 

""ii. 45, pp. 784-85. 

”*ii. 45, pp. 784-85, 775-82. 
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a means to the attainment of all kinds of good. It sustains the 
physical, social, and moral order/® ^ 

Dharma can be achieved by the performance of duties 
(karma) and true knowledge (jnana). So karmayoga with jnana 
should be practised. The duties prescribed by the Vedas are 
positive (pravrtti) or negative (nivrtti). Pravrtti is the positive 
method of performing duties, which fulfil desires for happiness 
here or hereafter. It does not lead to mok§a. Nivrtti is the 
negative method of denying desires fulfilment. It leads to mok§a, 
the supreme status. Pravrtti leads to samsara. Nivrtti leads 
to mok§a.^®^ 

Nivrtti is not pure asceticism. Forgiveness (k§ama), com- 
passion (daya), charity (dana), truthfulness (satya), content- 
ment (santosa), reverence (sraddha), regard for Brahmanas, faith 
in God, worship of deities, simplicity (arjava), non-crookedness 
(avakrata), sincerity (apaisunya), sense-restraint (indriya- 
nigraha), harmlessness (ahimsa), renunciation (tyaga), absence 
of greed (alobha), absence of envy (anasuya), agreeable speech 
(priyavaditva), and self-control (dama) are the common virtues 
of the four castes enjoined by Manu.^®® 

Ni§kama karma is enjoined. Duties should be performed 
without desire for fruits. The fruits of actions should be sur- 
rendered to God. Egoism should be eradicated. A person 
should feel that all actions are done by God. He should 
surrender his will to the divine will. This is self-siurender to 
God (brahmarpana) or self-dedication to him. Prescribed duties 
should be done for the sake of duty without attachment for 
their fruits. One is bound by the fruits of actions, if they are 
not surrendered to God. Attachment leads to bondage. 

karma destroys vices, and produces calmness of mind 
(manahprasada) . It purifies the mind, and reveals the know- 
ledge of Brahman. It is a means to true knowledge (jnana) 
and perfect yoga or union of the mind with the infinite Self. 
Jnana becomes untainted, when it is combined with ni§kama 
karma. One who performs ni§kama karma, attains mok§a, 
which is a state of actionlessness (nai§karmya). He becomes 
egoless, calm, and alone, realizes Siva, the infinite Self, the 

Dharmena dh^ate sarvam jagat sthavarajangamam. i. 2, p. 28 , 
Cp. MBh. 

2, p. 28. 


i. 2, p. 28. 
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supreme Brahman, enjoys eternal bliss, transcends appearances, 
and merges in Brahman, He attains embodied release (jivan- 
mukti)/^^ One who has acquired integral vision (samyagdarsana) 
is a yogin.^®® The eightfold yoga is prescribed for the union 
of mind with Brahman as an auxiliary method/^® Devotion to 
God (bhaktiyoga) with mind dedicated to him, self-surrender 
to him (prapatti), and taking refuge in him (saranapatti) also 
are prescribed. The grace of God is mentioned. The triple 
method of action, devotion and knowledge attended with yoga 
is enjoined. Five kinds of sacrifices, devayajna, pitryajna, 
bhutayajna, nryajna, and brahmayajna are mentioned.^®® 
Harmlessness (ahimsa) is the supreme virtue. Pain should not 
be caused to any creature at any time in thought, word, and 
deed. There is no higher happiness than ahimsa.^®* But injury 
(himsa) prescribed by the Vedas for dharma is considered as 
non-injury. Rigid self-discipline and purity of mind are pres- 
cribed. 


6. Garuda Purana : Saivism : Karma and Jfidna. 

Garuda Purdna (700-800 A.D.) preaches the worship of 
Siva, advocates pure monism or absolutism, and prescribes 
knowledge (jnana) as the means to mok§a. Siva is the one, non- 
dual, partless, infinite, eternal, changeless, attributeless, self- 
luminous, supreme reality. He is Para Brahman of the Upa- 
ni§ads. Siva is also the omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent 
Ford of the universe. He is stainless and devoid of action and 
fatigue. 

The individual self (jiva) is a part of Siva. It is a part of 
God, conditioned by beginningless avidya. The individual selves 
are the limitations of the supreme Self by the adjuncts of the 
mind-body-complex and merits and demerits. The species, the 
nature of body, the span of life, and enjo 3 unents and sufferings 
are due to karmas. The souls transmigrate with their subtle 
bodies (linga sarira).^^^ 


i. 3, pp. 37-38. Cp. MBh, and BG. 

!!!;• ^P- Samkara. i. 11, pp. 501-05, 508, 512 

'*’1. 2, p. 22; i. 12, p. 132; i. 11, p. 512. 

ii. 18, p._586. 

Ahhhsayah paro dharma nastyahimsaparaih sukham. i ll n 
501, Cp. DP., xix. 15. * * . F- 

^^0 Garuda Parana, Vol. IX, Allahabad, 1911, xvi 6-7 90 

“‘xvi. 7-10. ’ ’ 
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Egoism is the cause of bondage. Egolessness is the cause 
of release. Mok§a is aloneness (kaivalya). It is not effected 
by the study of the scriptures, but by true knowledge (jn^a). 
Performance of duties relating to the stages of life purifies the 
mind. Only knowledge is the cause of mok§a, which is due to 
the study of the scriptures and discrimination. Sabda Brahman 
is studied. Para Brahma is known by discrimination. The 
Vedas are Sabda Brahman. That is action (karma), which does 
not bind the soul to samsara. That is knowledge (vidya), which 
releases it from bondage. 

Austerities, vows, pilgrimage, recitation of mantras, obla- 
tions, worship, and study of the scriptures should be continued 
till the knowledge of truth dawns. Knowledge of truth leads 
to mok§a or absorption in Brahman. Knowledge with dis- 
passion is a means to release. Integral experience (purnadr§ti) 
with a tranquil self and detachment leads to mok§a.^^^ 

7. Vdyu Purdna : Saivism : J'^nayoga, 

Vdyu Purdna (400 A.D.) preaches the worship of Siva, 
advocates the duality of prakili and puru§a, and evolution of 
the world out of prakrti under the guidance of the Eord. Its 
philosophy is a blend of the Samkhya dualism and theism of 
the Upani§ads. 

Brahman is the supreme reality. He is the finest and the 
greatest. He is subtle, eternal, absolute bliss. He is devoid of 
sattva, rajas and tarn as. He is omnipresent, unmoving, self- 
luminous, and conscious. He is the divine Person (divya 
purusa). He is the omniscient, ancient, moral Governor. He is 
the Eord and creator of the universe. He is the supreme Self 
(Paramatman), the self of all (sarvatman), the self of all creatures 
(bhutatman). He permeates the universe. He is the supreme 
Person. 

Prakrti is called pradhana or avyakta. It is the unborn, 
inexhaustible, self-existent, eternal and unmanifest cause of 
the world. It is beginningless and endless, subtle, infinite, and 


^«xvi. 8-10, 91, 93, 94. Cp. BB., 1-2, 17; MA., vi. 22, 34; YT., 16; 
YC., 84; PG., iv. 19-20. 

xvi. 98-100, 102, 1 12, 115. Cp. Samyagjnanam ca vairagyam 
dharino*yam bhik§nke matah. NP., v. 33. 

3, 6-8, 13-14. 
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composed of sattva, rajas and tamas. It is devoid of smell, 
colour, taste, sound and touch^^^ 

Prakrti is the state of equilibrium of sattva, rajas and 
tamas in dissolution. Mahesvara (Siva) enters into prakrti and 
puru§a, agitates prakrti by yoga, and starts evolution. When 
the gunas are thrown into disequilibrium, Brahma, Visnu, and 
Agni emerge. Brahma is produced from rajas ; Visnu, from 
sattva ; and Agni, from tamas. Brahma is the creator. Visnu 
is the preserver. Agni is the destroyer. 

Prakrti, the equipoise of the gunas (gunasamya), is guided 
by K§etrajna or the First Person (adipurusa), and gives rise to 
Mahat, that manifests being only through preponderance of 
sattva. Mahat has consciousness (citi) and wisdom (prajha), 
and is called Brahma, since he causes the grow^th of all beings. 
He is called Buddhi, since it makes him know all good and evil 
things. He directly knows all things, and is so called the great 
soul (mahatma) or Ruler (isvara). Mahat is the first category 
of all products. Ahamkara emerges from jMahat through pre- 
ponderance of rajas. Primal matter (bhutMi) emerges from 
Ahamkara through preponderance of tamas. The five tanmatras 
emerge from primal matter. The five elements emerge from the 
five subtle essences. The tanmatras are called avise§a, since 
they are incapable of producing pleasure, pain, and delusion. 
Akasa has sound. Air has sound and touch. Tight has colour, 
sound and touch. Water has taste, colour, sound and touch. 
Earth has smell, taste, colour, sound and touch. These elements 
are called vise§as, since they produce pleasure, pain, and 
delusion. 

The five cognitive organs, the five motor organs, and manas 
emerge from Ahamkara through preponderance of sattva. 
When all things merge in prakrti, and are resolved into sattva, 
rajas and tamas in a state of equilibrium, there is dissolution. 
When the gunas are thrown into a state of disequilibrium, there 
is creation. Three kinds of dissolution, prakrtika, naimittika 
and atyantika, are mentioned. 

Moksa is a supermoral state of perfection, which is devoid 
of merits and demerits. Complete renunciation of righteous 

*«iv. 17, 18, 20. V. n 14 

22, 23. 25, 27, 29, 31, 34, 45-54, 57-6’l. 

8; iiii. 2. 
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and unrighteous actions leads to mok§a.^^® One who is perfectly 
ptire and sinless, can know Para Brahman. Vidya leads to 
mok§a. It destroys avidya. True knowledge is the means of 
attaining Brahman. Superconscious trance gives true know- 
ledge, which experiences Brahman or the supreme Self.^®® 

The eightfold yoga is enjoined. An ascetic with three 
staffs is one who has controlled his speech, actions and mind.^^^ 
Absolute harmlessness in thought, word and deed, and iimer 
purity of mind are emphasized. Even unintended injury should 
be expiated by severe penance. Three kinds of sins, bodily, 
verbal and mental, are recognized. Sins are expiated by penances 
and purity of mind.^®^ 

8. Skanda Purdna : Saivism : Jndnayoga. 

Skanda Purdna (700 A.D.) is of great philosophical im- 
portance. It preaches the cult of Siva, and advocates pure 
monism. It contains Brahmagitd which discusses the nature of 
Brahman, Isvara, maya, jiva, world-appearance and causality 
from the standpoint of pure monism (advaita). Sivagtid, a part 
of Padmapurdna (700-800 A.D.) also teaches pure monism. 

Siva is one, pure, non-dual Atman. He is Para Brahman 
characterized by infinite and eternal being, consciousness and 
bliss. He is the Atman of all, the Witness (saksin), the inner 
Self (pratyagatman) of all creatures. He is infinite, eternal, 
pure, undifferentiated consciousness. He is self -proved, self- 
existent, perfect and absolute. He is partless, inactive, calm, 
excellent, stainless, predicateless, formless, imperceptible and 
incomprehensible. He is devoid of plmality and beyond 
appearance. He is supreme bliss, the object of supreme love, 
the dearest Atman. He is distinct from empirical selves (bhokta), 
empirical objects (bhogya), and experience (bhoga). He is Sada- 
siva. He is by nature one ontological reality. 

Isvara, jivas, cosmic nescience (ajnana), and the world- 
appearance are unreal appearances. They are, in reality, 

***xvii. 7. Cp. DP., xxvi. 30. x. 89; xviii. 5; xiv. 7. 

xvii. 6. Cp. MS. ; OT., vi. 5. _ 

Ahimsa sarvabhutanam karmapa manasa g^ra. xviii. 13. Cp. MS. 
Cp. DP., xvii, 5, 14. 

xi, xvi. 18, 22; xvii. 6; xvih. 2, 13. 

Brahmagita, Poona, 1915, ii. 17-18; iii. 16-17, 51-^53, 69; ix. 1, 14, 
17; X. 3W6; xi. 36. Cp. Sivagita, x. 4-7. 
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Brahman/^® Isvara is Brahman limited by maya. Brahman is 
the Witness of Sakti, maya or cosmic nescience. The world is 
created by Isvara or Brahman associated with Sakti. Sakti is 
the power of Siva, conscious and blissful, non-different from 
him. She is supreme wisdom (prajna) which is the foundation 
of the universe. She is the mother of the world and the Vedas. 
She is pure consciousness and supreme bliss. She is non-different 
from Siva who is an embodiment of pure consciousness, Siva 
is the static Absolute. Sakti is his dynamic divine power. She 
is not an independent principle, like another self. Sakti can- 
not exist without Siva. Siva cannot -exist without Sakti. Siva 
without Sakti is absolutely powerless to act.^^® The power of 
consciousness (cicchakti) is the essence of Para Siva. It has 
three forms : the power of will (icchasakti) ; the power of know- 
ledge (jnanasakti) ; and the power of action (kriya^kti). Con- 
scious Sakti assumes sattva, rajas and tamas, and becomes un- 
conscious maya (jada^kti). Brahman limited by maya with the 
excess of pure sattva is Isvara, the creator and controller of the 
world. He is not subject to the influence of maya. Brahman 
limited by avidya or maya with the excess of impure sattva 
is the individual self (jiva). The jiva is deluded by avidya and 
bound to samsara.^^^ Maya with the excess of tamas is the 
material of the world-appearance. But maya subsists in the 
power of supreme consciousness, and is its modification.^^® 
Maya or cosmic nescience does not exist in reality, since it is 
contradicted by Brahman or pure self-luminous knowledge. It 
does not exist as distinct from Brahman or Siva. There is only 
perfect Siva. There is no other reality.^®® Vidya and avidya 
are real from the empirical standpoint. They are not real 
from the ontological standpoint. The self-luminous eternal 


Jagajjive^varatvadi sarvam brahmaiva kevalam. Ibid, v. 110. 
Vastuto n^ti cajnanam. Ibid, v. 85. 

Ibid, iv. 104-05 ; iii. 28. Sa siva parama saraviimapara. Ibid, vi. 
42. maheSvarl ^aktir na svatantra paratmavat. Skanda Purana, 

Sutasamhita, Poona, 1893, i. 8. 21. Ibid, iv. 13. 3. 

Mayakarena sambaddham jadalakteh livasya tu. 

Jna n am i^yarasamjnanam ca niyantr jagato bhavet. Ibid, iv. 10. 4. 
Sakter avidyakarena sambaddham jivasamjhitam. 

Ibid, iv. 10. 5. Tatpairyadipika, Ibid, iv. 38, 6. 

6ivagita, x. 13. 

Ibid, IV. 13, 42. Cp. Anirvacya mahavidya trignna paripamim. 
Sivagita, ix. 4. 

Sivarupatirekepa n^ti maya ca vastutah. Brahmagita, iv. 63. 
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consciousness never lapses. It always shines. There is no maya 
in the supreme Self.^®° Cosmic nescience does not really exist, 
since it contradicts the self-luminous nature of pure conscious- 
ness. It is a mere appearance. It is, in reality, Brahman. 

Siva is one. But he appears to be the multiple world- 
appearance owing to error due to maya. He does not really 
become the world. Non-duality alone is real. The world- 
appearance is not real. Samsara is not real.^®^ Infinite conscious- 
ness (vijnana) is said to produce the world. But it is unmodi- 
fiable, and cannot be modified into the world. If it is modified 
into the world, it becomes unconscious and material (jada). 
Only matter is modifiable. Further, consciousness (jnana) is re- 
garded by others as a quality. But a quality cannot be modi- 
fied into an effect. Only a substance can undergo modification. 
Again, there are no distinctions in infinite consciousness before 
creation of the world. So various objects in the world cannot 
be produced by undifferentiated consciousness. So production 
of the world by infinite consciousness is illusory. Brahman is 
existent and eternal. If the world were produced by him, it 
would be real and eternal. Brahman, the Witness (s^§in), the 
Atman manifests the world-appearance. He appears to be the 
world-appearance owing to his imaginary relation to cosmic 
nescience. The mind (citta) is produced by ajntoa. It is tainted 
by attachment, aversion and other afflictions. The false empiri- 
cal objects appear to the mind through its modes owing to their 
relation to the eternal consciousness associated with ajnana. 
Pure consciousness (cit) manifests empirical objects to the mind 
through the external senses sustained by the vital forces and the 
body which are produced by ajnana. It manifests the false 
world-appearance. Brahman is the cause of names and forms. 

One undifferentiated pure consciousness is the cause of the 
world-appearance. Brahman produces it with the aid of un- 
conscious power (maya) invested with tamas. Non-being can- 
not be its cause. Non-being only can be the effect of non-being. 


Svapraka^aikasamsiddher n^ti maya paratmani. Ibid, iv. 29. 
[, iv. 30. 

Vastuto nasti cajnanam citprakaSavirodhatah. 

Vyavaharikam ajnanam api brahmaiva vastutah. Ibid, v. 85, 87. 
Skandapnrana, ii. 20. 4. Sivagita, Poona, 1915, Ch. 7, Ch. 13, 


12 . 


Brahmagita, iii. 1-17. Ibid, vi. 30. 
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Non-being cannot produce empirical objects through its own 
power, since non-being can have no power. Being only can 
have causal power. Non-being is not found to produce any 
eSect. The so-called power of non-being is either real, or un- 
real, or both. If it is real, it cannot abide in non-being.. A 
real being can abide in a real entity only. If the power is 
unreal, it cannot produce the world-appearance. Only a real 
being is found to produce an effect. The power cannot be both 
real and umeal, since it involves the difficulties of both positions. 
Therefore non-being cannot produce the world-appearance 
through its own power. Only being is the cause of the world- 
appearance. It is non-dual eternal being or pure conscious- 
ness.^®^ 

Effect is non-different from cause. It is neither different 
from its cause nor different from and identical with it. If the 
effect is different from its cause, it is either real or unreal 
or both. If it is real, its reality is either the reality of its cause, 
or the reality of effect, or a reality different from both. If its 
reality is the reality of its cause, then it is not different from its 
cause, or its reality is not distinct from the reality of its cause. 
If the effect has no distinct reality, it is non-being. If the effect 
is non-existent, it is useless to speak of its being produced by 
a being. If the reality of the effect is different from that of its 
cause, then it is different from the latter either as being or as 
non-being. If it is different from the latter as being, then one 
being cannot differ in the reality of cause and the reality of 
effect. If it is different from the latter as non-being, then it has 
no being. If it is a non-being, then it is sunya or void. If 
it is a non-being, then it is not an effect. Even destruction 
or posterior non-existence cannot be an effect, since it caimot 
be produced and related to a cause. Non-existence is charac- 
terless stinya. It cannot be produced. If non-existence as an 
effect has a distinctive character (visesa), it must have a distinct 
relation to its cause. But its cause with a distinct character is 
non-existent. So a non-being cannot be an effect. Nor can it 
be a being and non-being both. So an effect is non-different 
from its cause. Production, destruction’ and causal efficiency 

'‘'*Ibid, V. 38-44, 29, 31. 

Kar^^am karanat abhinnam eva vastntah bhedasyasambhavat 
Ibid, V. 19. . ^ . 
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are empirical appearances. They appear to be real owing to 
ignorance. Effect is non- different from its cause. It is nothing 
but cause. Different things have no differentiating attributes. 
They are false appearances. One being is real. Brahman is the 
ground of the world-appearance.^®^ It is not real as distinct 
from Brahman. It is real from the empirical standpoint. 
Brahman alone is real from the ontological standpoint.^®® 

Brahman appears to be jiva owing to ignorance (ajnana). 
JIva is Brahman limited by avidya. It experiences the fruits of 
its actions. Siva or Brahman resides in its heart as the Witness 
(saksin). The empirical self is bound to samsara by avidya. 
Its knowledge of the reality of the world is the cause of its 
empirical life. Its knowledge of the falsity of the world- 
appearance destroys its embodied life, Jivas are in reality 
Brahman. Pure consciousness is the intrinsic nature of jiva and 
Siva. There is real identity between them. The apparent 
difference between them is destroyed by vidya. When it is des- 
troyed, their identity is realized. Bondage is destroyed by 
knowledge (jnana), and not by performance of duties (karma). 
Jiva becomes Siva or pure consciousness through knowledge of 
identity.^®® Siva is the embodiment of pure consciousness 
(cidvapu). He can be known by ecstatic experience (paramanu- 
bhuti). When Siva alone shines and the false world-appearance 
vanishes, there is neither birth nor death. The jiva^s agency, 
enjoyments and sufferings, merits and demerits, and being ruled 
by God are completely destroyed by the knowledge of Brahman, 
and it realizes its intrinsic absoluteness. 

Ignorance (ajnana) is the cause of desire (vasana). Desire 
is the cause of action (karma). Performance of daily prayers 
(nitya karma) destroys all sins, and purifies the mind. The purity 
of mind and knowledge of the faults of embodied life produce 
detachment through the grace of Siva. Detachment produces 

Karanabhinnarupena karyam karanam eva hi. Ibid, v. 25. Ibid, 
V. 5-24, 

Ibid, V. 27-29, 31. Adhisthanam samastasya jagatah satyadd- 
ghanam. Ibid, vii. 58. 

San’am brahmatirekena nasti brahmaiva sat sada. Ibid, v. 63. 

^®*Ibid, vii. 49, 56. 72-73, 92; viii. 38_; ri. 68; xii, 8-9, 26. 
Cp. RH., 44; Var., iv. 32. Tattvata^ cicchivah sak§ac cij jlva^ ca tataJb 
sada. Ibid, 52. Na jivo jivavad bhati sak§ad brahmaiva kevalam. 
viii. 38. Skandapur^a, iv. 39. 41. Cp. Sivag^ta, x. 15, 17, 26, 33-63. 

Brahmagita, v. 175; vii. 44, 51. 

Skandapurana, iv, 39. 72, 41. 
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renunciation of actions. Renunciation generates true knowledge 
(jnana). Knowledge destroys ignorance (ajnana), breaks fettera 
(pa^) of bondage, and brings on release. Knowledge of non- 
duality or identity is the means of release. The practice of yoga 
and supreme devotion are subsidiary to true knowledge/^^ 

9. Mdrkandeya Purdna : Sdktaism : Triple Method, 

Mdrkandeya Purdna (500-600 A.D.) contains Candi which 
preaches the worship of Durga, the goddess of Sakti. She ia 
pure consciousness (citi). She is the power of Siva, the maya 
of Vi§nu. She produces sattva, rajas and tamas. She is prakrti, 
the primal root-evolvent. She is the homogeneous and undiffe- 
rentiated ground of the universe. She is the creative energy 
(^kti). She is the omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. She is the 
material and efficient cause of the universe. She is immutable, 
but the world is her mutation. She is devoid of gunas, and 
assumes them, and creates the world out of them. She is eternal,, 
assumes the forms of time, produces modifications of prakrti, 
and dissolves them in prakrti. She is of the nature of the universe 
(visvatmika) , the ground (visvasraya) and ruler of the universe 
(visvesvan). She is the omnipotent power of Vi§nu or Siva, 
cosmic nescience (mahamaya), the seed of the world.^^^ She is. 
pure consciousness (citi), one and uniform. But through cosmic 
nescience she assumes the form of the multiform world. She 
deludes all creatures with avidya, and entangles them in 
bondage. She invests them with egoism and attachment, and 
whirls them in the wheel of samsara.^^^ She is immanent in 
the world, and transcends it. She pervades the world as pure 
consciousness ; it is her form and manifestation.^^® 

Durga is the foundation of the world. She exists in all 
creatures as the power of Vi§nu (vi§numaya), consciousness 

^^*rbid, iv. 14. 51-53; iv. 28. 72, 73. Brahmagita, v. 135-36- 152-54* 
xii. 16, 19; xi. 68, 71. Cj). Sivagita, x. 38. ’ * 

Tvara vai§navi §aktir anantavirya, 

ViSvasya bijam paramasi maya. 

Calcutta,' 1358, xi. 5. Ibid, xi. 4 9 n 14 
24, 33; xii. 37; xiii. 2, 3; i. 48, 4% SI, SI, 63^ 
68-73. 

Mamatvagarte* 

Vibhramayatyetat ativa viSvam. Ibid, 31. 

Citirupena ya kTtsnam etad vyapya sthita jagat. Ibid, v 80 
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(cetana), power (&kti), hunger, thirst, sleep, nourishment, 
livelihood, beauty, genus, intellect, forgiveness, conscience, 
memory, reverence, compassion, contentment, fortune, and 
error. She exists in them as her reflections (chaya). She is the 
supreme goddess, the alhpervading conscious power (vyapti- 
devi), the eternal mother (matr). She is the presiding deity 
of their sense-organs.^^® This is the element of pantheism. She 
is good fortune of righteous persons, adversity of vicious 
persons, conscience of the pure in heart, pious persons* faith 
in God, and virtuous persons* aversion to wrong actions. She 
is saving knowledge (mahavidya) and cosmic nescience (maha- 
maya), great recollection (mahamedha) and great oblivion 
(maha’smrti) , power of Siva (mahadevi) and power of demon 
(mahasuri) and great delusion (mahamoha) The pantheistic 
concept of God is more pronounced here. 

D\irga is the highest knowledge (parama vidya) that leads 
to release. She is the giver of boons. She is the embodiment 
of mercy. She delivers her devotees from distress through her 
grace, and destroys their sins. She gives them worldly 
prosperity and enjo3rment, heavenly happiness, and release from 
bondage. She gives wealth, happiness, dharma and mok§a. 
She is the supreme goddess. She is the supreme good (ava), 
the most auspicious, the fulfiller of desires, the refuge of all, 
and the deliverer from distress. She is called Durga because 
she is the boat to cross the impassable ocean of samsara with. 
She is the Logos (^bdabrahma) and origin of the Vedas. She 
is the highest goddess among the gods. She is the Divine 
Mother who ever protects her erring children with loving 
care.^^® This is the element of theism with a pantheistic bias. 

The natmre of prakrti, evolution and dissolution are des- 
cribed on the lines of theistic Smhkhya. Creation is unfold- 
ment. Dissolution is contraction of God.^®® 

The self is neither body, nor manas, nor, buddhi, nor 
ahamkara. It is a non-physical, non-mental, spiritual entity. 
It is entangled in bondage owing to attachment. Attachment 


'"•Ibid, V. 14-80; i. 75. '""Ibid, iv. 5. 

'"•Ibid, i. 73-73. 

Paraparatiam parama t^am eva parameSvaii. Ibid, i. 77. Ibid, 
i. 51, 52; iv. 10, 11, l7; v. 9 , It, 12; xi. 3, 6-8, 10, 12, 31; i. 63; v 71. 
'•• Marke^deya Pnraua, 45, 32-61, 72, 73; 46. 5, 6, 12. (B.I.) Calcutta, 
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is due to egoism. Destmctiou of egoism destroys attachment. 
Egolessness leads to happiness. Detachment produces true 
knowledge (vidya), which is integral knowledge (samyag jnana). 
It is due to yoga, which annuls ignorance, and disjoins the self 
from the gunas of prakrti. Yoga is the union of the soul with 
Brahman. Purity of body, speech and mind is an indispensable 
condition of mok§a. Self-surrender, devotion and grace of 
God lead to mok§a.^®^ 

10. Devt Bhdgavaia : Saktaism : Triple Method. 

Devi Gtid is a part of Devt Bhdgavata. It preaches the cult 
of Sakti. It concives of God as the Divine Mother. She is 
Para Brahman, Atman, pure consciousness (cit) and bliss. Para 
Brahman has a power (sakti) called maya, which is neither 
existent nor non-existent nor both but different from them. 
Maya is a positive (vastu) entity. It always exists in Brahman 
or Atman , as heat exists in fire. It conceals the nature of 
Brahman, and is a defect (do^a). Brahman in conjunction with 
Sakti is the seed of the world. Maya is the material cause of 
it, since it is modified into it. It is its efficient cause in con- 
junction with Brahman or pure consciousness (caitanya). Maya 
is called pradhana, prakrti, Sakti or avidya. The Saivas call 
it vimar&. It is unconscious because it is known. What is 
knowm (drsya) is unconscious. Maya is non-existent because 
it destroys knowledge.^®^ 

Brahman, Atman or pure consciousness is the only reality. 
Pure consciousness cannot be known. If it were known, it 
would be unconscious. Consciousness is self-manifest. It is 
not manifested by any other entity. It is not manifested even 
by itself, since it cannot be both subject and object. It mani- 
fests other objects. But it is not manifested by any entity. 
Consciousness is eternal. It never lapses in waking state, dream 
and deep sleep, in which objects are not always known. 
Atman or Brahman is the Witness (sak§in) or an embodiment of 
consciousness (samvidvapus) . He is eternal bliss. He is 
absolute, detached and unrelated, since all other entities are 


37-39 ; 39. 1-4; 41. 22-26 ; 84. 8. Ca;idi, iv. 3, 30; xi. 3, 10, 
12, 16. 29, 33^. 

Bevi^ta, Poona, 1915, i. 2-11. 
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false appearances. He is iniSnite and unlimited. Knowledge is 
not its quality. If it were a quality, it would be uncotiscious. 
But knowledge cannot be unconscious. It is consciousness. It 
cannot differ from consciousness. So knowledge or consciousness 
is the essence of Brahman or Atman. He is perfect, absolute, 
non-dual being, consciousness and bliss. Brahman has the 
power of will (icchasakti) , the power of knowledge (jnana^kti), 
and the power of action (kriyasakti) . He creates the world with 
the aid of maya. Prakrti, avyakta, or maya is the material cause 
of the world. It is the power of Brahman. Maya is composed 
of sattva. Avidya is composed of sattva, rajas and tamas.^®* 
Isvara is the reflection of Brahman in maya. He is the omni- 
scient and omnipotent creator of the world. The individual self 
(jiva) is the reflection of Brahman in avidya. The causal body, 
the subtle body, and the gross body are produced by avidya. 
Atman limited by avidya or the causal body is prajna. Atman 
limited by the subtle body is taijasa. Atman limited by the 
gross body is visva. Brahman limited by maya composed of 
sattva is Isvara. Brahman limited by undifferentiated names 
and forms is Sutratma. Brahmafl limited by the gross world is 
Virat. Isvara impelled by the power of Brahman creates the 
world of diverse objects for the experience of finite souls.^®* 
The world is an imaginary construction of the power ot 
maya (mayasakti) of Brahman. In reality maya does not exist 
as distinct from Brahman. It is avidya from the empirical stand- 
point. All empirical objects are different forms of maya. The 
distinction of jiva and Isvara is an imaginary construction of 
maya. The distinction of jiva and paramatman also is an 
appearance due to maya. The plurality of Isvaras, Brahma, 
Vi§nu and Rudra, and the plurality of jivas are creations of 
maya.^®® Jiva, Isvara and the world-appearance have no exist- 
ence apart from Brahman. They have being in the being of 
Brahman. They are empirical appearances. 

Atma jnanarnpah sukharupah satyah pumo’sangah dvaitavar- 
jitah. rbid, i. 21. Ibid, i, 12-20. 

Sattvatmika maya avidya gunami^rita. Ibid, 1 . 43. 

Ibid, i. 44-50. 

Manmaya^aktisamklrptam jagat. 

JivesvaravibhagaSca kalpito mayayaiva tn. 

Tathaiva kalpito bhedo jivatmaparamatmanoh. 

Ibid, ii. I, 8, 9. Ibid, ii. M3. 

“^Ibid, ii. 18-19. 
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Performance of duties (kannayoga), right knowledge (jnana- 
yoga) and devotion (bhaktiyoga) are the three paths to libera- 
tion. The path of devotion is the easiest. It is mental, and does 
not torment the body. A devotee knows God as non-different 
from him through primary devotion,^®® He worships the Divine 
Mother with single-minded devotion and feels a rapture of joy. 
He meditates on her alone, and thinks of nothing else. He is 
merged in Brahman. The highest stage of devotion is know- 
ledge (jhana). The highest stage of detachment (vairagya) also 
is knowledge. Brahman, the supreme goddess, is eternal con- 
sciousness in the inner core of every heart. One who knows 
Brahman becomes Brahman. When ignorance (ajnana) is des- 
troyed by knowledge (jnana), Brahman existing in the heart is 
known. Knowledge of identity devoid of distinction leads to 
release. Mok§a is the realization of Brahmanhood. Dharma 
produces devotion. Devotion produces knowledge. Knowledge 
leads to release. Yoga is identity of the finite soul with the 
infinite self.^®® Performance of prescribed duties (karma) puri- 
fies the mind, and prepares it for the advent of knowledge. 
Karma is ignorance which is contradictory to know^ledge. So 
karma and knowledge cannot exist together. The combination 
of knowledge and action is not a means to release. Knowledge 
only is the means of attaining mok§a. It is aided by devotion 
and yoga. Karma, detachment and purity of mind are sub- 
sidiary to it. Though Saktaism advocates pure monism (advaita), 
it finds a place for devotion as a means to the attainment of the 
knowledge of identity.^®® 


11. Brahmavaivarta Purdna: Krsnaism: The Cult of Devotion, 

Brahmavadvarta Purdvu (700 A.D.) preaches the worship 
of Kj-§na. Narayam is devoid of gunas and invested with them, 
formless and formed, independent and dependent, indeterminate 
and determinate, detached and related to the finite selves, and 
transcendent and immanent. He is infinite, eternal, immutable 
omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent. He is the supreme 


in nityam janati na ^nbhedatah. Ibid vi 15 

Aikyam jlvatmanor ahur yogam vogavi^aradah * Ibid iV '> 

■" Ibid. m. 15-19; iv. 2-26; vi. 2-16, 2i-33. Bhaktestn ya pkra kaktha 
^va inanam prakirhtam. Jfianan muktir na canyathl Brahmkiva 
brahma veda yah. vi. 28, 31, 32. ^ i>raninai\a 
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Self and Witness. He is the tincaused, non-spatial and non- 
temporal ground of the world. He is unmanifest and manifest. 
He is pralqti and puru§as and their cause. He is the First Cause. 
He is the essence and the Lord of all. He is eternal conscious- 
ness and bliss. He is the rejxjsitory of all virtues. He is the 
embodiment of asceticism and yoga. He is the source of virtue. 
He is kind and afiEectionate to his devotees. He is a friend of 
the distressed. He is dispassionate and yet has passions. He 
is desireless, self-contented and perfect, and yet engaged in the 
sport of creation. He is inconceivable and indescribable. He is 
beyond meditation and adoration. He can be known by devo- 
tion."®^ 

Mok§a is eternal communion with God. A devotee does not 
seek the knowledge that ends in the merging of the soul in 
Brahman. Devotion is the means of attaining communion with 
God. A person who drinks the nectar of the name of Hari 
consecrates his birth. There are nine indications of devotion to 
God : adoration of Hari, his worship, recitation of his mantra, 
his service, recollection of him, singing his hymns, listening 
to his attributes, self-surrender to Hari, and bondage to him. 
One who cherishes the nine kinds of devotion, who is fond of 
hearing of Hari, whose mind is immersed in Hari, who feels 
a thrill of rapture, and sheds tears at the mention of Hari, is 
called a devotee. One who treats all creatures in thoughts and 
deeds as the creatures of Hari, is a devotee. One who is kind to 
all creatures, and views the world as full of Hari is the best 
and wisest devotee. The worship of Hari is the root of all good. 
It is superior to acts of charity, holy pilgrimage, and study of 
the Vedas. Whoever remembers Hari internally and externally 
is released in his life time."®“ Devotion is the primary means 
of attainment of God. Knowledge and yoga are auxiliary to 
it. Devotion to God is expressed in love of mankind and sentient 
creation. Kr§na is the life of his devotees ; they are his life. 
He always remains by their side to protect them."*® 


Brahmavaivarta Pnrai^a, Poona, 19S5, KrgQajanmakhayfja, ch. 18. 
36-46; ch. 19. 87-88; ch. 20. 37-50; ch. 21. 209-12. 

‘••Ibid, E.T., ch. 1. 33, 34; ch. 21. 44-47; ch. 90. 1-14; 

ch. 16. 121-22. Cp. Bfliaddhanna, (B.I.) Calcutta, 1888, x. 42, p. 549. 
*•• Aham pr^aSca bhaktanaih bhaktah prana mamapica. 

Ibid, vi. 52. 

Aham bhaktantike 4a5vat te§am rak^a^ahetave. Ibid, vi. 47. 
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12. Bkdgavata Purana : Krsnaism : The Cult of Devotion, 

Bhagavata Purdna (600 A.D.) preaches the worship of Kr§na, 
and advocates a kind of monism. It is regarded as the best 
work in Sanskrit devotional literature. It regards Brahman as 
one undifferentiated consciousness (advaya jnana), that appears 
as the multiform world-appearance through maya or prakrti 
composed of sattva, rajas and tamas. Maya is the wonderful 
power of Brahman. He is the supreme Self (Paramatman) 
residing in the finite selves (jiva). The Atman or Paramatman 
limited by egoism (ahamkara) due to avidya is the jiva. God 
(Bhagavat) is the supreme Person (Purusottama), He is 
transcendent and immanent, formless and formed, devoid of 
gunas (nirguna) and invested with them (saguna). The supreme 
Person is superior to Brahman and Paramatman, the aspects of 
God. The Lord enters into a finite self as a part.^®^ The jiva 
is a disembodied spirit distinct from the body and the mind 
which are the products of sattva, rajas and tamas. It wrongly 
identifies itself with the gunas and the mind-body-complex, and 
is boxmd to samsara. It forgets its divine nature owing to 
ignorance, and is entangled in bondage. Attachment for gunas 
and their products is the cause of bondage. Detachment from 
them is the cause of release. Devotion to God produces dis- 
passion for sensual pleasure. The company of saints destroys 
all sins. Faith in God and devotion to him arise from listening 
to the sweetness of God from saints. Devotees are those who 
have renounced all attachment for worldly objects and all 
actions for fulfilment of desires, who suffer all kinds of hard- 
ships, and who fix their minds on God, take refuge in him, and 
always hear and speak of him. Endurance of hardships, com- 
passion, good will and love for aU persons, non-enmity for all 
and imperturbability are the qualities of devotees. Their minds 
are filled with sattva or purity. They delight in the service of 
God. They do not care for identity (ekatmata) with him. They 
always act for his delight. Intense devotion to God enlightened 
by true knowledge and purified by detachment with mind fixed 
on him is a means to the highest good. A devotee enters into 
the feet of the Eord without any fear. Intense devotion 


***HIP., Vol. n, pp. 636-48. 

Ilvaro jivakalaya prayj§to bhagavaniti. 
Poona, 1915, v. 34. Cp. Yajnavalkya Up., 4. 


Kapilagita (Bhagavata), 
(Bombay, 1948). 
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attended with purity of mind, pure knowledge of Brahman, and 
intense detachment destroy afflictions and passions due to 
avidya, and produce bliss or moksa. This cult of devotion 
(bhaktiyoga) leads to the experience of the Atman, merging 
in Brahman and attainment of God, the supreme Person. 

Devotion is of two kinds : saguna and nirguna. Saguna 
devotion is prompted by the gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas. 
Nirguna devotion is free from them. Saguna devotion is of 
three kinds : tamasa, rajasa and sattvika. Tamasa devotion is 
prompted by tamas and motivated by envy, boastfulness and 
malevolence. Rajasa devotion is prompted by rajas and moti- 
vated by the desire for fame, wealth and worldly pleasures. 
Sattvika devotion is prompted by sattva and motivated by the 
desire to destroy merits and demerits by dedicating all actions 
to God. Three kinds of saguna devotion are attended with 
knowledge of difference. Sattva is a pure impulse. Rajas is 
inferior to it. It is the spring of self -aggrandisement. Tamas 
is an evil impulse of aggression and destruction. It is inferior 
to rajas. Nirguna devotion is superior to saguna devotion. It is 
unmotived, immediate and spontaneous. It is constant and tm- 
interrupted devotion to God, which spontaneously surges up in 
the heart of a devote^ Spontaneous and unmotived devotion 
to God does not seek identity (ekatmata) with him. It seeks 
service of God and action for his delight. It refuses to accept 
mok§a in the form of residence in the abode of God, or proxi- 
mity to him, or community in nature with him, or equality 
of divine powers, or identity with him. A devotee always takes 
delight in serving God.^^® This unswerving devotion to God 
quickly produces detachment, knowledge and intuition of 
Brahman. It is not a blind sentimental emotion. It is enlight- 
ened by knowledge and selfless detachment. It leads to eternal 
communion with God and his service. Devotion is generated 
by hearing, chanting, repeating the name of God, and recollec- 
tion of him. It is produced by egolessness, abstention from 
actions which lead to happiness, disinterested performance of 
specific duties (svadharma) and their dedication to God, 


^”Ibid, i. 15-27, 33;34, 43-44; ix. 22-30. 

Manogatir avicchinna . . . Iak§anam bhaktiyogasya nirgtuiasya . . . 
ahaitnkyavyavahita va bhaktih pnm§ottame. Ibid, v. 11-12. 

”«Ibid, V. 13; i.' 32-34. 
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detachment and purity of mind due to ni§kama karma. A life 
of devotion is a selfless life of service to God and mankind 
enlightened by integral knowledge and love.^*® 

13. Ndrada Bhaktisutra : The Cult of Devotion. 

Bhakti or devotion is of the nature of intense love (parama 
prema) for God. It is single-minded, undivided, unswerving, 
manifested in thought, word, and action, and an end in itself. 
It is unalloyed love, which is not eclipsed by knowledge and 
action. It is of the nature of nectar or immortality (amrta). 
Intense love for God makes one immortal. Its nature is as 
indescribable as the taste of a dumb person. It does not 
necessarily depend upon knowledge. It is both means and end. 
It is free from desire, which is directed to objects of enjoyment. 
It is of the nature of inhibition (nirodha) of desires. Desires 
are not suppressed, but fulfilled in it. 

In devotion all desires are directed to God, all passions are 
cherished for him, and all actions are dedicated to him. The 
sense-organs, mind, and intellect are directed to him ; the whole 
being of a devotee is dedicated to him. Dis egoism and attach- 
ment are extinguished, desire and aversion are conquered, 
pleasure and pain are renounced. His mind is filled with 
lasting peace. 

There are two kinds of devotion, secondary and primary. 
Secondary devotion is bom of desire. It is sattvika, rajasa, and 
tamasa, according as sattva, rajas, or tamas is predominant in it. 
Primary devotion has God only for its end. Though devotion is 
of one kind, it has eleven forms : love of the attributes 
and greatness of God, love of his beauty, love of his 
worship, love of recollection of God, love of a sen/ant, 
a friend, a parent, and a wife for him, love of self- 
consecration to him, love of absorption in him, and love of 
separation from him. Narada lays stress on constant servitude 
and constant wifely love for him, A devotee should rise above 
secondary devotion, and cultivate love and love alone for 
God. He should always strive after love of God alone. He should 
always pray to him with a single-minded devotion. God quickly 
reveals himself to the devotee, and fills him with his influence. 


*»* Ibid, viii. 23, 5-6 ; ix. 6. 
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Primary devotion makes one fulfilled, contented and im- 
mortal. All his desires are fulfilled in God. His hatred in burnt 
by his consuming love of God. He loves humanity and sentient 
creation. He becomes completely self-satisfied, absolutely quiet, 
and intoxicated with joy. He delights in his self (atmarati) in 
communion with God. He feels his presence ever 3 rwhere. He 
dedicates his whole being to him. He belongs to God, and 
not to himself. His only end of life is service of God. 

Conquest of egoism, pride and other passions, direction of 
them to God, complete surrender of the human will to the divine 
will, humility in spirit, renunciation of worldly pleasures, 
shunning evil company, avoiding talks of sex, wealth, and 
atheists, regular study of the scriptures, constant thought of 
their teachings, performance of duties enjoined by them, 
observance of non-injmy, truthfulness, kindness, purity of body 
and mind, faith in God, and cultivation of other excellences of 
character are the means to the attainment of devotion. I^istening 
to and singing the attributes of God in the company of the 
devotees and constant prayer to God are the potent means to its 
attainment. The desire for prayer is awakened by the grace 
of God and his devotees. 

Devotion is higher than knowledge, action and concentra- 
tion of mind (yoga). Elnowledge and action are actuated by 
egoism and pride. They cannot attract the grace of God. He 
shows his grace to a humble devotee, who surrenders his whole 
being to him. Devotion is its own end. It is the highest good. 
It is superior to knowledge, action and yoga. It fills the soul 
with peace and ecstasy of joy. It is open to all. There is no 
distinction of birth, family, wealth and the like among the 
devotees, since they all belong to him, and are filled with 
his spirit.*^® 

14. Sdndilya Sutra : The Cult of Devotion, 

The philosophy of Sandilya as expounded by Svapne^ara 
is given here. Brahman or God is the infinite and eternal 
being, consciousness and bliss. His activity is natural and 

Anthor^s article on The Bhdgavata Religion : The Cult of Bhakti, 
The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. II, pp. 48-65. Nanda Lai Sinha : 
Bhakti Sutras of Narada, 1, 3, 5-10, 25, 28^0, 31, 33, 35-37, 42-45, 47, 
48, 51, 52, 55, 57-65, 67, 70, 72, 73, 76, 78-80, 82. 
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spontaneous. He acts through the adjunct of cosmic nescience 
or maya, which is never destroyed. Prakrti is God’s unconscious 
power of maya, through which he acts spontaneously, but he 
does not undergo any modification. He creates the world through 
maya or prakrti. Brahman is conscious. Prakrti is unconscious. 
Brahman knows prakrti, and acts upon it. It is the object of his 
knowledge and material of his creative activity. Both are real 
and interdependent. Both are the cause of the world. The 
world is real.^®^ Though it is an unconscious modification of 
prakiii, it is of the nature of God in its essential nature.^^^ Maya 
or prakrti cannot be unreal, since it is God’s power and object 
of knowledge.^®® Its modification, the world, is real. It is not 
a false appearance. God’s power is called maya, since it is an 
object of knowledge like unconscious matter. 

God incarnates in human form out of compassion for 
creatures for alleviation of their misery. He assumes a human 
body out of his own power of maya. His body is not composed 
of the physical elements. It is produced out of his own power 
of maya.^“® The form of Krsna is Para Brahma himself. 

The self (atm an) is the substratum (adhi§thana} of error 
and knowledge of truth, which are the attributes of manas. 
Knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition are 
the modes of manas. They are not the modifications of the self, 
which is unchanging and immutable. Egoism also is a mode of 
manas. When it is destroyed, egoism disappears. The manas 
or buddhi is an adjunct of the jiva. It appears to know, feel, 
and wall owing to its connection with buddhi, which is its 
limiting adjunct. Its bondage is due to lack of devotion 
(abhakti). It is not due to ignorance (ajnana). Its release is 
due to primary devotion, which destroys the adjunct of buddhi, 
and makes it realize the eternal bliss of Brahman. Release is 
its natural state."®® Bondage is apparent and contingent upon 

Kartrtvadeh paramesvarasya svabhavyat. Parasyapi maya- 
apadbikam aisvaryam. Na hi bhagavato maya^aktih ksiyate. SSS., ii. 
1. 34-35. Bombay, Samvat, I9&. Paraspararii cetanacetanabhyam 
svajnanaya svaSaktivisyaya capeksitatvat. SSS., ii. 1. 39. 

Jagata eva paramesvaratmatvat. SSS., i. 1. 2. 

Saktitvan nanrtam vedyam. SS., ii. I. 42. 

’®*Taccaktir maya jadiasamanyat. SS., iii. 1. 86. 

JivaSarIravanna bhutopadinakatvam. A pi tu svamaya^akti- 
krtatvam. SSS. , ii. 1 . 48. iii. 1 . 52. 

Parabhaktimatrena bnddher atyantalaye sati brahmanandavapti- 
lak§ana mnktih. SSS., iii. 2. 96. 
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its limitation by buddhi. God, being attracted by single- 
minded devotion of a devotee, destroys his buddhi completely, 
and makes him realize his inherent infinitude and eternal bliss. 
He is the cause of release. Knowledge of the self destroys the 
impurities of faith and purifies the mind. But it cannot destroy 
the limiting adjunct of buddhi. Svapnesvara regards the 
world as real, since it is a modification of prakrti, may a, or 
power of God. It is the object of his knowledge and mani- 
festation of his power. God and the world are related to each 
other as subject and object. But Svapnesvara regards the in- 
dividual self (jiva) as a limitation of Brahman by buddhi, which 
is its adjunct. When its determinant buddhi is destroyed, it 
realizes its inherent infinitude and eternal nature. It is des- 
troyed by primary devotion through the grace of God. Svapne- 
svara’s position is not like that of idealistic monism. He does 
not regard maya as false or indefinable, and the world as a false 
appearance. But he regards the self as essentially divine and 
free, which appears to be bound owing to its association with 
buddhi and lack of devotion. Its bondage is not due to 
ignorance (ajnana). It is released from bondage by primary 
devotion, which annihilates its determinant buddhi. Release is 
the realization of intrinsic divinity or identity with Brahman.^®* 
This is the element of monism in Svapnesvara*s philosophy. 

Devotion is the most intense attachment for God.^®® Attach- 
ment for earthly objects is transient. But attachment for God 
is abiding. Primary devotion is constant, intense, and un- 
interrupted love for God. It brings on immortality.^'® 

Devotion is not knowledge. Even a hater of God has 
knowledge of him, but no devotion. Devotion is attachment 
(raga), which is opposed to hatred (dve§a). When attachment 
for earthly objects is destroyed, attachment for God springs up. 
Wise persons surrender themselves to God after many births. 
Knowledge is followed by self-surrender (prapatti), w^hich is 
devotion. Devotion is preceded by knowledge. It is not 
identical with knowledge. Knowledge purifies the mind. When 


SSS., iii. 2. ^96, 98. _ 

Jivauaih brahmabhavapattir mnktih. 

Jivasca brahmano’tyantam abhinnah, te§aih sams^as trigni^atma- 
kanta^aranopMhikrto na sahajikah. S^., i. 1. 1. 

Sa parauuraktir isvare. SS., i. 1. 2. 

«®SS., i. 1. 2-3. 
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it is purified, primary devotion wells up. Devotion produces 
knowledge of God.^^^ 

Devotion is not action. It cannot be produced by human 
effort and volition. What cannot be accomplished by human 
volition, is not an action. The fruit of an action is finite and 
transient. But the fruit of devotion is infinitude (anantya) and 
eternal life. So devotion cannot be of the nature of an action. 

Devotion is not faith (sraddha). Faith or belief is a pre- 
condition of action. But devotion is not a means to action. 
It is ^n end in itself. It is the fruit of itself. It is unmotived 
love for God for his own sake,^^^ 

Though devotion is attachment (raga), it is not an evil. 
Attachment for earthly objects is an evil. But attachment for 
God is not an evil. The former is the cause of bondage. The 
latter is the cause of release.^^^ 

Sandilya divides devotion into primary devotion and 
secondary devotion. Secondary devotion is a means to primary 
devotion. Chanting the name of God, obeisance to him, worship 
of him, prayer to him, surrender of all actions to him, medita- 
tion on him, recollection of him, recitation of his mantra, and 
the like are secondary devotion. They destroy the impurities 
of mind, and purify it. These auxiliary acts please God, and 
through his grace generate primary devotion. Any one of them 
is strong enough to produce primary devotion, if it is practised 
continuously with firmness and ardour. Surrender of all actions 
to God leads to release. Right actions and wrong actions 
surrendered to God cannot produce merits and demerits, and 
bring about bondage. In fact, one who surrenders all actions to 
God, has no desire to commit sins.^^^ Devotion of the dis- 
tressed (arta), devotion of the seeker of knowledge (jijnasu), and 
devotion of the seeker of earthly good (artharthin) are secondary 
devotion. Devotion of the wise (jnanin), which is undivided, 
is primary. It is whole-hearted and single-minded devotion 
(ekantabhava). It leads to attainment of divinity (brahma- 
bhavapatti^^* There is no distinction of caste or sex in the 

55 . 

oo., 1. 1. 7, 8. 
i. I. 24. 
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culture of devotion.^^^ Honoiu:, excessive honour, thrill of joy 
of union, pangs of separation, aversion to anything but God, 
constant singing of his glory, preservation of life for him, the 
consciousness that all belong to him, the consciousness that all 
things are full of him, and absence of hostility towards him are 
the marks of devotion. 

15. The Ethics of the Purdnas, 

Dharma is what is prescribed by the Vedas or commanded 
by God, approved by virtuous persons, approved by one’s 
conscience or pleasing to the self, and conducive to the good 
of all persons. Adharma is what is forbidden by the Vedas or 
God, disapproved by virtuous persons, disapproved by one’s 
conscience or displeasing to the self, and repugnant to the good 
of others. Dharma is what is prescribed by the Vedas and 
the Smrtis. What is prescribed by the other Sutras is a 
semblance of dharma (dharmabhasa) The Vedas are created 
by God. They are valid because they are free from ignorance. 
The Smitis elaborate the prescriptions of the Vedas, and are 
therefore valid.^^^ The Divine Law is the moral standard. 
Dharma is the root of good conduct ; wealth is its branch ; 
happiness is its flower ; mok§a is its fruit. Customary good 
conduct (sadacara) produces merits. Sacrifices, charity and 
austerities cannot yield good to an individual, who violates 
customary good conduct. Caste duties (jatidharma) , duties to 
the country (de^dharma) , family duties (kuladharma) , and 
duties relating to one’s clan (svagotradhanna) should not be 
violated. One should conform to the ethos of the people, and 
should not perform an action condemned by the society 
Rigid sense-restraint, purity of mind, and altruistic virtues are 
emphasized. Happiness does not arise from gratification of 
desires. But it arises from control and regulation of desires. 
A person of vile conduct can never attain happiness here and 
hereafter. One should not commit mental, verbal and bodily 
sins, and should be pure in body and mind.”® The pure need 


*”SS., SSS., ii. 2. 78. SS., ii. 1. 44. 

•''Naradiya, i. 16. Devigita, viii. 15. 

•«Ibid, viii. 16-20. 

*** Bamana, Calcutta, 1960, xiv. 19, 38, 

**«Ibid, xiv. 15-17; viii. 58-69. 
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not go to holy places. The Atman is like a river. Sense-restraint 
is the holy place. Truth is its water. If a person of good 
conduct bathes in the Atman, endowed with sense-restraint 
and control of mind, he is purified. The inner Self is never 
purified by water. So the supreme duty of a person is to be 
immersed in the joy of the knowledge of the Atman. Realiza- 
tion of the Atman is the highest good. Realization of one's 
intrinsic infinitude and perfection is the summum bonum. The 
virtues conducive to the inner purity of mind and the good of 
others are conducive to one's welfare in the next world. 

■ The body is the basis of acquiring wealth, happiness, 
virtue and mok§a. So it should be tended with great care.®^* 
A householder should pursue w^ealth, happiness and virtue in 
harmony with one another. They are not subversive of one 
another. They are favourable to one another. They are inter- 
dependent on one another. Wealth promotes happiness and 
virtue. Happiness furthers wealth and virtue. Virtue does not 
thwart wealth and happiness. It promotes them.^^* A house- 
holder should not perform the specific duties of an ascetic. 
A virtuous person is one who performs one's specific duties 
(svadharma) prescribed by the Vedas, desists from committing 
sins, and is free from evil desires. A vicious person is one who 
does not perform one's specific duties, commits sins, and is full 
of evil desires.^^^ 

Truthfulness, kindness, calmness, and harmlessness are the 
four parts of dharma.^^® Truthfulness consists in speaking the 
truth, fulfilling promises, speaking agreeable words, service of 
the preceptor, rigid observance of vows, faith in God, company 
of virtuous persons, doing good to parents, purity of body, 
speech and mind, shame at immoral conduct, and absence of 
hoarding.^^^ It consists in speaking the truth conducive to the 
general happiness. Mendacity consists in speaking falsehood 


ch. 43, 24-^; ch. xv. 3. 

Dharm^hakamainok§anam ^anram sadhanam. Brahma, Calcutta 
1316, ch. 228, 45. _ ’ 

Dhartno dharmanubandhartho dharmo natmarthapidakah. Brahma 
ch. 221, 16. Ibid. ch. 221, 10, 14. . . , 

Padma, Calcutta, 1320, Kriyayogasara, ch. 16, 85-86. 

Satyam daya tatha ^ntir ahimsa dharmasyavavavah. Brhad- 
dharma, B.I., Calcutta, 1888, i. 44. 

«’Ibid, ii. 2-4. 
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conducive to the misery of Veracity should be in harmony 

with virtue, repugnant to vice, and conducive to the good of 
all (sarvalokahita). Mendacity is repugnant to all good. Dis- 
agreeable truth and agreeable falsehood should be discarded. 
Kindness consists in benevolence, modesty, humility, equal 
treatment with aU, and speaking always with a smiling face. 
It consists in alleviating the sufferings of others, Calmness 
(Snti) consists in absence of envy, contentment with little, 
restraint of the senses, sex-restraint, silence, desire to worship 
Ood, fearlessness, gravity, firmness of mind, mildness, absence 
of greed, resoluteness, abstention from sins, equanimity in 
praise and blame, praise for others^ excellence, patience, 
endurance, non-thieving, hospitality, repeating mantras, medi- 
tation, sacrifice, pilgrimage, service of the cultured, absence of 
jealousy, knowledge of bondage and release, disx>osition for 
asceticism, tranquillity in joys and sorrows, absence of self- 
abasement, and absence of ignorance. Peace (^nti) is content- 
ment with little.^^^ Non-injury (ahimsa) consists in steadiness 
in posture, non-oppression of others, reverence, hospitality, 
peaceful appearance, fellowship for all, and treating others as 
oneself. Harmlessness is non-injury to others in thought, word 
and deed. It is abstention from causing fear, anxiety, or pain.^^* 
Sweet speech, kindness, charity to worthy persons, enter- 
taining pious persons, and prayer to God are the qualities of a i 
virtuous person. Harsh speech, unkindness, miserliness, wrath- 
fulness, company of vicious persons, dirtiness, and vile conduct 
are the qualities of a vicious person. Control of lust, anger, 
greed, delusion, pride, and envy, giving up falsehood, and 
injury to others, kindness, calmness, abstention from sins, 
equanimity in joys and sorrows, treating friends and foes alike, 
and prayer to God are the qualities of a virtuous person. 

The sixfold yoga consisting of restraints (yama), moral 
observances (niyama), posture (asana), breath-control (pra^ria- 
yama), withdrawal of the senses from their objects (pratyahara) , 

Padma, Calcutta, 1320, Kriyayogasara, ch. 16, 44-45. 

®®^Naradiya i 16; 33, 77; Agneya, ch. 372, 7-8. 

Brhaddharma, ii. 4-5. Padma, ch. 16. 97. 

Brhaddharma, ii. 5-10; Padma, ch. 16. 98. 

*** Kayena mauasa vaca hiriisa himsa ca na canyatha. Skanda, 
Sutasamhita, ii. 13. 4. Naradlya, i. 33, 76; Brhaddharma, ii. 11-12. 
Agneya. ch. 272 . 6, 234. 

Padma, Sr§tikhanda, ch, 49, 129-32; ch. 16, 72, 73. 
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fixation of mind (dharana), meditation (dhyana), and trance 
(samadlii) is enjoined.^®® Different lists of yamas and niyamas 
are given. Agneya Purdna includes non-injury (ahimsa), vera- 
city (satya), non-stealing (asteya), sex-restraint (brahmacarya), 
and non-acceptance of unnecessary gifts (aparigraha) in the 
yamas. Patanjali gives the same list.^®^ Skanda Purdna. 
enumerates ten yamas : non-injury, veracity, non-stealing, sex« 
restraint, compassion (daya), sincerity (arjava), equanimity 
(k§ama), firmness in true knowledge (dhrti), temperance (mita- 
hara), and purity (sauca). Non-injury to other creatures in 
thought, word and deed is ahimsa. Sex-restraint consists in non- 
adultery in thought, word and deed, and in sexual intercourse 
with one’s wife for procreation of children only. It consists 
in living, moving and being in Brahman. Compassion consists 
in treating all creatures like oneself in thought, word and deed. 
Sincerity consists in treating one’s wife, sons, friends and foes 
ahke in thought, word and deed. Equanimity consists in absence 
of agitation of mind, even when one is persecuted by foes in 
thought, word and deed. Firmness consists in knowing that 
release from bondage can be achieved by the knowledge of the 
Vedas. It is the knowledge that ‘I am Atman’. Temperance 
consists in eating moderately, which is favourable to the practice 
of yoga. Bodily piuity consists in washing the impurities of 
the body with water. Mental purity consists in knowing that 
the self is pure.^^® Agneya Purdna enumerates five moral 
observances (niyama) like Patanjali : purity (&uca), content- 
ment (santo§a), penance (tapas), study of the scriptures 
(svadhyaya), and worship of God (isvarapujana). Pxurity is 
purity of body and mind both. Santo§a is contentment with 
whatever is attained without effort. Penance is conquest of the 
mind and the senses. Worship of a deity is bodily penance. 
Extinction of attachment is mental penance. Repetition of the 
mystic syllable Om is svadhyaya. Repeating it 12000 times daily 
for one year will bring about revelation of Brahman to an 
aspirant.^®® Skanda Purdna enumerates ten virtues as moral 
observances (niyama) : penance, contentment, faith in God, 

"‘Agneya, ch. 372, 2, 3; ch. 373, M2, 20; ch. 374, 3-13; ch. 375,. 
1-3; ch. 376, 1. Cp. YS., ii. 29. 

*”Ibid, ch. 372, 2. YS., ii. 30. 

"‘ii. 13. 8-18. Cp. TSB., 32-33; Sand., i. I. Var., v. 13. 

"•Agneya, ch. 372, 3, 17-19, 33. Cp. YS., ii. 32. 
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charity, worship of God, listening to the Vedanta, shame at 
immoral actions (hri), faith in duties prescribed by the Vedas 
(mati), repetition of mantras (japa), and vows (vrata).^^° Japa 
is verbal and mental. Verbal japa is inaudible and audible. 
Mental japa is superior to verbal one. Inaudible japa is better 
than audible one. Harmlessness, truthfulness, non-stealing, 
charity, forgiveness, sense-restraint, control of mind, generosity, 
purity and penance are the ten virtues, which are common to 
the four castes.^^^ The Pmr^as inculcate the inner purity of 
mind, universal benevolence and harmlessness. They forbid the 
egoistic qualities of self-conceit, boastfulness, self-glorification 
and self-aggrandisement, and extol the altruistic virtues of com- 
passion, charity, forgiveness, harmlessness, and devotion to the 
good of all. Conquest of attachment (raga), absolute harmless- 
ness, compassion for all creatures, absence of greed for wealth 
found even in a forest, non-adultery in thought, word and deed, 
and good will and love for all creatures are the qualities of a 
virtuous person. Cruelty to all creatures, greed for others’ 
wealth, adultery in thought, word and dee^, injury to others, 
and harbouring ill-will against others are the qualities of a 
vicious person. One who kiUs another creature, or causes 
another to kill it, or approves of the act, is guilty of killing. 
Virtue is purity of mind ; it is not conformity of an overt action 
with an externally imposed law. It is excellence of character 
which is expressed in the pursuit of the good of all. 


**®Agneya, ii. 14. 2. Cp. i. 2; Var., v. 14. 

Agneya, iii. 20 ; xi. 23-24 ; xiv. 1-2. 

Brahma, Calcutta, 1316, ch. 224, 6-10, 30-31, 36. 49^, 54-55. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PHIEOSOPHY OF THE GITAS : 

THE WAYS TO THE GOAL 

The Vedas, the Upanisads, the Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata, 
and the Puranas are the foundation of Hinduism. The Gitas 
also are important religious treatises of the Hindus. The 
Bhagavat Gxid, which is a part of Blu§maparva of the Mahd- 
hhdraia, is the most important of them. It is the most popular 
and authoritative work, and has several commentaries written 
by the Vedantists of different schools. It is called the Gitd by 
the Hindus. It advocates dualistic monism, preaches the cult 
of V^udeva or Kr§na, and enjoins works (karmayoga), devotion 
(bhaktiyoga) and knowledge (jnanayoga) for the attainment of 
God. The other Gltds preach other cults, and enjoin either know- 
ledge or devotion, and regard works as auxiliary to it. They owe 
their exposition of the methods of realizing God to the Bhagavat 
Gtid. They borrow their main ideas about sadhana from it, 
and adapt them to their own cults. The Ganesa Gtid is a con- 
scious adaptation of the Bhagavat Gtid to the cult of Ganesa, 
though it emphasizes identity of the finite self with the Absolute. 
It advocates monism, and prescribes the triple method of action, 
devotion and knowledge, laying stress on the knowledge of 
identity. The Astdvakra Gltd and the Avadhuta Gitd advocate 
absolutism (advaitavada), and enjoin the knowledge of identity. 
They do not recognize the importance of works and devotion. 
The Surya Gitd advocates monism, preaches the cult of Stirya, 
identifies him with Siva, enjoins the knowledge of identity, and 
regards the performance of prescribed duties as auxiliary to 
knowledge. The Brahma Gtid, a part of the Skandapurdna, 
advocates absolutism, preaches the cult of Siva, and prescribes 
the knowledge of identity. It gives an excellent summary of 
the monistic Upanisads, and attempts solutions to some onto- 
logical problems from the standpoint of pure monism like that 
of Gaudapada and Saiiikara. It has great philosophical 
importance. The Isvara Gita, a part of the Kurmapurdna. 
advocates monism, identifies Para Brahman with Siva, and 
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prescribes the knowledge of identity. The Siva Gita, a part of 
the Padma Purdna, preaches the cnlt of Siva, advocates monism, 
and enjoins works, devotion and knowledge. The Devi Gitd, 
a part of the Devi Bhdgavata, preaches the cult of Sakti, the 
eternal conscious and blissful power of Brahman or Siva, advo- 
cates monism, and prescribes the triple method. The Brahma 
Gitd, a part of the Y ogavdsi^tha, advocates absolutism blended 
with Nagarjima’s nihilism, the Yogacara’s absolute idealism, 
the subjectivism of the Lankdvatdrasutra, and the Saiva doctrine 
of Spanda. The philosophies of the Bhagavat Gitd and the 
Y ogavdsistha are discussed in the second volume. The philo- 
sophies of the Brahma Gitd {Skandapurdna) , the Siva Gitd, and 
the Devi Gitd have been considered along with the Pura^as. 
The Yama Gitd, a part of the Vi^nupurdna, the Yama Gitd, a 
part of the Nrsithhapurdna, the Kapila Gitd, a part of the 
Bhdgavata Purdna, and the Pdndava Gitd preach the cult of 
Vi§nu, Vasudeva or Kr§;na, and enjoin devotion with its auxi- 
liaries for the attainment of God. The Rdma Gild advocates 
absolutism, prescribes the knowledge of identity, and regards 
works and devotion as auxiliary to it. 

1. The Bhagavat Gitd: Dualistic Monism: Theism: 
Triple Method. 

The Bhagavat Gitd teaches theism, and regards God as the 
supreme and perfect person (puru§ottama). He is Para 
Brahman, the holy, eternal, divine person. He is the supreme 
person (parama puru§a). He is the foundation of the infinite 
and eternal Brahman, the eternal moral order, and supreme 
supersensuous bhss.^ The determinate Brahman or Isvara is 
the foundation of the indeterminate Brahman. Isvara is the 
concrete embodiment of Brahman or infinite and eternal being, 
consciousness and bliss. He is the infinite, eternal, subtle, 
inconceivable, omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the tmi verse. He is the self-luminous. 


‘ Param brahma param dhama pavitram paramam bhavan. 

Piir§am Saivatam divyam adidevam ajam vibhum. 

Brahmapo hi pratisth^am amrtasyavyayasya ca. 

Sasvatasya ca dharmasya sukhasyaikantikasya ca. 

BG., X. 12; xiv. 27. Ibid, viii. 8. 

Brahmano’ham prati§tha pratima ghanibhutam brahmaivaham. SSBG., 
xiv. 27. 
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trans-empirical Spirit, the Witness, the Seer of the empirical 
world composed of sattva, rajas and tamas. The whole 
world is pervaded by him through his subtle form, and sustained 
by Viim by a fraction.^ He is transcendent and immanent in 
relation to the world. He is unequalled and unexcelled. He 
is the adorable preceptor, father, mother, grandfather, dear 
friend, and gracious redeemer from bondage. He is fond of 
his devotees. He is the protector of eternal dharma (^svata- 
dharmagopta) . He is the supreme destiny of man, — the ultimate 
goal of humanity. He is the ultimate ground and the supreme 
end of cosmic evolution and the history of humanity. He is 
the alpha and omega of existence. He is the ground of empiri- 
cal being and non-being. He is the trans-empirical supreme 
person (puru§ottama) beyond K§ara Purusa and Aksara Puru§a 
The K§ara Puru§a is the infinite mobile Spirit, which is mani- 
fested in the corporate body of conscious embodied souls. The 
Ak§ara Puru§a is the infinite immobile Spirit, which transcends 
the infinite mobile Spirit. God, as Purusottama, transcends 
both, and yet he is not an abstract imiversal, but the concrete, 
determinate Spirit, the embodiment of eternal being, conscious- 
ness and bliss, and eternal dharma. He is the moral governor.® 

Prakrti is the material cause of the world. It is modified 
into the world under the guidance of God, who is its efficient 
cause. God has lower (apara) prakrti composed of earth, water, 
light, air, ether, manas and buddhi, — which is the material cause 
of the physical and biological world and psychical entities. He 
has higher (para) prakrf, which sustains the finite embodied 
souls. Unconscious prakrti is the material cause of the imiverse. 
Conscious prakrti is the sustainer of conscious souls. Tower 
prakrti and higher prakrti are the powers of God. So God is 
both material and efficient cause of the world and embodied 


* Vi§tabhyaham idam krtsnam ekamlena sthito jag^at. EG., x. 42. 
*BG., vH. 6, 7; viii. 8, 9; is. 4^; x. xi. 18, 38, 40, 43, 44. 
Pitiham asya jagato mata dhata pitamahah. 

Gatir bharta prabhnb nivasah ^arapam sahrt. 

Prabhavah pralayah sth^am nidhArtam bijam away am. 

Dvaviman paru^u loke k§aralcak§ara eva ca. 

K§arah sarvani bhutani kutastho’ksara ucyate. 

Yasmat k§aram atito*ham ak§aradapi cottamah. 

Ato^smi loke vede ca prathitah pnm^ottamah. 

BG., ix. 17, 18; xv. 16, 18, 
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souls. He is the seed of all creatures.^ Ramanujans concepts of 
cit and acit as attributes of Brahman or Isvara are developed 
from the concepts of para prakrti and apara prakrti of the 
Bhagavat Gita. Prakiii is God’s maya composed of sattva, rajas 
and tamas. They are products of prakrti. Maya is not an 
appearance. It is a real power of God.® He creates various 
creatures out of his prakrti according to their merits and 
demerits.® 

Prakiii and puru§a both are eternal. They are neither 
created nor destroyed.’^ God is eternal. So prakrti, the power 
of God, is eternal. But prakrti is mutable while God is immut- 
able. God is immanent in prakrti, and transcends it. 

The finite selves are the eternal parts of God.® The body 
is limited by time and space, produced and destroyed. But the 
soul, that is embodied in it, is neither bom nor destroyed nor 
limited by time and space. It is imperishable, immeasurable, 
unborn, immortal, infinite and eternal. It is inconceivable, in- 
expressible, immutable, and indissoluble by the physical 
elements. It is pervasive, eternal, static, immobile and inactive. 
It is a supra-organic, supra-mental, supra-intellectual, egoless 
spirit. It has pre-existence and future life, which are not per- 
ceived. Its embodied existence only is perceived. When its body 
is worn out, it discards the old body, and assumes a fresh body. 
It transmigrates from one body to another. The body has birth 
and death. But the soul is unborn and immortal.® 

The finite self (atman) is an immaterial spirit. It transcends 
sattva, rajas and tamas, which are products of prakiti. They 
are the basic springs of action. Sattva produces pleasure. Rajas 

* Mayadhyak^e^a prakytih suyate sacaracaram. 

Hetunanena kaunteya jagad viparivartate. 

Bhumirapo’nalo vaynh kham mano buddhir eva ca. 

Ahamkara itiyam me bhinna prakrtir a§tadha. 

Apareyamitastvanyam prakrtim viddhi me param. 

Jivabhutam mahabaho yayedam dharyate jagat. 

BG., ix. 10; vii. 4. 5. Ibid, vii. 10; xiv. 3. 

Daivf hyesa gtmamavi mama mava dnratyaya. BG.. vii. 14. 

* BG., ix. 8, 10. 

' Prakrtim piim§m caiva viddhyanadi nbhavapi. BG., xiii. 19. 

* Mamaivamso jivaloke jivabhutah sanatanah. BG., xv. 7 

« BG., ii. 17-28, 30. 

Ajo nityab 4a^vato*yam pnrano 

Na hanyate hanyamane ^arire. 

Nityah sarvagatah stbanur acaloVam sanatanah. 

Avyakto*yam acintyo’yam avikaryo^yam ncyate. 

BG., ii. 20, 24, 25. cp. Kath. Up., i. 2. 18. 
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produces pain. Tamas produces delusion. Emotions and 
passions are the modifications of these three gunas. Manas, 
buddhi and ahamkara are composed of the gunas. The sense- 
organs also are composed of them. The sensible objects also 
are modifications of sattva, rajas and tamas. When the external 
and internal organs act on their proper objects, the gunas act 
upon gunas. The gunas are actors. Or egoism (ahamkara) is 
the actor. It is the sense of T*. It is the empirical ego. But 
the Atman, the transcendental ego, is the inactive witness or 
seer. It transcends the gunas and their modifications. The 
embodied soul becomes free from sufferings due to birth, old 
age and death, when it transcends the gunas, which produce 
its body.^° A person, who has transcended the three gunas, 
is not moved by them, and remains an indifferent spectator of 
their functions. He becomes devoid o/ positive action (pravrtti) 
and negative action (nivrtti). He does not exert himself to 
realize an empirical end or abstain from an action to avoid an 
undesirable end. He transcends empirical knowledge derived 
through the sense-organs. He abides in the essential nature of 
his self (svastha) free from pleasure, pain and delusion. He 
is unperturbed by joy and grief, praise and blame, honour and 
dishonour. He is free from love and hatred, and equal to friend 
and foe. He is free from greed, and makes no distinction 
between a stone and a lump of gold. He gives up all actions 
for the fulfilment of egoistic desires. 

All actions are actuated by sattva, rajas and tamas, which 
are psychical impulses and basic springs of action. Egoism 
(ahamkara) is a modification of the gunas. It is the empirical 
ego. The Atman is the trans-empirical self or pure spirit. It is 
immutable and therefore inactive. It is the seer (drasta) or 
witness (sak§in). It is eternally pure and autonomous. It 
erroneously identifies itself with egoism, and regards itself as an 


Nanyah gunebhyah kartararii yada drasta niipasyati. 

GnnebhyaSca param vetti madbhavam so dhigacchati 
Gnnan atitya trm dehi dehasamudbhavan. 
Jaiimamrt3mjaraduhkhair vimnkto’mrtam asnute. 

Gtina gii^e§u vartanta iti matva na sajjate. 

“ Manapamanayostnljas tnlyo mitraripaksayoh.’ 
Sarvarambhaparityagi gunatitah sa ncvate. 

BG., xiv. 25. Ibid, xiv. 22-25. 
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active agent.^^ It is deluded by the gtmas of prakrti, and errone- 
ously identifies itself with them and their modes, the mind-body- 
complex. It wrongly attributes the functions of the body, the 
sense-organs, manas, buddhi and aha mk ^a to itself, though it 
is a pure spirit. Knowledge is the essence of the self. It is 
obscured by emotions and desires, which spring from the body, 
the sense-organs, mind (manas) and intellect (buddhi), which 
are its ground. Insatiable desire deludes a finite seH, and 
obscures its knowledge. So the sense-organs should be con- 
trolled by the mind ; the mind should be controlled by the 
intellect ; the intellect should be controlled by the self (atman), 
which transcends it. The sentient self should be controlled by 
the rational self. The rational self should be controlled by the 
transcendental or spiritual self, which is, in its essential nature, 
pure and free.^^ The Bhagavat Gltd admits freedom of the will 
or reason from the empirical standpoint. The severe moral 
discipline inculcated by it for the attainment of union with God 
or perfection presupposes human freedom (purusakara).^® 

But from the ontological standpoint egoism (ahaihkara), 
which is the doer (karta), is actuated by sattva, rajas and tamas, 
which constitute its stuff. Tamas is controlled by rajas. Rajas 
is controlled by sattva. But egoism cannot do away with the 
gunas, which are its indestructible elements. The Atman is the 
witness, seer, or knower. It transcends the objective order com- 
pletely. When it ceases to identify itself with the body, life, 
mind, intellect and egoism, and completely isolates itself from 
them, and is not overpowered by sattva, rajas and tamas, it 
realizes its intrinsic freedom. It is autonomous. In this sense, 
the Bhagavat Gitd believes in empirical necessity and transcen- 
dental freedom. One w^ho transcends the three gunas com- 


Prakrteh kriyamanani grmaih karm^i sarvasah. 
Ahaikkiavimudhatma kartaham iti manyate. BG., iii. 27. 
Prakrteh gtmasammudh^ sajjante gimakarmasu. BG., iii. 29. 
‘^BG., ’iii.’ 37-40. 

“ BG., iii. 41, 42. cp. Kath. Up., i. 3. 3-4, 10-1 1_. 

Evam buddheh param buddhva samstabhyatmanam ^attnana. 

Jahi satrum mahab^o kamarnpam durasadam. BG., iii. 43. 

Uddhared atmanatmanam natmanam avasMayet. 

Bandhnr atmatmanas tasya yenatmaivatmana jitah. B.G., vi. 5, 6. 
Prakrtyaiva ca karmani kriyaman^i sarvasah. 

Yah pasyati tathatmanam akartaram sa pasyati. 


BG., xiii. 29. 
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pletely, acquires community of nature with God, and shares in 
his freedom.^® 

Prakrti is the cause of pleasure and pain. Or the five 
cognitive organs, the five motor organs, manas, buddhi and 
ahamkara, which are the modifications of prakrti or sattva, rajas 
and tamas, are the causes of all mental modes. The finite self 
is their experiencer owing to its proximity to them and false 
identification with them, though it is immutable pure conscious- 
ness in its essential natme. It erroneously identifies itself with 
the modifications of the gunas, is attached to them, and entangled 
in bondage. The association of the pure spirit with the un- 
conscious mind-body-complex is the cause of its embodied life 
and transmigration. Its complete detachment and isolation from 
the gunas and their modes brings about its release. When it 
ceases to identify itself with the mind-body-complex, and is 
not at all affected by the changes in the psychophysical 
organism, it realizes its intrinsic autonomy and purity. Com- 
plete transcendence of the three gunas is the prerequisite of the 
realization of the transcendental freedom of the finite spirit.^® 

God gives relative freedom to the finite souls by exercising 
which they do right or wrong actions and earn merits or 
demerits. God does not compel them to perform right actions 
or commit wrong actions. They reap the fruits of their actions 
in the shape of happiness and misery.^^^ God, their iimer con- 
troller, does not experience them. He looks on as an impartial 
spectator. When the finite will is attuned to the divine will, 
and is motivated by the divine purpose, it consciously becomes 
an instrument of the divine will, and acts to realize the purpose 
of God.^^ 

Prakrti and purusa both are imcaused and therefore eternal. 
Prakrti is the power of God, and so eternal. Purusa or the 


Sa gnnan samatityaitan brahmabhuyaya kalpate. B.G., xiv. 26 
** Karyak^anakartrtve hetnh praktrtir ucyate. * 

Puru§ah sukhaduhkhanam bhoktrtve hetar acyate. 

Pura^ah prakrtistho hi bhrmkte prakrtijan gurian. 

Karanam gu^asahgo’sya sadasadyonijanmasu. 

^ ^ 20, 21. Ibid, ii 45* xiv 20 

Paramatma kannam§pattau pradhanahetuh. Svavaih sa iivattna 
tadahitasaktih_san svecchaya prayatnam arabhate. Tadantaravasthitah 
paramatma svanumatidana tam pravartayate. RBG., xviii 14-15 
** I§varah sarvabhutanam hrdde5e*rjuna tisthati. ’ 

Bhramayan sarvabhutani yantrarudhani inaya 5 ^a. 

BG., xviii. 61. Ibid, xiii. 22. 
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£nite soul also is a part of God and so etemal.^^ Prakiti is 
maya composed of sattva, rajas and tamas. Maya is the real 
power of God. It is not a false appearance.^^ It is the super- 
human power of creating diverse objects. The world is not 
n false appearance. The finite selves (puru§a) also are onto- 
logical entities. They are eternal parts of God. They are not 
unreal appearances. They exist in God. He exists in them. 
He is their inner gide. He is not affected by their happiness 
and misery, even as ether is not affected by air which always 
exists in it. Sometimes the Gztd says: “The finite creatures 
exist in God, but God does not exist in them.”^'^ The text 
means that God is the ground of the finite souls, which cannot 
exist apart from him ; but that God is detached (asanga) from 
them, and consequently not affected by their experiences. The 
incorporeal finite self maintains its body, and remains attached 
to it through egoism (ahamkara). So the incorporeal supreme 
Self or God maintains the embodied creatures in him, but he 
remains detached from them because he is devoid of egoism.^® 

The finite selves are real and eternal parts of the infinite 
Self. They are not appearances due to avidya. They are not 
produced by God. They are not destroyed by him. They are 
eternal spirits. They have community in nature (sadhannya) 
with God.^* When they completely dissociate themselves from 
their psychophysical vestments, they attain intimate union with 
him, and abide in him.^^ The Yogin who worships one God 
in all creatures, exists in him.^^ God resides in his devotees ; 
they reside in him. These texts clearly show that the finite 
souls are eternal sparks of God, who consciously realize their 
essential community with him when they attain perfection. 
There is an inseparable relation between them. The finite souls 
also are inseparably related to one another. The Yogin intuits 


** Anader isvarasya Saktitvat prakrter anaditvam ptiru$o*pi tadam- 
5atvad anadireva. SSBG., xiii. 19. 

Maya^abdo na mithyarthavacL RBG., vii. 14. 

Matsthani sarvabhufani na caham te§vasthitah. 

BG-, ix. 4. Ibid, Lx 6 ; viii. 22. SBG., RBG., SSBG., ix. 4. 
« SSBG., ix. 5. 

Idam jfiianam upairitya mama sadharmyam agatah. BG., xiv. 2. 
Yogi matsamstham adhigacchati. BG., vi. 15. 

Sa yogi mavi vartate. BG., vi. 31. 

Ye bhajanti* mam bhaktya mayi te te§u capyaham. BG., ix. 29. 
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God in all creatures and all creatures in God.®° There is an 
inseparable relation of the finite souls and God to one another. 

The Bhagavat Gtid believes in God of love and divine in- 
carnation. Though he is unborn and infinite, and the transcen- 
dent Tord of all creatures, he assumes a human body by limiting 
his infinitude through his prakrti or power of maya. Whenever 
there is decrease of righteousness with triumph of unrighteous- 
ness, he incarnates in a human body. He is born as a human 
being, a Saviour, — to protect the virtuous and destroy the vici- 

ous and re-estabhsh the moral order.^^ An Avatara is a descent 
of God to man, — ^not an ascent of man to God. A human being, 
however perfect and holy, can never attain the status of a divine 
incarnation. God himself assumes a human body, and lives 
and acts like a human being with all its frailties, and fulfils 
his mission on earth. He brings down the ‘Kingdom of God^ 
on earth by cleansing the hearts of men of their impurities, 
narrowness and isolation, expanding and elevating them, and 
filling them with love and good-will for all. He spiritualizes 
their brute nature by infusing his boundless love into them. He 
is the incarnation of God of love and grace. He teaches men 
by example. His birth and actions are inconceivable.®^ Ignorant 
persons despise him in his human form, because they do not 
know his divine nature in a human body. The supreme Tord 
of all creatures assumes a human body to redeem humanity 
from moral degradation and spiritual' stupor and give them a 
glimpse of his unbounded love.®® Blessed are the few who know 
God in human form in his real nature through his grace. An 
Avatara always comes before his age with a new message, and 
is misunderstood, calumniated and persecuted by his contem- 
poraries. His message is understood by a few, and gradually 

Sarvabhiitastham atmanam sarvabhutani catmani. 

Ik§ate yogayuktatma sarvatra samadarsanah. 

Yo mam pasyati sarvatra sarvam ca mayi pasyati. 

Tasy^aih na pranasyami sa ca me na pranasyati, 

BG., vi. 29-30. 

Ajo’pi sannavyayatma bhutanam isvaro^pi san. 

Prakrtim svam adhisthaya sambhavamyatmamayaya. 

Yada yada hi dharmasya glanir bhavati bharata. 

Abhyntthanam adharmasya tadatraanarii srjamyaham. 

Paritranaya sadhuoam vinasaya ca dnskrtam. 

Dharmasamsthapanarthaya saihbhavami ynge yage. EG. iv. 6-8. 

JariTpa karma ca me divyam. EG., iv. 9. -i • • 

** Avajananti mam mudha manusim tanam asritam. 

Param bhavam ajananto mama bhutamahesvaram. BG., ix. 11. 
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spreads and takes a firm hold on the hearts of men. He is the 
initiator of a new age. The idea of divine incarnation is com- 
mon to many religions. ‘‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us . . . full of grace and truth’*®^ Christianity believes 
in Jesus Christ as the Incarnation of God. Hinduism believes in 
Kr§na as an Incarnation of God. 

The Bhagdvad Gita inculcates the threefold method of 
karmayoga, bhaktiyoga and jnanayoga. The yoga is union of 
the finite soul with God, The union can be accomplished 
through actions, devotion and knowledge. It is not partial 
union but complete union of the finite spirit with the divine 
spirit. It is complete transformation of the finite spirit into a 
conscious instrument of the divine spirit. It is transformation 
of the organic being, the vital being, and the mental being of 
a finite self. It is attunement of the human will to the divine 
will. It is single-minded devotion to God. It is immediate 
intuition of God in oneself and the universe. The union of 
the finite self with God can be effected through works, devotion 
and knowledge. 

Karmayoga unites the human will with the divine will. 
One should always do one^s appointed duties. Action is better 
than inaction. Inaction is death. Action is life.®® None can 
remain inactive for a single moment. He c ann ot but act for 
the preservation of his life.®® One is compelled to act by one’s 
organic needs and psychical impulses.®^ Every individual is 
bom with certain aptitudes and predispositions which con- 
stitute his innate nature (svabhava), and determine his station 
in the society. His special vocation (svakarma) in life is deter- 
mined by his native endowment (svabhava). He ought to per- 
form his specific duties for the sake of duty, which fit in with 
his native abilities. He can attain his highest personal good 
thereby, and contribute to the social good. He vrorships God 
through his own specific duties. “All work is worship.” It 


** The Bible : St. John^s Gospel, i. 14. 

Niyatam knm karma tvam karma jyayo hyakarmapah. 
Sarirayatrapi ca te na prasiddhyed akarmanah. BG., iii. 8. 

*• Ka hi ka^cit ksanam api jatn tisthatyakarmakrt. 

BG., iii. 5. Ibid, xviii. 11. 
Karyate hyavaSah karma sarvah prakrtijair gtinaih. BG., iii. 5. 
** Sve sve karmaigiyabhiratah samsiddhim labhate narah. 
Svakarmana tarn abhjarcva siddhim vindati manavah, 

BG,, xviii. 45-46. 
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is better to perform one’s own specific duties imperfectly than 
to perform another’s specific duties.^® One should always do 
one’s specific duties, and should not discard them even 
if they are tainted with faults/® It is better to die in 
performing one’s appointed duties than to perform some other’s 
specific duties. It is dangerous to arrogate to oneself some 
other’s works/^ One is bound to prove a misfit in another’s 
field of action. There are different classes of men with different 
native endowments (guna) in the society. Their vocations 
(karma) differ according to their different qualities (guria). The 
Brahma^ias are teachers and priests, because sattva predominates 
in their nature. The Ksatriyas are soldiers, because rajas pre- 
dominates in their nature, to which sattva is subordinate. The 
Vaisyas are peasants and traders, because rajas predominates 
in their nature, to which tamas is subordinate. The Sudras are 
servants of the higher classes, because tamas predominates in 
their nature, to which rajas is subordinate."^® Each class of 
persons ought to do its own duties, and refrain from meddling 
with others’ duties. “Each individual”, says Plato, “should 
pursue that work in this city for which his nature was naturally 
most fitted, each one man doing one work. . . Our classes are 
three, meddling among them is the greatest of injuries to the 
city, and might justly be described as the extreme of evil- 
doing. . . . When one of the warriors aspires to the counselling 
and guardian class when he is unworthy of it, such meddling 
among those classes is death to the city.”^® The Hindu concept 
of four classes anticipates Plato’s concept of different classes 
of men in the society with different duties for the highest social 
good. It is the clear duty of a K§atriya or a soldier to fight 
a just battle. He has no other higher duty. He should die 
fighting the enemy rather than fly from the battle-field.^^ The 
Bhagavat Gtia anticipates Bradley’s conception of “my station 
and its duties.” Every person is born with particular aptitudes 


^•Sreyan svadhanno vignnah paradharmat svanu§thitat. 

karma katmteya sado§am api na tyaj^t. ^EG 
« Si!?"®'®® mdhanam Sreyah paradharmo bhavavahah BG iii ^ 
"Catnrvarpyam maya smam gnnakarmavibhggasah.' ' 

‘‘The Republic. Every Man’^'Ubrar^^', f^’p'p' 120-2^^'’ 

“ Dharmyaddhi ynddhacchreyo’nyat k^atriyasy^ na vidyate. 

BG.’ ii. 31. 
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in a social environment. His specific duties are strictly deter- 
mined by his particular station in the society. He should per- 
form these duties faithfully to realize his highest personal good 
and the general good. A person’s station is determined by his 
innate aptitudes. So his specific duties (svadharma) are deter- 
mined by his native constitution (svabhava). This ethical teach- 
ing of the Bhagavat Gita, Plato and Bradley is in keeping with 
the teaching of modem psychology. The Gild enjoins the per- 
formance of specific duties (svadharma) for the good of humanity 
(lokasamgraha) and attainment of God (bhagavatprapti) , while 
Bradley enjoins the performance of duties appropriate to one’s 
station in the society for self-realization or realization of the 
infinite self. 

A person ought to perform his appointed duties for the 
sake of duty without attachment or aversion and any desire for 
enjoying their fruits.^® He ought to renounce all desires for 
their fmits, which are not within his control. He has right to 
actions but not to their fruits. So he ought to renounce the 
frmts of his actions, and perform his specific duties with perfect 
detachment. A person, who hankers after fruits of his actions, 
is an object of pity.^® He ought to perform his duties in a 
disinterested spirit without egoistic desires. One who is attached 
to fruits of one’s actions is bound by his attachment. But one 
who has no desire for fruits of one’s actions, and who renotmces 
them to God enjoys freedom and peace. A person ought not 
to be actuated by love or hatred, anger or fear, joy or sorrow. 
He ought not to be impelled by feelings, emotions and passions, 
which belong to his mental being, and are foreign to his spiritual 
being. All base emotions and passions such as envy, greed, 
boastfulness, hypocrisy, malevolence, hannfulness, lust, greed, 
pride and the like ought be conquered.**® He ought to cultivate 
equanimity unperturbed by joy or sorrow. He ought not to be 


^ Karyam ityeva yat karma niyatam kriyate’rjuna. 

Saugam tyaktva phalam caiva sa ty^ahi sattviko matah. 

BG., xviii. 9. Ibid, ii. 51; iii. 8, 19; v. 12; vi. 1, 2, 4; 

xii. 11, 12; xvii. 25; xviii. 2, 6, 7, U, 23. 
** Karma^yevadhikaxaste ma phale^n kadacana. 

Ma kannaphaiahetnr bhtir ma te sango’s tvakarma^ji. BG., ii. 47. 
E^panah phalahetavah. Ibid, ii. 49. 

Ytiktah karmaphalam tyaktva ^^tim apnoti nai§thikim. 

Aynktih kamakare^a phale sakto nibadhyate. BG., v. 12. 

" BG., xii. 15, 17, 18 ; xvi. 3, 10, 12, 16-18, 21 ; xviii. K. 
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elated by the smile of forttme, or depressed by the frown of 
misfortune. He ought to cultivate an unruffled temper of tran- 
quillity. He ought not to be perturbed by praise or blame, joy 
or grief. He ought to cultivate equality (samatva), impartiality, 
or dispassionate attitude. He ought to be equal to friend and 
foe.^® Egoistic desires for success or failure, pleasure or pain, 
victory or defeat, profit or loss, glory or inglory should be con- 
quered.^® Egoistic desires should be conquered. Egoism or the 
sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ should be eradicated. One who re- 
nounces all selfish desires, who lives a selfless and desireless life 
devoid of egoism, acquires peace. One who rims after various 
objects of desire never know^s peace. But one who is unper- 
turbed by desires and unruffled like a deep ocean acquires 
peace. Selfish desires ought to be sublimated. Altruistic 
desires ought to be cultivated. Narrow love for wfife, sons and 
family should be transcended.®^ Universal love should be culti- 
vated. The good of all creatures (sarvabhutahita) and welfare 
of humanity (lokasamgraha) should be the ends of actions. Those 
who are engaged in doing good to humanity and sentient 
creatures attain God.®® “Whosoever w’ill save his life shall lose 
it, but whosoever shall lose his life, the same shall save it.“®^ 
Janaka and others attained perfection through actions only. So 
one should alw^ays do good to humanity.®® One who is devoid 
of enmity to all creatures undoubtedly attains God.®® The 
Bhagavai Gtid does not inculcate the eradication of all desires. 
It enjoins sublimation of egoistic desires into altruistic desires. 
It does not enjoin a feelingless and desireless life of inaction. 
Remmciation of actions is not true renunciation (sannyasa). It 


Samah satrau ca mitre ca tatha manapamanayoh. 
Sltosnasukhaduhkhe^n samah sahgavivarjitah. 
Manapamanayostalyasttilyo mitraripaksayoh . 

BG., xii. 18; ii. 57; xii. 17; xiv. 25. Ibid, xiv. 24. 
Sukhaduhkhe same krtva labhalabhau jayajayau. 

Siddhyasiddhyoh samo bhutva samatvam yoga ucyate. 

BG., ii. 38, 48. Ibid, iv. 22; xii. 13, 17, 19. 
** Vihaya kaman yah sarvan pumamscarati nihsprhah. 

Nirmamo nirahamkarah sa smtim adhigacchati. 

BG., ii. 71. Ibid, ii. 70. 

Asaktir anabhipangah puttradaragrhadisu. BG., xiii. 9. 

Te prapnuvanti mam eva sarvabhutahite ratah. 


54 

55 

S« 


BG., xii. 4. 

The New Testament, St. Mark, viii. 35. 

BG., iii. 20. 


Ibid, V. 24. 


Nirvairah sarvabhute§n yah sa mam eti pa^<Java. BG., xi. 55. 
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never leads to perfection/^ Renunciation of fruits of actions to 
Ood is true renimciation. Renunciation of prudential duties 
for the fulfilment of egoistic desires is said to be true renuncia- 
tion/® One’s appointed duties relating to one’s station in the 
society should never be renoimced. Renunciation of one’s specific 
duties owing to delusion is prompted by tamas/® The per- 
formance of one’s specific duties without attachment and desire 
for fruits is true renunciation/® The performance of the specific 
duties without attachment and aversion and desire for fruits 
is the best of actions/^ Such actions should be dedicated to 
God. One attains perfection by doing one’s specific duties 
with detachment, and worships God by dedicating them to him. 
All actions should be dedicated to God, and lust, anger, conceit 
and other base passions should be sublimated by diverting them 
to him/^ 

The Gttd ethics is ethics of activism (karmayoga). It is 
not ethics of inaction or renunciation of action (sannyasa). It 
does not teach anti-social escapism. Both renunciation 
{sannyasa) and discharge of duties with detachment are con- 
ducive to the highest good. The life of action is better than 
renunciation.®® The ethics of the Bhagavat Gltd is not ascetism, 
but perfectionism. The highest good of an individual is God — 
realization though selfless pursuit of the good of humanity 
(lokasamgraha) . The Gttd enjoins a life of dedication of all 
actions to God. All actions should be performed as service to 
God. Whatever action is done, whatever is eaten, whatever is 
offered in a sacrifice, whatever is given in charity, whatever 
penances are imdergone, should be dedicated to God.®^ By 


Na karma^am an^ambhan nai^karmyam puni§o’ ^nute. 

Na ca samnyasad eva siddhiih samadhigaccliati. BG., iii. 4. 
*®Kamyanam karmapam nyasam samnyasam kavayo viduh. 

Sarvakarmaphalatyagam prahus tyagam vicak^anah. BG., xviii. 2. 
” Niyatasya tu samny^ah karmano nopapadyate. 

Mohat tasya parityagas tamasah parikirtitah. BG., xviii. 7. 

*• Yastu karmaphalatyagi sa tyagityabhidhiyate. 

BG., xviii. 11. Ibid, xviii. 9. 
Niyatam sangarahitam aragadvesatah krtam. 

Aphalaprepstina karma yat tat sattvikam ncyate. BG., xviii. 23. 
** Tadarpitaldiilacarah san kamakrodhabhimanadikath tasminneva 
karaniyam. NBS., 65. BG., xviii. 46. 

®* Sathnya^ah karmayoga^ca nihsreyasakaravubhan. 

Tayostu karmasaiimyasat kannayogo yili§yate. B.G., v, 2. 

Yat karosi yad ainasi yajjuho^i dadasi yat. 

Yattapasyasi kamiteya tat kuru^va madarpanam. BG., ix, 27, 
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dedicating all actions to God, which are done without attach* 
ment, one is never tainted with sins. He lives a detached life 
dedicated to and sanctified by God.®^ He lives, moves and has 
his being in God, dedicating all actions to him mentally, with- 
out feeling that he is the agent of any action.®® He lives a 
life of dedication. 

There is some similarity between the Gltd ethics of ni§kama 
karma and Kant’s ethics of duty for duty’s sake. Both enjoin 
the performance of duties for the sake of duty without being 
actuated by love, hatred, fear, anger, greed and other emotions. 
Both enjoin the performance of duties without any desire for 
fruits or any consideration of ends and consequences. Both are 
anti-hedonistic and anti-utilitarian. So far they resemble each 
other. But they differ in some essential points. First, the Gita 
regards the attainment of God as the highest good.®^ Duties 
ought to be done for the realization of God. Kant regards the 
good will or the rational will as the highest good. The good 
will is the will following the categorical imperative, which is 
unconditionally obligatory. Kant does not regard the realization 
of God as the highest good. Secondly, Kant’s categorical im- 
perative is an impersonal moral law. But the Gita regards the 
Sastras as the source of right and wrong actions.®^ They are 
commands of God. So the moral law is a command of God. 
Thirdly, the Gtid enjoins the performance of duties for the 
welfare of humanity (lokasamgraha). Duties ought to be per- 
formed for the good of all creatures (sarvabhutahita). The good 
(hita) is not happiness but moral good. The highest personal 
good is the highest social good. It is conducive to the attain- 
ment of God. But Kant enjoins the performance of duties for 
the sake of duty only. The categorical imperative or moral 
law is unconditionally obligatory. It is an end in itself. It is 
not a means to a higher good. Kant’s ethics is jural or legal, 
while the Gltd ethics is teleological. Kant lays stress on the 


“ Brahmanyadhaya kanaam sangaih tyaktva karoti yah, 

Lipyate na sa papena padmapatram ivambha§a. BG., v. 10. 

** Sanrakarmaui manasa samnyasyaste sukham va4i. 

Navadvare pore dehi naiva korvan na karayan. BG v 13 
•"BG., xii. 4; xviii. 46. 

•• Yah ^travidhim otsTjya vartate kamakaratah. 

Na sa siddhim avapnoti na sokham na param gatim. 
Tasmacch^tram pramSnam te karyakaryavyavasthitau. 

BG., sYi, 23, 24. 
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concept of right and duty. The Gtia lays emphasis on the 
concept of good. It regards good as superior to right. God- 
realization is the highest good. The good of humanity and 
perfection of a person are subordinate to it. Fourthly, Kant’s 
ethics is ascetic, while the Gita ethics is not ascetic. Kant 
enjoins extirpation of aU feelings and emotions e:^ept respect 
for the moral law. But the Gttd enjoins the cultivation of good- 
will and love for all creatiures, compassion for the distressed, 
forgiveness for the guilty, faith in and devotion to God, though 
it enjoins the subjugation of attachment, aversion, delusion, 
lust, fear, anger, grief, hatred, envy, malevolence, ill-will and 
other base emotions.®* It teaches the ethics of God-realization 
through selfless service of humanity. Fifthly, Kant does not 
recognize the specific duties of different groups of persons 
(svadharma). But the concept of svadharma as determined by 
one’s innate endowment (svabhava) is the central concept of the 
Gttd ethics. Lastly, the Gita believes in super-moral perfection 
of the finite self, which transcends virtue and vice, merit and 
demerit.^® But Kant regards virtue, good will, or rational will 
as the highest good, and virtue in harmony wdth happiness as 
the complete good. He does not believe in super-moral per- 
fection of the finite self. So the ethics of the Gltd essentially 
differs from that of Kant. 

The Bhagavat Gita stresses the purity of the mind, the inner 
purity of motives and intentions. It condemns ritualism and 
ceremonialism. The sense-organs should be controlled and with- 
drawn from immoral objects. All actions of the sense-organs 
and the vital forces should be controlled by the Self (a^tman). 
The vital forces should be regulated by breath-control, and the 
organism should be made a fit medium for furthering spiritual 
life by rigid observance of temperance. The sacrifice of know^- 
ledge (jnanayajna) is better than the sacrifice of clarified butter 
to fire (dravyayajna) . The sacrifice of the utterance of the name 
of God (svadhyayayajna), the sacrifice of knowledge (jnana- 
yajna), the sacrifice of austerities (lapoyajna), and the sacrifice 
of meditation (yogayajna) are better than physical sacrifices 
(dravyayajna) with articles like ghee, incense and the like. They 


EG., iii. 20; v. 25, 26, 28 ; xi. 55; xii. 13. !5, 16; xiii. 7-9; xvi. 2-4. 
Buddhiyukto jahatihaubhe stikrtadn§krte. BG., ii. 50. Ibid, ix. 28. 
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purify the mind, enlighten it with knowledge, and purge it of all 
vices. The true sacrifice is the sacrifice of all actions, bodily, 
verbal and mental, — to God. One attains the eternal Brahman 
by sacrificing all actions to God and living on whatever he gets 
by his grace. 

Bhaktiyoga is the union of the finite soul with the supreme 
Soul through devotion. Bhakti is the most intense attachment 
or supreme love for God. It is of the nature of nectar which 
makes one immortal. Love for God is ineffable. It is indes- 
cribable like the taste of a dumb person. It is single-minded 
and unswerving devotion to God.^^ Sraddha is faith in God. 
It culminates in bhakti. There are four classes of devotees, 
the distressed, the inquisitive, the selfish, and the wise. The 
distressed devotee prays to God for deliverance from distress. 
The inquisitive devotee prays to him for knowledge of his 
nature. The selfish devotee prays to him for the gratification 
of his desires. The wise devotee knows the nature of God and 
prays to him for his sake. He has single-minded and undivided 
devotion to him, and is ever united with him. He is excessively 
dear to God.^® Devotion is tmdivided love for God untainted 
by any selfish motive. It involves constant thought of God 
and dedication of all actions to him. God is easily accessible 
to one who constantly thinks of him, surrenders himself com- 
pletely to him, takes shelter in him, and gives up his whole 
being to him.^^ God cannot be attained by the study of the 
Vedas, austerities, charity or sacrifices. He can be attained by 
single-minded devotion only.^* Devotion generates knowledge 
of God. The devotee knows God through devotion and enters 
into him.^® He undoubtedly enters into him through supreme 


YajnaSistamrtabhujo yanti brahma sanatanam. 

BG., iv. 31. Ibid, iv. 23-33 
Mam ca yo’vyabhicarena bhaktiyogena sevate. BG., xiv. 26,* 
Sa paranmraktirisvare. SS., i. 1. 2. 

Sa ^ tasmin paramapremarupa. Amrtasvarupa ca. 

Amrvacanlyam premasvarupam. Mukasvadanavat. NBS,, 2, 3 51 52. 
” Arto jijnasur artharthi jhani ca bharatarsabha. ^ . 

Te§am jhani nityayukta ekabhaktir vi^isyate. BG., vii. 16 17. 
Ananyacetah satatam yo mam smarati nityasah, ’ 

Tasyaham sulabhah partha nityayuktasya yoginah. 

BG., viii. 14. Ibid, ix. 26, 27, 32 34* x 9 
^*BG., xi. 53, M; xii. 2, 6; xviii. 56-58, 62, 65, 66. » . • • 

Bhaktya mam abhijanati yavan ya^casmi tattvatah 
Tato mam tattvato jhatva viiate tadanantaram. BG., xviii. 55. 
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devotion/^ His manas is fixed on God ; his bnddhi is concen- 
trated on him ; his will is surrendered to him ; his whole being is 
dedicated to him. All his actions are consecrated to him. The 
finite spirit is resigned to God, and suffused with the divine 
spirit. It enters into the infinite Spirit, and the infinite Spirit 
enters into it. Devotion brings about complete union of the 
finite spirit with the infinite Spirit. There is ingress of the 
finite spirit into the infinite Spirit, and of the infinite Spirit into 
the finite spirit. God is fond of his devotee.^* Devotion is 
expressed in self-surrender (prapatti) to God and taking shelter 
in him (^ranagati). Those who take refuge in God can cross 
the impassable ocean of maya composed of sattva, rajas and 
tamas, realize their trans-empirical spiritual nature, and attain 
moksa through his grace. Moksa is affinity with God, eternal 
peace, infinite bliss. Lord Kr^rm says : ‘‘Give up all dharmas 
and take refuge in me alone. Grieve not. I will deliver thee 
from all sins.’**® Constant utterance of the name of God (japa) 
and chanting his glory (kirtana) generate primary devotion.*^ 
Jnanayoga is the union of the finite self with the infinite 
Self through intuition. There are three degrees of knowledge. 
Tamasa knowledge is the knowledge of the body as the self 
(atman) or an image as God or the infinite Self. Both body 
and image are finite and material effects. They can never be 
identical with the self and God respectively, that are imcaused 
and pervasive. Rajasa knowledge is knowledge of the finite 
selves in different bodies as absolutely different from and un- 
related to one another without any unity. Sattvika knowledge 
is the knowledge of one undivided supreme Self in different 
bodies and material objects..®^ The three degrees of knowledge 


Bhaktim mayi param krtva rnamevaisyatyasamsayah. BG., xviii. 68. 
Mayyarpitamanobuddhir yo madbhaktah sa me priyah. 

Maweva niana adhatsva mayi buddhim nivesaya. 

Nivasi§yasi ma 3 yeva ata urddhvam na samsayah. 

Ye bhajanti math bhaktya mayi te tesn capyaham. 

BG., xii. 14, 8; ix. 29. 

Mameva ye prapadyante mayam etam taranti te. 

BG., vii. 14. Ibid, ix. 32; iv. 10; xviii. 56, 58, 
*• Sarvadharman parity ajya mam ekam saranam braja. 

Aham tvam sarvapapebhyo moksayisvami ma sucah. 

BG., xviii. 66. Ibid., xviii. 62, 65. 

•* BG., X. 25 ; ix. 14. 

•• Sarvabhutesu yenaikam bbavam avyayam ik§ate. 

Avibhaktam vibhaktefn taj jnanatii viddhi sattvikam. 

BG., xviii. 20. Ibid, xviii. 21, 22. RBG., SSBG., xviii. 26*22, 
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roughly correspond to common knowledge, scientific know- 
ledge and philosophical knowledge. The sattvika knowledge 
is the knowledge of unity in plurality with stress on unity. It 
is integral knowledge. God is one and undivided and still exists 
in diverse creatures as if divided.®® God is the one knower of 
the imiverse. But he appears to be multiplied in diverse created 
beings, gods, men and beasts, being finitized by their bodies. 
He is one as cause, but he appears to be divided in the variety 
of effects.®^ The Yogin unites his self with Brahman with a 
completely pacified mind untainted by all impurities, and enjoys 
perennial bliss. He acquires a mystic vision of the supreme 
Self or God in all creatures and all creatures in God, enters into 
life eternal, and abides in him.®® This intuitive knowledge can 
be acquired by complete transcendence of sattva, rajas and tamas 
and complete mastery over the senses and the manas. It depends 
upon extirpation of all egoistic desires and base emotions and 
passions. It depends upon the complete withdrawal of the sense- 
organs from their objects, and the inner harmony of spirit 
(prasada) due to complete self-mastery and destruction of attach- 
ment and aversion. Wisdom (prajna) dawns on the intellect con- 
centrated on God. Wisdom brings on peace, when egoism is 
destroyed. Firm wisdom or integral knowledge leads to abiding 
in God (brahmi sthiti). It brings on extinction of egoism in 
Brahman (brahmanirv^a) after death. It leads to intimate 
union with God.®® The saving knowledge cannot be acquired 
without rigid self-control and moral discipline. The Gita teaches 
integral union of the finite spirit with the infinite Spirit through 
works, devotion and knowledge. 


2. Pure Monism : Jndnayoga. 

The Ganesa Gita advocates absolutism, and prescribes 
jnanayoga with action and devotion auxiliary to it. Ganesa is 


" Avibhaktam ca bhutesu vibhaktam iva ca sthitam. 

^^anatmana' bhinnam karvatmana vibhalS^A 
^ blmmam iva stliitam._ SSBG., xiii. 16 . KBG., xiii. 16 
^rvabhutastham atmanam sarvabhuutani catmani 
Ik§ate YOgayuktatma sarvatra tumadarsanah. 

•* BG., ii. 4S, 55-72. BG-, Ti. 29. Ibid, vi. 28-31. 
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Para Brahman or the infinite, eternal, unmanifest, immeasur- 
able, immutable, aU-pervading consciousness and bliss. He is 
Isvara, the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. He 
creates it with the aid of maya or prakrt composed of sattva, 
rajas and tamas in sport. It is the power of God, which deludes 
all creatures. Isvara is the protector of dharma, the inner 
guide of all finite selves, and the Witness of their actions, but 
not their experiencer. Brahman transcends the K§ara Puru^a 
or the universe of the five material elements and the Ak§ara 
Purusa beyond it. He is devoid of the gu^as, but rules over 
them. He is devoid of the sense-organs, but manifests and 
knows all sensible objects.*® He is one infinite Self, but appears 
to be manifold. He is detached, absolute, and beyond maya. 
But he appears to be finite empirical selves (jiva) limited by the 
adjuncts of the mind-body-complexes made of sattva, rajas and 
tamas, Para Brahman can be realized through integral know- 
ledge (vijnana) or identity-consciousness (abhedabuddhi).*’ 
Ga^e^ is Brahma, Vi§nu, Siva, Sakti and Surya. He is Sada- 
siva, Mahavi§nu and Maha^kti. Yoga is knowledge of their 
identity.®® 

Yoga is the union of the finite soul with Brahman through 
complete absorption of the mind in him. It is constant experi- 
ence of Brahman or supreme bliss. It is not union with fortune, 
kingdom, sovereignty, heaven, or immortality.®^ It can be 
accomplished through meditation. Ignorance (ajnana) is the 
cause of bondage. Knowledge (jnana) is the cause of release.** 
Knowledge of identity is revealed to a person who has destroyed 
ignorance by discriminative knowledge (viveka), perfectly con- 
trolled his senses and mind, conquered passions, dispelled all 
doubts, and delights in Atman only.®* 

Ignorant persons perform their duties with a knowledge of 
difference and desire for fruits, and are bound to samsara. 
Actions motivated by egoistic desires are the cause of bondage. 
But actions performed without attachment and desire for fruits 
purify the mind, generate identity-consciousness, and make for 


GG., (Poona, 1915), i. 21; 22; Hi. 9; vi. 11. 

” GG., vii. 4; viii. 15; ix. 2, 23, 27. 

Ekam naneva bhasate. GG., ix. 28. Ibid, ix. 30^1 ; i. 37, 40. 
**GG., i. 21, 23; ix. 39; Hi. 8. 

*^GG., i. 7-16. 

”GG., iv. 15, 24, 25. 


** GG., iH. 21. 
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release. The knowledge of difference should be transcended. 
Attachment, desire and egoism should be eradicated. All actions 
should be dedicated to God with knowledge of non-difference. 
Detached actions for the good of humanity (sarvabhutahita) and 
social cohesion (lokasamgraha) dedicated to God without egoism 
lead to perfection and knowledge of identity. Renimciation of 
all egoistic desires and egoism generates true knowledge. 
Ni§kama karma purifies the mind, and prepares it for the dawn 
of identity-consciousness. Superconscious trance (turyavastha) 
leads to embodied release. A true karmayogin with knowledge 
of identity becomes Brahman.®^ 

Devotion to God also is auxiliary to knowledge. A devotee 
lives for God, does all actions for him, destroys attachment and 
anger, and treats all as equal. He worships God with unswerv- 
ing devotion, and does good to humanity and sentient creation. 
Suka, Sanaka, Narada and others attained God through devotion 
only. Mental worship of God with single-minded ^ttvika devo- 
tion is better than external worship with flowers, fruits, and 
articles of food. Unconscious mental worship is better than con- 
scious voluntary worship. Constant utterance of the name of 
God (japa), self-surrender to God, taking shelter in him, dedica- 
tion of all actions to him, meditation on him, and consecration 
of the self to him generate primary devotion. Devotion generates 
knowledge. Knowledge generates identity-consciousness through 
the grace of God. Aversion to worldly pleasures, dispassion, 
the company of holy persons, the repeated practice of yoga, and 
the grace of a spiritual guide are favourable to devotion.®^ 

The Suryagitd advocates pure monism, and prescribes jnana- 
yoga and karmayoga. Para Brahman is one infinite, eternal, 
indeterminate consciousness. Isvara is a reflection of Para 
Brahman on cosmic nescience (maya) with pure sattva. Avidya 
is a fragment of maya. Jivas are reflections of Brahman in 
avidyas. Brahman is inactive. But Isvara is active. He is the 
omniscient and omnipotent creator of the world. Isvara is not 
bound by maya. He is superimposed on Brahman. Maya and 
avidya are produced by Brahman’s power of consciousness 


ii. Sr9, 20, 25, 26; iii. 
ix. 12, 13; xi. 34. 

•* GG., iii. 14, 47 ; vi. 27 ; vi. 
ix. 4, 10, 35; xi. 18; v. 22, 23. 
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(cit-^kti), Jivas are bound to empirical life by impure actions 
due to avidya. They are released by pure actions due to vidya. 
Surya is the knower of all actions and their fruits, merits and 
demerits. God impels jivas to act. Jivas act with relative free- 
dom granted by God. Brahman is the groimd of Isvara who 
is dependent. Brahman is Siva.®® 

Impure actions actuated by egoistic desires are the cause of 
bondage. Actions prescribed by the Vedas produce merits. 
Actions forbidden by them produce demerits. Merits and de- 
merits are the cause of samsara. Meritorious actions actuated 
by desire for fruits cannot purify the mind. Extirpation of 
egoistic desires produces purity of mind. Ni§kama karma puri- 
fies the mind, and facilitates the dawn of true knowledge. The 
study of the Sastras which teach mok§a is conducive to desire- 
lessness (nai^kamya). Experience of happiness and misery pro- 
duces aversion to the world. Discrimination produces detach- 
ment and desirelessness. Detachment produces thirst for know- 
ledge. Listening to the Sastras, reflection and meditation pro- 
duce integral knowledge of Brahman. It brings about release, 
which is the existence of the self in its essential nature.®’’ 

At the first dawn of knowledge empirical duties for the 
fulfilment of desires (kamya karma) are renounced. The occa- 
sional duties (naimittika karma) are renounced when the second 
integral knowledge (samyagjnana) emerges. The daily obliga- 
tory duties (nitya karma) are renounced when the third perfect 
knowledge (purna jnana) arises. The specific duties relating to 
castes and stages of life are renounced when the fourth know- 
ledge of non-duality (advaitabodha) dawns. The performance 
of daily obligatory duties and occasional duties with knowledge 
of identity brings on gradual release (kramamukti) . The per- 
formance of daily obligatory duties with integral knowledge 
leads to embodied release (jivanmukti). Perfect knowledge 
generates lasting release (^vati mukti) or disembodied release 
(videha mukti). Actionlessness (nai§karmya) produces conti- 
nuous and unobstructed embodied release. The combination of 
works and knowledge (jnanakarmasamuccaya) produces action- 
lessness (naiskarmya) . Disinterested action, knowledge and 

^Poona, 1915), i. 5, 13, 14, 19, 20, 23-27; 29; iv. 2, 23, 35, 
37, 45, 46, 49, 57, 63; iii. 60. 

”SG., i. 34-36 , 42-43, 49-54. 
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meditation or prayer (upasana), which are interdependent on one 
another should be continued till disembodied release (videha 
mukti) is attained. They lead to supreme release (para mukti).®® 
The disciplines differ with different persons with different 
mental equipments and capacities. The varnasramadharmas are 
adapted to persons with different mental traits and in different 
stages of mental development’® Disinterested performance of 
duties without any desire for fruits, withdrawal of the senses 
from their objects, cessation of the functions of the mind, know- 
ledge of the falsity of difference, and absorption of the mind in 
the Atman lead to embodied release. The mind is the cause of 
misery. When it runs after objects of desire, it comes to grief. 
When it ceases to think of objects of desire, and is absorbed in 
the Atman, it becomes non-mind. Actionlessness (naiskarmya) 
is the effect of the destruction of mind. It produces lasting 
peace. One whose egoism or false sense of identity of the self 
with the mind-body-complex is completely destroyed, and does 
not recur even in dream, attains disembodied release. It re- 
quires . complete destruction of mind or its functions. One who 
does not enjoy or suffer, though his body, the vehicle of feeling, 
is present, who is devoid of egoism or the sense of and 
'mine*, who has destroyed the three primal desires (esana), who 
realizes the Atman in waking state, dream and deep sleep, who 
renounces all actions, and abides in the Atman, realizes dis- 
embodied release (videha mukti). He who is completely free 
from dualism and distinction, and who has attained disembodied 
release, is actionless, though he does pure actions without any 
desire and egoism. He who is engaged in pure actions, know- 
ledge and meditation is the best actor (karmifre§tha) . The 
Suryagitd reconciles jnanayoga with karmayoga.^®® 

The Isvara Gtid teaches absolutism, prescribes the know- 
ledge of identity, and regards ni§kama karma, devotion and medi- 
tation as auxiliary to knowledge. Its philosophy has been con- 
sidered in connection with the Kurmapurana. Ignorance 
(ajnana) is the cause of bondage. Knowledge (jiiana) is the cause 
of release. The empirical self (jiva) is superimposed on the 


••SG., i. 74-81; ii. 17-21. 

••SG., ii. 26^0. 

Sakannatvam akarmatvam videhasya ca laksanam SG v fiS 
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Atman or Brahman. Egoism (ahamkara) is an enjoyer and doer. 
It is not-self attributed to the Atman. Suffering is due to false 
identification of the Self (atman) with the not-self. The reality 
is one infinite and eternal pure consciousness. It appears to be 
multiform objects to many empirical selves owing to ignorance, 
which is dispelled by the knowledge of identity. Detachment, 
renunciation of fruits of actions to God, dedication of all actions 
to God, non-covetousness, mendicancy, utterance of the mystic 
syllable Om, devotion, and eightfold yoga are auxiliary to know- 
ledge. The performance of specific duties relating to castes and 
stages of life purifies the mind, and prepares it for the dawn 
of true knowledge. The practice of yoga bums all sins, and 
generates knowledge. Knowledge also facilitates meditation 
•(yoga). They are interdependent on each other. Knowledge 
■and meditation lead to release through the grace of God. Medi- 
tation on the void (sunya) devoid of all empirical contents leads 
to the mystic vision of the Atman. Supreme meditation is con- 
centration of the mind on God. The eightfold yoga is recog- 
nized. The study of the scriptures and constant muttering of 
mantras purify the mind. Firm devotion to God and worship 
of him are inculcated as a moral observance. The conquest of 
attachment, fear and anger, and taking refuge in God are 
stressed. Sex-restraint, non-injury, endurance, purity of body 
and mind, austerities, sense-restraint, control of mind, content- 
ment, truthfulness, faith in God, and observance of vows are 
prescribed. These are auxiliary to the knowledge of identity. 
The jiva becomes Atman when it is freed from egoism. 

The Brahma^td, a part of the Yogavdsistha, advocates a 
type of absolutism modified by Nagarjuna’s nihilism, sub- 
jectivism of the Lankdvaidrasutra, and the Saiva doctrine of 
Spanda. The ultimate reality is Brahman or pure tindifferen- 
tiated consciousness, which appears as the multiform world of 
empirical selves (jiva) and empirical objects through avidya. 
They are vibrations (spandana) of the motionless ocean of pure 
absolute consciousness. They are radiations of pure conscious- 
ness (citcamatk|ii). They are imaginary constructions (kalpana) 
of ideation. They are like dreams (svapnabha) and hallucina- 
tions. They are Mind-only (cittatamatra) . They are nothing 

Kurmapnrana, B. I., Calcutta, 1890, pp. 455-56, 460, 462, 488-89; 

ch. xi. 
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but Brahman. Creation is unfoldment or vibration of Brahman. 
Dissolution is enfoldment or motionlessness of Brahman. 
Brahman or Atman is pure consciousness. It is one, eternal, 
non-temporal, non-spatial, non-causal and non-empirical. There 
is neither cause nor effect, neither existence nor non-existence, 
neither being nor non-being nor becoming, neither void nor 
non-void. All is Brahman, — ^both Suchness (tathata) and non- 
suchness (atathata). The transcendental and the empirical both 
are Brahman.^®® All is pure consciousness. There is, in reality, 
neither production nor destruction. The world, heaven and 
hell are pure consciousness. The world is a dream in waking life. 
One consciousness appears to be manifold as in a dream. There 
is no trace of creation in the Absolute Consciousness. The 
empirical selves are like persons in a dream (svapnanata). The 
immutable Brahman appears to be the mutable world. The 
Cosmic Mind appears as the world, heaven and hell. God is an 
imaginary construction.^®^ 

Brahman appears to be an empirical self. Manas, buddhi, 
ahamkara are forms of maya. They are unreal appearances. 
The Atman is indeterminate consciousness. But it imagines itself 
to be determinate through determinations of avidya. The 
elements, the empirical objects, and the body are not real. 
Imperceptible and incorporeal merits of a past birth cannot pro- 
duce the corporeal body. It is unreal like a castle in the clouds. 
All are imaginary constructions of avidya. They are Brahman in 
their real nature. There is no enjoyer (bhokta) and doer (karta). 
The jivas are Brahman in their real nature. When beginning- 
less avidya which projects the world-appearance is experienced 
by a person as Brahman, he becomes Brahman. The jiva then 
becomes Atman. 

Brahman is ineffable, indescribable and indicated by 
silence only. It is predicateless, calm, fixed, taintless, and 


Cmmatrakasam evedam na drastasti na drsyata. 

Ciccamatkrtayo bhanti yascidvyomani sunyatali. 

Svapnabhaiii cittat^atram sa esa prapitamahah. 
Brahmonme§anime§atma spandaspandatniavatavat. 

T, - . , Poona, 1915, i. 13, 23, 24; iii. 30. 

rseha sunyam na va sunyam na sannasanna madhyata. 

Sarvaih brahinaiva tad viddhi yat tathaivatathaiva tat. 

BrG., V. II, 12. 
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indeterminate. It is the ether of consciousness (cidvyoma), pure 
consciousness (cinmatra), supreme Self (paramatman) . It is 
devoid of the duality of self and not-self. It is, non-dual Good 
or Siva.^®® 

Desire is bondage. Moksa is desirelessness. It is neither 
unconsciousness nor like deep sleep. It is a state of imperturb- 
able superconsciousness (turiya). It is direct experience of the 
Atman or Brahman. It is integral experience (samyakprabodha). 
There is no trace of object-consciousness in it. It is non-dualistic 
identity-consciousness. 

Works (karma) cannot lead to mok§a. Pilgrimage, charity, 
ablution in holy waters, learning, sacrifices, austerities, medi- 
tation and yoga lead to heaven. They are inadequate to attain 
mok§a. Avidya is annulled by integral knowledge (samyag- 
buddhi) or experience of the Atman. The Sastras teach the 
reality of the Atman and the unreality of the not-self. Dis- 
cursive knowledge of the Atman is acquired from the Sastras. 
Constant reflection produces a firm conviction as to the reality 
of the Atman. Continuous discrimination deepens the convic- 
tion. Meditation is intensification of the integral experience of 
One (samyagbodhaikaghanata) . Supreme release is integral ex- 
perience of identity. When avidya is annuHed, the jiva becomes 
Brahman."®® The seven stages in acquiring integral experience 
have already been discussed in connection with the minor Upa- 
ni§ads."®® Actions are due to dualistic consciousness. Good con- 
duct (sadacara) touches the empirical reality. When the mind 
has an insatiable thirst for tasting the nectar of Brahman, it is 
absorbed in it, and identified with it. Without this burning 
desire Brahman cannot be experienced.""® 

A^idvakra^td teaches pure monism, and enjoins renuncia- 
tion and knowledge. The Atman or Brahman is pure conscious- 
ness. The world is a false appearance. It is an imaginary con- 
struction of maya. It is non-different from the Atman, even as 

lii. 24, 28, 29, 38, 48, 49. 58; iv. 15. 

Samyakprabodhannirvanaih param tat samudahrtam. Suddha- 
bodhodayam s^tam tad viddhi paramam padam. BrG., ii. 19, 21. Ibid 
10-21. Nirv^anam jivitam eva mok§ah. Ibid, v. 43. 

^“BrG., ii. 22-30; iv. 22: v. 43. 

^®»Var. Up., iv. 1-10; AP., v.* 81-86. 

Yogavasistha, Bombay, {N.S.P.), 1918, Ch. 120. 1-6. 

Yasya yadrasikam cittam tat tatha tas}’a gacchati. 

Brahmaikarasikam tena manas tattam samasnute. 

BrG., Hi. 42. 
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waves are noil-different from the ocean. The formless Atman is 
real and ground of the false world-appearance. The formed 
universe is unreal. It is a mere illusion (brantimatra) . Prakrti, 
mahat and the world are mere names and forms. The material 
world is non-existent. Creation and destruction are unreal. 
The world-appearance is due to ignorance (avidya), which 
vanishes when the knowledge of the Atman dawns. The 
Atman appears to be a jiva owing to the adjimct of avidya. The 
jiva appears to be real so long as the world appears to be real. 
It is, in reality, Atman or pure consciousness. It is not really 
an enjoyer and doer.^^^ Isvara, the creator of the world, is an 
unreal appearance. He is, in reality, non-dual Atman. Joy 
and sorrow, bondage and release, heaven and hell, means and 
end, knowledge and ignorance, creation and dissolution, time, 
space and causality, waking, dream, deep sleep and supercon- 
scious trance, desire and its fulfilment, positive action (pravitti) 
and negative action (nivi’tti), duality and non-duality, wealth, 
happiness, virtue and release — all are unreal appearances. They 
are pure consciousness or Brahman. This is pure monism like 
that of Tejobindu Upani§ad, 

Attachment for objects of enjoyment is bondage. Dispassion 
for them is release. Egoism is bondage. Egolessness is release.^^* 
So long as the mind desires and grieves, there is bondage. When 
it neither desires nor grieves, there is release. Desire (vasana) 
is bondage. Renunciation of desire is release. Thirst (tr§na) is 
bondage. Extinction of thirst is release.^^* Freedom from desire, 
attachment and aversion, hankering for good, aversion to evil, 
egolessness, equality, equanimity and imperturbability are con- 
ducive to release. Release can be attained by true know- 
ledge (vijnana) only, but not by actions (karma). The supreme 
status, eternal peace, perennial bliss can be attained by com- 
plete freedom (svatantrya) of the Self. The released person is 


“'AG., Poona, 1915, i. 10, 12, 16, 18, 20; ii. 4-S; iii. 3, 11* vi 2* 
vii. 5; X. 5; xv. 17; xviii. 69, 70; xx. 7. » . , 

AG., ii. 8, 15, 17, 22; iii. 3, 4; xv. 4. 

AG., iv, 6; XV, 8. 

'“AG., viii. 4; xv. 18; xviii. 12, 20, 66, 80; xix. 2-6; xx. 2-12. 
Mok§o vi§ayavairasyam bandho vaisayiko rasah, 

Yada naham tada mok§o yadaham bandhanaiii tada. 

-AG., i. 2; viii. 1-2; ix. 8; 3-4; xvii. '‘• 

“’AG., xvii. 11-12, 15-20; xviii, 21-23. 
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an embodiment of the full experience of the Atman (purnasvara- 
savigraha). He is neither desirous of enjoyment nor of release. 
He has no unfulfilled desires and no duties to perform. He rests 
in his Self, and is fulfilled and contented.^® 

The Avadhuta^td teaches pure monism, and prescribes the 
knowledge of identity. Brahman or Atman is the only ontologi- 
cal reality. The material world is a false appearance like a 
mirage , — a mere construction of maya. The finite self (jiva) is 
a mere reflection of Brahman in avidya. But maya is a mere 
appearance, and a reflection is a mere reflection.^^* The body, 
the sense-organs, mind, intellect, egoism and their functions are 
false appearances. The knower, the known and knowledge are 
unreal. The jiva is really a bodiless immortal spirit devoid of 
mind, intellect and egoism. It is intrinsically pure, stainless, 
blissful and free. It has no birth and death, good and evil, 
union and separation, attachment and aversion, joy and sorrow, 
merit and demerit, heaven and hell. It is ever pure, enlightened 
and free. It is an embodiment of freedom. The Atman is the 
only reality devoid of difference and non-difference, duality and 
non-duality. All is Brahman, Atman, or pure consciousness. 
Neither the world nor the finite selves are real.^^® 

Desire for identity-consciousness (advaitavasana) is due to 
the grace of God. Knowledge of duality and plurality is due to 
attachment. It vanishes when attachment is destroyed. The 
self is always pure. It is not purified by the sixfold yoga, des- 
truction of manas (manona^) or instructions of a spiritual guide. 
Its intrinsic purity is realized by integral knowledge (samyag- 
jnana). True knowledge dawns on a pure mind. Extinction of 
attachment and aversion, dispassion for the world, firm know- 
ledge of the reality, renunciation of renunciation, doing good 
to all creatines (sarvabhutahita), and the grace of a spiritual 
guide with intuition of Brahman (guruprajnaprasada) lead to the 
supreme status. Sense-restraint, control of mind, tenderness, 
purity, non-possession, non-enterprise, temperance, dutifulness, 

AG., xYiii. 36, 50, 67, 68, 82, 93, 98. 

Maya maya katham tata chaya chaya na vidyate. ADG., i. 43. 

Atmaiva kevalam sarvam bhedabhedo na vidyate. ADG., i. 4. 
Ibid, i. 3, 5, 6, 13, 15, 17, 28, 59; ii. 38; iii. 27, 31. Brahmaikarupam 
param^thatattvam. i. 34. 

Ragatyagat ptinal cittam ek^ekam na vidyate. ADG., i. 22. 

^**ADG., u. 23, 24; iii. 46. 
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firmness^ imperturbability,, endurance, humility, reverence, com- 
passion, tolerance, truthfulness, equality, benevolence, good- 
will and love for all, absence of malevolence, mastery over 
passions, and flawless character are conducive to the dawn of 
integral knowledge. 

The Rdmagitd advocates pur^ monism, and enjoins the 
knowledge of identity. The Atman or Brahman is one, form- 
less, pure consciousness. It is limited by the gross body, the 
subtle body, and the causal body made of avidya which is the 
differentiating adjtinct of each body. Egoism, a modification of 
avidya, is superimposed on the Atman, and produces in it a 
false sense of T’ and ‘mine’. The body, the sense-organs, manas, 
buddhi and ahamkara are evolutes of avidya. The jiva is a 
reflection of the Atman in buddhi. The Atman is pure con- 
sciousness (cit), distinct from unconscious buddhi, its Witness, 
They are superimposed on each other. So buddhi appears to be 
conscious, and the Atman appears to be an enjoyer and doer, 
though happiness, misery and action belong to ahamk^a. When 
ignorance is destroyed by true knowledge, the Atman free from 
the limiting adjuncts is experienced.^^'* 

Mok§a is identity of jiva with Brahman or Atman. It is 
realized by true knowledge. Actions spring from attachment 
which is due to ignorance. They are always due to false identi- 
fication of the Self with the mind-body-complex. Actions can- 
not be destroyed by actions. They can be destroyed by know- 
ledge only. Knowledge (vidya) arises from listening (sravana) 
to the Identity-texts, reflection (manana), meditation (nididhya- 
sana), and instructions of a competent spiritual guide. One who 
has realized identity-consciousness can impart it to a person fit 
to receive it. The specific duties (svadharma) should be per- 
formed without desire for fruits so long as the Self is identified 
with the body. When the falsity of the not-self (anatman) is 
realized, all duties should be given up. Actions (karma) do not 
lead to release, since they spring from the knowledge of dis- 
tinction. True knowledge (jnana) is knowledge of non- 
difference or identity. Actions and knowledge are contradictory 
to each other. They cannot be combined wfith each other. The 
combination of actions with knowledge cannot bring about 

ADO., viii. 2-4. 

Poona, 1915, 4, 9, 14, 24, 28^1, 40-43, 51, 53. 
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release/^^ The withdrawal of the senses from their objects, the 
conquest of passions, purity of mind, meditation on the mystic 
syllable Om, devotion to and constant meditation on Atman 
lead to release. The realization of the falsity of the world- 
appearance is an indispensable prerequisite of the dawn of 
identity-consciousness. One whose mind is purified by medita- 
tion on Brahman, and absorbed in and identified with it, is 
filled with bliss. The knowledge of identity of jiva and Atman 
leads to perennial bliss. It is acquired through renunciation of 
actions, hearing of the Sastras, reflection, meditation, trance, 
reverence, devotion, and grace of a competent spiritual guide 
(guruprasada) . The Ramagitd inculcates jnanayoga with devo- 
tion.^^® These are the teachings of the monistic Gitds^ The 
religious literature of the Hindus is saturated with monistic 
thought (advaitavada) . There is scanty ancient literature on 
dualism (dvaitavada) of the finite souls and the supreme Soul. It 
becomes prominent in the mediaeval religious literature. Monism 
appears to be the genius of Hinduism. 


7, 10, 16, 20, 21, 24. Cp. Samkara. 
RG., 46, 48, 53, 54, 56, 58, 62. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE COMMON IDEAS IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY' 

1. The Spiritual Background of Indian Philosophy,, 

The Upani§ads are the foiindation of Indian Philosophy^ 
The Rdmdyar^a, the Mahdhharataj and the Puranas contain 
ethical, religious, and philosophical concepts without any attempt 
at systematization. They are i)opular treatises, which pro- 
foundly influence the minds of the Hindus. They draw their 
inspiration from the Upani§ads, which teach spiritual monism^ 
and mysticism. The systems of Indian philosophy are syste- 
matic speculations on the nature of the Reality in harmony 
with the teachings of the Upanisads, which contain various, 
aspects of the truth. They aim at the knowledge of the Reality 
with a view to transforming and spiritualizing human life. 
Philosophical knowledge does not aim at merely satisfying our 
theoretical and speculative interest, but also at realization of 
the highest truth in life. 

“Indian philosophy is essentially spiritual. Philosophy and 
rehgion are intimately connected with each other in India. 
Religion is not a system of dogmas, but a living experience. 
It is the practical realization of the spiritual truth. Philosophy 
is the theory of the Reality. It is an insight into the nature- 
of the Reality, which leads to liberation. So Indian philosophy 
is not idle theorizing, but a spiritual quest. 

Philosophy is called Dar&na, which means vision. Philo- 
sophy is the vision of the Reality as a whole. It is an insight 
into the nature of the whole reality. 

Indian philosophy is based on logical reason subordinate 
to the authority of the Vedas, which are believed to embody 
the intuitions of seers of truth. The authority of the Vedas 
is that of intuition. Logical reason is subordinate to intuition. 
So Indian philosophy is based on rational speculation in harmony 
with the Vedas, and consciously aims at achieving the highest 
perfection (mok§a) attainable in human life. 


^ J. Sinha : Introduction to Indian Philosophy, Agra, 1949, p. t. 
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Rigid self-control, inner purity of mind, renunciation of 
narrow egoistic motives, universal and catholic outlook in life, 
and dispassionate quest of truth are the indispensable pre- 
requisites of philosophical knowledge. Philosophical pvursuit is 
not mere idle theorizing. It is intensely practical, but not 
pragmatic. It aims at realization of the highest attainable 
perfection. But it does not aim at success and exaltation in 
life. 

2. The Schools of Indian Philosophy, 

It is customary to divide the schools of Indian philosophy 
into two broad classes, viz., orthodox (astika) and heterodox 
(nastika). The orthodox schools recognize the authority of 
the Vedas. The heterodox schools do not recognize their 
authority. The Carvaka, the Bauddha, and the Jaina are the 
heterodox schools. They are called heterodox not because they 
are atheists, but because they reject the authority of the 
Vedas. The Nyaya, the Vaisesika, the Samkhya, the Yoga, the 
Mimamsa, and the Vedanta are the orthodox schools. They 
beheve in the authority of the Vedas. Among them the 
Samkhya and the Mimosa are atheists. The Nyaya, the 
Vaisesika, the Yoga, and the Vedanta are theists. The 
Samkhya advocates dualism of prakrti and puru§as or individual 
selves. The Vedanta advocates spiritualistic monism, and 
recognizes the reality of Brahman or the Absolute Spirit. It 
regards the world and the individual selves as their appearances 
or parts, or attributes, modes or accessories of Brahman. The 
Nyaya and the Vai^sika advocate the reahty of God, plurality 
of individual souls, and the world of diverse objects. They 
consider the world to be composed of the eternal atoms of 
earth, water, fire, and air existing in self -existent and eternal 
time and space. The Mimamsa recognizes the reality of indi- 
vidual selves and the self-existent material world. The 
S^khya and the Mimarhsa are atheists. They reject the con- 
cept of God as the creator of the world. The Yoga grafts the 
notion of God on the Samkhya dualism of prakili and purusas, 
and makes it theistic. So it is called the theistic Samkhya. 

The Nyaya and the Vai&§ika have a common philosophy 
of Nature, Soul, and God, though they have minor differences. 
They were blended with each other at a later stage, and formed 

14 
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a Syncretic school called the Nyaya-Vaife§ika. They are 
realists. They recognize the reality of the extra-mental world, 
and regard it as composed of atoms. They recognize the reality 
of ether {^k^sa), time, and space, which are eternal. They 
look upon God as the efficient cause of the world, and the 
atoms of earth, water, fire and air as its material cause. God 
is not the creator of the atoms, ether, time and space, which 
are coetemal with him. He combines the atoms with one 
another into dyads, triads and gross objects, and adapts them 
to the enjoyments and sufferings of the individual souls accord- 
ing to their merits and demerits. He is the dispenser of the 
Taw of Karma. The effects in the world are real, and do not 
pre-exist in their causes. They are fresh creations (arambha) 
emerging out of their material causes, wffiich assume new 
collocations in them. They are real, unique, and distinct from 
one another. The Nyaya and the Vaise§ika insist on the 
reality, novelty and distinctness of the manifold objects of the 
world. They regard physical causation as subservient to moral 
causation, and the realm of natare as subordinate to the realm 
of spirits with God as their moral governor. They conceive of 
God as external to the world, who creates it out of the pre- 
existing atoms. They recognize the reality of the individual 
souls, which are eternal, and not created by God. He is like 
their father, wffio rewards them for their virtues, ptmishes 
them for their vices, and guides them to their destined goal. 
The individual souls are knowing, feeling, and active agents, 
endowed with limited freedom. They are not conscious in their 
essential nature. They acquire consciousness in conjunction 
with bodies and internal organs (manas). They have pre- 
existence before birth and future life after death. Their bondage 
is due to ignorance. Their liberation is due to true knowledge. 
They transmigrate into other bodies, human, subhuman, or 
superhuman, appropriate to their moral equipments tmtil they 
achieve liberation. The Nyaya-Vaifesika philosophy admits 
the reality of the external world independent of the perceiving 
selves. It advocates dualism of matter and souls, and of the 
individual souls and the supreme Soul. It recognizes the 
plurality of the individual souls and the finite objects. It 
admits the reality of God as transcending the world. It 
advocates realism, dualism, pluralism and deism. 
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The Nyaya emphasizes epistemology and logic, and dis- 
cusses the nature, conditions, and validity of perception, 
inference, comparison and testimony. It especially deals with 
the nature, kinds, ground, and object of inference, and fallacies 
of inference. The other systems are largely indebted to it for 
their treatment of inference and fallacies. 

The Vaise§ika emphasizes the seven categories : substance, 
quality, action, community, particularity, inherence, and 
negation. It discusses the nature of time, space, ether (aka&) 
and the different kinds of qualities and actions. It specializes 
in the philosophy of nature. 

The Samkhya advocates dualism, plmalism and atheism. 
It recognizes the reality of prakrti and puru§as or individual 
souls. Both are eternal. Prakrti is unconscious. Puru§as are 
conscious. Prakrti is active and mutable. Puru§as are 
inactive and immutable. Prakrti is composed of sattva, ’rajas 
and tamas, which are finer than atoms and modified into all 
physical, biological and psychical entities. The mind (manas), 
the intellect (buddhi) and egoism (ahaihkara) are modifications 
of prakrti, which is the root-evolvent of matter, life and mind. 
Prakrti evolves for the experience of purusas, and dissolves for 
their liberation. There is unconscious finality in its evolution 
and dissolution. The world is real and independent of the 
perceiving selves. The effects are real modifications of their 
causes. They pre-exist in their causes. They are mere redistri- 
butions of sattva, rajas and tamas contained in their causes. 
Sattva is mind-stuff or essence. Rajas is energy. Tamas is 
mass. Evolution is unfoldment. Dissolution is involution or 
enfoldment. The theory of evolution is propounded by the 
Samkhya in a scientific manner. The individual souls are 
essentially conscious and eternal. They are knowers of the 
modifications of praki-iti including mental modes. Feeling, 
willing and activity belong to buddhi, which is a modification 
of prakrti with preponderance of sattva. The souls are etern- 
ally pure and liberated. They are reflected in buddhi which 
is transparent, erroneously identify themselves with it, and are 
bound to empirical life. They wrongly think themselves to be 
enjoying, suffering and active agents. Non-discrimination is 
the cause of their bondage. Discrimination is the cause of their 
liberation. When they know themselves to be absolutely 
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distinct from their minds and bodies, they realize their intrinsic 
freedom and absolute purity. The Samkhya advocates spiritual- 
istic pluralism, and rejects the notion of God as the creator of 
the world. Its atheism is antagonistic to the absolutism of the 
Upani§ads. But its concept of the self as pure consciousness,, 
witness, or seer resembles the Upani§adic concept of the Atman, 
though it is uncompromising in its spiritualistic pluralism. 

The Yoga engrafts the concept of God upon the Samkhya 
dualism of prakrti and puru§as, and makes it theistic. It is 
called the theistic Samkhya. Prakrti is eternal, unconscious 
and mutable. Purusas are eternal, conscious and immutable. 
God upsets the equilibrium of sattva, rajas and tamas by mere 
proximity, and starts the evolution of prakrti. He directs its 
evolution as the efl&cient cause of the modifications of sattva, 
rajas and tamas into the various kinds of physical, biological 
and psychical entities by removing barriers to their production. 
He does not create prakrti or the world. He merely removes 
obstacles to the modification of sattva, rajas and tamas into 
diverse effects. He does not create the individual souls. They 
can attain liberation without meditation on God, which is one 
of the means of attaining super conscious trance and liberation. 
He helps an aspirant practise the art of yoga by removing 
impediments to it. He is the supreme, omniscient, perfect 
person. He is not the creator of prakrti and purusas. He is 
not immanent in them. He transcends them. He is not inti- 
mately connected with them. So the concept of God is not 
organically connected with the concepts of prakrti and purusas 
in the Yoga system. 

The special feature of this system is comprehensive treat- 
ment of the art of yoga, which is assumed to be one of the 
methods of achieving moksa by all other systems. The eight- 
fold yoga consists in discipline of the body, regulation of life- 
forces, and concentration of mind. It aims at absolute control 
over the psychophysical organism. It seeks to uproot the 
unconscious individual and racial dispositions (samskara) of 
false knowledge (avidya) which is the cause of bondage. It is 
a means to the intuitive realization of the self as an eternally 
pure and free spirit. The practice of yoga liberates occult 
powers of the mind, such as clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
telepathy, thought-transference and the like, which are consi- 
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dered to be impediments to the realization of mok§a when they 
are consciously pursued and utilized for worldly powers. 

The IVGmamsa is atheistic. It rejects the notion of God 
as the creator of the world. It admits the reality of the world 
and the finite souls. The world is self-existent and composed 
of the atoms of earth, water, fire, and air. But these atoms are 
the least perceptible particles of matter corresponding to the 
triads of the Vaife§ika. The material objects are produced by 
their causes, and adapted to the enjoyments and sufferings of 
the individual souls according to the impersonal Lfaw of Karma, 
which is not administered by God. Physical causation is sub- 
servient to moral causation. But it is not grounded in the will- 
causality of God. The individual souls are eternal spirits. They 
are knowing, feehng, and active agents. They can attain libera- 
tion by action (karma) and knowledge (jnana). The Mimamsa 
is called Karma-Mimamsa because it lays strees on the per- 
formance of duties prescribed by the Vedas. 

There are two schools of Mimam^ founded by Prabh^ara 
and Kumarila. There are essential differences in their epistemo- 
logy and ontology. But both admit the self-validity of know- 
ledge, eternity of the Vedas, and eternity of sounds, and reject 
the concept of God as the creator of the world and the composer 
of the Vedas. Prabhakara recognizes the categories of sub- 
stance, quality, action, generality, subsistence or inherence, 
force and similarity. He rejects the Vaise§ika categories of 
particularity and non-existence. Kumarila admits the categories 
of substance, quality, action, generality, and non-existence. 
He rejects the Vai&§ika categories of particularity and in- 
herence. He rejects the categories of force and similarity recog- 
nized by Prabhakara. The Mimamsa philosophy of nature 
resembles the Nyaya-Vaife§ika view. 

The Vedanta deals with the nature and knowledge of 
Brahman. Its central concept is Brahman or God. It systema- 
tizes the teachings of the Upanisads. There are two main 
schools of the Vedmta : (1) the Advaita Vedanta founded by 
Samkara ; (2) the Visi§tadvaita Vedanta founded by Ramanuja. 
Samkara advocates absolutism or spiritualistic monism. He 
regards the indeterminate Brahman as the ontological reality, 
and God, the individual souls and the world as phenomenal 
appearances which have only empirical reality. Brahman 
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associated with Maya or cosmic nescience is God (Isvara), the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the world, and the dispenser 
of the I/aw of Karma. Brahman limited by avidya, a fragment 
of cosmic nescience, or its product, the psychophysical organism, 
is an individual self (jiva). The world-appearance is false ; it 
is a modification of Maya which is neither existent nor non- 
existent, but indefinable. It projects the false appearance of 
the multiform world. It is a power of Isvara who is not deluded 
by it. The finite self is identical with Brahman or Atman, 
which is the eternal, undifferenced, pure consciousness and bliss. 
It realizes its infinitude and absoluteness when it destroys 
avidya and acquires vidya or intuition. Emowledge is the means 
to liberation. Brahman is pure identity devoid of difference. 
Samkara is a staunch advocate of pure monism. His uncom- 
promising absolutism satisfies the irrepressible monistic im- 
pulse of the philosophical mind. He believes in degrees of 
reality, — ^the ontological reality of Brahman or Atman, the 
empirical reality of the individual souls and the world, and the 
illusory reality of dreams, reveries and illusions. He recognizes 
the empirical reality of morality and religion, which should be 
transcended by integral knowledge or intuition of Brahman as 
pure identity. He believes in progressive transcendence of 
empirical individuality, and intuitive realizaton of its identity 
with Brahman. He recognizes gradual release through the 
worship of God and the performance of the prescribed duties, 
and embodied release here and now through integral know- 
ledge. 

R^anuja is the founder of the Vi^§tadvaita Vedanta or 
qualified monism. He identifies Brahman with Isvara, and 
regards him as the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world, 
and the Lord of the Law of Karma. He conceives of God as 
endowed with excellent qualities and devoid of impure qualities. 
He recognizes internal difference within Brahman. The con- 
scious souls (cit) and the unconscious world (acit) are the 
attributes, modes, or accessories of Brahman, which are in- 
separably related to him. They constitute his body. Brahman 
is their soul. He is a unity-in-difference. There is a difference 
of attributes or modes in the unity of the divine substance. God 
is the efficient cause and the material cause of the world. It is 
a modification of prakrti which is a powder of God. Maya is 
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prak^ which is real. It is composed of sattva, rajas and tamas 
which are divine powers. It is modified into the world which is 
real. The individual souls are real and eternal egos. They 
have knowledge of external objects. They are knowers, and 
not pure consciousness. Knowledge without a knowing self 
and known objects is an unreal abstraction. Bondage is due to 
ignorance. Liberation is due to the triple method of disinterested 
actions (niskama karma), devotion (bhakti), and knowledge 
(jnana) of God. It is not identity (samya) but essential com- 
munity (sadharmya) with God. The finite souls, which are con- 
scious monads, do not lose their integrity in Brahman in the 
state of release. The world, the finite souls and God are real 
and inseparably related to one another. During dissolution the 
world and the individual souls exist in Brahman in a causal 
condition. After creation they exist in him in a manifest, 
effected condition. The souls (cit) and the world (acit) are the 
attributes of Brahman, and cannot exist apart from him. The 
divine substance also cannot exist apart from its attributes, con- 
scious and unconscious. There is inseparable relation 
(ap^haksiddhi) among them. The souls (cit) are irreducible to 
matter (acit). Matter is irreducible to soul or spirit. Brahman 
is immanent in the finite souls and the world as their inner 
guide (antaryamin), and transcends them as their Lord. He 
harmonizes all differences within his all-embracing unity. He is 
the perfect person. He redeems the human souls from bondage 
by his grace. Ramanuja’s qualified monism satisfies the reli- 
gious impulse for commtmion with God, the eternal embodiment 
of the intrinsic values. He advocates theism as distinguished 
from Samkara’s Absolutism. 

There are other minor schools of theistic Vedanta founded 
by Madhva, Nimbarka, Vallabha and Jiva Goswami. They 
recognize the reality of the determinate and qualified Brahman 
or God, the individual souls and the world. ^ladhva advocates 
pluralistic theism. He admits the fivefold difference between 
God and the finite souls, God and matter, souls and matter, 
one soul and another, and one material thing and another. 
These eternal distinctions are held together in the integrity of 
Brahman. Nimbarka recognizes difference and non-difference 
or identity between Brahman and the individual souls and the 
world. The world is the transformation of the conscious energies 
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(cit-sakti) and the unconscious energies (acit~&kti) of Brahman. 
The individual souls are parts of Brahman. Vallabha recognizes 
three grades of reality. Brahman is the full manifestation of his 
being, consciousness, bliss and qualities of sovereignty. The 
individual souls are difierent parts of Brahman with the quality 
of bliss suppressed. Matter is Brahman with consciousness and 
bliss suppressed. There is concealment of the divine qualities 
in the jivas and matter. The souls are God’s own parts. There 
is non-difference between the whole and its parts. God is im- 
mutable and yet modified into the world. He creates prakrti 
and its gunas, which are modified into the world. All mate- 
rial objects are parts of his being, which are non-different from 
him. The jivas and the world are essentially non-different from 
God. This doctrine is called pure monism (suddhMvaitavada). 
Jiva Goswami conceives of the I^ord as the perfect being 
possessed of infinite qualities. He exists in his essential nature 
in a transcendental sphere through his essential power. He 
exists as jivas or souls through his inessential power. He exists 
as unconscious prakrti through his external power of maya. 
He creates the world through his maya^kti. He conceals the 
knowledge of the souls through his jivamaya. The jivas and 
the world are the energies of God. The essential divinity of 
the jivas is concealed by avidya which is dispelled by the grace 
of God. All schools of theistic Vedanta lay stress on devotion 
and self-surrender to God as the primary means of release. 

Sometimes Mimamsa is called Purva IMimamsa because it 
deals with rituals (karma) whose performance is a propaedeudic to 
the pursuit of the knowledge of Brahman. The Vedanta is called 
Uttara I\limamsa because it deals with the nature of Brahman 
and the means of knowing him. Dharma is the central concept 
of the Mimamsa. Brahman is the central concept of the 
Vedanta. 

The Carvaka, the Buddhist, and the Jaina are the heterodox 
schools. They reject the authority of the Vedas and the con- 
cept of God. The Carvaka advocates materialism, atheism, 
positivism, and hedonism. He admits the reality of the vrorld 
only, composed of the gross elements of earth, water, fire, and 
air which are perceptible. He regards consciousness as an 
epiphenomenon of the body, and the self as the body endued 
with consciousness. He denies the existence of God and the 
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permanent self, pre-existence and future life, heaven and hell, 
and transmigration and liberation. He condemns religion as 
priestcraft, and enjoins the pursuit of bodily pleasure. He 
denies the existence of all supersensible entities. 

The Buddhists are phenomenalists. They regard change or 
becoming as the stuff of reality. Everything is impermanent. 
The Brahman of the Upani§ads, that is eternal and unchanging, 
is a figment of imagination. There is no permanent self. The 
self is an aggregate of changing bodily and mental processes. 
It is a series of momentary cognitions, feelings, volitions, and 
mental dispositions. The material objects are conglomerations 
of impermanent sensible qualities. The world is dynamic and 
subject to the law of causality. The Eaw of Karma governs 
the physical order, the biological order, and the moral order. 
The Buddhists believe in pre-existence, future hfe, transmigra- 
tion, and Hberation. They lay stress on the conquest of passions 
and the cultivation of non-injury, good-will and love for man- 
kind and sentient creatures. 

The Hinayana Buddhists are realists, while the Mahayana 
Buddhists are idealists. The Vaibhasikas and the Sautrmtikas 
are Hinayanists. The former advocate direct realism, and main- 
tain that external objects are directly perceived. The latter 
advocate indirect realism, and maintain that impermanent 
external objects are inferred from their ideas in the mind. The 
Yogac^as and the Madhyamikas are Mahayanists. The former 
are generally subjective idealists, w^ho deny the existence of 
external objects, and regard them as ideas of the percipient mind 
or stream of ideas. Some Yogacaras are absolute ideahsts, who 
regard the eternal, pure consciousness (vijnaptimatrata) as the 
absolute reality. It is transformed into the Alayavijnana, the 
cosmic mind, w^hich generates empirical subjects and empirical 
objects. The Madhyamikas regard the reality as essenceless, 
predicateless, indefinable and incomprehensible, and look upon 
external objects and subjective ideas as mere appearances. The 
Mahayanists smuggle in the concept of the Absolute discarded 
by the Buddha. 

The Jainas are avowed atheists. They deny the existence 
of God as the creator of the world. They admit the reality of 
the world and the permanent souls which are heterogeneous in 
their nature. The world is material while the souls are spiri- 
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tual. Matter, the principle of motion (dhanna), the principle 
of rest (adhanna) , space, and time constitute the non-soul (ajiva) . 
The world is composed of homogeneous atoms. It is multiform 
and diverse, and contains an infinite number of substances with 
infinite qualities, modes and relations to one another. It con- 
tains being and becoming, permanence and change, unity and 
plurality, generality and particularity, and various other aspects. 
It is self-existent and not created by God. The souls are per- 
manent spiritual entities endued with infinite knowledge,, 
infinite perception, infinite bliss, and infinite power. They can 
realize these innate qualities, when they remove the crust of 
karma-matter on it by rigid moral discipline. Karmas are infra- 
atomic particles of matter produced by impure thoughts, 
emotions and actions, which encrust the souls and veil their 
innate powers. When they are completely destroyed, the souls 
shine forth in their innate glory, and become omniscient. They 
work out their own salvation by right faith, right knowledge, 
and right conduct. Matter and spirits constitute the reality, 
which are irreducible to each other. The Jainas advocate 
realism, dualism, spiritualistic pluralism, and atheism. They 
profess rehgion without God like early Buddhism. 

The Carvaka, the Nyaya, the Vai^sika, and the Mimamsa 
are dealt with in this volume. The Samkhya, the Yoga, Bud- 
dhism, Jainism, and the Vedmta are discussed in the second 
volume. 

3. The Common Ideas in the Systems of Indian Philosophy. 

L The Reality of the World. 

All schools of Indian philosophy recognize the reality of 
the world. The Carvaka admits the reality of the world com- 
posed of the gross elements of earth, water, fire and air. The 
Buddhist realists maintain that the world is composed of atoms, 
which are combined into gross impermanent objects. The 
Vaibh^ikas regard them as objects of direct perception. The 
Sautrantikas regard them as objects of inference. The Jainas 
regard the world as composed of homogeneous atoms. The 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika recognize the reality of the world in 
time and space, which is composed of heterogeneous atoms, 
governed by the law of causality, and subservient to the Law 
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of Karma. The world is a physical order and a moral order. 
Physical causation is subservient to moral causation. The 
Mimamsa also regards the world as formed out of atoms under 
the guidance of the Taw of Karma. The Samkhya, the Yoga, 
and the theistic Vedanta regard the world as evolved out of 
prakrti consisting of sattva, rajas and tamas. Sattva is the 
principle of manifestation. Rajas is the principle of energy. 
Tamas is the principle of obstruction or inertia. The theistic 
Vedanta regards prakrti as the power of God. The Yoga re- 
gards prakiti as independent of God. The Sariikhya does not 
believe in God. 

The Advaita Vedanta of Samkara regards the world as a 
false appearance from the standpoint of the Absolute. But it 
recognizes the empirical reality of the world-appearance. It does 
not consider it to be an illusion. But it denies the ontological 
reality of the world. The Madhyamika also recognizes the 
empirical reality of the world-appearance. The Yogacara reduces 
the external objects to mere ideas of the perceiving mind. He 
does not recognize their extra-mental reality. The majority of 
the systems of Indian philosophy admit the reality of the world. 

The world is a spatio-temporal and causal order. It exists 
in time and space, and is governed by causality. Time-relation, 
space-relation, and cause-effect-relation are constitutive of the 
cosmic order. Every finite positive entity is produced and des- 
troyed. But atoms are indivisible and eternal. Causation is 
production or modification. An effect is a fresh emergence out 
of its cause or its modification. Causation is subject to a law. 
There is uniformity of causation. Particular causes produce 
particular effects in particular times, in particular places, and 
under particular circumstances. All events are governed by 
the law of causation. Physical causation is subordinate to moral 
causation. Diverse effects are adapted to enjoyments and 
sufferings of the individual souls. Periodic creation and dissolu- 
tion of the world are generally admitted. The theory of cosmic 
evolution is clearly enunciated in the Samkhya-Yoga literature. 
Evolution is transition from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous, from the indeterminate to the determinate, from the 
incoherent to the coherent. Every system of philosophy must 
admit the reality of the world, at least as an appearance, 
account for its variety and multiplicity, and provide for the 
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realization of our practical needs. It must not undermine our 
practical life. 


2. The Reality of the Self, 

The reality of the permanent self is generally admitted. 
Among the heterodox schools the Carvaka denies the reality 
of the self, and identifies it with the body endued with conscious- 
ness. He regards consciousness as an epiphenomenon of the 
body. The Buddhist denies the reality of the permanent self, 
and regards it as a series of momentary ideas. Only the Jaina 
admits the reality of the permanent self as a knowing, feeling 
and active agent. All orthodox schools of Indian philosophy 
admit the reality of the Atman or self as a permanent spiritual 
substance. The Nyaya and the Vai&§ika regard the self as an 
eternal substance endued with cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, volition, merit and demerit. Consciousness is not its 
essence, but an adventitious quality. It acquires consciousness 
in conjunction with the body and the internal organ (manas). 
The Mimamsa also holds the same view. Kumarila regards 
knowledge as a mode or activity of the self. Prabh^ara regards 
it as a quality of the self. In dreamless sleep and release the 
self is devoid of consciousness. The Saxhkhya and the Yoga 
regard the self as an eternal spirit whose essence is conscious- 
ness. Consciousness is its essential property, not an adventitious 
quality. Feeling and activity are qualities of the intellect 
(buddhi), which is a modification of prakrti. But the self 
(puru§a) is devoid of them ; it is feelingless and inactive ; it is 
only a knower of the modifications of prakrti. The Nyaya- 
Vai^sika, the S^khya-Yoga, and the Mimamsa admit the 
plurality of selves to account for their variety of experiences, 
bondage and liberation. But the Advaita Vedanta admits the 
reality of one Self or Atman, which is pure being, pure 
consciousness and pure bliss. It identifies the Atman with 
Brahman. It regards the individual self (jiva) as the Atman 
limited by avidya, or the mind-body-complex produced by it. 
It recognizes the empirical reality of the individual self. It 
denies its ontological reality. The Visistadvaita Vedanta admits 
its ontological reality, and regards it as a part of Brahman. The 
concept of the Atman is fundamental in Indian philosophy. 
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The Samkhya and the Mimamsa deny the existence of God, 
but they admit the reality of the self, and its bondage and 
liberation. The Jaina also denies the existence of God, but 
admits the reality of permanent souls and their bondage and 
liberation. The concept of God is not so fundamental in the 
systems of Indian philosophy as that of the self (atman). 

3. The Law of Karina. 

All schools of Indian philosophy except the Carvaka believe 
in the Taw of Karma. As we sow, so we reap. A right action 
inevitably produces a good consequence. A wrong action in- 
evitably produces a bad consequence. Performance of a duty 
or a prescribed action produces a merit (punya) or virtue 
(dharma) in the soul. Violation of a duty or commission of a 
forbidden action produces a demerit (papa) or vice (adharma) in 
it. A merit or virtue produces happiness. A demerit or vice 
produces misery. Merit and demerit are unseen agencies 
(adrsta) which mature in course of time and bear fruits either 
in this life or in a future life. They are predisposing causes of 
happiness and misery while external objects are their exciting 
causes. There is no escape from the consequences of actions. 
Their fruits must be reaped in this life or in a future life. What 
is sown must be reaped. There is no destruction of the fruits of 
right and wrong actions (krtapranajja) . But what is not sown 
cannot be reaped. One can never reap the fruits of actions 
undone (akrtabhyagama) . The Taws of Karma is the inexorable 
law of moral causation. 

The Buddhist, the Jaina, the Samkhya and the Mimamsa 
believe in an impersonal Taw of Karma w^hich adjusts the realm 
of nature to the realm of spirits. It adapts the physical order 
to the moral order. It adjusts physical objects to the souls* 
happiness and misery in accordance with their merits and 
demerits. But the other systems believe in God who is the 
dispenser of the Taw of Karma. He creates the physical objects 
out of atoms or prakrti or his own nature and adjusts them to 
the unseen agencies (adrsta) in the individual souls. 

Merits and demerits are called karmas. At a particular time 
we have accumulated karmas of the past births (prarabdha 
karma) and karmas which are being acquired in this birth 
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(sandyartiana karma) to which will be added karmas which will 
be acquired in future (an^abdha karma). They determine the 
kind of birth, length of life, and enjoyments and sufferings.^ 
The Jaina regards karmas as infra-sensible particles of matter 
generated by passions and evil actions, which encrust the soul 
and obscure its innate qualities/ 

4. Transmigration, 

Metempsychosis or transmigration of the soul is a corollary 
of the Taw of Karma, which demands that right actions must 
have good consequences and that wrong actions must have bad 
consequences. Merits and demerits produced by right and 
wrong actions determine the kinds of birth. Excessive merits 
transport the souls to heaven, and make them celestial beings. 
Excessive demerits make them assume the bodies of beasts, 
birds and insects. Well-balanced merits and demerits make 
them transmigrate into human bodies. The souls are eternal. 
They are neither born nor destroyed. Their birth is association 
with bodies. Their death is dissociation from bodies. They 
survive the death of their bodies and assume other bodies, 
superhuman, human or subhuman, which are appropriate to the 
moral outfits acquired by them in the present births. They 
reincarnate in the bodies which will be the fit vehicles for 
enjoying the consequences of their actions in this life. The 
same soul continues through different births. Transmigration 
presupposes the permanence and continuity of the soul which 
assumes different bodies. All orthodox schools believe in the 
permanence and transmigration of the soul. 

The Carvakas do not admit the reality of the soul as distinct 
from the body, and so do not believe in its transmigration. The 
Bauddhas do not recognize the permanence of the soul. They 
regard it as a flux of ever-changing psychoses. But still they 
believe in its transmigration. The last psychosis embodying the 
dispositions of all past psychoses in the stream of consciousness 
assumes a body appropriate to it, and produces the initial 
consciousness in the new foetus. There is continuity of the 
same series of consciousness in its different births. There is 


* HIP., Vol. II, pp. 170-73. 

* HIP., Vol. n, pp. 224-26. 
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^transmigration of character* from the present birth to the future 
birth. Though the Buddhists deny the permanence of the soul, 
they believe in the transmigration of the same series of 
cognitions. The Jainas recognize the reality of the permanent 
soul and its transmigration. The idea of transmigration is 
common to all systems of Indian philosophy except the Carvaka 
school. 


5. Sathsdra. 

Sams^a is a beginningless series of births and deaths. It is 
bondage (bandha) to embodied life in the spatio-temporal world. 
It is imprisonment of the eternal pure spirit in a destructible 
impure body. It is due to ignorance (avidya) or false knowledge 
(mithyajhana). The SMikhya and the Yoga regard non- 
discrimination (aviveka) of the self {puru§a) and prakrti as the 
cause of bondage. The Nyaya, the Vai&§ika, the Mimamsa and 
the Vedanta consider the soul to be eternal. When it is errone- 
ously identified with the impermanent mind-body-complex, it 
is entangled in bondage. The Nyaya describes the cause of 
bondage thus : pain is due to birth ; birth is due to actions ; 
actions are due to faults ; faults are due to false knowledge 
(mithyajnana).'* Attachment, aversion and delusion are faults 
which are the springs of action. They are due to false knowledge 
of painful and transitory objects as pleasant and eternal. So 
bondage is due to false knowledge. Buddhism considers the self 
to be an impermanent aggregate of bodily and mental processes, 
and ascribes bondage to a false sense of individuality. The im- 
permanent mind-body-complex is wrongly considered to be the 
permanent self. This false knowledge gives rise to bondage. 
Bondage is produced by false knowledge. It is terminated by 
true knowledge. 

6. Initial Pessimism and Ultimate Optimism, 

Indian philosophy is branded as pessimistic. Life abounds 
in suffering. Pain is the invariable accompaniment of embodied 
life. Samsara is a beginningless series of births and deaths which 
are painful. The Buddha says : ‘"Birth is painful, decay is 
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painful ; disease is painful ; death is painful ; union with the 
ulipleasant is painful ; separation from the pleasant is painful,** 
lyife is full of suffering. The world is a vale of tears. But 
the Buddha preaches the four noble truths: (1) There is 
suffering. (2) There is a cause of suffering. (3) There is cessation 
of suffering. (4) There is a way to stop suffering. Nirvana is 
absolute extinction of suffering. The Saihkhya recognizes three 
kinds of pain ; pain due to bodily diseases and mental troubles, 
(adhyatmika); pain due to other men and animals (adhibhautika) ; 
and pain due to supernatural agencies (adhidaivika). Embodied 
life full of suffering is bondage. Absolute negation of the three-- 
fold suffering is release.^ The Yoga admits three kinds of pain* 
The enjojunent of sensual pleasures gives rise to painful con- 
sequences. Thirst for them is intensified by enjoyment. The 
pain generated by the enjoyment of sensual pleasures is con- 
sequential (parinamaduhkha). Attachment for sensual pleasures 
involves aversion to those who thwart the desire for their 
enjoyment, which is painful (tnpaduhkha). Feelings of pleasure 
and pain produce their dispositions (samskara). They produce- 
recollections of pleasure and pain. They produce actions. They 
produce merits and demerits. They produce pleasure and pain. 
The cycle of pain due to dispositions (samskaradulbkha) conti- 
nues. Release is complete destruction of these dispositions and 
absolute freedom of the self from the mind and its modes,® All 
kinds of pain are extirpated in the state of release. So Indian 
philosophy is characterized by initial pessimism and ultimate- 
optimism.^ 


7. Mok^a, 

The idea of liberation {mok§a) is common to all systems of 
Indian philosophy. Only the Carvaka materialist does not 
believe in it. He regards dependence as bondage, and independ- 
ence as release. Buddhism regards complete extinction of 
suffering as nirvana. Joy, sorrow, anger, fear, and lust are 


®SPS., t. 1. HIP., Vol. II, pp. 72-73. 

•YS., ii. 15. HIP., Vol. II, pp. 144-45. 

' The Taittinya Upanisad says, *‘A1I creatures spring from bliss, are 
sustained by bliss, and reabsorbed in bliss.’’ *‘Who would live if 
Brahman were not bliss?” Joy is the sustaining principle in life. This, 
is optimism. 
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passions, which are compared to fire. Nirvana is complete 
extinction of the fire of passions. Some Buddhists regard it as 
a state of positive bliss. Others regard it as an ineffable state 
beyond empirical pleasure and pain. The Jaina considers com- 
plete destruction of karma-matter investing the soul and realiza- 
tion of its infinite perception, infinite knowledge, infinite bhss 
and infinite power as release. Omniscience is liberation. 

The Nyaya and the Vai&§ika look upon the existence of 
the self in its natural condition as liberation. It consists in 
absolute cessation of pain. It consists in complete destruction 
of the qualities of the soul, — cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, volition, disposition, merit and demerit. The Mimamsa 
also considers complete destruction of merit and demerit and 
absolute extinction of pain as release. In release the self is 
divested of all experience, and remains in its pure essence. The 
Samkhya considers absolute negation of threefold suffering as 
release. In the state of release there is complete isolation of the 
self from the mind-body-complex, which is a modification of 
prakrti. There is complete destruction of mental functions and 
dispositions. The Yoga also considers complete isolation 
(kaivalya) of the self from the mind (buddhi) and its modes and 
dispositions as release. In the state of release the self abides in 
its essential nature, and realizes its intrinsic nature. The 
Advaita Vedanta regards the intuitive realization of identity 
of the individual self with Brahman or the eternal being, con- 
sciousness and bliss as release. Release is a state of infinite 
bliss. The Visi§tadvaita Vedanta regards similarity of the self 
with God in essence (sadharmya) as release, which is a blissful 
state. So the idea of liberation (mok§a) is common to all systems 
of Indian philosophy. 

8. The Unity of Sddhand, 

They also lay down the means to the attainment of libera- 
tion. Disinterested performance of the prescribed duties relating 
to the castes and the stages of life (ni§kama karma) purifies the 
mind. Sometimes ni§kama karma is said to be the means to per- 
fection. Work with dispassion and equanimity of mind un- 
perturbed by pleasure and pain is the moral ideal for the regula- 
tion of life. Devotion (bhakti) and self-surrender to God 

15 
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(prapatti), taking refuge in him (saranapatti), and service to 
the preceptor are considered to be the means of release. Un- 
motived and unswerving devotion to God brings down his grace 
on the devotee, which gives him release. Devotion gives the 
saving knowledge. Yoga facilitates the attainment of true 
knowledge. It consists in sense-restrains, moral observances, 
bodily posture, breath-control, withdrawal of the sense-organs 
from their objects, fixation of mind, meditation, and trance. 
When the mind meditates on the self, and is absorbed in it, 
it dissolves, as it were, in the self, which manifests itself in its 
real nature. Yoga is a method of acquiring knowledge of the 
self and God, which is regarded as a means of release. Morality 
is an indispensable preliminary to meditation and trance. Non- 
injmry, non-stealing, truthfulness, sex-restraint and non-cove- 
tousness are the restraints (yama). Purity of body and mind, 
contentment, penance, study of the scripttues, and meditation 
on God are the moral observances (niyama) . They are included 
in the eightfold yoga. Discrimination of the eternal and the 
non-etemal, dispassion for enjoyment of happiness on earth 
and in heaven, sense-control, mind-control, endruance, with- 
drawal of the senses from their objects, faith in the Atman or 
Brahman, and desire for release are auxiliary to enquiry into 
the nature of Brahman. True knowledge depends upon con- 
quest of the lusts of the flesh and passions and desires of the 
mind, purity of body and mind, freedom from selfishness and 
egoism, tolerance of spirit, universal good-wfill and selflessness. 
Morality is an indispensable propaedeutic to acquisition of true 
knowledge. Knowledge (jnana) is considered to be the chief 
means of release. The Nyaya-Vaise§ika considers true know- 
ledge of the reality (tattvajnana) as the means of liberation. 
True knowledge destroys false knowledge, which generates 
attachment, aversion and delusion, which are the springs of 
action. The Samkhya-Yoga regards discrimination (viveka) of 
the self from the not-self or prakrti and its modifications as the 
cause of release. The Advaita Vedanta considers the intuitive 
knowledge of identity of the jiva with Brahman as its cause. 
The knowledge of difference is ignorance (avidya). The know- 
ledge of identity is vidya, which leads to life eternal. The 
Visi§tadvaita Vedanta considers disinterested performance of 
duties, devotion and self-surrender to God, taking shelter in him. 
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and knowledge of the self’s dependence on God as the means 
of release. It looks upon essential similarity with God as libera- 
tion, Mok§a is a state of transcendental purity beyond empiri- 
cal 'morality. There is complete transcendence of virtue and 
vice in it. Even the potencies (vasana) or dispositions (samskara) 
of actions are completely destroyed in it. 

But though supermoral perfection {mok§a) is the supreme 
end, happiness (kama) and virtue (dharma) are the subordinate 
ends. Wealth (artha) also as a means to happiness is a sub- 
ordinate end. Wealth should be subordinated to happiness. 
Happiness should be subordinated to virtue. Virtue should be 
subordinated to mok§a. Kanada defines virtue as what is con- 
ducive to earthly happiness and mok§a.® A well-integrated 
harmonious life of enlightened intellect, selfless emotions, and 
disciplined will in pursuit of happiness, virtue, transcendental 
pturity, and good of mankind (lokasamgraha) is the ideal. 

9. Pramanas, 

Indian philosophy is not dogmatic and uncritical. Every 
system of philosophy is based on epistemology or theory of 
knowledge. The Carvaka recognizes perception only as a means 
of valid knowledge (pramana). The Bauddha recognizes per- 
ception and inference as pramanas. The Vaife§ika also holds 
the same view. The Samkhya recognizes perception, inference 
and testimony as pramanas. The Nyaya recognizes perception, 
inference, comparison and testimony as pramanas. Prabhakara 
{IVGmamsa) recognizes i>erception, inference, comparison, testi- 
mony and presumption as pramanas. Kumarila (Mimamsa) 
and the Advaita Vedanta recognize perception (pratyak§a), in- 
ference (anumana), comparison (upamana), testimony (sabda), 
presumption (arthapatti), and non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) 
as pramanas. They discuss the nature, object, conditions and 
grounds of valid knowledge. Inference is a chief means of valid 
knowledge. 


10. The Authority of the Vedas, 

All orthodox schools of philosophy recognize the authority 
of the Vedas. They cite the authority of the Upani§ads in 


* Yato’ bhyudayanih^reyasasiddhih sa dharmah. VS., i. 1. 2. 
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support of their views, and build up their systems of philo- 
sophy on rational speculation (tarka) in harmony with the 
teachings of the Vedas. Reason cannot yield unquestionable 
certainty in respect of supersensible entities. Reason is over- 
thrown by reason. It cannot land us in the solid foundation of 
truth. Reason is subordinated to the authority of the Vedas, 
which is regarded as the authority of intuition. Intuition is the 
immediate apprehension of the reality. It is not immediate 
perception. It transcends discursive thought. It is supra- 
intellectual direct apprehension. It is higher immediacy. Reason 
(tarka) is regarded as subordinate to intuition (anubhava). 
Intuition can override reason. But reason cannot overthrow 
intuition. Reasoning should be carried on under the guidance 
of intuition. But the different schools of Indian philosophy are 
not mere elaborations of the teachings of the Upani§ads with 
the help of reason. They invent different theories of the Reality 
by systematic logical reasoning, appeal to those texts of the 
Upani§ads which are in favour of their conclusions, and con- 
sider those opposed to their theories as spurious or explain them 
away. Even the different schools of the Vedanta build their 
theories of the Reality on logical reason and philosophical 
speculation, and endeavour to harmonize the relevant texts of 
the Upanisads with one another in the light of their preconceived 
theories. The Kyaya, the Vaise§ika, the Samkhya, the Yoga, 
the Mimamsa, and the Vedanta widely diverge from one another 
in their philosophical speculations, though they all accept the 
authority of the Vedas. They all regard consciousness as the 
fundamental test of the real. What is actually experienced by 
consciousness (samvit) is considered to be real, and what is 
not so experienced is considered to be unreal. Consciousness 
is the ultimate court of appeal in knowing anything to be real.® 
So orthodox Indian philosophy is not dogmatic and authoritarian. 


• Samvid eva hi bhagavati visayasattvavagame laranam. PP., p. 22, 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PHn^OSOPHY OF THE CARVAKA 


1. Materialism, Hedonism and Secularism, 

The word Cdrvdka is derived from either Cdruvdk or sweet- 
tongned, or carv, to eat. The Carvakas were exponents of the 
doctrine of egoistic hedonism. Their motto was : ‘Eat, drink, 
and be merry \ Their views were attractive to the common 
people. Therefore they were called Eokayatikas, and their 
doctrine was called Loknyatamata. Brhaspati is said to be the 
foimder of the Carvaka philosophy. About a dozen aphorisms 
(sutra) are ascribed to him, which are quoted by Kamalasila, 
Jayanta Bhatta, Prabhacandra, Madhavacarya and Guparatna. 
A work in verse is ascribed to Brhaspati, Some verses are 
quoted by Madhavacarya in Sarvadarsanasarhgraha in his exposi- 
tion of the Carvaka system. Eokayata, Brhaspati and his 
followers (barhaspatya) are mentioned in Arthasdstra.^ A con- 
sistent and complete account of the Carvaka system is not 
found in any work written by a Carvaka thinker. It has to be 
reconstructed from the exposition of the doctrine by its 
Buddhist, Jaina, and Hindu critics. Accounts of the Carvaka 
system are found in Sarvadarsanasathgraha and §addarsana~ 
samuccaya. 

The Carvakas regard perception as the only means of valid 
knowledge, and reject the validity of inference. They are free 
thinkers. They reject the authority of the Vedas and the 
supremacy of the Brahmanas. They are naturalists and acci- 
dentalists, and reject final causes and universality of causation. 
They are materialists, positivists, atheists and hedonists. They 
identify the soul with the body, and deny pre-existence, future 
life. Law of Karma, heaven and hell, bondage and release, 
and the existence of God. They admit the reality of gross 
matter. Only they advocate egoistic hedonism in ethics. 


^ Hiriyanna : Oidlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 187 ; Das Gupta : 
History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. HI, p. 533; TRD. on SDSM., p. 300; 
Arthafestra, Mysore, 1924, pp. 6, 63, 177, 192. 
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The germs of the doctrine are found in the earlier texts. 
In Kathopani§ad Naciketas asks Yama whether there is exis- 
tence after death. Some assert survival after death. Others 
deny it. Yama replies that the persons, who are dull of intel- 
lect like children and infatuated with pride of wealth assert 
the reality of this world only, and deny the reality of the next 
world. This implies that a view was current that there was no 
future world or the next world.^ The Carvaka denial of the 
next world is admnbrated here. In Brhaddranyaka Upani§ad 
also this view is given. Yajnavalkya speaks to Maitreyi, 
“Arising out of these material elements one enters into them 
again and vanishes. After death there is no consciousness.’*® 
Here Yajnavalkya refers to the materialistic view of the self as 
identical with the body and denial of its survival after death. 
In Chdndogya Upanisad Prajapati explains the nature of the 
self (atman) to gods (deva) and demons (asura). Virocana, a 
demon, instructed by him, clothes his body with a fine dress, 
adores it with ornaments, and looks into the image of his body 
in a pan of water. Prajapati says, ‘That is the Self, the immor- 
tal, the fearless*. Virocana departs with a tranquil heart, and 
teaches the demons this doctrine : ‘A person should make him- 
self happy here on earth. He should serve himself. He who 
makes himself happy here on earth, who serves himself, obtains 
both this world and the next world.’* One who is a non- 
believer, who does not practise charity and sacrifices, who adorns 
the body of a dead person with fine dress and ornaments, and 
thinks that thereby he will win the next world, is a demon.® 
Thus Virocana represents the Carvaka doctrine of denial of the 
soul as different from the body, and of the next world. He 
advocates the secular doctrine of egoistic hedonism. Svetdhatara 
Upanisad refers to time (kala), nature (svabhava), destiny 
(niyati), chance (yadrccha), material elements (bhutani), and 
the union of the male sex with the female sex as the causes of 
the origin of creatures. They are not adequate to explain the 

* Yeyam prete vicikitsa mann^ye'stityeke nayam astiti caike, i. 1. 20. 
Na samparayah pratibhati balam pramadyantam vittamohena * ghoram! 
Ayam loko nasti J>ara iti mani panah panar vasam apadvate me. i. 2. 6. 

• Tadiha vijnanaghana evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samutthaya * tanye- 
vanuvina^yati, na pretya samjna^sti. ii. 4. 12 ; iv. 5 . 13. SDS. Ch. I. 

* Atmaiveha mabayya atma paricarya atmanam eveha mahayamiatma- 
nam pancarannubhau lokavavapnotimaih camum ceti viii 8 4 

• viii. 8. 5. 
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origin of the universe. The individual self is dependent 
(ani&i), and not master of itself, since it enjoys pleasure and 
suffers pain, and is bound. The Atman or supreme Self only 
can adequately explain the universe.® Here the Carvaka view 
is referred to and summarily dismissed. The Carvakas explain 
the world by nature, chance, or the material elements. 

Manu calls one, who condemns the Vedas (vedanindaka) 
and refutes them and the Smrtis with the aid of dialectics, a 
nastika.’^ The Carvakas, the Buddhists, and the Jainas are 
nastikas according to this definition. The Mahdhhdrata describes 
a Carvaka as a demon (r^fasa) in the garb of a Brahmana. 
He performed austere penances, and got a boon from Brahma 
that he would be immune from injury at the hands of all 
creatures. He was warned not to offend the Brahmapas. 
Armed with this boon he began to torment the gods. They 
approached Brahma to compass his destruction. He assured 
them that he would meet with destruction by insulting the 
Brahmatias. Stripped of poetic metaphors, the story indicates 
that C^akas did not believe in the superiority of the Brahmanas 
and the existence of gods or heaven, and that they sought 
their own pleasure by injuring others. In the Rdmdyana Jabali 
represents the Carvaka view.® 

The Bhagavad Gttd represents the Carvaka materialists as 
demons (asiua), who maintain that the universe is not created 
and governed by God, that it is unreal and without any foun- 
dation, and that ceatures are born of the union of the male and 
female parents. They are of dull intellect ; they attend to 
sensible objects only. They indulge in injuring others. They 
are engaged in injuring and killing others to acquire power, 
lordship and pleasure. They despise others on account of their 
pride of wealth and power. Infatuated by delusion (moha) 
they are addicted to the gratification of sensual desires. They 
are filled with, insatiable desires (kama), pursue evil, indulge 
in impure acts, and are actuated by boastfulness, self-conceit, 
and pride. Their highest end is sensual pleasure due to the 
gratification of carnal desires (kamopabhogaparamah) . All their 


® Kaiah svabhavo niyatir yadyccha bhutani yonih. i. 2 Ct> MA 
vii, 8-9. * 

"MS., ii. 11. 

*]VIBh., SP., 38. 22-36; 39. 3-11. RA., ii. 108, M8. 
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thoughts revolve round this central aim. They acquire wealth 
by dishonest means for the gratification of their sentient desires 
(kamabhoga). They are actuated by lust, anger, and hope for 
sensual pleasure. They constantly hanker after the fulfilment 
of their desires, and run after wealth and sensual pleasure. 
They are intoxicated with the pride of wealth, and perform 
sacrifices with hypocrisy without regard to the Vedic ordinances. 
They hate God dwelling in all creatures. They do not know 
what actions ought to be done and what actions ought not to 
be done. They do not observe truth, purity, and customary 
morality.® Samkara takes this account as the Carvaka view 
(lokayatokadr§ti). The Carvakas deny virtue and vice, the 
ruler of the universe, the ground of the world and its truth, and 
the Law of Karma. God and karma are supersensible entities, 
and therefore rejected. Sensual pleasure alone is the supreme 
end of life.^® 

In Visnupurdna there is an account of the materialists, 
who are described as demons (asura). They have inordinate 
desire for worldly pleasures. They condemn the Vedas, their 
injunctions, the sacrifices enjoined by them, the articles of 
sacrifices, and the deities to whom sacrifices are offered. These 
vile-hearted and vicious persons of bad conduct, calumniators 
of the Vedas, put an end to the path of positive action for 
prosperity and heavenly happiness (pravrttimarga) , They are 
materialists.^^ Brahmavaivartapurdna describes demons as those 
persons, who are hostile to the Brahmanas and gods, who are 
slanderers of their preceptors and gods, who rebel against the 
authority of their spiritual guides, who do not worship gods 
and offer sacrifices to them, and who are devoid of virtue and 
mercy. 

In the Pali canon the materialistic view of Ajita Ke& 
Kambala is given. He maintains that a body is composed of 
earth, water, fire and air, which return to the respective elements 
on death, and that there is no survival after death. He denies 
virtue and vice, heaven and hell, and fruits of actions. Payasi 

* Asatyam apratistham te jagad ahur ani^varam. 

Aparasparasambhutam kimanyat kamahaitukam. BG. xvi 8 

Ibid, xvi. 9-18. ’ 

xvi. 8 12 

“I., 6, 29-31. 

« Kr§najanmakharida, B.T., Ch. IV, 22-31. 
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also identifies the soul with the body, and denies future life and 
rebirth.^® These views are similar to Carvaka materialism. 

Svetdsvatara Upanisad refers to accidentalism (yadrccha- 
vada). Samkara explains it as the doctrine of accidental produc- 
tion of effects. They are due to chance. Sankarananda explains 
it as the doctrine of accidental conjunction of two events. 
Production of an effect is its sudden appearance. Accidentalism 
is also called the doctrine of sudden emergence (akasmikatva- 
vada). Amalananda explains it as the doctrine that effects are 
produced at any time without depending on definite causes. 
An effect does not depend on any cause ; it suddenly comes into 
being/® Accidentalism believes in spontaneous generation of an 
event. It had antecedent non-existence and has subsequent 
existence at any time. A thing by its nature comes into existence 
at a particular time without any cause. Its appearance is 
uncaused.^^ Gotama explains accidentalism as the doctrine that 
an effect is produced without any cause like sharpness of thorns 
and the like.^® The Carvakas are accidentalists. 

Svetdivatara Upanisad mentions svabhava or nature as the 
cause of the world. Samkara explains it as the natural powers in- 
herent in different things, e.g., heat of fire. Sankar^anda ex- 
plains it as the power of producing a particular effect inherent in 
a particular thing. Fire has a natural power of burning. Water 
has a natural power of flowing downward.^* Svetdsvatara Upanu 
^ad mentions accidentalism (yadrccha) and naturalism (svabhava) 
separately. Vacaspati and Amalananda also mention them 
separately. Amalananda explains nature (svabhava) as that 
which exists so long as the thing exists. Breathing exists so 
long as the living body exists. So it is the nature of the living 

i. 2; IMN., ii. 1. 10; ii. 6. 6; SN., iii; DN., ii. 10; BP., 
pp. 97, 135; Bama : Pre-BuddhisHc Indian Philosophy, 1921 y pp. 290-96; 
HIP., Vol. n, p, 339. Jaina Sutras (S.B.E.), Part II, 18^ Bk. I. 
Ch. I, 7-8, 12. 

SB., i. 2 ; Dipika, i. 2. 

Niyatanimittam anapek§ya yadakadacit pravrttyudayo yadrccha. 
Kalpatam, ii. I. 33. 

Akasmad eva bhavati, na kmcidapek§ath karyam. Haridasatika 
on NKS., Benares, 1913, p. 9 

Purvakalasattve satynttarakalasattvam k^acitkatvam. Hadacit- 
katvasvabhavaniyamo nirhetukah svabhavanivamatvat. Bodhini on 
NKS., Aflahabad, 1922. pp. 8, 9. 

Animittato bhavotpattih kantakataik§nyadidarlanat. NS. iv. 1. 

22 . • * • . ^ 


** i. 2 ; SB., i. 2 ; Bipika, i. 2, 
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body.^^ Asvagho§a explains naturalism (svabhavavada) as the 
doctrine that all effects are produced by their very nature, — 
that they cannot be produced voluntarily.^^ Sharpness of thorns, 
and various colours of beasts and birds are due to their very 
nature. They are not produced by anybody. Fire is hot ; water 
is cool, air has cool touch. Who has made them various ? Their 
differences are due to their inherent natures. Some entities 
are eternal beings, others are eternal non-beings. Different things 
have different characteristics. Their peculiarities are due to 
their different natures inherent in them.^^ The Carvakas are 
naturalists. 


2. The Denial of Causation, 

They do not believe in causality and its universality. 
Causality is an imaginary relation between antecedents and con- 
sequents, which are perceived together on many occasions. Only 
antecedence of one event and consequence of another event are 
perceived. Invariable antecedence of one event and invariable 
consequence of another event are never perceived. Perception is 
confined to particular instances. It can never apprehend all 
instances in the present, past, and future. The sequence of 
two events perceived in the past on numerous occasions may 
fail in future tmder unforeseen circumstances.^* No necessary 
connection can be known to exist between an antecedent and 
a consequent. Repeated observation of one event being followed 
by another produces an expectation in the mind that the antece- 
dent will be followed by the consequent in future on all 
occasions. Conjunction of two events on numerous occasions 
produces an expectation that they will be always conjoined.^® 
The Carvakas do not believe in production of an effect by a 


Bhamati, SBS., ii. 1. 33. Svabhavas tu sa eva yavad vastubhavi 
•yatha Svasadan. Kalpataru, SBS., ii. 1- 33. 

Svabhavatah sarvam idam pravrttam. 

Na karaak^o^sti kutah prayatnah. Buddhacarita, 52. 

** Agnir n§Tio jalam ^itam sitasparsas tathanilah. 

Kenedam citritam, tasmat svabhavat tadvyavasthitih 

SDS., Ch. I; NKSP., i.* 5, p. 19. 


Satakrtvo’pi taddrstau vyabhicarasya sambhavdt. NM. p’ 119. 
Bhuyodarsanatas tavad ndeti matir idr^i. * 

NiyatoVam aneneti sakalapranis^^ika. NM., p. 122. Cp Hume. 
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definite cause and in necessary and invariable connection 
between them. 


3. The Denial of Inference. 

The Carvaks recognize perception as the only means of 
valid knowledge. They reject inference and testimony as means 
of valid knowledge. Perception is either external or internal. 
External perception is due to the intercourse of the five sense- 
organs with their objects. Internal perception depends upon 
external perception. The manas can work upon the material 
supplied by external perception. It is not independent of the 
external sense-organs.^* The perceptible world is the only 
reality. The things perceived by the five sense-organs only are 
real. The other things beyond the reach of perception are not 
real. Heaven and hell are not real, because they are not per- 
ceived. The tactual organ perceives softness, hardness, heat, 
cold, roughness, smoothness and the like. The gustatory organ 
perceives sweet, sour, pungent, astringent and other tastes. The 
olfactory organ perceives agreeable and disagreeable odours. 
The visual organ perceives walls, jars, posts, men, beasts, earth, 
mountains and the like. The auditory organ perceives various 
kinds of sounds. The perceptible world is real. It is an 
aggregate of perceptible things and qualities.®’^ The Carvakas 
advocate naive realism and empiricism. They regard perception 
as the only means of valid knowledge. 

The Carvakas reject inference as a means of valid knowledge. 
The Nyaya believes in a five-membered inference (pararthanu- 
mana) for demonstration to others as shown below ; 

1. The hill is fiery ; 

2. Because it is smoky ; 

3. Whatever is smoky is fiery, like a kitchen ; 

4. The hill is smoky ; 

*/. 5. The hill is fiery. 

The first three or the last three members of the inference 
are enough for inference for oneself. Inference depends upon 

AntaWcaranasya bahirindriyatantratveiia bahye^rthe svatantreyena 
pravrttyanupapatteh. SDS. Ch. I. 

Etavaneva loko’yam yavan indriyagocarah. 

Pancaprakarapratyaksadr^tam eva vastuttatvam pramanapadavim 
avagahate. SDSM., Ch. S.S., Benares, 1905, p. 72. Laghuvrtti 
on SDSm., p. 72. RA, ii. 108. 17. 
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the universal concomitance (vyapti) between the middle term 
and the major term. The middle term {e.g., smoke) is the sign 
(lihga), which indicates the existence of the major term [e.g,, 
fire). It must be found to exist in the minor term (pak§a) or 
the subject of inference (e.g., the hill). The middle term must 
be invariably accompanied by the major term. The invariable 
concomitance of the middle term or probans (sadhana) with the 
major term or probandum (sadhya) is called Vyapti. It is the 
ground of inference. This universal relation must be uncondi- 
tional. It must not be vitiated by any conditions (upadhi). The 
vyapti does not cause inference by virtue of its existence, but 
by virtue of its being known. But how can vyapti, the ground 
of inference, be known? It cannot be known by perception, 
external or internal. External perception arises from the inter- 
course of the sense-organs with their proper objects. There can 
be no intercourse of the sense-organs with all individuals, past, 
remote, and future. Vyapti is the invariable concomitance of 
all cases of the middle term with all cases of the major term. 
But all instances of the middle term and the major term cannot 
be perceived with the external sense-organs. Nor can vyapti 
be known by internal perception. The manas is not independent 
of the sense-organs in apprehending external objects. It can 
elaborate the material supplied by external perception. 
Knowledge of vyapti is not the knowledge of invariable con- 
comitance between the genus of the probans (e.g., the genus 
of smoke, dhumatva) and the genus of the probandum {e.g,^ 
the genus of fire, agnitva), because class-characters are not 
known by perception. Even if they are known by it, the in- 
variable concomitance between their class-characters does not 
establish the invariable concomitance between the particular 
instance of the probans and the particular instance of the 
probandum. Nor can vyapti be known by inference, since it 
would lead to infinite regress (anavastha). One vyapti is knowm 
by inference, which is based on another vyapti. This vyapti 
is known by another inference, and so on to infinity. Nor can 
vyapti be known by testimony, because it is included in in- 
ference as the Vaisesika maintains. If testimony is not included 
in mference, it depends upon the words of a reliable person. 
The words are the signs of their meanings. They denote definite 
objects. Comprehension of the meanings of words depends upon 
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the knowledge of universal concomitance of words with their 
meanings. So vyapti cannot be known by testimony, which 
also depends on the knowledge of another universal con- 
comitance. It involves argument in a circle. We cannot 
believe in another person's statement that there is invariable 
concomitance between the probans (e.g., smoke) and the 
probandum (e.g., fire) any more than we can believe in a 
dogmatic assertion of Manu. If vyapti is known by testimony 
only, there caii be no inference for oneself, in which the 
vyapti is not pointed out by any other person. Nor can vyapti 
be known by comparison (upamana), because it depends upon 
the universal relation between words and objects (samjna- 
samjnisambandha) signified by them. Comparison is the know- 
ledge of an object {e,g,, a wild cow) indicated by the state- 
ment of a forester that ‘a wild cow is like a cow'. So it depends 
upon invariable concomitance between words and their mean- 
ings. Hence vyapti cannot be known by comparison. It is not 
knowm by perception, inference, testimony and comparison. 
Inference is not possible, since vyapti, w^hich is its ground, 
cannot be known. 

Vyapti is the invariable concomitance between the probans 
and the probandum free from all conditions (upadhi). A condi- 
tion is that which does not invariably accompany the probans, 
but which invariably accompanies the probandum.^® The 
absence of all conditions, which vitiate the inference, can never 
be known. All conditions can never be perceived. The absence 
of all conditions can never be known by non-perception. If they 
are known by inference, testimony or comparison, the same 
difficulty will arise. Further, the knowledge of a condition must 
precede the knowledge of its absence. The knowledge of 
invariable concomitance between the middle term and the major 
term depends upon the knowledge of the absence of the condi- 
tions. The knowledge of the absence of the conditions depends 
upon the knowledge of the conditions. The knowledge of 
invariable concomitance (vyapti), again, depends upon the 
knowledge of the conditions. Thus there is reasoning in a 
circle. Vyapti, the ground of inference, can never be knowm. 
Therefore inference is not possible.^® 


** .Avyaptasadhano yah sadhyasamavyaptih sa upadhih. SDS., Ch. I. 
Avinabhavasya durbodbataya naniimaiiadyavakalah. S0S., Ch. I* 
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Vyapti is said to depend on uniform and uncontradicted 
perception. It is an enumerative induction based on simple 
enumeration (bhuyodar^na) . It is based on observation of 
concomitance of the probans (e,g.j smoke) with the probandum 
fire) on nmnerous occasions. But even if they have accom- 
panied each other on numerous occasions in the past, they may 
not accompany each other in future. The invariable con- 
comitance between them observed so far may have exceptions in 
future. No necessary connection has been established between 
them.^° The invariable concomitance between smoke and fire 
in all times, in all places, and under all circumstances can never 
be known. If all instances of smoke and fire in all times and 
in all places in the whole world be not perceived, the doubt will 
persist that smoke may exist without being accompanied by 
fire. Even if their agreement in presence be known by obseiwa- 
tion of numerous instances of their co-presence, their agreement 
in absence can never be known by observation of numerous 
instances. It is impossible to observe that all cases of the 
absence of fire are the cases of the absence of smoke.’^^ Non-fiery 
things are all things in the world other than fire. The non- 
existence of smoke in all non-fiery things can never be perceived. 
Thus universal concomitance of the middle term with the major 
term can never be knowm, since their agreement in presence 
and agreement in absence in the w^hole w^orld in the past, the 
present and the future can never be observed. Their invariable 
concomitance cannot be knowm through their class-characters 
because there are no class-characters or universals.^“ So vyapti, 
the ground of inference, can never be known. It cannot exist 
between all particular instances of the probans and the pro- 
bandum wuth their infinite peculiarities due to different times, 
places, and circumstances,®^ Vyapti can neither exist nor be 
known. So inference is not possible.®^ It can never be valid. 

The Carvakas do not believe in causation and its universality. 


Bhuyodar^anagamya^pi na vyaptir avakalpate. 

Sahasraso*pi taddr§te vyabhic^avadharanat. NM., p. 1^9. 

Bhuyo drstva ca dhumo’gnisahacariti gamyatam. 

Anagnau tu sa nastiti na bhuyodar^anad gatih. NM., p. 119. 
Samanyadvarako’pyasti navinabbavani^cayah. 

Vastavam hi na samanyam nama kim cana vidyate. NM., p. 119. 
De^^akaladasabhedavicitratmasu vastnsu. 

Avinabhavaniyamo na ^akyo vastum aha ca. NM., p. 119. 
”SDS., Ch. I; NM., pp. llW 
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There is no necessary connection between cause and effect. 
There is only accidental conjunction of an antecedent 
and a consequent. The two events are found together on 
numerous occasions, and therefore produce an expectation in the 
mind that they will always go together/® But there is no 
certainty about their co-presence. This accidental conjunction 
of an antecedent and a consequent cannot ensure vyapti, which 
is the ground of inference. 

Santarak§ita (705-762 A.D.) mentions the following Carvaka 
argument. Inference for oneself cannot be valid for the 
following reasons also : (1) Because it is brought about by the 
middle term with three characteristics, which is invalid, like a 
wrong cognition. ‘One’s sense-organs are for the use of others, 
because they are composite things, like a chair.* This is a 
\\Tong inference, though the middle term has the three required 
characteristics. It is present in the minor term. It exists in 
the positive instances in which the major term exists. It does 
not exist in the negative instances in which the major term 
does not exist. (2) Because the presence of the three charac- 
teristics in the middle term cannot be the means of inference. 
They are present also where there is no inference, like the two 
characteristics of the middle term. (3) Because in every in- 
ference contradiction of it is possible. ‘The major term cannot 
reside in the minor term, because it is a part of all the factors 
necessary for inference, like the minor term itself.* (4) Because 
an inference drawing a conclusion may be contradicted by 
another valid inference. ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is a 
product, like a jar.* This inference is contradicted by the in- 
ference ‘Sound is eternal, because it is a quality of aka&, which 
is eternal.* (5) Because, in every inference, it is possible to find 
a middle term, which has invariable concomitance with the 
contradictory of the major term. The inference ‘Sound is non- 
etemal, because it is a product, like a jar* is contradicted by 
the inference ‘Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible by the 
ear, like the genus of sound*. So inference for oneself is in- 
valid.^® 

Purandara (7(X) A.D.), a Carvaka, argues that inference is 
valid in regard to the perceptible world, but that it is not valid 

p. 122. Cp. Hume. 

” TS., TSP., 1457-^, Vol. I, pp. 425-26. B.X. by Ganga Nath Jha. 
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in regard to supersensible entities.^^ But the other Carvakas 
deny the validity of inference in regard to both perceptible 
objects and supersensible entities. '‘But we often act in life on 
inference. Some inferences lead to successful actions. Some 
inferences lead to unsuccessful actions. The Carvaka holds that 
this is purely accidental (yadrcchika) . Inference may be acci- 
dentally true. But truth is not the essential character of 
inference. It is an accident of inference. In fact, probability 
is the guide of life.^’®* 

Perception is the only means of valid knowledge. The 
objects, which are perceived, exist. Imperceptible entities do 
not exist. If imperceptible objects are supposed to exist, then 
even imaginary things would exist, and the poor would remove 
their poverty with imaginary wealth, the servants would become 
masters by imagining themselves to be rich, and all would fulfil 
their desires with imaginary objects. The distinction between 
perceptible things and imaginary things W'ould be abolished. 
There would, therefore, be total collapse of practical life, which 
depends upon the distinction between perceptible and imaginary 
things.^® Therefore imperceptible things do not exist. The 
perceptible world as an aggregate of perceptible things and 
qualities exists. 

4. The Denial of the validity of the Vedas, 

The Car\’akas reject the validity of the Vedas, because they 
are vitiated by falsehood, contradiction and tautology.^® They 
are incapable of being the means of valid knowledge. They are 
false because they make statements, which are false. They are 
contradictory because they make statements, which are incom- 
patible with one another. They are tautologous because they 
repeat the same statement several times. A Vedic text declares 
‘one who desires a son should perform the Putresti sacrifice.^ 

Purandara aha — lokaprasiddham antunanam carvakair api§yata eva, 
yat tu kaiscillaukikaih margam atikramya anumanam ucyate taimi- 
fidhyate. TSP., 1482-S3, p. 431. 

” HP., p. 18. SDS., Ch. I. 

Kim capratyak§am apyastitaya’bh 3 Tipagainyate cejjagadanapahnu- 
tam eva syat, daridro hi svarnarasir me*stityanndliyaya helayaiva 
dauhsthyam dalayet. Cp. Kant*s criticism of the ontological argnment. 
I^aghnvrtti, SDSm., Benares, 1905, pp. 72-73. 

Tadapramanvam anrtavyaghatapnnamktidosebhyah. NS., ii. 1. 
66, Calcutta, 1916. 
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Yet we find that a son is not bom after the sacrifice has been 
performed. The text is false. Another Vedic text declares ‘one 
who desires to go to heaven should perform the Agnihotra 
oblation’. If a text is false with regard to perceptible results, 
one with regard to imperceptible results must be false. In re- 
gard to the Agnihotra oblation there are the Vedic injunctions : 
(1) ‘The oblation should be offered before sun-rise’; (2) ‘The 
oblation should be offered after sun-rise’ ; (3) ‘The oblation should 
be offered before sunrise after the stars have become invisible.’ 
These injunctions are incompatible with one another. So at 
least some of them must be false. There is a Vedic text ‘one 
should repeat the first verse thrice and the last verse thrice’. But 
a tautological assertion is made by a demented person, There 
is want of agreement (asamvada) among some Vedic texts. 
There is incompatibility (visamvada) among others. There is 
contradiction (vyaghata) among others. So the Vedas have no 
validity as a source of knowledge, The three Vedas are inven- 
tions of cheats, knaves and demons. Their injunctions are mean- 
ingless jargon.^^ The rites and ceremonies enjoined by the Vedas 
are the inventions of the Brahmanas, who cheat the other castes 
to earn their livelihood. They are devoid of intelligence and 
manliness, and cannot earn their living by honest means. The 
Vedas are mere incoherent ramblings of knaves. The religious 
rites enjoined by them are intended to be the means of their 
subsistence,^^ Religion is priestcraft. If a beast killed in a 
sacrifice goes to heaven, why does not the person sacrifice his 
own father? If the food offered at the Sraddha ceremony 
appeases the hunger of the departed souls, what is the need of 
supplying travellers with food for the journey? Their hunger 
may as well be appeased by offerings of food at home. If the 
departed souls are gratified with the food offered on earth, why 
are not persons on the first floor gratified with the food offered 
on the ground floor ? If the soul, issuing out of its body, goes 


NV., ii. I. 56 . Cp. UNC., xvii., 63, 64, 67. 

Asamvadavisamvadabhvam apramanam vedah, vyaghatacca. N^M., 
p. 273. 

Trayo vedasya kartaro bhandadhurtanisacarah. 

Jarphari turpharityadi panditanam vacah smrtam. SDS., Ch. I. 

** Buddhipauru§ahininam jivika. SDS., Ch. I. 

Trayya dhurtapralapamatratvena agnihotrader jivikamatraprayo- 
janatvat. SDS., Ch. I. 

16 
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to the next world, why does it not return to this world out of 
affection for the dear ones? When the body is burnt to ashes, 
how can it come back again? The soul is identical with the 
body. The rites are the inventions of impostors for their liveli- 
hood.^® 


5. The Reality of the World : No Soul, 

The Carvakas admit the existence of the world. It is com- 
posed of four elements, earth, water, fire and air,^^ which are 
perceived. The existence of ether (aka^) is denied, because it 
is not perceived. The world is composed of the four gross 
elements. There are no atoms of earth, water, fire and air, 
because they are not perceived. Some Carvakas admit the 
existence of ether (aka^), and regard the world as composed 
of the five gross elements. The body is a mere aggregate 
of the material elements. Some Carvakas believed in the exist- 
ence of atoms. The sense-organs are produced by the atomic 
arrangement of the elements. Consciousness is produced by the 
material elements even as intoxicating liquor is produced by 
molasses when it undergoes fermentation.'^^ When they are des- 
troyed, consciousness is destroyed. Consciousness is found in 
the modifications of the unconscious material elements of the 
body, even as red colour is found in the combination of betel, 
arica nut, and lirne.^^ Some Carvakas hold that consciousness is 
manifested by the material elements constituting the body. 
Consciousness is produced or manifested by the material in- 
gredients of the body, even as intoxicating liquor is produced or 
manifested by its unintoxicating material ingredients. But it 
is objected that consciousness is always produced by the inter- 
course of the sense-organs with their objects in the form of 
sensations of colour, smell, taste, and the like. How can con- 
sciousness, then, be said to be produced by the material elements? 


Prthvi jalam tatha tejo vavurbhutacatustayam. Adharo bhumir 
etesto, SDStn., 83. SDS., Ch. I. RA., ii. 108 14-16. 

*'SDSm., 83; SDS., Ch. I. 

** Kecit tn akalm bhutam abhimanyamanah pahcabhutatmakam 
jagad iti nigadanti. TRD., SDSm., p. 300. Jaina Sutras, (S.B.B.), 
Part II, 1895, i. 1. 7-8, p. 236. 

Madalaktivat caitanyam upajayate. SDS., Ch. I; SDSm., 84. 
Sarvasiddhantasamgraha. 
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The Carvaka replies that the sense-organs and objects are mere 
aggregates of earth, water, fire and air, which are objects of 
direct perception. An aggregate is a mere collection of the 
constituent elements. It has no existence apart from that of the 
elements.^^ When there is invariable concomitance between two 
things, they are causally connected with each other, one being 
the material cause of the other, which is its effect. I^amp and 
light are always found together. Therefore lamp is the material 
cause of light. There is invariable concomitance between a body 
and consciousness. So the body is the material cause of con- 
sciousness.^^ 

The soul is the body endued with consciousness/^ There 
is no proof for the existence of the soul apart from the body. 
Consciousness is an emergent quality of the body, because it is 
not a quality of its ingredients. Life, voluntary actions, con- 
sciousness, recollection and the like, are said to belong to the 
self. But they are always perceived inside the body, and never 
outside it.^^ The body is said to be the substratum of the self. 
The qualities of the self, which is contained in the body, can- 
not be identical with those of the body, which is the substratum. 
Cognitions, feelings, and volitions are said to be the qualities of 
the self, but they are erroneously identified with those of the 
body. This is wrong. Curds are contained in a vessel. But the 
coldness of curds is never regarded as the quality of the vessel. 
So the body is not the substratum of the self, but it is identical 
with the self. Cognition is a quality of the body, because it is 
perceived as identical with it like its complexion. *I see’. It 
means that the body has visual sensation.*® Pleasure and pain 
are attributes of the body, because they produce changes in it.®^ 


Jaina Sutras (S.B.H.), Part 11, 1895, p. 342n. 

Pasmad bhutavisesebhyo yatha ^uktasnradikam. 

Tebhya eva tatha jfianam javate vyajyate’thava. 

TS., (G.O.S.), Vol. I, 1859, p. 520. 

"*TSP., 1886, pp. 525-26, 53. 

■*' Caitanyavisi^tadeha evatma. SDS , Ch. I. Jaina Sutras, Part II, 
i. 1. 12. 

Pravacestacaitanyasmrtyadayah antareva deha npalabhyamana 
bahiscannpalabhyamana dehadharma eva bhavitum arhanti, SBS., iii. 
3. 53. 

Jnanam dehadhannas tadatmyenopalabdhatvad deharupavat. 
Kalpatani, SBS,, iii. 3. 53. 

Sariravikarahetutvat te^am ^nragtugiatvam, PP., p. 147. UNC.* 
xvii. 52: UNCT,, xvii. 52, 54. 
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If they were attributes of the soul, they could not produce 
changes in the body. Actions to attain an object of desire and 
avoid an object of aversion are perceived in the body. They 
are expressions of desire and aversion, which therefore must 
belong to the body. Desire and aversion arise from cognitions 
of their objects. So cognitions also must belong to the body.®^ 
The gross (dhurta) Carvakas identify the soul with the body 
endued with consciousness.^® There is no soul distinct from the 
body, whose consciousness may exist in it, and which may go 
to heaven or attain liberation. The body itself is conscious. It 
is the soul. What exists, when another entity exists, and what 
does not exist, when that entity does not exist, is a property of 
that entity. Heat and light exist, when fire exists. They do 
not exist, when it does not exist. So heat and light are pro- 
perties of fire. Likewise, consciousness in its various forms 
exists, when the body exists, and it does not exist, when the 
body does not exist. Further, consciousness is experienced in 
the body, and it is never experienced outside it. So it is a pro- 
perty of the body. It is not a property of the soul distinct from 
the body.^® Kambalasvatara (500 B.C.), a Carvaka, holds that 
consciousness springs from the body itself through the operation 
of the vital forces. Some identify him with Ajita Kesakambala* 
a contemporary of the Buddha. 

The soul’s identity with the body is proved by such common 
experiences as T am fat’, T am lean’, T am fair, T am black’, 
T am going’ etc. Fatness, leanness, fairness, blackness, move- 
ment etc. , are qualities of the body. Therefore the soul is identi- 
cal with the body endued with consciousness.®^ This is the view 
of the gross Carvakas. 

But the cultured (susik§ita) Carvakas maintain that there is 
a soul apart the body, which is the permanent knower, recollector 
and enjoyer of all experiences, but that it is destroyed along 


Sariranam aranibhanivrttidarsanad icchadveftajfianair yoga iti 
caitanyara. NB., in. 2. 37. 

Caitanyavisistah kayah purusah. Deha eva celanas catma. SBS.» 
iii. 3. 53. Sridhara SwamPs commentary on BG,, xvi. 11. 

** Avyatireko dehad atmanah. SBS., iii. 3. 53. 

Kayad^ eva tato jnanam pranapanadyadhi§thitat. 

Yuktam jayata it\etat kambala^vataroditam. 

TS., 1864. RA., ii. 108, 10. 


SDS., Ch. I. UNCT., x%di 54. 
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with the body.®^ It does not survive the death of the body, 
and transmigrate into some other body. If there were a trans- 
migrating soul, it would recollect the experiences of the past 
births, even as a person recollects his past experiences of this 
life during childhood and youth. So the sotd persists till the 
destruction of the body. 

Some Carvakas identify the soul with the body on the 
strength of such common experiences as ‘I am fat% ‘I am lean’ 
etc. Some identify it with the external sense-organs on the 
strength of such common experiences as ‘I am bhnd’, ‘I am 
deaf’ etc. Some identify it with life on the strength of such 
common experiences as *I am hungry’, ‘I am thirsty’ etc. Others 
identify it with manas, the internal organ, on the strength of 
such common experiences as ‘I am resolved,’ ‘I am in doubt’ 
etc. Resolution and doubt are functions of manas/® 


6. No Pre-existence and Future Life. 

The Carvakas deny pre-existence. The body is the cause 
of consciousness. There was no pre-existent soul before the 
birth of the present body. The manas in the past body cannot 
produce the manas in the present body, because they reside in 
different bodies. Or the last cognition in the past body cannot 
produce the first cognition in the present body, because the two 
cognitions belong to two different series. There can be no 
causal connection betw'een them. Therefore there is no pre- 
existence.®^ 

The Carvakas deny future existence. Consciousness is gene- 
rated by the four material elements, — earth, water, fire and air. 
Consciousness emerges from them, when they are transformed 
into the body. It is destroyed, when it disintegrates into its 
constituent elements. It does not persist after disintegration of 
the body. The Buddhists hold that the dying consciousness 


** Susik§it^ carvaka ^uh. Yavacchariram avasthitam ekam 
pramatrtattvain annsandhanadivyavaharasamarthara astn nama. Na ca 
purvasariram apahaya sarirantaraih samkramati pramata. NM-, p. 467. 

Vedantasara (Jacobs’ edition), p. 26. Dehamatrarh caitanya- 
visi§tam atma iti lokayatikah pratipannah. Indriyapyeva cetananyatma 
ityapare. Mana ityanye. SBS., i. 1. 1- 
^*Karyakara; 3 iata nasti vivadapadacetasoh. 

Vibhinnadehavrttitvad gava^vajnanayoriva.TS., 1861. TSP., 1861-62. 
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of an Arhat does not produce another body. The Carvakas 
argue that the last cognition of an ordinary person tainted with 
afflictions cannot produce another body, even as the last cogni- 
tion of an Arhat free from afflictions does not produce another 
body. Therefore there is no future life.®^ 

It may be urged that there is potency of consciousness in 
the foetus, which is produced by the dying consciousness in the 
past body. Therefore consciousness cannot be said to spring 
from the body itself only. The Carvakas argue that there can 
be no consciousness in the foetus, which is devoid of the sense- 
organs. Consciousness is produced by the intercourse of the 
sense-organs with objects. But in the foetus there are neither 
sense-organs nor objects. So there can be no consciousness as 
their effect. Just as in a state of swoon there is no conscious- 
ness, so there can be no consciousness in the foetus. It cannot 
exist in a latent form also in it, because there is no substratum 
in which it can exist. There is no soul in which it can exist. 
There is no series of cognitions in which it can exist. The 
body only can be the substratum of consciousness. The past 
body ceased to exist. Therefore the dying consciousness could 
not exist in the form of a potency. Therefore there is no future 
birth or transmigration.®^ 

It may be argued that dying consciousness in the past body 
produces consciousness in an intermediate body, which is pro- 
duced immediately after death, in which it exists. But the 
Carvakas argue that the intermediate body is not perceived and 
therefore non-existent, and further that consciousness in different 
bodies cannot belong to the same chain. The consciousness in 
the dead body and the consciousness in the intermediate body 
exist in different bodies. Therefore they cannot belong to the 
same chain, even as the consciousness of an elephant cannot 
exist in the body of a horse. The cognitions belonging to the 
same ‘chain’ of cognitions cannot exist in different bodies. So 
the consciousness produced by the dying consciousness cannot 


Saragamaranam cittaih na citt^tarasandhikrt. 
Maranajnanabhavena vitaklesasya tad yatha. TS., 1863. 

TSP., 1858-59. RA., ii. 108. 17. 
•* Jnanadharatmano’sattve deha eva tadasrayah. 

Ante dehanivrttau ca jnanavrttih kima^rava. 

TS., 1868. TSP., 1864-07. 
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exist either in the permanent soul, which is non-existent or in an 
intermediate body. Therefore there is no rebirth. 

The Carvakas deny the reality of souls, virtue (dharma) and 
vice (adharma), merit (punya) and demerit (papa), actions 
(karma) and their fruits (phala).®* They deny pre-existence, 
future life, transmigration, Taw of Karma, heaven, hell, and libe- 
rtion. They are not perceived ; therefore they are non-existent. 
There are no duties relating to the castes and the stages of life 
( varnasramadharma) , which can produce fruits in the form of 
happiness and misery. The material world is perceived, and 
therefore existent. The variety in the world is natural.®^ 

Heaven is non-existent. Heavenly happiness is a figment 
of imagination. No sacrifices (e.^., Agnistoma) involving ex- 
penditure of a large amount of money and intense bodily pain 
should be performed, because they do not produce happiness in 
heaven, which is non-existent. Sacrifices, charity and other acts 
of piety are performed for profit, fame, self-glorification and 
acquiring power over other people for success in battles. They 
are motivated by self-interest and prudence. No actions are 
altruistic and disinterested. 

Hell is non-existent. There is no other hell than bodily 
pain produced by thorns and the like. Mundane pain is hell. 
It ought to be avoided. God is non-existent. The king, who 
rules over the people, is the supreme Lord (paramesvara) . He is 
perceived by all. The extinction of the body is liberation. 
There is no supra-mundane non-temporal good. Actions cannot 
have visible and invisible effects. They have not two series of 
consequences, mundane and supra-mundane. They have no 
deferred effects, which will appear in the next world or in a 
future birth. 


"TSP., 1869-70. 

Rajasekhara Suri : Saddar^anasamuccaya, Benares, Yasovijaya- 
jamapanthajnala, No. 17, 1^0. Jaina Siitras, Part II, i. 1. 12, p. 237. 

** Svabhavikam jagadvaicitryam. 

^ridhara SwamT*s commentary, B.G., xvi. 8. SDS., Ch. I. 

bokayata vadantyevam n^ti devo na mr\"rtih. 

Dharmadharmau na vidyete na phalam ptinyapapayoh. 

7 T - . ... SDSm., 80. 

Nyayaparisuddhi, p. 385. Kantakadijanyam dnhkham eva narakam, 
lokasiddho raja parame^varah, dehocchedo mok§ah. Na svargo napa- 
vargo va naivatma paralaukikah. SDS., Ch. I. 
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7. Hedonism. 

The Carvakas reject dharma and niok§a as the ends of life. 
They regard sensual pleasure (kama) as the supreme end^^ It is 
produced by the intercourse of the sense-organs with their 
objects. Pleasure arising from the embrace of a woman and 
other objects of enjoyment is the highest good.'^ Sensual 
pleasure does not cease to be good because it is mixed with pain. 
Pleasure only should be enjoyed. Pain that inevitably accom- 
panies pleasure should be avoided as far as possible. Unavoid- 
able pain that accompanies pleasure should be experienced for 
the sake of pleasure. A person should separate bones and scales 
from the fish to enjoy the pleasure of eating it. He should not 
discard it because it has scales and bones. He should take 
the trouble of separating the husk from the paddy to enjoy the 
pleasure of eating fine rice. He should not discard rice because 
he has to separate it from the husk. It is foolish not to sow 
seeds of corns because there are wild animals, which may devour 
the corns. It is foolish not to cook food because beggars may 
pester us for a share of food. It is improper to discard pleastue 
through fear of pain that inevitably accompanies it.*^^ One who 
rejects sentient pleasure, which is actually experienced, for fear 
of its accompanying pain, is as stupid as a beast. It is foolish 
to think that pleasure should be relinquished, which is pro- 
duced by the intercourse of the senses with, their objects, because 
it is attended with pain.’^^ Hedonistic calculus has to be em- 
ployed. The maximum of sensual pleasure with the minimum 
of pain is the highest good. There is no supra-mundane happi- 
ness or good. Injunctions and prohibitions should be discarded. 

Wealth is a means to pleasure. It ought to be acquired 
for the sake of pleasure. Pleasure is an intrinsic value. Wealth 
is an instrumental value. Pleasure and wealth both constitute 
the human good. This is the view of the authors of NTtisastra 

” Kama evaikali purusarthah. Sridhara^s commentary, BG., xvi. 11. 
Kamopabhogaparamah. BG., xvi. 11. Paramah purusarthah kamopa- 
bhogah. SBG., xvi. *11. UA., ii. \(^. 13 

Ahganalihganadijanyam sukhameva purusarthah. SDS. Ch. I. 
UNC., xvii. 69; UNCT., xvii. 69. 

Duhkhabhayannanukulavedamyam sukhath tvaktum ucitam, 
vSDS., Ch. I. 

Tyajyam sukham vi§ayasahgamajanma pumsam dubkhopasr^^am 
iti murkhavicaranaiia. Prabodhacandrodaya, Act II, 23. SDS., Ch. I. 
irNC., UNCT., xvii. 83. 
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and Kama^stra. It is accepted by the Carvakas, who deny the 
other-worldly good/® Virtue consists in the en303niient of 
sensual pleasure due to the gratification of desires. It is the 
highest virtue. Supreme happiness springs from the gratification 
of desires.'^® 

Rightness consists in conduciveness to sensual pleasure. 
Wrongness consists in conduciveness to bodily pain. An action, 
which gives excess of pleasure over pain, is right. An action, 
which gives excess of pain over pleasure, is wrong. The 
Carvakas advocate gross egoistic hedonism like Aristippus. The 
Brahmanas, who are consummate in the art of fraudulence, and 
who composed the Vedas, delude foolish people to think that 
certain articles of food and drink are permitted while others are 
forbidden, — that fidelity to one’s wife is a virtue while adultery 
is a vice. They enjoin bodily austerities on the gullible people 
in the vain expectation of happiness in heaven, which is never 
perceived. They produce in the ignorant people foolish other- 
worldly madness of religion. 

'Eat, drink, and be merry.’ The past is dead and gone. 
It never returns,^® Youth never returns, make the most of the 
present youth. Bodily pleasures of this world are perceptible 
and certain. The pleasures of heaven attainable through morti- 
fication of the body are imperceptible, uncertain and illusory. 
Pursuit of distant, uncertain, and supersensible heavenly happi- 
ness at the cost of certain, immediate, perceptible earthly 
pleasures is foolish. Penances are deprivations of pleasure. 
Religious rites are childish play. Enjoy all kinds of pleasures 
attainable from earthly objects.®® After death nothing remains. 


'* Nitikamasastranusarena arthakamaveva purusarthau manyamanah 
paralaukikam artham apahnuvanas carvakamatamanuvartamanah. SDS., 
Ch. ^I. EG., xvi. 12. 

* Dhannah kamat na parah. Kama eva paramo dharmah, tajjani- 
tameva paramam sukham. TRD., SDSm.^ 86, p. 308_. 

Ami dhannacchadadhurttah paravancanapravana yat kim cid 
, vyartham mugdhajanan svargadi- 
bhak§yabhaksyagamyagamyaheyo- 
padeyadi sahkate patayanti, mugdhadharmtkandhyam cotpadayanti. 
baghu\-Ttti, SDSin., 81, p. 73. 

Piva khada ca, yad atitam tanna te. SDSm., 82. 
baghpvrtti, SDSm., 85, pp. 75-76 ; TRD., p. 305. 

•• Yavajjivet sukham jivet tavad vai§ayikam sukham. 

Bhasmibhutasya dehasya punaragamanam kiitah. 

TRD., p, 302.’ DNCT., xvii. 69. 
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The body is a fortuitous combination of the material 
elements. There is no pre-existence nor future life nor re- 
birth. The body is not due to the merits and demerits of the 
past birth. Pleasure and pain are not due to the maturation of 
the merits and demerits of the past birth. They are due to 
the intercourse of the senses with their objects. The fortuitous 
conjunction of the material elements is liable to destruction at 
any moment. The present is certain. The past is gone. The 
future is uncertain. So enjoy pleasures of the present moment 
disregarding the past and the future. Enjoy the maximum of 
bodily pleasure with the minimum of pain disregarding the 
next world. This is gross egoistic hedonism like that of 
Aristippus. 

But Vatsyayana, the author of Kama Sutra, makes a dis- 
tinction between higher pleasures and lower pleasures, rational 
pleasures and sensual pleasures. He regards happiness (kama), 
wealth (artha), and virtue (dharma) as the supreme ends of 
life. Wealth and happiness should be pursued in harmony with 
virtue. They should not be cultivated at the sacrifice of one 
another. Harmony of happiness, w^ealth and virtue is the highest 
good. One who pursues the triple ends (trivarga) enjoys supreme 
happiness on earth and in heaven after death. Wealth is superior 
to happiness. Happiness is superior to virtue (dharma). When 
there is a conflict among them, the former should be pursued at 
the sacrifice of the latter, but the latter should not be pursued 
at the sacrifice of the former, since the former are superior to the 
latter. If there is no incompatibility among the three ends, all 
should be pursued. This is the best course. If they are not 
realizable at the same time owing to their incompatibility, then 
two of them should be attained. This is the middle course. 
If even the two ends cannot be realized simultaneously owning 
to their incompatibility, only one of them should be achieved. 
This is the worst course. Excessive charity is conducive to 
dharma ; but it exhausts -wealth, and thwarts happiness. Ex- 
cessive penance sacrifices happiness, undermines health, and 
destroys the capacity for earning wealth. Excessive hoarding 


Bhutacatn.stayasambandha eva kayo, na ca purvabhavMisubha^nbha- 
karmavipakavedyasukhadnhkhadisavyapeksah. Paralokasukhakank§aya 
tapascaraijadika'stakriyabhirihatvasnkhopeksa vyartha. Laghovrtti, 
SDSm., 82, pp. 73-74. 
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of wealth sacrifices happiness and dharma. Excessive indulgence 
in sexual pleasure sacrifices wealth and dharma. So these should 
be avoided. When an action is conducive to one end and re- 
pugnant to the others, its comparative merits and demerits 
should be considered. Wealth, happiness and virtue should be 
piusued in harmony with one another ; they should not be 
pursued as destructive of one another. There are sixty-four 
fine arts (kala) which yield refined pleasure. Both sensual 
pleasure and refined pleasure should be pursued. So Vatsyayana, 
like Epicurus, is an advocate of refined egoistic hedonism. The 
Bhagavata Pur ana refers to persons who pursue the three ends of 
w'ealth, happiness and virtue (traivargika), and are averse to 
God. Jayaniangald interprets Vatsyayana’s doctrine as refined 
egoistic hedonism, which regards wealth and virtue as means to 
happiness. Vatsyayana regards happiness as the only intrinsic 
value, and wealth and virtue as instrumental and extrinsic 
values.®^ 

The Carvakas criticize the other systems. The Advaita 
Vedantists maintain that in samsara jiva and Brahman both 
exist, but that in release jiva is destroyed when its avidya is 
destroyed. Moksa is destruction of self. It is mukti indeed ! 
Extinction of oneself (jiva) for the sake of One is ptusued by a 
fobl ! The Vedantists are fools. The Nyaya-Vai^§ika moksa is 
the extinction of all specific qualities of the soul, which is as 
good as petrifaction. It is not at all covet able. God of the Naiya- 
yika, the creator of the world, is said to be compassionate and 
truthful. Why does he not, then, make us happy by his mere 
words ? If God is the supervisor of merits and demerits, he un- 
necessarily courts our displeasure, since merits and demerits in- 
evitably bear their fruits and he does not give us fruits of our 
actions. If he gives us fruits by activating merits and demerits, 
he is not kind to creatures. So the hypothesis of God is gratui- 
tous. All systems of philosophy are false, since they contradict 


** Dharm^thakamebhyo namah. Kamasutra, K.S.S., Benares, 1^9, 
i. 1. Anyonyannbaddham parasparanupaghatakam trivargam seve a. 
Ibid, ii. 1; ii. 49. 

Api nama trivarge*smin sevetottarabaanakara. 

Purvasya tn pradhanatvanna sevyah purvabadnakaii. 

Ibid, ii. 50. Jayamangala, 11. 3i_. 

Sukhartham dhamiarthayoh seva. Ibid, ii. 47. cp. Kapilaglta 
(Bhagavata), viii. 18. 
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one another, and are based on reason which can be overthrown 
by stronger reason.®® 

8. Criticism of the Cdrvaka doctrines of Accidentalism 
and Naturalism. 

The Nyaya criticizes the Carvaka doctrine of accidentalism 
iyadrcchavada) or spontaneous generation. Gotama mentions a 
doctrine that things are produced without any cause, like sharp- 
ness of thorns and the like. Vatsyayana interprets it as the 
doctrine that bodies and other effects are without any efficient 
causes, like sharpness of thorns, various colours of the minerals 
of mountains, hardness of stones and the like. They have 
material causes, but no efficient causes. Vatsyayana urges 
that if things originate from a non-cause (animitta), then the 
non-cause being a cause, production of an effect is not uncaused 
or spontaneous.®"^ Whatever a thing springs from is its cause. 
It is said to be produced from a non-cause. Therefore the non- 
cause is its cause. Uddyotakara argues that if we do not perceive 
the efficient cause of a thing, we can know it by inference. 
Thorns, minerals, stones and the like have shapes like a jar. 
So they must have efficient causes as a jar has. Uddyotakara 
asks whether only production of certain things like thorns and 
the Hke is without causes or whether production of all things 'is 
without causes- If thorns and the like only are without causes, 
then all other things are produced by causes. If, on the other 
hand, all things are without causes, then it involves self- 
contradiction. The exponent of the doctrine expounds his view 
to produce conviction in others. He intends to produce con- 
viction in others. He intends to produce conviction, w^hich is 
an effect, in others’ minds by expounding his doctrine that all 
things are without causes. His enunciation of his doctrine implies 
a belief in the view^ that an effect is produced by a cause. 
Therefore his doctrine involves self-contradiction. Thorns and 
the like have particular arrangements of parts, and must therefore 
have causes.®® Udayana interprets accidentalism (akasmikatva- 

Tarkaprati§thaya samyad anyonyasya vyatighnatani . 

Napramanvam matanam svat kesam satpratipaksavat. 

UKC., CNCT., xvii. 74-79. 

Animittato bhavotpattih. NS., iv. 1. 22. Animittasya nimittatvat 
na animitta bhavotpattih. NB. iv. 1. 23. 

*’NV., iv. 1. 24. Cp! TS., 110-27. 
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vada) as denial of a cause, denial of production of an effect, denial 
of a cause other than the effect itself, denial of an undefinable 
or unreal cause, or affirmation of nature (svabhava) as a cause.*® 
If an effect has no cause, it is uncaused or eternal. If it is not 
produced, it is uncaused or eternal. If it has no other cause 
than itself, then also it is uncaused or eternal. If it ha^ an 
indefinable or unreal cause, it cannot be produced. If it 
spontaneously emerges, then it would appear at all times. But 
it appears at a particular time. Its appearance at a particular 
time contradicts its spontaneous generation. If an effect suddenly 
emerged without a definite cause, or if it appeared at any time, 
then it would not appear at a particular time. But it is perceived 
to appear at a particular time. This proves that an effect has a 
definite cause. Occasionalness of an effect precludes all the 
hypotheses mentioned above. 

Rajasekhara Suri criticizes accidentalism thus. If effects did 
not depend upon definite causes, they would either always exist, 
or they would always not exist. But if they depend upon other 
causes, then only they can appear at a particular time. So they 
are produced by particular causes.*® Rajasekhara mentions time 
(kala), nature (svabhava), destiny (niyati), and fate (bhavi- 
tavyata) as causes of all things.*® 

Udayana and Vardhamana criticize naturalism (svabhava- 
vada). Svabhava is one’s own nature or peculiar character. It 
is either the peculiar nature of the cause or the peculiar nature 
of the effect. If it is the peculiar nature of the effect, it does 
not exist before the effect, and so cannot determine its production 
at a particular time. The nature of an effect cannot exist before 
its production. If svabhava is the nature of the cause, then the 
effect has a cause. If the cause does not exist, it cannot have 
a nature (svabhava). If it exists and has a nature from 
which the effect springs, then it has a cause. Thus natur- 
alism is undermined. Svabhava may be said to be the 


Hetubhutinisedho na svanupakhyavidhir na ca. 

Svabhavavarnana naivam avadher niyatatvatah, NKS., i. 5. 
Niravadhitve aniyatavadhitve va kadacitkatvavy%hatat. Niyata- 
'’^dhitve hetuvadabbynpagamat. NKS., Benares, 1912, p. 16. 

** Nityam sattvam asattvam va hetor any^apeksanat. 

Apeksato hi bhavanajoi kadacitkatvasambhavah. 

NVtT., i, 1. 5, p. 107. 

**Ibid, 179. 
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power (^kti) of a cause. But the Nyaya does not admit the 
reality of power. If svabhava is the nature of an effect, then 
the effect is produced spontaneously, or it is its own cause. 
But the effect does not exist before its production. So the 
nature of the effect cannot be its cause. If the effect is said 
to be without a cause or emerge out of its own nature, then it 
would always be produced. But an effect is produced at a 
particular time and in a particular place. It is restricted to a 
particular time and place, and to a particular cause. If it were 
unrestricted, it would be produced at all times and in all places. 
A particular effect depends upon a particular cause. Otherwise, 
it wDuld not be produced at a particular time. Therefore mere 
inherent natures (svabhava) cannot account for production of 
particular effects by particular causes at particular times. Thus 
naturalism is not tenable. 

9. Criticism of the Cdrvdka doctrine of Consciousness. 

The Carvaka holds that consciousness is generated by the 
material elements, w’hich are combined and transformed into the 
body. He argues that consciousness is a quality of the body, 
because it is present when the body is present, and because it is 
absent when the body is absent. The joint method proves that 
body is the cause of consciousness. 

The Nyaya refutes the Carvaka doctrine. Vatsyayana argues 
that though consciousness is perceived in the body, it may not 
be its quality. Fluidity and heat are perceived in w^ater. Fluidity 
is its quality. But heat is the quality of fire. Likewise, cons- 
ciousness may not be a quality of the body in which it is per- 
ceived. It may be a quality of the soul, which is different from 
the body. Consciousness is not a quality of the body like its 
complexion, because complexion continues to exist as long as 
the body lasts, but consciousness ceases to exist in a dead body. 
Therefore it is not a quality of the body, just as heat is not a 
quality of water. Further, consciousness pervades the entire 
body, which consists of many component parts. If consciousness 
w^ere a quality of the body, it w’'ould be a quality of its component 
parts. But they are not found to be sentient. The qualities of 


NKSP., i. 5 , pp. 15-20. 
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the body are either perceptible by the external sense-organs or 
imperceptible. Its complexion is perceived by the visual organ. 
Its gravity is not perceptible. But consciousness is neither per- 
ceptible by the external senses nor imperceptible. It is perceived 
through the manas. Therefore it is the quality of a substance, 
which is different from the body. It is not a quality of the 
body."^ 

The Carvaka maintains that consciousness is not eternal and 
all-pervading, but that it is a subtle form of matter, which is 
transformed into the body. Udayana urges that if conscious^ 
ness were a quality of the body, there could be no recollection in 
youth of what was perceived in childhood, just as tvhat was 
perceived by Caitra cannot be remembered by Maitra. The 
body undergoes modification. It increases and decreases. It 
does not remain the same. The size of the young body is larger 
than that of the child body. The smaller dimension of the former 
is succeeded by a larger dimension of the latter. Destruction of 
the child body is the cause of destruction of its small dimension. 
Therefore recollection in youth of what was perceived in child- 
hood is not due to the sameness of the body. Nor can there be 
recollection by a subsequent body, of what was perceived by an 
antecedent body owing to transference of impressions (vasana- 
samkrama), the latter being the cause of the former. If it were 
possible, what was perceived by the mother would be remembered 
by the child, the mother being the cause of the child. The 
Carvaka may argue that there is transference of impressions 
from the material cause to the effect Le., from the antecedent 
body to the subsequent body. Then there could be no recollec- 
tion of what was perceived by a hand, when it is severed from 
the body, because a severed hand is not a material cause of 
the subsequent body. Nor can the Carvaka argue that the 
atoms of the body, which are permanent, remember past expe- 
periences. If it were so, then recollection would not be perceived 
because the atoms in which it subsists are imperceptible. But, 
in fact, recollection is perceived through the manas. There 
would be no recollection of what was perceived by the atoms of 
the hand severed from the body, because there is no longer con- 

iii. 2. 46, 47, 50, 53; N\^, iii. 2. 55; NVTT., iii. 2. 51; 
V.S.S., Benares, 1898, p. 407. 
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junction of the atoms with the body. Therefore consciousness 
cannot be a quality of the body.^^ 

Jayanta argues that recollection and apperception become 
inexplicable, if the body is the substratiun of consciousness. The 
body undergoes modification. The subsequent body cannot re- 
member what was perceived by the antecedent body, because 
they are different. The unity of consciousness cannot be 
accounted for by the diversity of bodily modifications. The 
body is an aggregate of many parts with a particular arrange- 
ment. Consciousness is not a quality of the body, because it does 
not persist so long as the body persists.®® A dead body is devoid 
of consciousness. If consciousness were a quality of the body, 
any increase or decrease of the body would bring about increase 
or decrease of consciousness. But this is never found. There- 
fore consciousness can never be a quality of the body. The 
sense-organs are material, and cannot have consciousness. If the 
sense-organs had consciousness, there could be no apperception 
of the impressions of colour, taste, smell, extension, and 
temperature of an object apprehended through different sense- 
organs into the unity of knowledge. The sense-organs are many, 
and they have diverse consciousnesses. They cannot have unity 
of consciousness. But the manas is one, eternal, non-physical, 
and apprehends all objects. So it may be said to have conscious- 
ness. But this is not tenable. The manas is an internal organ of 
the self, through which it perceives cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, and volition. Xon-simultaneity of experiences 
is due to the atomic nature of the manas, which comes into 
contact with the different sense-organs in succession. If the 
manas itself were conscious and endued with the power of apper- 
ception, there would be no succession of sensory experiences. 
Therefore the manas cannot be the substratum of cognition, 
pleasure, pain, and volition. If the Carvaka persists in regard- 
ing it as conscious, his manas differs from the self (atman) in 
name only. Voluntary actions in the body are due to its being 
guided by the self. Volitions to achieve good and avoid 
evil belong to the self, which are expressed in the voluntary 
actions of the body. So consciousness is not a quality of the 


15, pp. 74-75; NKSM., i. 15, pp. 75-76. 

Na ^ariradharmas c ait any ayavaddravyabhavitvat. NM., p. 439. 
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body, or the sense-organs, or the manas.^^ It is a quality of the 
self (atman) . 

The Samkhya refutes the Carvaka doctrine of the origin of 
consciousness. Vijnanabhiksu argues that consciousness is not a 
natural quality of the body, because it is not found in its mate- 
rial elements when they are separated from one another. It is 
due to other conditions. If it were a natural quality of the body, 
it would persist in it in deep sleep, swoon, and death. But it is 
never found in these states. So it is not a natural quality of the 
body, since a natural quality persists so long as the substance 
persists.®^ Consciousness may be said to be generated by the com- 
bination of the material elements of the body, which is a quality 
of their aggregate, even as inebriating power exists in liquor, 
which is an aggregate of its ingredients, though it does not exist 
in its ingredients. But Vijnanabhiksu argues that if conscious- 
ness exists in the separate elements of the body, then only it 
can be generated by their combination in the whole body. But 
consciousness is not found in the separate parts of the body. 
Inebriating power exists in a latent condition in the ingredients 
of liquor. Therefore it is generated by them, when they are com- 
bined with one another. But consciousness does not exist in the 
material ingredients of the body. Its existence in them cannot 
be proved by any means of valid knowledge. The Carvaka may 
argue that the existence of consciousness in a latent condition 
may be inferred from its existence in the whole body. But the 
assumption of many powers of consciousness in the parts of the 
body is useless, because it violates the parsimony of hypotheses. 
It is more rational to assume the existence of one permanent soul 
in the body, whose essence is consciousness.®® It may be argued 
that as large magnitude and the power of containing water are 
found in a jar, though they are not found in its parts, so con- 
sciousness is found in the whole body, though it is not found in 
its separate parts. This argument is invalid. The specific quali- 
ties of a material product (e.g,, a jar) are produced by the similar 
qualities of its material cause. So if consciousness does not exist 
m parts of the body, it cannot be produced in the whole body.®^ 


"‘NSL, pp. 439-41. 

Svabhavasya yavaddravyabhavitvat. SPB., iii. 21. 

Bkasyaiva nityacitsvarSpasya kalpanaucityat. SPB., iii. 22. 
Karan e caitanyam vina dehe caitanyasambhavat. SPB., iii. 22. 
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Consciousness is not found in its separate parts. So it cannot be 
produced by their combination.®® 

The Advaita Vedantists, Saihkara and Vacaspati, refute the 
Carvaka doctrine of the origin of consciousness. Consciousness 
is not a quality of the body for the following reasons. First, con- 
sciousness does not exist in deep sleep, swoon and the like, 
though the body exists. If it is a quality of the body, it must 
be a specific quality. It is not a generic quality, like number, 
magnitude, conjunction and the like. But a specific quality 
exists as long as the substance exists. Consciousness sometimes 
does not exist, when the body exists. So it is not its specific 
quality. Secondly, colour and other qualities of the body are 
perceived by all persons. But a person’s consciousness can be 
perceived by him only. Therefore it is not a quality of the body. 
Thirdly, consciousness may exist in the disembodied soul after 
death of the body. Even this doubt disproves the Carvaka 
doctrine that consciousness is a property of the body. Fourthly, 
if consciousness is generated by the material elements, is it mate- 
rial or immaterial? The Carvaka does not admit the reality of 
anything but the four material elements. So consciousness is not 
immaterial. It cannot be generated by the material elements, 
because it apprehends them and their products as objects. Colour 
cannot apprehend itself or the colour of any other thing. But 
consciousness apprehends the internal qualities of the self and the 
external material elements and their products. A quality of 
matter is insentient, and cannot apprehend itself as an object 
of consciousness. But consciousness apprehends matter and its 
qualities, and must therefore be difierent from them. Conscious- 
ness is self-luminous, but objects are manifested by conscious- 
ness. Therefore consciousness can never be identical with its 
objects. Fifthly, if the body is endued with consciousness, it 
cannot account for memory, recognition, and umty and conti- 
nuity of consciousness, w^hich presuppose the identity of the per- 
manent self. Sixthly, consciousness cannot be a quality of the 
body, because there are many dream-cognitions during sleep, 
when the body becomes inactive. Lastly, there cannot be visual 
perception without light ; but it is not a property of light. Light 
is a condition of visual perception. There is no consciousness 

SPS., SPB., edited bv Richard Garbe Harvard Cniversity, U.S.A., 
1895, v. 129. 
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without body in our embodied life. But it is not a property of 
the body, which is an instrument or auxiliary condition of con- 
sciousness to apprehend objects. Therefore the soul is different 
from the body, and consciousness is not a quality of the body.*® 
Raja^khara Suri criticizes the C^aka doctrine thus, T 
know a jar’. This knowledge bears testimony to the existence of 
T’ or the self, the act of knowing, and an object of knowledge. 
The existence of the self cannot be denied. The body is un- 
conscious, and cannot therefore be a knower. It cannot acquire 
consciousness, when the material elements are combined with one 
another and constitute the body. The self is one. It combines 
sensations of colour, sound, taste, smell and touch into the unity 
of an object. It remembers an object perceived in the past. The 
body cannot generate the unity of apperception and identity of 
the perceiving and remembering self. One’s own self can be 
known by self-consciousness (svasamvedana) in one’s own body. 
The self in another’s body can be known by inference. A volun- 
tary action is preceded by prevision of an end. So there mxist 
be consciousness which prompts the action. The existence of 
consciousness cannot be denied. It is not a quality of the body, 
but of the self. The self in a body is one, permanent, and has 
personal identity. It accounts for the unity of knowledge.^®* 

\ idyanandisvami, a Jaina philosopher, criticizes the Carvaka 
doctrine of the origin of consciousness. The existence of the 
self is proved by self-consciousness (svasarhvedana) , which is 
not contradicted. If consciousness were a modification of the 
material elements, and a quality of the body composed of them, 
it could never be known by self-consciousness, which is un- 
contradicted. It is known by self-awareness, which refers to T’ 
(ahaihkaraspada). The material elements are knowm by external 
perception through the sense-organs, which refers to This’. 
They are knowm as objects. If consciousness were not known, 
It could not apprehend objects. If it were known by another 
consciousness, it would lead to infinite regress. Consciousness is 
self-aware. T am happy’. This is known by self-awareness. It 
is different from the material elements. 

The body and consciousness have different characteristics. 
The body has hardness. Consciousness has self-awareness. The 

SBS., Bhamatl, hi. 3. 54; IIP., pp. 26-27; Kalpataru. SBS., iii. 3. 54. 

’“'‘SDSm., 165-70. 
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body is known by external perception through the sense-organs. 
Consciousness is known by self-awareness, which is independent 
of the external sense-organs. So consciousness is difiEerent from 
the body. 

The body is not the cause or the manifester of conscious- 
ness. Consciousness is always manifested, like the material 
elements. It is not produced by them at some time. If it is 
produced by them, it cannot be manifested by them. Only a pre- 
existent entity can be manifested. A non-existent entity cannot 
be manifested. 

The material elements are not the auxiliary causes of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness has no material cause. In the absence 
of its material cause (upadana karana), the material elements, 
which are auxiliary causes, cannot produce consciousness. It 
may be argued that consciousness is produced by the material 
elements in the absence of its material cause, even as fire is pro- 
duced by wood in the absence of its material cause. This is 
wrong. Invisible fire is the material cause of visible fire. So 
dormant consciousness must be the cause of manifest conscious- 
ness, when it is produced by the material elements, which are its 
auxiliary causes (sahakari karana). 

A subtle material element may be said to be the material 
cause of consciousness. It is either homogeneous with conscious- 
ness or heterogeneous from it. If it is heterogeneous from it, 
it cannot be its material cause. The material cause must be of 
the same kind as its effect. Cow-dung, which is different from 
scorpions, may be said to be their material cause. This is wrong, 
because matter (pudgala) is the material cause of the body of a 
scorpion, and cow-dung is its auxiliary cause. 

The subtle element may be said to be homogeneous with con- 
sciousness because of its possessing beinghood (satta) or the 
genus of substance (dravyatva). Then earth, water, fire, and air 
also are the material causes of one another because of their 
possessing beinghood or the genus of substance. If the material 
elements are the material cause of one another, they are either 
not contained or contained in one another. If they are not con- 
tained in one another, then consciousness also is not contained in 
the subtle matter, which is its material cause, and therefore is an 
immaterial entity different frdfe matter. If the material elements 
are contained in one another, then there is only one matter. 
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and there are not four material elements, as the Carvaka main- 
tains. But this is wrong, since they cannot, in that case, be 
causes or efiects. 

If the subtle element is diherent from the material elements 
and akin to consciousness, and therefore its material cause, then 
it is devoid of the properties of matter, apprehended by self- 
consciousness, or by inference, and is the fifth entity called the 
self. 

If the sense-organs are the material cause of consciousness, 
then it must exist when they exist. But there is consciousness, 
even when the sense-organs are destroyed, and there is no con- 
sciousness, even when they exist in deep sleep and swoon. If 
the body is the material cause of consciousness, it should exist 
in a dead body, which is not a fact of experience. 

If consciousness is generated by the aggregate of the mate- 
rial elements, it should appear when earth, water, fire and air 
are combined with one another. But it is not true. If they 
generate consciousness, they are endued with consciousness. If 
the body and the sense-organs generate consciousness, they must 
possess consciousness. If they are conscious, they can generate 
consciousness. So consciousness only can be the material cause 
of consciousness. Therefore the body is neither the cause nor 
the manifester of consciousness. 

If consciousness were a quality of the body, it would exist 
in a dead body, and be perceived by an external sense-organ. 
But it neither exists in a dead body nor is perceived by an ex- 
ternal sense-organ. If consciousness is said to be imperceptible 
through the external senses because of its subtlety, like atoms 
of the body, in which it exists, then consciousness would not be 
perceived in a living body also. It cannot be said that the quali- 
ties of the parts of the body are not qualities of the body, because 
the parts and the whole are not different from each other in 
nature. Consciousness is perceived in a living body. But it is 
not perceived in a dead body. If consciousness existed in the 
atoms of the body, it would be imperceptible in a living body 
and a dead body alike. 

Consciousne^ is not apprehended by perception through the 
external sense-organs. But it is apprehended by self-aw’areness. 
So it is not a quality of the body. If it is a quality of the body 
in spite of its being apprehended by self-awareness, then its 
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touch also would be apprehended by self-awareness, which is 
not true. 

If consciousness is a special quality of the living body like 
life, then it would be perceptible through the external senses 
like life, which is perceived through the tactual organ. Further, 
if it is a special quality of the body, it must pre-exist in its con- 
stituent material elements. If it does not pre-exist in them, it 
cannot be produced in the body, which is their product. 

If consciousness is a general quality of the body in common 
with its constituent material elements, then it should exist 
in them like touch, even when they are not transformed into 
the body, and it should not be generated by them at a parti- 
cular time, when they are transformed into the body. If 
consciousness is not produced in them because they are not 
transformed into a particular form called ^body’, then it is a 
special quality of the material elements transformed into the 
body. It has already been shown to be untenable. These 
defects can be removed by discarding the hypothesis that 
consciousness is a quality of the body, produced or manifested 
by its constituent material elements, and by admitting that 
it is a quality of an entity different from the body called the 
self.^^^^ 

'I am happy h This consciousness does not belong to an 
object. If it were so, it would be apprehended by perception 
through the external sense-organs. It belongs to the knowing 
self, which experiences happiness. It cannot exist without 
any substratum, which must be different from the body, the 
sense-organs, and objects. It perceives, remembers, recognizes, 
apperceives past and present experiences, feels and acts.' It is 
a knower, enjoyer and active agent. It is permanent and 
endued with the quality of consciousness.^®^ 

Santaraksita and Kamala^a, Buddhist philosophers, criti- 
cize the Carv’aka doctrine of consciousness. The body cannot 
be the cause of consciousness. The Buddhist maintains that 
consciousness itself is the cause of a body, — that initial cons- 
ciousness produces a fcetus. So consciousness cannot be gene- 
tated by the present body. If the body is the cause of 

'"‘TSV,, Bombay, (NSP.) 1918, i. 96-136. 

102 XSV., i. 137-39. Sa evatma sariradivilak§auah kartanubhavira 
smartanusamdhata. TSV., i. 139. 
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consciousness, it is its cause either as a composite whole, or as 
an aggregate of atoms, either with the sense-organs or without 
them. The body, as a single composite whole (avayavin) 
cannot be the cause of consciousness, since there is no whole 
other than an aggregate of parts. The Buddhist denies the 
existence of the whole. Further, earth, water, fire and air 
cannot form a single ^vhole. Nor can the body, as an aggre- 
gate of atoms, be the cause of a cognition. The atoms of the 
body severally cannot produce the cognition, which w^ould then 
be a collection of many cognitions produced by them. Nor can 
the atoms collectively produce the cognition, since a defect in 
any part of the body would stop the production of it. A defect 
in a part of the seed stops the production of a sprout. The 
body W'ith the sense-organs cannot produce consciousness. The 
sense-organs severally cannot produce consciousness, because 
consciousness is produced even when the motor organs are 
paralysed, and because consciousness appears even when the 
cognitive organs are destroyed one after another. Nor can the 
sense-organs collectively produce consciousness, because in that 
case, the absence of any one of them would prevent the appear- 
ance of consciousness. The body without the sense-organs also 
cannot produce consciousness, since then the body would pro- 
duce visual sensations even when it is devoid of the eyes. 
The body wdth the sense-organs also cannot produce conscious- 
ness. The body cannot be the material cause of consciousness. 
That is regarded as a material cause of an effect, which under- 
going modifications modifies its effect. Clay is the material 
cause of a jar, because it undergoes successive modifications to 
produce a jar. If an effect is modified without modification of 
another entity, that cannot be its material cause. Consciousness 
cannot undergo such modifications as good intention, evil 
intention and the like without any modifications of the body, 
which cannot determine the peculiar features of consciousness. 
Therefore the body cannot be the material cause of conscious- 
ness. Tove, hate, and other modifications of consciousness 
are not always preceded by modifications of the body. There- 
fore the3" are not directly produced by the body. It cannot be 
an auxiliary cause of consciousness. Auxiliary causes have a 
direct bearing on their effect. But the body has no direct 
bearing on consciousness. Love and hatred are due to the 
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awakening of the antecedent impressions (vasana), which are 
their material cause. Even if the body has sometimes a direct 
bearing upon consciousness, which is produced by its material 
cause, consciousness does not cease on the cessation of the 
body, even as the jar does not cease to exist on the cessation 
of fire, which is its auxihary cause. Hence the body cannot 
be the material cause or the auxiliary cause of consciousness.^^® 


10. Criticism of the Cdrvaka denial of Pre-existence. 

S^tarak§ita and Kamala^a criticize the Carvaka doctrine of 
denial of pre-existence. The Carvaka denies pre-existence and 
future life because they are not perceived. The Buddhists 
ask if the ‘other world’, which is denied by the Carvaka, is 
different from the chain of causes and effects consisting of 
cognition and the other four states of consciousness, or the 
same chain. If it is different from the chain of cognitions, it 
is not admitted by the Buddhists, and so the Carvaka argument 
is beside the point. If it is the same chain of cognitions related 
to each other as cause and effect, w^hich is beginningless and 
endless, the Buddhists admit it. The preceding life and the 
future life are continuous with the present life. They belong 
to the same chain of cognitions. The Carvaka also maintains 
that an action done by a person and pleasure attained by him 
belong to the same chain of cognitions. He may attain 
pleasure in some other part of the visible world at some other 
time. But the Carvaka contends that because the chain is a 
non-entity, pre-existence and future life which belong to it 
must be non-existent. The Buddhists reply that the ‘chain’ is 
nothing but ‘the members of the chain’, which are entities, 
and spoken of collectively as a chain. So pre-existence and 
future existence ma}^ belong to the chain of cognitions, which 
are related to each other as cause and effect. 

But the Carvaka asks why the Buddhists speak of the chain 
as a non-entity, where they declare it to be illusory. The 
Buddhists reply that the ‘chain’, which is assumed to be one, 
is neither identical with, nor different from, the members of 
the chain, and for this reason, it has been declared to be a 


TSP. E.T., 
'®*TSP., 1872-77. 
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^non-entity* like ‘a series of sky-lotuses*. The Buddhists do 
not admit the existence of the ‘chain* as different from its 
members, and so declare it to be illusory. The existence of 
the members of the chain cannot be denied because it is actually 
perceived. Only its beginninglessness or endlessness can be 
denied. If its beginninglessness is denied, then the first cogni- 
tion at birth w^ould be either without cause, or be produced by an 
eternal cause like God, soul, manas, or time, or be itself eternal, 
or be produced or manifested by the material substances, earth, 
water, fire, and air, or be produced by a cognition in some 
other chain. If it is without cause, it would not depend on 
any condition, and would therefore be eternal. If it is pro- 
duced by an eternal cause, it would be eternal. It cannot be 
one and eternal, since cognitions of colour, sound, taste, smell 
and the like are clearly perceived. Nor can it be produced or 
manifested by the material elements, earth, water, fire and air 
as shown above. They are admitted to be permanent. There- 
fore the first cognition would be permanent. The permanent 
material elements cannot produce the first cognition with the 
aid of auxiliary conditions, because they can render no help to 
it.“^^ If the Carvaka regards the material elements as momen- 
tary, the Buddhists argue that there is no proof of a causal 
connection between the body or the material elements compos- 
ing it and the first cognition. The joint method cannot prove 
it. We do not observe agreement in presence and agreement 
in absence between the body and the cognition. In the foetus 
the body alone is not perceived before the emergence of the 
first cognition. Nor is it perceived apart from the cognition. 
There is thus no positive concomitance between the bod}" 
and the cognition. Nor is there any certainty about negative 
concomitance between them. When another person*s body is 
absent, his cognition may not be absent, which cannot be 
perceived by any other person. So there is a doubt about its 
presence or absence. The body is not the material cause or 
an auxiliary cause of consciousness. Nor is it the manifester 
of consciousness. The material elements constituting the body, 
either severally or collectively cannot produce consciousness. 


TSP., K.T., 1878-^5. 
TSP., 1886. 
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If a cognition in another chain, i.e., the ‘chain of cogni- 
tions^ in the parents be the cause of the first cognition, then 
it is either its material cause or its auxiliary cause. If it be 
its material cause, then the learning and cuture of the parents 
should continue in the child’s chain of cognitions. If, on the 
other hand, a cognition in another chain be an auxiliary cause 
of the first cognition, then the Buddhists admit it.’^®^ Therefore 
pre-existence is established. 

The dying cognition tainted with affections can produce 
another cognition because it is tainted with affections, like the 
cognition in the previous state. The body cannot be the cause 
of cognition. If it were so, all cognitions would appear simul- 
taneously, because no other auxiliary causes are necessary. But 
a cognition is found to be the cause of another cognition. A 
pleasant cognition is the cause of attachment. Practice in the 
art of learning produces improvement in the later cognitions. 
Lack of practice produces deterioration in them. So a cognition 
is the cause of another cognition. The dying cognition can 
produce another cognition in the foetus. 

The Carvaka argues that there can be no causal relation 
between the dying cognition in one body and the initial cogni- 
tion in a new body, because they ‘subsist’ in different bodies. 
This argument is not valid. The reason (hetu) put forward is 
not valid, because if ‘subsistence’ means the relation of the 
container and the contained, then the body, which is corporeal, 
cannot contain a cognition, which is incorporeal. A cognition 
does not require any container. If ‘subsistence’ means ‘identi- 
fication’, the reason is not valid, because the Carvaka does not 
identify cognition with the body. He regards matter or body 
as the fundamental reality. The Buddhist idealists (Vijnana- 
vadin) regard cognition as the fundamental reality, and regard 
the body also as of the nature of Alayavijnana.^^^ Consciousness 
is not identical with the body. A person’s body is perceived 

TSP., B.T., 1S93-96. 

TSP., IS99. 

TS., TSP., 1902-05. Jnanasya jnanahetutvam. Na tu bhutaiiam. 
TSP.j^Vol. I, p. 536. 
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by himself and others. But his love and hatred are perceived 
by himself alone. They cannot be perceived by others. There- 
fore consciousness is different from the body. If the ‘subsis- 
tence’ of the cognition means that it is produced by the body, 
then it is produced in the sense that it has the body for its 
‘substratum’ as visual perception is produced by the eye, which 
is its substratum, or in the sense that it is inseparable from 
the body, as smoke is inseparable from fire. ‘Subsistence’ is 
not possible in both the senses. A cognition does not abide in 
the body, like visual perception in the eye, because it is not 
always preceded by a change in the body, as visual perception 
is always preceded by a change in the eye. Nor is it insepar- 
able from the body, because formless negations are cognitions 
without the body. If a cognition is said to subsist in the body 
in the sense that it is produced in it as its substratum, the 
reason put forward is invalid. The body undergoes destruction 
every moment. A prior cognition produces an unbroken series 
of cognitions in the series of momentary succeeding bodies. 
If the two succeeding bodies in two moments are said to be 
not different from each other owing to their occurring in the 
same chain, then the dying cognition in the last body also may 
be held to produce the first cognition in another newly born 
body. The two cognitions are different from each other, though 
they belong to the same chain of cognitions, just as the two 
bodies, the dead body and the newly born body are different 
from each other, though they belong to the same chain of bodies. 
Just as the two bodies are continuous, so the two cognitions are 
continuous. 

The Carvaka argues that the dying cognition of a person 
does not produce the first cognition in the foetus, like the dying 
cognition of an Arhat, free from the taint of affections. The 
Buddhists urge that the Carvaka cannot cite the instance of an 
Arhat as an instance corroborating the conclusion. He does not 
accept the authority of the Buddhist doctrine. If he accepts 
the authority of the Buddhists, he may as well accept their 
doctrine of ‘the next world’. Then, again, all Buddhists do not 
admit the corroborative instance that an Arhat ’s dying con- 
ciousness does not produce any other consciousness. The Maha- 
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3^amsts (Madhyamikas) maintain that the ‘nirvana’ of the 
Buddhas consists in the absence of finality. They have no 
‘cessation of consciousness and rebirth’/^” 

The Carvaka argues that it is sheer audacity to assert that 
there is consciousness in the foetus, because there are no sense- 
organs in it. The Buddhists urge that there may be conscious- 
ness in the fcetus, even though there are no sense-organs in it, 
because all cognitions are not produced by the sense-organs and 
objects. Dream-cognitions are not produced by the sense- 
organs or objects. Then, again, in swoon there is dim conscious- 
ness, which does not assume the form of cognitions of objects. 
Therefore consciousness may exist in the foetus, though it is 
devoid of the sense-organs. It may be urged that consciousness 
may exist in a latent form in the foetus, but that it cannot exist 
in an actual form. The Buddhists reply that consciousness exists 
in it in an actual form. 

The Carvaka may argue that there is no actual conscious- 
ness in the fcetus, because there is no actual consciousness during 
deep sleep and swoon. But how does he know that there is 
no actual consciousness during deep sleep and swoon? If he 
infers it from the absence of consciousness during deep sleep 
and swoon, then how can the absence of consciousness be 
known? It is known by consciousness. If it is urged that we 
do not apprehend any consciousness at the time, then there is 
consciousness of the absence of consciousness at the time. It 
may be argued that because there is no recollection of conscious- 
ness during deep sleep and swoon on awaking from sleep and 
on recovering from swoon, therefore there is no consciousness 
during deep sleep and swoon. The Buddhists reply that the 
absence of recollection of consciousness during these states is 
due to the absence of vividness, repetition and interest in the 
consciousness at the time. The indistinct consciousness of the 
new-born baby cannot be remembered afterwards. But the 
absence of its recollection does not prove its non-existence. The 
Buddhists maintain that consciousness is independent of the 
sense-organs and objects, as in deep sleep and swoon. It depends 
entirely on its own cause. For instance, the cognitions of the 
sky-lotus and the like are independent of the sense-organs and 

Madhyamika hi buddhanam apratisthitatvarh nirvanam ahuh. 
Saihsaranirvanayoraprati^thanat. TSP., 1917-18. TS., TSP., 1916-18. 
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objects. When the body is modified in the state of paralysis, 
consciousness is not always modified. Therefore consciousness 
is independent of the body. Consciousness, being independent 
of the body, in which it does not subsist, may continue to exist 
through the force of its own cause, even when the body has 
perished. There is no incongruity in this supposition. 

Consciousness is beginningless and endless. The dying con- 
sciousness produces the initial consciousness in the new-born 
body. The foetus is not perceived owing to defects in the sense- 
organs. But non-perception of it does not prove its non- 
existence. The foetus is perceived by persons of supernormal 
vision. Beginninglessness and endlessness of the ‘chain of 
cognitions’ prove the reality of the ' next world or future life. 
But the Carvaka asks how cognitions subsisting in the perishing 
body and the new-born body be regarded as belonging to the 
same chain, because the bodies are different from each other. 
The Buddhists reply that the cognitions in the present birth 
appear with the same peculiarities as the cognitions in the pre- 
vious birth. The new-born baby exerts himself to suck the 
breast, and feels displeasure when his efltort is baffled. This 
shows that he has recollection of his experience in his previous 
birth. His recollection is due to the revival of the subconscious 
impressions left by the repeated experiences of his previous 
births. Thus the existence of future rebirth is established. 


11. Criticism of the Carvaka denial of Inference. 

The Carvaka denies the validity of inference. The 
Buddhists urge that by inference we find out the cause of an 
effect, and the effect of a cause. Ordinary persons understand 
what is the cause of an effect. What, then, is excluded from 
the scope of inference, for which the Carv^aka denies the validity 
of inference? The Carvaka may argue that he does not admit 
the validity of inference at all. But the Buddhists admit the 
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validity of inference. They ask how the Carvaka knows that 
his opponents admit the validity of inference. He cannot know 
the idea of another person by sense-perception, which is the only 
means of valid knowledge according to him. He infers it from 
the verbal statement of the opponent. Therefore he must admit 
the validity of inference. 

Vehkatanatha, a follower of Ramanuja, criticizes the 
Carvaka refutation of the validity of inference. Invalidity of 
inference is not known by perception. Nor is it known by 
inference, because this inference would then be valid. Invalidity 
of all inferences cannot be proved by a valid inference, because 
it is self-contradictory. The Carvaka argues that inference 
prompts positive action (pravrtti) and negative action (nivrtti), 
because it is doubtful. Then perception also prompts positive 
action and negative action, because it is doubtful. Just as per- 
ception is regarded as certain, because it is not contradicted 
by a sublating definite knowledge, so inference also should 
be regarded as certain because it is not contradicted by a sub- 
lating definite knowledge. If inference is regarded as doubtful 
in the absence of definite knowledge, then perception also should 
be regarded as doubtful in the absence of definite knowledge. 
In fact, inference is not of the nature of doubt, since all persons 
know it to be definite knowledge. 

The Carvaka argues that no inference is possible owing 
to the absence of any reason (hetu). Inference of a particular 
instance of the probandum {e.g., fire) from a particular instance 
of the probans {e.g., smoke) is not possible, because the in- 
variable concomitance (vyapti) between particular instances of 
the probans and particular instances of the probandum can 
never be known. The Carvaka advances a reason (hetu) or 
probans to prove the invalidity of inference. So he must admit 
the invariable concomitance between the probans and the pro- 
bandum in order to prove the invalidity of his inference. If 
he admits the invariable concomitance between them, then 
there is no invariable concomitance between particular instances 
of the probans and ])articular instances of the probandum in 
his inference also. So he contradicts himself, when he proves 

aprama^am tad isyate. 
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the invalidity of inference by an inference through a reason 
(hetu). 

The Carvaka argues that there is no vyapti because it cannot 
be ascertained. This reason (hetu) is either pervaded or not 
pervaded by the probandum. If it is pervaded by it, vyapti is 
admitted. If it is not pervaded by it, vyapti cannot be denied. 

The Carvaka argues that all reasons are vitiated by condi- 
tions (upadhi). Then the reason cited by him to prove the 
invalidity of inference also is vitiated by conditions, and cannot 
therefore prove the invalidity of inference. If the reason cited 
by him is held to be not vitiated by any condition, then it is 
wrong to assert that all reasons are vitiated by conditions. 
Therefore the Carvaka arguments for the invalidity of inference 
are self-contradictory.^^® 

The Naiyayika, Udayana, criticizes the Carvaka doctrine 
of invalidity of inference. The Carvaka maintains that in- 
ference is not valid, but that probability (sambhavana) is the 
guide of life. Perception of a particular smoke produces a pre- 
sumption that there may be fire. The presumption leads a 
person to bring fire. If he gets fire, the presumption or pro- 
bability is wrongly regarded as valid knowledge. It is purely 
accidental (kakataliya) that probability leads to successful 
activity. Such presumption is the basis of life-activities. 
Inference is not a means of valid knowledge. 

Udayana urges that it is vTong to hold that presumption of 
the existence of fire on perception of smoke leads a person to 
bring fire, and that such presumption is the basis of life-activities. 
Presumption is a kind of doubt, which is indefinite knowledge. 
But a doubt cannot, arise. When smoke is perceived, there is 
the definite knowledge of smoke. When smoke is not perceived, 
there is the definite knowledge of the non-existence of smoke. 
This definite knowledge is opposed to doubt. A doubt as to the 
existence or the non-existence of an object is opposed to the 
certain knowledge of its existence or non-existence. 


Anumanapram^atvaih nadhyaksenaiva gamyate. 
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The Carvaka urges that inference is not valid, because 
vyapti, which is the ground of inference, cannot be obtained. 
Certain knowledge of invariable concomitance of the probans 
with the probandum is necessary for inferring the existence of 
the probandum from the probans. The Nyaya regards observa- 
vation of concomitance and non-observation of non-concomitance 
of the probans with probandum as the cause of the knowledge 
of vyapti. But non-observation of non-concomitance is not 
possible, because a doubt will always persist as to non-con- 
comitance of the probans with the probandum. Is ‘smoke’ non- 
concomitant with ‘fire’ ? Does ‘smoke’ exist in a place where 
‘fire’ does not exist? This doubt will always persist. It cannot 
be completely dispelled. Therefore vyapti cannot be ascertained. 
So inference is not a means of valid knowledge (pramana). 

Further, the Nyaya regards vyapti as a uniform relation 
of the probans with the probandum which is not vitiated by a 
condition (upadhi). Relation is either natural or conditional. 
The relation of a red flower (java) with redness is natural. But 
the relation of a crystal with redness is conditional ; it depends 
upon the condition of the red flower, which is reflected in the 
crystal. The natural relation is invariable and imconditional. 
‘Smoke’ has unconditional relation with ‘fire’. Wherever there 
is ‘smoke’, there is ‘fire’. But fire exists in smokeless places ; 
so its relation to smoke is not natural but conditional, for the 
fire, which is in conjunction with wet fuel, gives rise to smoke. 
So the relation of ‘fire’ with ‘smoke’ is conditional ; it depends 
upon the condition of \vet fuel. A condition (upadhi) is co- 
extensive with the probandum, but it does not pervade the 
probans.”* ‘This place is smoky, because it is fiery’. In this 
inference ‘wet fuel’ is the condition, because it is co-extensive 
with the probandum ‘smoke’, but it does not pervade the pro- 
bans ‘fire’. There is ‘fire’ without ‘smoke’. So the probans, 
which is free from a condition (upadhi), has invariable con- 
comitance with the probandum. The probans, which is non- 
concomitant with the probandum has no unconditional rela- 
tion with it. But how to make sme that the probans is devoid 
of conditions? The Carvaka urges that it is not possible to 

Upadhih sadhanavyapakatve sati sMhyavyapakah. NKS., iii. 7, 
p. 30. Sadhanavyapakah sadhvasamavvaptah upadhayah. TR., p. 66 : 
KV., p. 301. 
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get a probans free from all conditions. He does not recognize 
non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) as a means of valid knowledge. 
So non-apprehension does not prove the non-existence of con- 
ditions. So the absence of all conditions vitiating an inference 
cannot be determined. There will always be a doubt as to the 
existence of conditions along with ‘smoke’, from which the 
existence of ‘fire’ is inferred. So vyapti or unconditional 
invariable concomitance of ‘smoke’ with ‘fire’ can never be 
ascertained. In some other place and at some other time there 
may be non-concomitance of ‘smoke’ with ‘fire’, or there may 
be a conditional concomitance between them. So an inference 
is always vitiated by a doubt (^nka) as to the possible existence 
of conditions (upadhi) at some other time or in some other place, 
which may invalidate it. 

But Udayana replies that if there is doubt, then there must 
be inference, and that if there is no doubt, then inference must 
be valid. The Carvaka refers to future time and remote places 
when and where there may be conditions (upadhi), which may 
vitiate the invariable concomitance of the probans with the pro- 
bandum. But how can the Carvaka prove the existence of 
future time and remote places, which are not perceived ? If they 
are existent, their existence can be proved by inference. There- 
fore, even the doubt of the Carvaka as to the existence of con- 
ditions presupposes the validity of inference, which proves the 
existence of future time and remote places. 

Udayana further urges that doubt presupposes certain 
knowledge. ‘Is it a post or a man?’ This doubt arises from 
perception of common characters of the two objects and re- 
collection of their individual characters. What is called in- 
ference of fire from smoke by others is called presumption 
(sambhavana) by the Carvaka. Presumption or probability is 
doubt. Doubt as to the existence of fire presupposes the pre- 
vious perception of fire, w^hich is definite, and which has left 
an impression of it. Definite knowledge of future time and 
remote places is necessary for doubt as to the existence of con- 
ditions at the time and in the places. It is not derived from 
perception. It is derived firom inference. Therefore even doubt 
implies the validity of inference. Further, the Carvaka * argu- 
ment ‘this reason is not the probans, because it is infected by 
doubt as to its non-concomitance with the probandtun’ depends 

18 
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upon the validity of inference. Doubt as to non-concomitance 
implies the existence of concomitance and non-concomitance 
between the probans and the probandum, which must be 
definitely known. Therefore doubt as to non-concomitance im- 
plies definite knowledge of concomitance. Hence inference, 
\vhich depends upon it, is valid. 

The Carvaka argues that doubt as to non-concomitance of 
the probans with the probandum at some time or in some place 
is possible, and that it can never be completely dispelled. 
Preclusion of a contrary instance cannot be entirely ruled out. 
So long as there is apprehension of non-concomitance, there can 
be no inference. Udayana replies that there is no apprehension 
(sanka) of non-concomitance in all cases. Hypothetical reason- 
ing (tarka) is the limit of apprehension. Where tarka removes 
all apprehension of non-concomitance of the probans with the 
probandum, their invariable concomitance (vyapti) is ascertained, 
which makes inference possible. Wherever smoke is present, 
fire is present. Wherever fire is absent, smoke is absent. In 
the presence of all other causal conditions than fire, smoke is 
not present. In the absence of fire, smoke is absent. If smoke 
were present in a fireless place, fire could not be the cause of 
smoke. In the presence of fire, there is the presence of smoke. 
In the absence of fire, there is the absence of smoke. We 
observe uniform co-presence of smoke and fire and uniform co- 
absence of fire and smoke. So fire is the cause of smoke. This 
argument removes all apprehension as to the non-concomitance 
of smoke with fire. Hence apprehension of non -concomitance 
cannot invalidate inference. 

The Carvaka urges that even tarka, which is said to remove 
apprehension of non-concomitance of the probans with the pro- 
bandum, depends upon vyapti. So it would lead to infinite 
regress. If vyapti cannot be determined, tarka would not be 
possible. Vyapti cannot be known, because there is always 
apprehension as to non-concomitance of the probans with the 
probandum. Udayana replies that doubt as to non-concomitance 
continues till it comes into conflict with successful action. A 
person perceives smoke, infers fire from it, and proceeds to bring 
fire. His doubt as to the existence of fire continues till he pro- 
ceeds to act. He cannot act to bring fire, if he has a doubt 
as to its existence. His being prompted to action shows that 
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he has no doubt. Conflict with action is the limit of doubt. 
Therefore there is no infinite regress. 

But the Carvaka may doubt the existence of the cause-effect- 
relation. Udayana replies that if the cause-effect-relation is 
doubted, then no doubt can arise anywhere. Even doubt has 
a cause. If it had no cause, then any effect would arise out 
of any cause. So the Carvaka must admit that doubt has a 
cause. But how can he know its cause to be its cause beyond 
doubt? If he ascertains it by the method of agreement in pre- 
sence (anvaya) and agreement in absence (vyatireka), then the 
cause-effect-relation of fire and smoke also can be ascertained by 
the same method of agreement in presence and agreement in 
absence. In fact, the causal relation is established beyond doubt 
by the double method of agreement. So it is known for certain 
that fire is the cause of smoke. The undoubted knowledge of 
the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire is the ground of 
the valid inference of fire from smoke. 

12. Criticism of the Carvaka denial of the validity of the Vedas. 

Udayana refutes the Carvaka repudiation of the authority 
of the Vedas. He urges that they are authoritative, because 
they are accepted as vahd by the great saints, who practised the 
Vedic sacrifices with earnestness, untainted by such vicious 
causes as intention to deceive, association with heretics, secret 
designs, eagerness for false disputation due to habit, desire for 
livelihood, and reckless desire for delicious food and drink, 
whether they are permitted or forbidden by the scriptures. 
The \ edas are not inventions of crafty priests for their liveli- 
hood. Venkatanatha also gives the same argument. The 
Brahmanas, who w^ere averse to all enjoyments, and imposed 
upon themselves severe penances, and possessed supreme 
wisdom, could not compose the Vedas in order to deceive the 
people. The Vedas must be regarded as valid, since they are 
accepted as valid by great saints. The Carvaka philosophy 

5ahka ced anuma’styeva na cecchanka tatastaram, 

Vyaghatavadhir asaffka, tarkah Marika Vadhir matah, 

NKS., iii. 7; p. 23. Ibid, pp. 23-30; NKSP. 
ii. 3, p. 65; Haridasa*s commentary, Calcutta, 1864, ii. 3. 

Anaptakartrkatva^ankayam katham dosabhavaniscaya iti cenna, 
niahajanaparigrahadevanaptakartrkatvasankonmulanat. Nvayapari^nddhi, 
p. 384. Ibid, p. 386. 
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is severely criticized not only by the orthodox systems but also 
by Buddhists and Jainas. The heterodox systems of Buddhism 
and Jainism are dealt with in the second volume. The validity 
of the Vedas according to the Nyaya, the Vaisesika and the 
Mimaihsa will be considered later. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE VAISESIKA PHIEOSOPHY 
1. Introduction^ 

The term Vaisesika is derived from the term visesa. The 
Vai^§ika system lays stress on particularity (vi&§a) of the 
eternal substances. Ether, space, time, soul and mind (manas) 
are eternal substances. The atoms of earth, water, fire and 
air are eternal. Each of them has a particularity which is its 
distinctive feature. The Vai^§ika emphasizes the plurality and 
distinctness of physical things and finite souls. Its special 
feature is the doctrine of atomism. Kanada (300 B.C.) is the 
author of the Vaisesika Sutra. He clearly propounds the 
doctrine of atomism. The Vaisesika specializes in the philo- 
sophy of nature. Kanada speaks of the six categories : (1) sub- 
sance (dravya), quality (guna), action or motion (karma), 
community (^manya), particularity (visesa), and inherence 
(samavaya). Sivaditya (1000 A.D.) clearly recognizes non- 
existence (abhava) as the seventh category. Non-existence is 
implied by the Vaisesika Sutra. Kanada does not clearly 
mention God in the Vaisesika Sutra. Prasastapada, Sridhara and 
Udayana discuss the theistic proofs, the nature of God, and his 
creation of the world out of the atoms and dissolution of it into 
them. The Vaifesika discusses the nature of the finite self, the 
proofs for its existence, the plurality of finite souls, and their 
bondage and liberation. Kanada appears to be an atheist, 
though his followers are theists. The earlier Vaisesika is 
atheistic. The later Vaife§ika is theistic. 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika are the allied systems 
{samanatantra). They both recognize the reality of God, the 
finite souls, physical things, atoms of earth, water, fire, and 
air, space, time, and ether. They both hold the same views 
of the nature of the finite soul and its bondage and liberation. 
They both insist on the plurality of the individual souls. They 
both entertain the deistic conception of God. They both 
advocate realism and pluralism. They admit the reality of the 
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external world independent of the perceiving souls. They 
admit the plurality and distinctness of the finite souls and 
physical objects. They recognize the dualism of matter and 
spirits which are irreducible to each other. They reject 
materialism and idealism both. 

But they differ from each other in three main points. 
First, the Nyaya specializes in epistemology and logic, while 
the Vaise§ika specializes in the philosophy of nature. Secondly, 
the Nyaya recognizes four means of valid knowledge (pramana), 
perception, inference, comparison, and testimony. But the 
Vai^sika recognizes perception and inference only as 
pramanas. Thirdly, the Nyaya recognizes sixteen categories, 
while the Vaisesika recognizes seven categories. The Nyaya 
categories are the main topics of a treatise on logic. The 
Vaise§ika categories are the main kinds of objects of knowledge. 
The Nyaya categories are logical, whereas the Vai&§ika cate- 
gories are metaphysical.^ 

Kanada (300 B.C.) was the founder of the Vaisesika system. 
He composed the Vaisesika Sutra. Rdvana Bhd^ya and 
Bhdradvdja Vrtti on the Vaisesika Sutra seem to be lost. Padma- 
nabha refers to the former in Kirandvaltbhdskara. The latter is 
referred to as Vrtti in some Vai&§ika works. Sankara Misra 
(1500 A.D.) wrote a commentary called Upaskdra on the 
Vaisesika Sutra. He wrote an independent treatise called 
Kanddarahasya. Jayanarayana (1700 A.D.) wrote a commentary 
on Vaisesika Sutra entitled Kanddasutravivrti. Prasastapada 
(400 A.D.) wrote a running commentary on the Vaisesika Sutra 
called Paddrthadharmasamgraka. It is regarded as an authori- 
tative work on the Vai^§ika system. It is also called Prasasta- 
pdda Bhd^ya. Some scholars are of opinion that it is a different 
work which is lost. Sridhara (1000 A.D.) wrote an elaborate 
commentary on Paddrthadharmasamgraha called Nydyakandali 
(913 Saka year). Udayana (1000 A.D.) wote a well-reasoned 
commentary on it called Kirandvali. Vyomasivacarya (1000 
A.D.) uTote a commentary on it called VyomavatJ, which is 
partly published. It is probably older than the two commen- 
taries mentioned above or at least equally old. Padmanabha 
Misra (1600 A.D.) wrote a commentary on it called Setu. 


"HP., pp. 127-28. 
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Jagadisa Tarkalankara (1700 A.D.) wrote a commentary on it 
called Sukti. Vardhamana (1400 A.D.), Gangesa's son, wrote 
a commentary on Kiranarcall called Kirai^valtprakasa, 
Padmanabha Misra (1600 A.D.) wrote a gloss on it called 
Kirandvalibkdskara. Bhatta Vadindra (1300 A.D.) wrote a com- 
mentary on Gunakira'mvali called Rasasdra, Bhagiratha 
'Fhakkura wrote a commentary on Vardhamana’s Kiranvali- 
prakdsa called Kirandvaliprakdsavydkhyd. Raghunatha Siromani 
(1475-1550 A.D.) wrote a commentary on it called Kirandvalt- 
prakusavivTii, Mathuranatha Tarkavagl& (1660-1675 A.D.) 
wrote a commentary on it called Gunakirandvaltprakdsavivrti- 
rahasya. Sivaditya (1000 A.D.) wrote Saptapaddrthi in which 
he discussed seven categories including negation (abhava). 
Madhava Sarasvati wrote a commentary called Miiabhdsint on 
it. Vallabha’s (1200 A.D.) Nydyalllavati is a work on the 
\ ai&sika system. Vardhamana wrote a commentary called 
Nydyallldvatiprakdsa on it. Bhagiratha Thakkura wrote a com- 
mentary called Nydyalildvatiprakdsavivrti on it. Pra&stapada’s 
Rciddrthadharmasamgrahat Sridhara^s Nydyakandalt and Uda- 
yana’s Kirandvali are the most important w^orks on the Vaisesika 
system. The treatment of the system given here is mainly based 
on these works, though Vyomavail, Setu and Sukti have been 
used to throw light on important problems. Kanada’s Vaisesika 
Sutra is older than the present redaction of Gotama’s Nydya 
Sutra, The former does not refer to the Buddhist doctrines of 
inomentariness, vijhanavada and sunyavada, which are criticized 
in the current Nydyasutra, 

I 

EPISTEMOLOGY 

2. Extrinsic Validity and Invalidity of Knoudedge 

{paratahprdmdnya ) . 

The Vaisesika agrees wdth the Nyaya in its doctrines of 
valid knowdedge (pram a) and its extrinsic validity and invalidity 
(paratahprammya) . Valid knowdedge (vidya) is what apprehends 
the real nature of its object. Invalid knowdedge (a vidya) is 
what apprehends an object as it is not in its real nature.^ 


"VS., vsr., ix. 2. 11, 12. 
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Validity of knowledge is produced by the excellence (guna) of 
its causes. Invalidity of knowledge is produced by the defects 
(dosa) of its causes. Validity of knowledge is known by 
successful activity (pravrttisamarthya) . Invalidity of knowledge 
is known by unsuccessful activity. Validity of knowledge is 
due to extraneous conditions. Its knowledge also is due to 
extraneous conditions. Invalidity of knowledge is due to extra- 
neous conditions. Its knowledge also is due to extraneous 
conditions. Correspondence of knowledge wdth its object con- 
stitutes truth. Disharmony of knowledge with its object con- 
stitutes falsity. But correspondence is knowm by fruitful activity, 
and disharmony is knowm by unfruitful activity. Correspon- 
dence is the content of truth. Practical efficiency is the test of 
truth. The Vaisesika, like the Nyaya, adopts the realistic test of 
correspondence and the pragmatic test of practical efficiency or 
workability. Knowledge is not valid in itself, and validity of 
knowledge is not known by itself. The Vai^^ika rejects the 
Mimaih^ doctrine of self-validity of knowledge (svatahpra- 
manya). 

3. Criticism of the Mimdmsd doctrine of Self-validity of 
Knowledge {svatahprdmdnya). 

The ]\Iimaihsa advocates the doctrine of self-validity of 
knowledge. Knowledge is valid in itself. It is intrinsically 
valid. It does not ow^e its validity to adventitious conditions. 
But Sridhara asks whether validity of knowledge consists in its 
invariable concomitance with an object (arthavyabhicara) or 
\\ hether it consists in apprehending an object in its real nature 
(yatharthaparicchedakatva) . It does not consist in its invariable 
concomitance with an object, since an illusory perception which 
has invariable concomitance wdth an object, is invalid. It appre- 
hends an object as different from it. If validity of knowledge 
consists in apprehending an object in its real nature, Sridhara 
asks W'hether validity of knowledge is knowm by itself, or whether 
it is produced by itself, or whether it functions by itself. The 
first alternative is not tenable. If validity of knowledge is 
knowm by the knowledge itself, then there w^ould be no doubt 
at any time as to whether a knowledge is valid, or whether it 
is invalid, and an illusion would never prompt an action. But 
sometimes a doubt arises as to whether a knowledge is valid or 
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whether it is invalid ; an illusory perception of a shell as silver 
prompts a person to pick up the illusory silver. So validity of 
knowledge is not known by the knowledge itself. It may be 
urged that knowledge cannot apprehend its validity without 
apprehending itself, and that knowledge cannot apprehend itself, 
since it is self-contradictory ; that validity of knowledge, being 
an object of knowledge, must be apprehended by some other 
knowledge, which, again, must be apprehended by some other 
knowledge, and that this would lead to infinite regress. The 
Mimamsa replies that there is no infinite regress in the doctrine ot 
self -validity of knowledge. There is not always an enquiry into 
the validity of knowledge. A valid knowledge know^s its object as 
soon as it is produced. It does not know its object after it has 
known its validity. Sometimes for some reason or other a doubt 
arises w^hether a knowdedge is valid or invalid, w^hen it apprehends 
its object. On such an occasion there is no action of the person 
on account of doubt. He desires to know the validity of know- 
ledge in order to act. Until he knows the validity of knowledge, 
his doubt is not dispelled. But when a doubtless valid know^- 
ledge arises owing to its great frequency or perception of all 
individual peculiarities of its object, it apprehends the object 
in its real nature as soon as it is produced, and the knower has 
no desire to prove the validity of the knowledge, and does not 
seek any other knowledge to prove its validity. Doubt is dis- 
pelled by valid knowledge of an object itself, Sridhara urges 
that validity of knowledge is known by successful activity 
(pravittisamarthya) ; that when the object of knowledge is 
actually attained, the knowledge is known to be valid ; that 
the knowdedge of the validity of knowledge of one who has 
attained the object of knowdedge is determined by the nature 
of the object (vastusamarthya) ; and that successful activity 
invariably accompanies validity of knowledge. So Sridhara 
concludes that validity of knowdedge is not known by itself.® 
The second alternative also is not tenable. Validity of know’- 
ledge is not produced by itself. If w^e assume that knowledge 
is first produced and then apprehends an object in its real nature, 
then w^e must admit that we know the validity of the knowdedge 
that apprehends the real nature of its object after knowdng the 


® NK., p. 218. 
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causes that produde the knowledge, and that validity of know- 
ledge is produced by the causes of the valid knowledge. There- 
fore validity of knowledge is not produced by itself. It may be 
argued that if a valid knowledge itself produces its validity, then 
it is not valid in itself. The Mimamsa argues that this argu- 
ment is wrong, because a knowledge does not depend upon any 
other causes than its own cause for production of its validity ; 
that the causes that produce the knowledge produce its validity ; 
and that this amotmts to the admission that knowledge is valid 
in itself. This argument is invalid. If the causes of valid 
knowledge are neither more nor less than those of the knowledge 
itself, then there can be no illusions. The Mimamsa replies 
that the causes of knowledge by their very nature produce valid 
knowledge ; that when they are tainted by defects (dosa), they 
produce invalid knowledge ; and that when they are not tainted 
by defects, they produce valid knowledge by their very nature. 
This argument is wrong. Then validity of a sentence is pro- 
duced by the mere knowledge of the speaker, and all sentences 
are equally valid, since they are produced by the knowledge 
of the speaker. If validity of a sentence is produced by valid 
knowledge (prammajnana), then validity of knowledge is not 
produced by the very nature of the causes of knowledge, but 
by their excellence (gtrua). The knowledge of an object is 
the cause of a sentence (&bda). Its excellence (guna) is appre- 
hension of the real nature of an object (yatharthatv^a) . Its 
defect (dosa) is apprehension of an object as it is not in its 
real nature. If apprehension of the real nature of an object is the 
cause of validity of a sentence, then its validity is due to the 
excellence of its cause (karanaguna), but not to the very nature 
of its cause. If validity of a sentence is due to the excellence 
of its cause, then validity of any other knowledge also is due 
to the excellence of its cause. So validity of knowledge is not 
produced by itself. 

The third alternative also is not tenable. Valid knowledge 
does not produce activity by itself. It may be argued that in 
verbal knowledge there is activity when the excellence of its 
cause is free from defects, and that activity is not due to pro- 
duction of its validity. This argument is not valid. The excel- 
lence of the cause of knowledge counteracts its defects. Let 
there be non-production of invalidity of knowdedge, ivhich is 
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the effect of the absence of defects. There is absence of an 
effect when there is absence of a cause. But there cannot be 
production of an opposite effect when there is absence of a 
cause. Validity of knowledge may be said to be due to the 
mere nature of the knowledge itself (jiianasvarupamatra). But 
this is not right. The so-called cause has no distinctive character 
to produce validity of knowledge. The distinctive character of 
knowledge is its relation to its object. If it is not a condition of 
the production of validity of knowledge, then a sentence would 
not have a particular meaning, since the absence of the distinc- 
tive character of knowledge would then produce the distinctive 
knowledge of a particular meaning. It may be argued that the 
knowledge, which apprehends a particular object, produces a 
sentence conveying a particular meaning. Then validity of 
the knowledge produces the validity of a sentence. The mere 
nature of knowledge as consciousness does not produce the 
validity of a sentence. Therefore the validity of a sentence is 
produced by the excellence of knowledge ; it is not due to the 
mere nature of knowledge, which is mere consciousness. But 
it is due to validity of knowledge or its apprehending the real 
nature of its object. Let us assume that activity (pravrtti) 
follows excellence (guna) in the absence of defects. Then also 
validity due to extraneous conditions is not disproved. If acti- 
vity is produced by the absence of defects, then the absence of 
defects, which is different from the nature of the cause, would 
be the cause of fruitful activity. In the presence of the absence 
of defects there would be fruitful activity. In the absence of 
the absence of defects there would not be fruitful activity. It 
may be argued that there is absence of illusion in the absence 
of defects, that validity of knowledge is due to the nature of 
the sense-organs, and that production of validity of knowledge 
is obstructed by defects. Then why is not illusion assumed to 
be produced by the mere nature of the sense-organs? If it 
cannot be assumed because an illusion is produced in the presence 
of defects, and because it is not produced in the absence of 
defects, then validity of knowledge also is produced in the 
presence of the non-existence of defects (do^bhava), and it is 
not produced in the absence of the non-existence of defects, 
and therefore an illusion is not due to the mere knowledge of 
the sense-organs, and validity of knowledge is not due to the 
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mere nature of the knowledge itself, and activity is due to 
validity of knowledge. Validity of knowledge is ascertained 
by fruitful activity. That knowledge is not valid, which does 
not depend upon prior non-existence or posterior non-existence 
of defects. Thus the function of production of activity by know- 
ledge is due to the mere nature of knowledge. Activity in the 
form of attaining an object or avoiding or rejecting it depends 
upon the knowledge of favourableness or imfavourableness of 
the object of knowledge.^ So knowledge is not valid in itself ; 
its validity is due to extraneous conditions. Validity of know^- 
ledge is produced by the excellence or proficiency (guna) of the 
causes of knowledge. Invalidity of knowledge is produced by 
faults or deficiencies (dosa) of the causes of knowledge. Validity 
of knowledge is known by successful activity. Invalidity of 
knowledge is known by unsuccessful activity. The act of 
acceptance is prompted by the knowledge of favourableness of 
its object. The act of rejection is prompted by the knowledge 
of un favourableness of its object. Thus validity of knowledge 
is produced by extraneous conditions ; it is knowm by extraneous 
conditions ; valid knowledge prompts activity through extra- 
neous conditions. The Mimaihsa doctrine of self-validity of 
knowledge is not valid. ^ 

4. Kinds of Invalid Knowledge (Avidyd). 

Knowledge is a quality of the self, which inheres in it. It 
is in the nature of manifestation. It manifests an object, physi- 
cal or mental. The genus of knowledge inheres in it.® There 
are innumerable cognitions apprehending an infinite number of 
objects. But knowledge is mainly of two kinds, valid know- 
ledge (vidya) and invalid knowledge (avidya). Valid knowledge 
is what apprehends an object in its real nature. Invalid 
knowledge is what apprehends an object as different from it.’^ 
It is of four kinds : (I) doubt (sam^ya), (2) illusion (viparyaya), 


^Pravrttyadikaryajananavyaparo’pi pramanasya parata eva, na 
svarupamatradhina upakarapakaradisapek§asya pravrttvadikaryajana- 
katvat. NK., p. 220. ^ . j 

*NK., pp. 217-20. 

® Buddhitvasamanyavati atmasrayah prakaso buddhih. SP., p. 47. 

^ A SU., ix. 2. 11, 12. Tattvanubhavah prama. .Atattvajnanam 
aprama. SP., p. 59. 
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(3) indefinite perception (anadhyavasaya), and (4) dream 
(svapna). 

Doubt is indefinite knowledge.* It is internal or external. 
Internal doubt is produced by the attributes of the knowing 
self. Will the lunar eclipse predicted by astrologers happen or 
not? This doubt is caused by the expectation of the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of an event. External doubt is produced by 
the attributes of external objects. External doubts are either 
in regard to perceptible objects or in regard to inferable objects. 
The perception of the common quality of two objects and the 
recollection of their peculiar qualities generate a doubt as to 
whether the object perceived is one or the other. The common 
quality of a post and a man e.g., height, is perceived. Then 
their special qualities are remembered. The mind oscillates 
between the two memory-images. This is doubtful perception 
of an external perceptible object, which is expressed in such 
a form : Ts it a post or a man V With regard to inferable 
objects the perception of a common probans and the recollection 
of the special qualities of the two objects indicated by it 
generate a doubt as to whether the object inferred from the pro* 
bans is one or the other. The perception of horns only in a 
forest and the recollection of the peculiar qualities of a cow and 
a wild cow (gavaya) indicated by them produce a doubt as to 
whether the horns belong to a cow or a wild cow.® 

Error (viparyaya) is the knowledge of one object as another 
different from it. It is a definite knowledge which does not 
apprehend the real nature of an object.^® A cow is misperceived 
as a horse. Illusion is wrong perception by a sense-organ 
vitiated by the bodily humours, flatulence, bile, or phlegm, an 
impression (samskara) produced by the perception of an object 
which is not present, conjunction of the self with manas, and 
demerit. Inference also may be WTong. We wrongly infer the 
existence of fire from moisture which appears to be smoke. 
We wrongly infer the existence of a cow from the perception 
of the horns of a wild cow. Wrong inference is inference of 
a non-existent object from the wrong perception of another 


® Anavadharanam jnanam samsavah. SP., p. 59. 

"'PB., pp. 17^.75. 

Atasmimstaditi pratyayo viparyayah. PB., p. 177. Avadharaagiaru- 
patattvajnanaih viparyayah, SP. , p. 5^. 
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object. Considering the body, the sense-organs, or the manas 
as the self, considering produced things as eternal, knowing 
good as evil, regarding evil as good, and the like are wrong 
knowledge. “ 

Anadhyavasaya is indefinite knowledge in which both alter- 
natives are unmanifest. tJha is a doubtful perception in which 
only one alternative is manifest to consciousness.^^ Indefinite 
knowledge (anadhyavasaya) is perceptual or inferential. When 
a familiar or an unfamiliar object is perceived as ‘something* 
owing to inattention or interest in a special thing, w^e have 
indefinite perception. A person unfamiliar with a jackfruit 
tree has an indefinite perception of it. He has definite know- 
ledge of an entity endued with beinghood, genus of substance, 
genus of earth, genus of tree, colour, and the like. He also 
perceives the genus of jackfruit tree. But he does not know that 
its name is jackfruit tree. He has indefinite knowledge of its 
name. His indefinite perception of the jackfruit tree as ‘some- 
thing’ is anadhyavasaya. A person unfamiliar with a cow per- 
ceives the dewlap only of an animal, and infers ‘what this 
animal may be.’ He has indefinite inference. 

Dream (svapna) is mental perception of a person through 
the sense-organs, whose sense-organs have ceased to function, 
and whose manas is overpowered by sleep. It arises from a 
particular conjunction of the self wfith manas called sleep, sub- 
conscious impressions, and merit or demerit. It appears like 
perception of unreal objects through the sense-organs. It is 
of three kinds. It arises from the strength of subconscious im- 
pressions, or defects of bodily humours, or merits and demerits. 

A person dreams of his beloved woman owing to the intensity 
of the subconscious impression of her generated by repeated 
thoughts of her. One dreams of flight in the sky owing to 
flatulence. One dreams of entering into fire owing to excess 


'' PB., pp. 177, 170. IPP., pp. 281-82. 

Analingitobhavakotyanavadharanajnanam anadhvavasayah. SP., 
p. 69, IPP., pp. 268-71.’ 

** Utkataikakotikah bamsaya uhah. SP., p. 69. IPP., pp. 266-67. 

Prasiddharthesvaprasidharthesu va vvasangad arthitvad va kitni- 
tyalocanamatram anadhvavasavah. *PB., p.' 182. 

PB., p. 182. - - . 

Uparatendriyagramasya pralmamanaskasvendrivadvarenaiva vad 
anubhavanam manasam tat svapnajnanam. PB.', p. 183. 

feaiiiskarapatavad dhatudo§M adr^^acca. PB., p. 184, 
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of bile. One dreams of crossing a river owing to predominance 
of phlegm. These dreams are due to defects of bodily humours. 
The auspicious dreams such as riding on elephants, getting an 
umbrella and the like which betoken good are due to merit. 
The inauspicious dreams such as besmearing the body with oil, 
riding on a donkey or a camel and the like which betoken evil 
are due to demerit. Dreams within dreams are recollections of 
dream-cognitions due to revival of their subconscious impressions 
during sleep Dreams are cognitions produced by the internal 
organ overpowered by sleep. Sleep is the existence of the 
manas in an organless place without the aid of the merit born 
of yoga or meditation. Thus doubt, error, indefinite percep- 
tion, and dream are the different kinds of invalid knowledge. 

5. Kinds of Valid Knowledge (Vidya), 

Valid knowledge is of four kinds, perception (pratyaksa), 
inference (anumana), recollection (smrti), and intuition due to 
austerities (arsajnana) . Perception is external or internal. 
Internal perception is due to conjunction of the self with the 
internal organ (manas). Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, and volition are apprehended by internal perception. 
External perception is of five kinds, olfactory, gustatory, visual, 
tactual, and auditory. Perception is either indeterminate (nirvi- 
kalpa) or determinate (savikalpa). Earth, water, and fire are 
perceived owing to the conjunctions of the self with the manas, 
of the manas with the sense-organs, and of the sense-organs 
with the objects, when they have extension and manifest colour, 
and consist of many parts. The substances endued with qualities, 
actions and communities, and qualified by other substances are 
perceived. ‘A white cow^ possessing horns is going.’ The per- 
ception apprehends a substance qualified by another substance 
and endued with a quality and an action. Colour, taste, smell 
and touch inhering in substances consisting of many parts are 
perceived owing to the intercourse of the proper sense-organs 
with their substrates. Sound is perceived through the auditor^' 
organ as inhering in it owing to the intercourse of the self with 


p. 184. 

^ ® Nidradu§tan tahkama j am j nanam s vapnah . SP. , p. 68. 
=®SP., p. 68. IPP., pp. 306-08. 
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the maaias, and of the manas with the auditory organ, w^hich 
is ether (akasa) limited by the ear-hole. Number, dimension, 
distinctness, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, 
viscidity, fluidity, force, and motion inhering in perceptible sub- 
stances are perceived through the visual organ and the tactual 
organ. Beinghood, genus of substance, genus of quality, genus 
of action and the like inhering in their substrates are perceived 
through the sense-organs which apprehend their substrates. 
Yogic perception of one’s own self, the other selves, ether, 
space, time, atoms of earth, water, fire and air, and manas, and 
qualities, actions, communities and particularities inhering in 
them, and inherence is acquired through the manas perfected by 
merits bom of meditation. It is yiiktapratyaksa or intuition of 
those ivho are in trance. The yogic perception of subtle, hidden 
and remote objects through the fourfold intercourse owing to 
the power of merits born of meditation is viyukta pratyak§a or 
perception out of trance. Perception is the means of valid 
knowledge (pramana). The self is the knower (pramata). 
Knowledge of substance and the like is pramiti. Substance and 
the like are objects of knowledge (prameya). Or perceptual 
knowledge is the means of valid knowledge (pramana). Know’- 
ledge of excellence, defect, or neutral character of objects is 
pramiti. Perception is a kind of valid knowdedge. Inference 
will be dealt wdth in the next section. 

Recollection (smiii) is produced by a particular conjunction 
of the self with manas, a subconscious impression, and sugges- 
tive forces or cues. The self is the inherent cause (samavayi 
karana) ; conjunction of the self with manas is the non-inherent 
cause (asamavayi karana) ; a subconscious impression (samskara) 
is the efficient cause (nimitta karana) of recollection.^^ It 
apprehends a past object, seen, heard, or felt in the past owing 
to a particular conjunction of the self with manas and revival 
of its subconscious impression produced by intensity, frequency, 
or emotional appeal of a past experience. Perception, re- 
collection, or thought of a connected experience is the exciting 
cause of recollection. Attention, intention to recall, inhibition 
of contrary suggestive forces, perception of a similar object and 


PB., pp. 187-88. 

' VS., VSU., VSV., ix. 2. 6 
' PB., 256. 
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the like are its exciting causes.^'* Recollection is a kind of valid 
knowledge. It apprehends the real nature of an object per- 
ceived in the past. 

Ar§ajnana is the intuition of the sages, who are the authors 
of the scriptures. It is immediate apprehension of the real 
nature of the past, present and future objects, of Dharma or 
the Moral Law and other supersensible objects mentioned or 
not mentioned in the scriptures owing to a particular conjunc- 
tion of the self with manas and a peculiar merit born of auste- 
rities. It is akin to yogic perception. It is produced by a 
special kind of merit bom of austerities, while yogic per- 
ception is due to intense meditation. It is produced by 
the internal organ (manas), and not by the external 
sense-organs. It is a distinct and vivid perception through the 
internal organ called pratibhajnana. The sages have this kind 
of intuition in abundance. But even the common people have 
momentary flashes of intuitive non-sensuous perception, A 
young girl says, ‘‘My heart says ; my brother will come to- 
morrow^ \ This is non-sensuous intuition (pratibhajnana).^*'^ It 
is a kind of valid knowledge. 

Siddhadar^na is occult perception. It is perception of 
subtle, hidden and remote sensible objects through the sense- 
organs refined and strengthened by the application of certain 
occult medicines. It is not perception of supersensible objects. 
It is not produced by the internal organ (manas) owing to a 
special kind of merit born of meditation or austerities. It is 
occult sensuous perception. It is a kind of valid knowledge.^® 

6. Inference (Anumana). 

Kanada (300 B.C.) defines inference as the knowledge 
derived from the mark (linga), from which the existence of the 
probandum (sadhya) is inferred as its effect, or cause, or con- 
junct, or antagonist, or inherent. From a rainfall in the source 
of a river (cause) a flood in the river (effect) is inferred. From 
smoke (effect) the existence of a fire (cause) is inferred. From 
a body (conjunct) the existence of the tactual organ (conjunct) 


"" NS., Hi. 2. 44. 

NK., p. 258. IPP., p. 343. 
PB., NK., pp. 258-59. 
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conjoined with it is inferred. From an infuriated serpent the 
existence of a mongoose (antagonist) hidden behind a bush is 
inferred. From the heat of water the existence of a fire 
(inherent) is inferred. Heat inheres in fire, but not in water. 
The mark is the means of inference, which is based upon the 
relations of causality, conjunction, opposition and inherence. 
The causal relation between the probans and the probandum 
is shown by the members of an inference. A mark or probans 
(apadesa) preceded by the knowledge of a well-known and well- 
established general principle (prasiddhi) leads to the knowledge 
of the probandum. Kanada is aware of invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) of the probans with the probandum and its necessity for 
inference. He calls it prasiddhi, which is a general principle 
of universal relation. A faulty reason (apade^) is not pervaded 
by the prabandum (aprasiddha).^’^ Kanada mentions three falla- 
cies of reason (hetvabhasa) , aprasiddha, asan, and samdigdha. 
Aprisiddha is the unproven reason. Asan is the unreal or non- 
existent reason. Sandigdha is the doubtful or inconclusive 
reason. He gives two examples. ‘This is a horse, because it 
has horns*. ‘This is a bull, because it has horns. _It is an 
example of inconclusive reason*.^® Prasastapada interprets the 
I'^aisesika Sutra as mentioning three fallacies, contradictory, tm- 
proven, and inconclusive reasons. He equates aprasiddha with 
\'iruddha, asan with asiddha, and samdigdha with anaikantika.“^ 
Sankaramisra, Jayanarayana and Candrakanta interpret it in 
different ways. 

Pra^stapada (400 a.d.) clearly recognizes vyapti or invari- 
able concomitance of the probans with the probandum. He 
calls it a general principle (vidhi, samaya) of invariable concomi- 
tance (sahacarya) or inseparable relation (avinabhava) derived 
from the observation of particular instances of co-presence and 
co-absence of the probans and the probandum. He declares that 
the mark (linga) inseparably related to the probandum (sadhya) 

, ^ Asyedaih Karyam karanam samyogi virodhi samavayi ceti 
laingikam. ^ Asyedam karyakaranasambandhascavayavad bhavati. Hetu- 
rapadeso iingam pram^am karanam. VS., ix. 2. 1, 2, 4. VSU., ix. 2. 
1. Prasiddhipurv^atvad apadesasva. Aprasiddho’napadesah. VS., iii. 1. 

14 , 15 . X- . , 

Aprasid<^o’napadeso*san samdighascanapade^ah. Vasmad visaiii 
tasmad gauriti canaikantikasyodaharanam. VS., iii. 1. 15-17. 

29 Viruddhasiddhasandigdham almgaih kasvapo’bravit. PB., p. 200. 
Ka§yapa is Kapada, son of Kasyapa. KV., p.' 291. 
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in all times and places leads to the inference of it. Inference is 
based upon real universal relations. Causality, conjunction, 
opposition, and inherence are only illustrative examples. They 
do not exhaust all universal relations, which are the ground of 
inference. Pra&stapada clearly recognizes three characteristics 
of the reason or probans. A mark which is related to the 
subject of inference, known to exist in the locus of the pro- 
baiidum, and known not to exist in the locus of its absence, 
leads to the inference of the probandum. It exists in the 
subject and the cases homogeneous with the probandum, but it 
does not exist in those heterogeneous with it.^^ Dr. Keith in- 
terprets ‘anumeya’ as inferable property or probandum (sadhya) . 
But Sridhara rightly interprets it as the subject of inference. 
Gotama sometimes uses ‘sadhya' in the sense of the subject of 
inference, and Vatsyayana follows him.^^ Gotama (200 B.C.) and 
\ atsyayana (4(X) A.D.) also recognized three characteristics of 
the mark (lihga) of inference. Prasastpada's fallacy of anume- 
yasiddha means asrayasiddha or unreal subject, where he uses 
^anumeya' in the sense of the subject of inference. He does not 
use the terms ‘paksa', ‘sapaksa’ and ‘vipaksab But he clearly 
states three characteristics of the reason or probans. Three 
fallacies of contradictory (viruddha), unproven (asiddha), and 
doubtful (sandigdha) reasons are due to the violation of these 
characteristics. Prasastapada divides inference into drs^a and 
samanyatodrsta. He distinguishes between inference for oneself 
and inference for others. He recognizes five members of the 
latter, and calls them pratijna, apadesa, nidar^na, anusandhana, 
and pratv^amnaya. He divides examples into two kinds, homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous. He mentions different kinds of 
fallacies of proposition (pratijhabhasa) or fallacious subjects, 


Vidhistu yatra dhnmas tatragnir agnyabhave dhumo’pi na bhavatiti. 
Evam prasiddhasamayasyasandigdhadhumadar^anat sahacaryanusmaranat 
tadanantaram agnyadhyavasayo bhavatiti. Evam sarvatra desakalavina- 
bhutam itarasva Imgam. Sastre karv^igrahanam nidarsanartham krtam. 

205. ' ^ ^ 

^ Yadanumeyana sambaddham prasiddham ca tadanvite, 

Tadabhave ca nastyeva tallihgam anmnapakam. PBh., p. 200. 

Yad aanmeyena sahacaritam tat samanajatlye sanratra samanyena 
prasiddham tadviparite ca sarvasminnasad eva tallingakam uktam. Ibid, 
p. 2 :^ 1 , 

Asiddham anumeva nasti. NK., p. 201. Sadlivatidesacca dr$taii- 
topatteh. NS., v. 1. 6.* NS., v. 1. 4. NBh., v. 1. 4. ‘ 

“NS., i. 1. 34, 35. NBh., i. 1. 33^. 
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fallacies of reason (hetvabhasa) , and fallacies of example 
(nidarsanabhasa) . 

Dinnaga, a Buddhist logician, recognized the general 
principle of invariable concomitance (vyapti), three character- 
istics of a valid reason, inference for oneself and inference for 
others, unknown to Kanada and Gotama, fallacies of the subject 
(pak^abhasa) and example (drstantabhasa) in addition to fallacies 
of reason (hetvabhasa).®^ Dinnaga regards the subject (S) as 
qualified by the probandum (P) as the object of inference, which 
is not P, nor the relation between S and P. Prasastapada also 
regards a proposition as a judgment about the subject qualified 
by the inferable property. Vatsyayana also regards the object 
of inference as the inferable attribute qualified by the subject 
(SP) or the subject qualified by the inferable attribute (PS)®® 

Jacobi opines that Buddhist lyOgic derives from the 
Vai^§ika. A. B. Keith is definitely of opinion that Prasastax)ada 
borrowed his doctrine of inference, especially his idea of vyapti, 
from Dinnaga. But he suggests that both might derive their 
doctrine of inference from a school not yet known to us. Randle 
shows “a very close similarity between the logic of Prasastapada 
and that of Dinnaga’’. Stcherbatsky first advanced the view 
that Dinnaga w^as prior to Prasastapada, and then reversed their 
order, and maintained that Pra&stapada was either prior to, or 
contemporaneous wnth, Vasubandhu, the teacher of Dinnaga. 
Faddegon controverts the earlier view" of Stcherbatsky that 
Pra&stapada borrow^ed from Dinnaga, and suggests that both 
w"ere indebted to writers, w"hose w"orks are lost. Randle alsa 
repeats this suggestion. Stcherbatsky adduces tw"o significant 
arguments to prove his later view^ that Prasastapada was a pre- 
decessor or a contemporary of Vasubandhu, the Buddhist teacher 
of Dinnaga. First, Vasubandhu quotes the definition of con- 
junction (saihyoga) not from the Vaisesika Sutra but from 

pp. 231-52, 263-64. 

” NP., pp. l._5, 7>8. 

Atra Dinnageiia dhumad agnirupadharmantaranamanam agnide- 
sayoh sambandliaiiTimanam ca du§ayitva‘giiivi§istade^ntimaiiam samar- 
thitam. NVTT., p. 120. History of Indian Logic, pp. 281-82. FD., 
pp. 1&-2I. MSID., p. 88n. 

Pratipipadayi§itadharmavilistasya dharminah uddesamatram 
, . . pratijfia. PB., p. 233. 

Sadhyam ca dvividham dharmiviSi^to va dharmah dharmavilisto va 
dharmi. NBh., i. 1. 36. 
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Prasastapddabhdsya, viz,, ‘apraptayoh praptih’. Conjunction is 
the union of two ununited substances. Secondly, Vasubandhu 
criticizes the Vai&sika theory of sound — that it consists of a 
series of sound-waves terminating at the organ of hearing, that 
is found in Prasastapddabhdsya but not in the Vaihsika Sutra. 
The dates of Dihnaga and Pra^stapada are not certain. S. C. 
Vidyabhushan and Winternitz assign Dihnaga to 500 a.d. A. B. 
Keith assigns him to 400 a.d., though he admits that 
his date is not yet certain. He assigns Pra^stapada to 500 A.D. 
There is no doubt that Pra&stapada is later that Vatsyayana 
and earlier than Uddyotakara. 

There is no positive evidence to prove conclusively that 
Prasastapada borrowed his doctrine of inference from Dihnaga. 
He borrowed his doctrines of vyapti, three characteristics of a 
valid reason, the nature of sadhya, homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous examples, and five members of an inference from 
Kanada, Gotama and Vatsyayana, the Brahmana logicians. His 
fallacies of example (nidar^nabhasa) have a close simi- 
larity with dr§tantabhasas of Nyayapravesa ascribed to 
Dihnaga. He mentions four kinds of fallacies of proposition 
(pratijnabhasa), whereas Dihnaga mentions nine kinds of falla- 
cious subjects (paksabhasa) . His four kinds of unproven reason 
(asiddha) correspond to those of Dinnaga. His fallacious reasons 
(hetvabhasa) do not correspond to those of Dihnaga. They partly 
resemble Gotama’ s hetvabhasas. 

Prasastapada’s logic is basically different from Dihnaga’s 
logic. First, Prasastapada recognizes the reality of universals 
(samanya), w^hich is in harmony with his doctrine of vyapti as a 
real universal principle of invariable concomitance. Dihnaga, 
a Buddhist logician, denies the reality of universals, w'hich ill 
accords with his doctrine of vyapti. Secondly, Prasastapada’s 
inference is based upon real imiversal relations, whereas 
Dihnaga’s inference depends upon general relations wKich are 
imposed by the intellect (buddhyarudha) upon phenomena. 
Prasastapada is a realist w’hile Dihnaga is an idealist (vijhana- 
vadin). 


ILA., pp. 93-110; 98, 99, 104. BPh., p. cC5 ±'D., pp. 18-21. ILES., 
p. 27. :\rSIL., p. . Jacobi : ERE., i. p. 201. A. B. Dhrnva : Introduction 
N'P., pp. xvi-xxx. ND., Vol. I, pp. 364-06. 
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Pra^stapada recognizes five members of an inference 
for others: (1) proposition (pratijna), reason (apadesa)> 
example (nidarsana), application (anusandhana) , and con- 
clusion (pratyamnaya) , He does not use the terms of 
the Nay a Sutra, (1) The thesis (pratijna) is the state- 
ment of a proposition. It states that the subject of 
inference is proposed to possess the inferable property 
or probandum. ‘The air is a substance.’ The thesis must not 
be contradicted by perception, inference, scriptural testimony, 
and the Vaisesika tenets. (2) The reason (apadesa) is the state- 
ment of the mark or probans which is invariably concomitant 
with the probandum. It has three characteristics already 
stated. ‘Because it has qualities and actions.’ They exist in 
the air, and all other substances, but not in non-substances. 
(3) The example (nidarsana) is of two kinds, ajfirmative and 
negative. The affirmative example (sadharmyanidarsana) illus- 
trates the invariable concomitance between the presence of the 
probans in general and the presence of the probandum in general. 
‘Whatever has action is a substance, for example, an arrow.* 
A negative example illustrates the invariable concomitance 
between the absence of the probandum and the absence of the 
probans. ‘Whatever is a non-substance is devoid of action, for 
example, beinghood,’ (4) The application (anusandhana) con- 
sists in applying the general principle of invariable concomitance 
of the genus of the perceived probans and the genus of the 
probandum to the subject of inference. It states that the pro- 
bans invariably accompanied by the probandum exists in the 
subject of inference.^® ‘The air has action.’ (5) The conclusion 
(pratyamnaya) is the restatement of the proposition in order to 
convince another person. ‘The air is, indeed, a substance.* 
Apadesa corresponds to hetu ; nidar^na, to udaharana ; anusan- 
dhana, to upanaya ; and pratyamnaya, to nigamana of Gotama. 

Prasastapada divides inference into two kinds: (1) drsta ; 
(2) samanyatodrsta. We perceived a dewlap in a cow in a town. 
Then we perceive a dewlap in an animal in a forest. From this 
we infer it to be a cow. This is a drsta inference. There is 
absolute identity in the genus of the animal perceived in the 
past and the animal perceived at present. The genus of cow 

Xidar§ane’numeyasaman-vena saha Urstasva Hfiga-aTnanva«;vanuiTieve’' 
nvanayanam artu^^andhanam. PB., p. 234, 
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(gotva) inferred in the individual perceived in the forest was 
already perceived (dr§ta) in the cow in a town. So it is called 
drsta anumana. We perceive that the voluntary actions of 
peasants, traders, government officers and the like are directed 
to the realization of perceptible results. So we infer that the 
performance of duties relating to castes and stages of life are 
directed to the attainment of heaven and other imperceptible 
results. There is absolute difference between the two kinds of 
actions. The former are directed to perceptible results, whereas 
the latter are directed to imperceptible results. But there is in- 
variable concomitance between the community of actions (linga) 
and the community of having results (sadhya). This kind of 
inference is samanyatodrsta anumana.^® 

Prasastapada regards vyapti as the ground of inference. 
Wherever there is the probans (e.g., smoke), there is the pro- 
bandum (e.g,, a fire). Wherever there is the absence of the pro- 
bandum, there is the absence of the probans. A person who 
knows the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire, has un~ 
doubted perception of smoke, remembers the universal relation 
between smoke and fire, and then infers the existence of a fire. 
His inferential knowledge of a fire is definite. The knowledge 
of the probans is pramana or instrument of valid inference. 
The knowledge of the probandum is pramiti or valid inference. 
Or, the knowledge of the probandum is pramana. The know- 
ledge of its excellence, defect, or neutral character is pramiti. 
This is Prasastapada’ s analysis of inference for oneself (svartha 
anumana). Pramana is the means of valid knowledge. Pramiti 
IS valid knowledge.^” 

Prasastapada mentions four kinds of fallacies of proposition 
(pratijnabhasa). ‘Fire is cold’. It is contradicted by perception. 
'The sky is a cloud’. It is contradicted by inference. ‘Liquor 
should be drunk by a Brahmana’. It is contradicted by scrip- 
tural testimony. ‘The effect pre-exists in its cause’. It is 
contradicted by the Vai&sika doctrine of Asatkaryavada. These 
correspond to the Kalatyayopadisfa hetvabhasa of the Nyaya. 
The subjects are the abodes of the reasons. When the abodes 


” Drstam prasiddhasadhyayoratyantajatyabhede’niimanam. Prasid- 
dhasadhyayor atyantajatibhede linganumeyadhannasanianyanuvrttito^ 
numanam samanvatodrstam. PB., p. 212. 

PB., p. 206.' 
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are vitiated, the contents are vitiated. So the Nyaya regards 
fallacious subjects (paksabhasa) as fallacious reasons (hetva- 
bhasa).^^ 

Pra&stapada mentions the fallacies of examples (nidarsana- 
bhasa). ‘Sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal. Whatever 
is found to be incorporeal, is eternal, like atoms, or action, or 
a pot, or darkness, or ether’. The first is lingasiddha, because 
incorporeality does not exist in atoms. The second is anumeya- 
siddha, because eternity does not exist in action. The third is 
ubhayasiddha, because neither incorporeality nor eternity exists 
in a pot. The fourth is asrayasiddha, because darkness is non- 
existent, and hence neither incorporeality nor eternity exists 
in it. The fifth is ananugata, because the invariable concomi- 
tance of incorporeality with eternity has not been proved, and 
hence we cannot know that both exist in ether. ‘What is a 
substance is found to have action.’ It is viparitanugata, because 
it should be stated as ‘What has action is a substance’. Ether 
is a substance, but it is devoid of action. These are fallacious 
affirmative examples. ‘Sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal: 
what is non-etemal, is corporeal, like action, or atoms, or ether, 
or darkness, or a jar*. The first is lingavyavrtta, because action 
is not excluded from incorporeality. The second is anuraeyavya- 
vrtta, because atoms are not excluded from eternity. The third 
is ubhayavyavrtta, because ether is not excluded from incorpo- 
reality and eternity. The fourth is asrayasiddha, because dark- 
ness is non-existent so that neither incorporeality nor eternity 
is non-existent in it. The fifth is avyavrtta, because it does not 
state that wffiat is non-eternal, is corporeal, though incorporeality 
and eternity are non-existent in a jar. ‘What is devoid of action, 
is a non-substance*. It is vipaiitavyavrtta, because it should be 
stated as ‘What is a non-substance, is devoid of action*. The 
non-existence of the probandum is pervaded by the non-existence 
of the probans. These are fallacious negative examples.^' 

7. Vyapti. 

Kamda calls vyapti a well-known general principle (pra- 
siddhi). Prasastapada calls it a general principle (vidhi, samaya) 

PB., p. 246. Cp. NP,, pp. 2-3; NSara, pp. 11-12. Asravasva dustat- 
venasritasyapi dustatvasambhavat. NTD., p. 129. 

PB., pp. 246-48. Cp. NP., pp. 5-7. 
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of invariable concomitance (sahacarya) or inseparable connection 
(avinabhava) between the probans and the probandum known by 
the repeated observation of their agreement in presence and 
agreement in absence. Udayana also defines it as a general 
principle of non-separateness of the probans from the probandum. 
It is invariable and unconditional concomitance between them. 
It is a universal and natural relation between them, which is 
not vitiated by any condition. Variable concomitance is condi- 
tional. Invariable concomitance is natural or unconditional.^^ 
Vyapti is not known by a single observation of the co-presence 
of the probans and the probandum. It is known by repeated 
observation of their co-presence and co-absence. It is known 
by the method of double agreement or agreement in presence 
and agreement in absence. Apprehension of conditions (upadhi- 
sanka) is removed by repeated observation of their co-presence 
and co-absence. Invariable concomitance is not based upon 
•causality and essential identity as the Buddhists maintain. It 
is natural or unconditional relation between the probans and the 
probandum, which is not vitiated by condtions. 

There is variable concomitance (vyabhicara) , when the pro- 
bans is vitiated by a condition (upadhi). There is invariable 
concomitance, when it is not vitiated by a condition. A condi- 
tion must be present, when there is variable concomitance. A 
•condition must be absent, when there is invariable concomitance. 
Where variable concomitance is evident, it is useless to find out 
•conditions. But where variable concomitance is not evident, 
it can be proved by the presence of conditions which frustrate 
the relation. Tarka can remove all apprehension of possible 
'Conditions. 


8. The Buddhist doctrine of Vyapti, 

The Buddhists maintain that the invariable concomitance 
of the probans with the probandum is based on causality (tadut- 
patti) and essential identity (tadatmya), which are not derived 
from experience. If there were no causal relation or identity 


Vidhistvavinabhavagrahanaprakarah. Pratibandhah anaupadhi- 
liah sambandhah. Anaupadhikatvam eva svabhavikatvam. Avyabhi- 
care nirupadhikatvam eva bIjam. KV., pp. 295, 297, 300. VSU, ix. 2. 2. 
**Anvayavyarirekaveva bhuyodarsanasahacarinau tadgrahavopayah. 
p. 295. 

Tarkah san^asahkanirakaranapapyan virajate. KV., p. 301. 
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between them, there would be no uniform relation between 
them, and the presence of the probans in the positive instances 
of the probandum and its absence from its negative instances 
would not be able to prove the invariable concomitance between 
them, since there may be a doubt as to the possible existence 
of the probans in the negative instances of the probandum. 
But if the causal relation between them is proved, then we 
know for certain that wherever there is the probans {e.g., 
smoke), there must be the probandum {e.g., a fire). An effect 
(e.g., smoke) cannot exist without its cause {e.g,, a fire). The 
causal relation can be established by the fivefold method. An 
effect is perceived after it is produced. It is not perceived 
before its production. The cause is an antecedent. The effect 
is a consequent. When the cause is perceived, the effect is 
perceived. When the cause appears, the effect appears. When 
the cause is introduced, the effect is introduced. When the cause 
is not perceived, the effect is not perceived. When the cause 
disappears, the effect disappears. When the cause is eliminated, 
the effect is eliminated. (1) An effect is an event. It is per- 
ceived after it is produced. (2) The cause is perceived. It is 
made to appear. (3) The effect is perceived. It is produced. 
(4) The cause is not perceived. It is made to disappear. (51 The 
effect is not perceived. It is not produced. Two non-percep- 
tions of the effect and one perception of the cause, — ^perception 
and non-perception of the cause, — determine causal relation. 
By this fivefold method the causal relation is established between 
fire and smoke. In the presence of a fire there is smoke ; 
in the absence of a fire there is no smoke. That is an effect, 
which exists when its cause exists, and which does not exist,, 
when its cause does not exist. A fire is the cause of smoke.- 
When the causal relation is established between smoke and fire,, 
we can infer with certainty the existence of a fire from the 
existence of smoke. 

The Buddhists further maintain that the invariable con- 
comitance can be determined by the knowledge of identity also. 
Everything has its own intrinsic nature (svabhava). It cannot 
be divested of its nature. If it could be divested of its nature, 
it would be devoid of its intrinsic nature. Identity (tMatmya) 
of the probans with the probandum is determined by its absence 
in the negative instances of the probandum. If it is not absent 
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from them, a doubt will persist that it may exist in a negative 
instance of it, even if it is observed in a hundred positive 
instances of it/® 

9. The Vaisesika criticism of the Buddhist doctrine of Vydpti, 

Sridhara refutes the Buddhist doctrine. He asks : Does the 
invariable concomitance between the probans and the probandum 
depend upon causality and identity ? Or do causality and iden- 
tity depend upon the invariable concomitance between them? 
Sridhara contends that the first alternative is not tenable. 
Though smoke is produced by fire, there is no invariable con- 
comitance of earthiness, a property of smoke, with fire. So the 
invariable concomitance between the probans and the probandum 
does not depend upon the causal relation. Though there is 
identity between ‘tree^ in general (vrk§atva) and a particular 
tree called sim^pa, there is no invariable concomitance betw’een 
them. The second alternative also is not tenable. If causality 
and identity depend upon the invariable concomitance, then the 
universal relation (vyapti) itself should be regarded as the indi- 
cator (gamaka) of the existence of the probandum, and causality 
and identity become useless. An effect as an effect is not an 
indicator. Nor is identity of nature (svabhava) as nature an 
indicator (gamaka). Invariable concomitance (avyabhicara) is 
the cause of the probans being an indicator of the existence of 
the probandum. Causality and identity are not causes of the 
probans being an indicator of its existence, because they are not 
always present. It is not proved that smoke is produced by 
a fire, because earthiness of smoke is not produced by a fire, 
and because smoke without earthiness cannot be produced by a 
fire. Nor is it proved that a siiiisapa is identical with ‘tree’ 
(vrksatva), because ‘tree’ is not identical with a simsapa, since 
it is common to all kinds of trees. If a sina^pa is identical with 
‘tree’, then ‘tree’ should be identical with a simsapa. But the 
nature of ‘tree’ (vrksata) common to all kinds of trees is not 
the nature of a simsapa. Therefore there is no identity 
(tadatmya) between them. If they are different in their nature, 
then they are not identical a^dth each other. If there is identity 

NK., pp. 206-07. NBh., pp. 37-60. 
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between them, then the nature of a sim&pa would be common 
to all kinds of trees, just as the nature of ‘tree* is common to 
them. But when the nature of a sim^pa (sim&patva) is appre- 
hended, the nature of ‘tree’ (vrk§atva) is not apprehended. 
Identity (tadatmya) depends upon non-difference (abheda). So 
identity cannot be the cause of the probans being an indicator 
of the existence of the probandutn.^^ Moreover, a probans proves 
the existence of a probandum even in the absence of causality 
and identity. The setting of Krttika indicates the rise of Rohini. 
The rise of the moon indicates the rise of the sea tide and the 
blooming of the lotus. There is no causal relation between them. 
Therefore causality and identity are not the grounds of vyapti,^^ 
Sridhara further argues that a probans can prove the existence 
of a probandum because they are different from each other. If 
they were identical with each other, the former could never 
prove the existence of the latter. The Buddhists may argue 
that there is a difference between negation of non-tree and nega- 
tion of non-sim^pa, but that their identity is conceptual. Then, 
Sridhara urges, determination of negation of non-tree in an 
individual by negation of non-sirh^pa depends on the establish- 
ment of their identity, and the establishment of identity between 
them depends on the detennination of negation of non- tree. 
This involves mutual dependence. If the Buddhists argue that 
the identity between the two negations imagined to be identical 
is established at the time of the apprehension of vyapti, then the 
identity between the two negations is imaginary. If inference 
depends on attribution of imaginary identity, then there is no 
real probans. Then there may be identity between knowability 
(prame\"atva) and non-eternity (anityatva) because they can be 
imagined to be identical with each other. It is true that because 
knowability exists in eternal entities also, it cannot be identical 
wth non-eternity. But though there is no real identity between 
them, there is imaginary identity between them. Therefore non- 
etemity can be inferred from knowability. So identity cannot 
be the ground of vyapti.^® 

The natural relation between t^’o things is constant, if it is 
not vitiated by conditions. A conditional relation ceases to exist, 

NK., p. 207. 
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when conditions are removed. But a natural relation does not 
cease to exist, because it does not depend upon conditions. If 
the relation of smoke to fire is due to conditions, then its. 
conditions should be observed. If smoke and fire are observed 
together on numerous occasions, there is no reason why the con- 
ditions on which their relation depends should not be observed. 
If they are uniformly not observed, though they are capable of 
being observed, they are not conditions. If conditions follow 
from their very nature, then also there is invariable concomi- 
tance, because the relation following from conditions due to 
nature exists so long as the substances exist. If conditions are 
adventitious and due to extraneous causes, then also vhey would 
be observed. If both conditions and their extraneous causes are 
held to be imperceptible, then there are too many assumptions. 
If smoke has no conditions, then it should sometimes be per- 
ceived apart from the conditions. Smoky fire is due to its rela- 
tion to wet fuel. Smokeless fire is due to its relation to dry fuel. 
But smoke is never observed to be fireless. Though co-existence 
of smoke and fire is perceived on the first occasion, yet their 
uniform coexistence is not perceived on the first occasion. Mere 
coexistence does not prove constant coexistence. Constant co- 
existence follow's from unconditional coexistence. Unconditional 
co-existence is knowm by repeated observation of co-existence 
and non-observation of vitiating conditions on numerous occa- 
sions. So repeated observation of concomitance determines 
unconditional relation. 

But how can invariable concomitance betw’een individual 
smokes and individual fires, past, present and future be known ? 
Sridhara replies that w^e observe invariable concomitance betw een 
smoke in general and fire in general. We do not observe in- 
variable concomitance between individual smokes and individual 
fires. If we perceive invariable concomitance between two gene- 
ralities, then w^e have no doubt as to the relation betw^een their 
individuals at any time. But are not individuals perceived in 
the observation of invariable concomitance ? They are per- 
ceived in their generalities, but not as individuals.®^ So when 
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we perceive a particular instance of smoke, we enquire after 
fire in general, and do not care for a particular fire. If in- 
variable concomitance between smoke in general and fire in 
general is known, and yet a doubt is entertained whether there 
is invariable concomitance between a particular smoke and a 
particular fire, then there is a scope for greater doubt whether 
there is invariable concomitance between a particular smoke 
and a particular fire, though a causal relation has been established 
between particular smokes and particular fires in other places 
and at other times as the Buddhists maintain. So Sridhara con- 
cludes that we do not know invariable concomitance between 
particular fires and particular smokes. 

It may be urged that the causal relation is established by 
repeated observation (bhuyodarsana) of two events because a 
single observation does not remove a doubt as to its being 
vitiated by conditions. Repeated observation of things in general 
is possible, since momentary individuals vanish in a moment, 
and do not recur, and therefore cannot be observed again and 
again. Therefore the causal relation, which is established 
between negation of non-fire in general and negation of non- 
smoke in general in one place, holds true everywhere, since 
generality is one. Sridhara retorts that according to the Vaise- 
§ika also invariable concomitance between smoke in general and 
fire in general is established by repeated observation of their 
co-presence and co-absence, and that it should appeal to the 
Buddhists. Further, according to them, generalities are non- 
entities and imperceptible, and therefore the causal relation 
between generalities cannot be perceived. Only particular in- 
dividuals, which are existent, are perceived, and the causal rela- 
tion between them, is perceived. In that case, no inference is 
possible about unperceived individuals. Individuals cannot be 
related to each other as the probans and the probandum, because 
they have never been observed to be causally related to each 
other. Nor can the individuals be comprised in one generality, 
because an entity and a non-entity cannot be related to each 
other. Individuals are entities while a generality is a non- 
entity according to the Buddhists. If a generality could com- 
prise the individuals, without being related to them because of 
• its being a non-entity, then anything could comprise anything. 
Therefore the causal relation cannot be the ground of Vyapti, 
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which is the ground of inference. The Buddhist doctrine of 
Vyapti as based on causality and identity is not valid. 

10. Comparison, Testimony, Presumption, N on-apprehension. 
Inclusion, Tradition and Gesture are not pramdnas, 

A forester who has perceived a wild cow (gavaya) tells an 
inhabitant of a town, who has never perceived it, that a wild 
cow is like a cow. He goes to a forest, perceives an animal 
similar to a cow, and knows that it is a wild cow. The Nyaya 
calls this knowledge comparison (upamana), and treats it as an 
independent pramana. But the Vaise§ika regards it as inference. 
The knowledge of a wild cow depends upon testimony. It 
depends upon the validity of the statement of a reliable person 
or testimony. Testimony is inference. So comparison is non- 
differeiit from inference. 

It is urged that upamana apprehends similarity. Similarity 
is community of many parts. A wild cow is similar to a cow. 
They have many common parts. ‘This is similar to that\ It 
cannot be known by perception, since it has no intercourse with 
the sense-organs. Nor is it known by recollection, since it 
was not known by a distinct apprehension. So it is known by 
upamana. But, in that case, Udayana argues, the fact ‘this is 
dissimilar to that’ also would be known by upamana. It is also 
urged that the relation between a word and its meaning in- 
volved in upamana is known by it, since it is not known by 
perception and other pramanas. This is wrong. The relation 
between a word and its meaning or object is known from the 
statement of a reliable person, which is testimony. Testimony 
is inference, since it depends upon the uniform relation between 
a word and its meaning. So upamana is inference.^^ 

The Bhatta IMim^saka, Kumarila, regards the knowledge 
‘my cow is similar to this wild cow* as upamana. When a wild 
cow is perceived in the forest, the cow perceived in the past is 
remembered. Then the cow’s similarity with the wild cow is 
known by upamana. The Vaise§ika regards it as mere recollec- 
tion. Sridhara argues that similarity is confined to an individual. 
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and that it does not abide in two individuals like conjunction. 
Though a cow is not perceived, a wild cow in the forest pro- 
duces the knowledge ‘this is similar to a cow\ It produces a 
recollection ‘a cow is similar to this*. So what is called upamana 
by Kumarila is nothing but recollection/^ 

Testimony (sabda) also is inference. Human testimony is- 
a collection of sentences uttered by a person. Its validity 
depends upon the reliability of its speaker. Its invalidity depends 
upon the unreliability of its speaker. Testimony of the Vedas 
and Smrtis is valid because their authors are reliable. Thejr 
are free from the intention to deceive, errors^ inadvertence and 
other defects. The Smrtis are statements of sages, who are 
truthful, reliable and selfless seers. The Vedas are created by 
God. So they are valid. God perceives truths and communi- 
cates them through the Vedas. They are valid, not because they 
are eternal as the INUmamsaka holds, but because they are the 
utterances of God, who is free from all faults. Prasastapada 
traces the validity of the Vedas to the reliability of the seers."’'" 

The sentences of the Vedas are composed by an intelligent 
agent, because they are compositions like ordinary sentences 
composed by human agents. They deal with supersensible 
entities which are known by God. It may be urged that God, 
who is devoid of a body, cannot utter sounds and arrange them 
in the form of intelligible words and sentences, and create the 
Vedas. Udayana replies that God assumes a body on rare 
occasions to create the world out of the atoms of earth, water, 
fire and air, and exhibit his glory. He does not deny the 
existence of a divine body. But he argues that Gods’ activity 
is eternal, and that he can create the Vedas without a body. 
God is devoid of enjoyment and suffering. So he need not 
assume a body. He can act without an adjunct (upadhi) or 
vehicle. 

Udayana argues that the Vedas have no intrinsic validity,, 
but that they owe their validity to their being created by God,, 
who is faultless and perfect. Validity and invalidity are due to 
extraneous conditions. Absence of faults and excellence of the 
speaker are the conditions of the validity of testimony. Presence 
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of faults and absence of excellence of the speaker are the con- 
ditions of the invalidity of testimony/® God who is eternal, 
omniscient and faultless, is the creator of the Vedas, and the 
source of their validity/® 

Testimony is inference, since it depends upon the know- 
ledge of invariable concomitance between a word and its mean- 
ing, Just as the perception of smoke and the recollection of 
its invariable concomitance with fire lead to the inference of an 
unperceived fire, so the perception of a word and the recollec- 
tion of its invariable concomitance with a meaning or object 
prove the existence of the object. The word is the probans. 
The object is the probandum.®® 

It may be urged that there is no minor term (dharmin) in 
which the meaning (artha) is inferred from a word (sabda), the 
middle term. A word is the middle term. Its meaning is the 
major term. But there is no minor term in which the major 
term is said to be inferred. The meaning (artha) is not the 
minor term, because it is not yet apprehended. If the word is 
the minor term and its possessing a meaning is the major term, 
then what is the relation between the word and the meaning? 
There is conjunction between a hill and a fire. But there is no 
conjunction between the word and its meaning. Nor is there 
inherence between them. So it cannot be inferred that the 
word is possessed of a meaning. If the relation between them 
is one of the indicator and the indicated, it comes to exist after 
the meaning is comprehended. It cannot exist before the mean- 
ing is comprehended. Further, there is no invariable con- 
camitance between a word and its meaning, as there is one 
between smoke and fire. The same word has different meanings 
at different times and in different places. But the invariable 
concomitance between smoke and fire has no exceptions at any 
time and in any place. So a meaning is not inferred from a 
Word, and testimony is not inference. 

But Sridhara replies that just as I utter the word ^cow’ to 
denote a particular kind of animal with a hump and the like, 
so when another person utters the same word I infer that 
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he intends to denote the same kind of animal. So the com- 
prehension of the meaning of a word is inference. The person 
who utters the word ‘cow^ to convey a particular meaning is 
the minor term (dharmin). The word uttered by him is the 
mark of inference (linga). The meaning inferred from it is the 
major term (sadhya). The meaning exists in the intention of 
the speaker. It is inferred from the intention of the speaker.®^ 
Sridhara further argues that there is a natural relation between 
a word and its meaning, but that it depends upon the intention 
of the speaker. So the relation between smoke and fire is 
universal, but the relation between a word and its meaning is 
not universal, but limited by time, place and intention of the 
speaker. The word uttered by a person with the intention of 
conveying a particular meaning is the mark (linga) from which 
we infer a particular meaning. So the comprehension of the 
meaning of a word is inference. Testimony is inference. 

But why does not a word convey a particular meaning by 
primary function? It caimot do so, because there is no relation 
between a word and its meaning. If a word unrelated to a 
meaning conveyed the meaning, any word would convey any 
meaning. There cannot be a natural relation between a word 
and its meaning, because the same word has different meanings 
at different times and in different places. There is no evidence 
to prove a natural relation between them. If a word has a 
natural power (^kti) to convey a particular meaning, then a 
person unacquainted with the conventional meaning of a word 
also would be able to comprehend the meaning of the word. 
If the knowledge of the natural relation between a word and 
its meaning as distinguished from its mere existence be said 
to be the cause of the comprehension of its meaning, then the 
knowledge takes such a form ‘this word has this meaning\ If 
it arises from the usage of elderly persons (vrddhavyavahara), 
this convention (samketa) with the aid of an impression 
(samskara) is the cause of the comprehension of the meaning 
of a W'Ord. There is no use of another relation between a word 
and its meaning called sakti. A word has its natural denotative 
power. But it has an adventitious power of conveying a parti- 
cular meaning in accordance with convention. We infer its 
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meaning with the help of these two powers. The assumption 
of another relation between a word and its meaning is useless.*^ 

Kanada says : “The Vedas are valid owdng to the fact that 
they are utterances of that.’’®^ He defines dharma in the pre- 
ceding sutra thus : “That is dliarma which brings about abhyu- 
daya and mok§a or the highest good.” Sankara Misra opines 
that the validity of the Vedas is either due to the fact that they 
are utterances of God or due to the fact that they embody the 
moral laws (dharma) or injunctions and prohibitions. They are 
free from falsehood (anrta), contradiction (vyaghata) and tauto- 
(punarukti).®^ The Vedas are valid because they produce 
knowledge in all persons, which is in harmony with facts, like 
perception.®^ Their validity is due to the reliability of their 
author, and not to their eternal and impersonal character. They 
are non-eternal and composed by an intelligent agent, because 
they are constructions of sentences, like secular compositions 
of sentences.®® Testimony is inference, since it depends upon 
the invariable concomitance between words and their meanings. 
It is not an independent means of valid knowledge.®^ The 
Vai&§ika criticism of the Sabdika doctrine of Sphotavada will 
be given along with the doctrine later. 

Tradition (aitihya) is a succession of rumours emanating 
from past and remote speakers, who are not known. ‘There is 
a ghost in this tree'. It is not derived from the statements of 
trustworthy persons like those of Sruti and Smrti, which are 
valid, since they are instructions of authoritative persons. Such 
a tradition is an invalid inference, since it is a succession of 
statements of a multitude of untrustworthy persons, from which 
we infer their meanings. But sometimes tradition is valid testi- 
mony, since it is derived firom a succession of statements of 
trustworthy persons. Valid testimony is a valid inference. Some- 
times tradition ow’es its origin to customary conduct (sadacara), 
which originates in Smrti, which, in its turn, is inspired by 
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Sruti, Such a tradition is a valid inference, since it is a true 
statement of a reliable authority.®® 

Presumption (arthapatti) is inference. It is of two kinds : 
(1) drstarthapatti ; (2) srutarthapatti, Devadatta is alive. But 
he is not present at home. These two facts are inconsistent 
with each other. The inconsistency can be removed by postu- 
lating that he is outside home. This presumption of his being 
outside home reconciles the two facts, which appear to be in- 
consistent with each other. The Vaise^ika regards it as inference. 
Though existence of a living person outside home is not con- 
tradictory to his absence from home, — one being favourable 
to the other and proving the other, — yet being alive and being 
absent from home are contradictory to each other. So Udayana 
regards such presumption (drstarthapatti) as an opposing 
inference (virodhi anumana).®* Sridhara also regards it as an 
inference, since it depends upon the invariable concomitance 
between a living person’s non-existence at home and his exis- 
tence outside home. If there were no invariable concomitance 
between them, from a living person’s non-existence at home 
some other fact might be presumed. So presumption is inference, 
since it presupposes the invariable concomitance between a 
probans and a probandum. ‘Devadatta, who is alive, exists 
outside home, because he does not exist at home, like me’. This 
is the form of inference. Sankara Misra also holds that what 
establishes (upapadaka) and what is established (upapadya) are 
related to each other as a probans and a probandum. Non- 
existence at home of a living person is invariably accompanied 
by his existence outside home. This is the affirmative universal 
relation (anvayavyapti) between the middle term and the major 
term. The non-existence of a living person at home is not 
proved without his existence outside home. This is the negative 
universal relation (vyatirekavyapti) between the middle term 
and the major term. It may be urged that there is the universal 
relation between the probans and the probandum, — inconsistency 
of facts and an assumption, — but that it cannot be knowm. 
This argument is not valid. Presumption cannot give us new 


Aitjbyam avitatham aptopadesah. PB., p. 230. NK., pp. 230 - 31 ; 
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knowledge, if the universal relation is not known. The mere 
existence of the universal relation between them merely indi- 
cates the fact of inconsistency. So drstarthapatti is an 
inference. 

We hear that Devadatta, who is fat, does not eat food in 
the day time. So we presume that he eats at night. This is 
srutarthapatti. It also is an inference. We hear the statement 
of a reliable person that Devadatta is fat. We infer his fatness 
from it. Fatness is an effect. It is produced by eating food. 
We infer from his fatness his eating food at night, which is its 
cause. Udayana regards it as an inference from an inferred 
fact (anumitanumana). Sankara Mi^a also maintains that 
srutarthapatti consists of two inferences. 

Kumarila holds that the non-existence of a jar on the 
ground is known by non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) . But the 
so-called non-apprehension, according to Udayana, is sometimes 
perception and sometimes inference. Sankara Mi&a also holds 
the same view. The ground is perceived through the eyes. 
They do not cease to ftmction after perceiving the ground. They 
also perceive the non-existence of the jar on the ground. So 
sometimes non-apprehension is perception. The prior non- 
existence of a cause or a complement of causal conditions is 
inferred from an unproduced effect as a mark of inference, even 
as the prior existence of a cause or a complement of causal con- 
ditions is inferred from a produced effect as a mark of inference. 
The non-existence of a cause is inferred from the non-existence 
of an effect on the strength of the invariable concomitance 
between the non-existence of a cause and the non-existence of 
an effect.^® 

It may be urged that there is no mark (linga) from which 
non-existence may be inferred. But Udayana replies that the 
ground exists as qualified by the non-existence of a jar. The 
ground qualified by the existence of a jar can be apprehended 
by the same perception. But it is not known now as qualified 
by the existence of a jar. This is the mark (linga) from which 
the non-existence of a jar can be inferred. The bare ground 
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qualified by the non-existence of a jar is the mark of inference 
of the non-existence of a jar on the ground. 

It may be urged that the knowledge of the non-existence 
of a jar on the ground is not perception, since its prior non- 
existence can be known even without the sense-organs. Per- 
ception and inference are different kinds of knowledge. So 
non-existence is not known by perception. But Udayana 
replies that this argument is not valid. The same object may 
be perceived and inferred at different times under different con- 
ditions. A fire is inferred from smoke. But it may be per- 
ceived with the eyes. If it were always inferred, it would never 
be perceived. In fact, non-existence is sometimes perceived and 
sometimes inferred. 

But Sridhara regards non-apprehension as inference. The 
non-existence of a cause is inferred from an unproduced effect, 
as the existence of a cause is inferred from a produced effect. 
An unproduced effect is the mark of inference of the non- 
existence of its cause. 

Inclusion (sambhava) is inference, since it depends on 
invariable concomitance between a probans and a probandum. 
A thousand includes a hundred. The former is invariably 
accompanied by the latter. An effect cannot be produced 
without a cause. A thousand is produced by ten hundred. So 
the existence of a hundred in a thousand is inferred from a 
thousand. A cause is inferred from an effect.^® Udayana 
mentions two kinds of inclusion: (1) possible inclusion; (2) 
certain inclusion. The first is uncertain and therefore invalid. 
A K§atriya may possess heroism. A Brahmana may possess 
holiness. These are examples of possible inclusion. The 
second is certain and therefore valid. A thousand includes a 
hundred. This is a certain and valid inclusion, which is an 
inference. 

Gesture (cesta) is regarded by the Tantras as an indepen- 
dent pramana. But the Vai&sika regards it as an inference. 
We infer the meanings of particular gestures on the strength 

Abhavah kvacit pratvaksah kvaciccanam^ikah. KV., p. 327; KV., 
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of invariable concomitance between them. One kind of gesture 
is a sign of calling. Another kind of it is a sign of dismissal. 
So Sridhara regards gesture as not a distinct pramacta, since it 
involves inference.^® Sankara Misra points out that gesture 
either depends upon the conventional meaning of a word or 
does not depend upon it. The former reminds a person of the 
word intended by him. The remembered word is the mark 
(linga), which leads to the inference of its meaning. A word 
conveys its meaning through inference. The latter involves a 
uniform relation between a particular action and a particular 
meaning. A particular gesture reminds a person of the inten- 
tion of its agent, and prompts him to do an action. It does not 
produce any valid knowledge. As soon as a conch-shell is 
blown, one should start for a place. As soon as a forefinger is 
raised, one should beat a person. Or the latter involves the 
uniform relation between an action and a particular meaning, 
and does not depend upon any convention. The raising of ten 
fingers indicates the number ten. Waiving the hand by con- 
tracting the fingers indicates a call to come. These gestures 
directly remind us of their meanings. They do not involve 
any knowledge of the relation between words and their mean- 
ings. So gesture is not an independent pramana.^® Perception 
and inference only are the means of valid knowledge. 


II 


Ontology : The Categories. 


11. The Categories, 

Padartha literally means the meaning of a word. It is an 
object of knowledge, and capable of being named. It is 
knowable (jneya) and nameable (abhidheya). It is an object 
of valid knowledge,®® Kanada brings all objects of valid 
knowledge under six categories. They are substance (dravya), 
quality (guna), action or motion (karma), generality (samanya), 
particularity (vifesa), and inherence (samavaya).®^ Kanada 

PB., NK., p. 220. 
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does not metition non-existence or negation (abhava). Sridhara, 
Udayana, Vyomasiva and Sivaditya add the seventh category 
of non-existence. Sivaditya (1000 A.D.) recognizes seven cate- 
gories including non-existence or negation (abhava) in his work 
entitled Saptapaddrihi. Sridhara says, “Non-existence has not 
been mentioned separately, because it depends upon existence, 
not because it does not exist. Vyomasiva also is of the same 
opinion. Udayana also says, “Negation is not mentioned sepa- 
rately, though it has a real nature, since its nature is indicated 
by the categories of existence, which are its counter-entities, 
and not because it is unreal.”®^ He divides the categories into 
existence (bhava) and non-existence (abhava), and subdivides 
existence into substance, quality, action, generality, parti- 
cularity, and inherence. The later Nyaya-Vai&§ika writers 
recognize seven categories. “The sixteen categories (padartha) 
of the Nyaya are the divisions of a treatise on Logic. But the 
seven categories of the Vai^§ika are the different classes of the 
objects of knowledge. They are ontological categories. Hence 
the Syncretic writers generally adopt the seven categories of the 
Vai&sika.”"" 

Substance (dravya) is the substratum of quality and action. 
A book is a substance. Its colour, extension, solidity, dimen- 
sion and the like are its qualities. Its motion is its action. Its 
qualities and motion subsist in it. Quality (guna) cannot subsist 
in itself. It subsists in a substance, w^hich is its substratum. 
Quality is comparatively permanent and passive. Action or 
motion is temporary and dynamic. The genus of man subsists 
in many individual persons. It is a generality or community 
(samanya). An eternal substance has an ultimate individuality 
or particularity (visesa). It distinguishes it from other eternal 
substances. Space is one, eternal and ubiquitous substance. It 
has a particularity which distinguishes it from other eternal 
substances, time, ether and the like. An atom of earth is 
distinguished from another atom of earth by its particularity. 
Inherence (sama^^aya) is the inseparable relation between sub- 

Abhavasya prthag annpadesah bhavaparatantryanna tvabhavat. 
NK.,^p. 9._ VY., p. 20 (ja). 
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•Stance and quality, substance and action, a generality and an 
individual, an eternal substance and its particularity, and a 
•composite substance and its component parts. Negation (abhava) 
is not a logical category, but an ontological category. It is not 
jnere negation of a substance in thought, but real non-existence 
of a substance. When a jar is destroyed, there is real negation 
of the jar. Substance (dravya) is the main category. All other 
categories depend on it for their existence. Substance is the 
.substratum of quality, action, community, particularity, and 
inherence. So it is mentioned first. 

The first six categories have existence (astitva), nameability 
-{abhidheyatva) and knowability (jneyatva). They are objects 
of the positive notion of being. They can be known without 
depending on their counter-entities. They are capable of being 
expressed by names. They are capable of being known, though 
they exist independently of being known. They are not sub- 
jective notions but ontological entities.®^ The three categories 
of substance, quality and action are related to beinghood (satta- 
sambandha), which subsists in them. The three categories of 
generality, particularity and inherence are related to themselves 
(svatmasattva) ; they are devoid of relation to beinghood. They 
are neither causes nor effects. They are eternal. They can- 
not be expressed by the word 'object' (artha). They are in- 
dependent of time and space. They are ontological categories. 
They are non-spatial and timeless entities. Substance, quality 
.and action are causes capable of producing effects and liable to 
destruction. They exist in time and space. Eternal substances 
nre not liable to destruction.®® Their similarities and dissimilari- 
ties will be considered later. The nature of the categories is 
considered in the following sections. 

12. (I) Substance (Dravya), 

Kanada defines a substance as an entity, which has qualities 
•and actions, and which is the inherent or material cause of an 
effect.®® The genus of substance (dravyatva) inheres in it. A 

’®Adau dravvasyodde^ah sarvasrayatvena pradhanyat. PB., p. 7. 
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substance is the substrate of qualities and actions. It is not a 
mere conglomeration of qualities and actions. It is not a mere 
aggregate of qualities as the Buddhist realist maintains. Nor is 
it a mere complex of ideas as the Buddhist idealist maintains. 
It has a real, objective existence. It differs from qualities and 
actions because it is their substrate. They inhere in it. It is 
their substratum. If it were not different from them, it would 
not be their substratum. Qualities and actions are devoid of 
qualities and actions. They are not self-existent. They exist 
in a substance. The relation between a substance and its quali- 
ties and actions is inherence. 

A substance is the material cause of its effect. This charac- 
teristic distinguishes it from a quality and an action. A quality 
is a non-inherent cause (asamavayi karana). Conjunction of 
threads, which is a quality, is the non-inherent cause of a cloth. 
An action also is a non-inherent cause. It is a non-inherent 
cause of conjunction and disjunction. I move my hand, and 
touch the table. The movement is the non-inherent cause of 
conjunction of my hand with the table. I move my hand away 
from the table. The movement is the non-inherent cause of 
disjunction. But a substance is only the inherent cause 
(samavayi karana) of an effect.®^ Threads are the inherent 
cause of a cloth. They are the material out of which it is pro- 
duced. A substance is an inherent cause of an effect, while a 
quality and an action are its non-inherent causes. The whole 
(avayavin) is not a mere conglomeration of parts (avayava) as 
the Buddhist realist maintains. It has an existence over and 
above that of its parts. They are its material cause. It inheres 
in them. The relation between a substance and its qualities 
and actions, and between a material cause and its product is 
inherence. 

The Vaise§ika maintains that a substance is devoid of quali- 
ties at the first moment of its production. It acquires them at 
the next moment. How, then, can it be defined as endued with 
qualities? The Vai^sika replies that it is endued with qualities 
at any time. It is possessed of qualities in the sense that it is 
possessed of prior non-existence or posterior non-existence of 
qualities also. At the moment of its production it has prior non- 
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existence of qualities. At the moment of its destruction it has 
posterior non-existence of qualities. During its existence 
between the two moments it is the substrate of quahties. So 
it is the substrate of qualities either in the relation of prior 
non-existence, or inherence, or posterior non-existence. It is 
the substrate of qualities, actual or potential. It is a material 
cause of its effect at any time. It produced an effect in the 
past, or it produces it at present, or it will produce it in the 
future. It is capable of producing an effect out of its stuff. 

A substance exists through relation to beinghood (satta). It 
has a genus (dravyatva). Different kinds of substances have 
inferior genera. Earth has the genus of earth. Water has the 
genus of water. A substance is the substrate of qualities, 
actions and the like, which inhere in it. There are many sub- 
stances, which are independent of one another. There is no one 
substance. Many substances exist ; they are knowable and 
nameable. They exist in themselves. Their existence does not 
depend on their being known. But they are not unknown and 
unknowable. They can be known by the selves. They can be 
expressed by words. Their expressibility also does not con- 
stitute their existence. Their knowability and expressibility 
are accidental to their existence.®^ They are objects of know- 
ledge. They are apprehended by cognitions, perceptual or in- 
ferential. They are not mere cognitions or ideas. They are 
objects of cognitions.®^ The Vai^§ika advocates realistic plural- 
ism. It admits the reality of many self-existent and independent 
substances, which are independent of the cognitions apprehend- 
ing them. The Vaise§ika advocates ontological dualism. It 
recognizes the existence of souls and material substances, which 
are irreducible to each other. 

Substances are eternal and non-etermal. Non-eternal sub- 
stances consist of parts, and are produced by their combination, 
and destroyed by their separation. Composite substances are 
produced and destroyed by something different from themselves. 
They are non-etemal. They are not self-subsistent and indepen- 
dent, but they subsist in their component parts.®^ But simple 
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and partless substances like the atoms of earth, water, fire and 
air are eternal. They are neither produced nor destroyed. They 
are self-existent, independent and endued with particularities. 
Space, time, ether and souls, which are incorporeal and ubiqui- 
tous, are eternal. Minds (manas) are atomic and eternal. They 
are neither produced nor destroyed.®® 

Substance is the fundamental category. Quality and motion 
inhere in a substance. Community inheres in an individual sub- 
stance. Particularity inheres in an eternal substance. Inherence 
subsists in a substance. It is an intimate relation between a 
substance and its quality, action, community and particularity. 
It is the substrate of 'all other categories. It is the material 
cause of its product. So Kanada mentions substance as the first 
category.®^ 

Santarak^ita, a Buddhist Vijnanavadin, refutes the Vai4e§ika 
category of substance. Permanent atoms cannot exist, since all things 
are momentary. Permanent things cannot produce effects either succes- 
sively or simultaneously. Therefore they are non-existent. If atoms 
were permanent, they would produce moimtains and other gross things 
at once, since they are independent of conjunction and other conditions, 
which cannot produce any peculiarity (ati^aya) in them. But such gross 
things as a house, a body and the like are produced successively. The 
causes that produce effects successively are impermanent. The atoms 
produce gross things successively. So they are impermanent. Santarak- 
§ita further urges that there are no composite substances (avayavin) 
distinct from their parts and qualities, since they are not perceived. 
The so-called composite substance is a mere aggregate of parts and 
qualities. Substance and quality are not distinct from each other. Whole 
and part are not distinct from each other. The composite substance is 
said to inhere in its component parts. If it inheres in its parts in its 
entirety, then it ought to be regarded as many. If it inheres in its 
parts in part, it would not be one. So neither atoms nor composite 
substances exist.®® The Vai^esika does not believe in impermanence, 
and severely criticizes it. 


13. (II) Quality {Guna), 

Kanada defines a quality as an entity inhering in a substance, 
and devoid of quality, which is not an unconditional cause of 
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conjunction and disjunction. Prasastapada adds one more 
characteristic of a quality. He defines it as an entity related 
to the genus of quality (gunatva), abiding in a substance, and 
devoid of quality and action.®® 

A quality inheres in a substance, which is its substrate. It 
is not self-existent. It depends upon a substance for its sub- 
sistence. But it is not identical with a substance. If it were 
so, it would not be related to a substance as the content (adheya) 
of a substrate (adhara). A substance is the substrate of its 
quality, which is its content. A substance is not a mere aggre- 
gate of qualities as the Buddhist realist maintains. Qualities 
inhere in a substance. But sometimes a substance also inheres 
in another substance. A composite substance inheres in its com- 
ponent parts. So a quahty is defined as devoid of quahties. A 
composite substance is not devoid of quahties. But a quality is 
devoid of quahties. An action or movement also inheres in a 
substance, and is devoid of quahty. It is an unconditional cause 
of conjunction and disjunction. But a quahty is not an un- 
conditional cause of conjunction and disjunction. The upward 
movement of a bah is a direct and immediate cause of its dis- 
jimction from the ground and its conjunction with an upper 
region of aka&. The motion of the ball is the cause of its con- 
junction and disjunction. Hence a quahty is different from an 
action.^®® 

A quahty is devoid of action. A substance only has an 
action. But its quality is incapable of action. A fan has motion. 
But its colotn- is devoid of motion. A quahty has no motion. 
But it seems to be in motion because its substrate is in motion. ^®^ 

A quahty is devoid of quality. Number is the quahty of 
a substance. It is not a quahty of its colours, odours, tastes 
and other quahties. Quahties have no quahties. ^®^ 

A quality has a community, — the genus of quahty 
(gunatva). ^®^ A colour has the genus of colour. A quahty differs 
from community, particularity and inherence, which are devoid 
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of community. It differs from a substance because it is devoid 
of qualities, while the latter is endued with qualities. It differs 
from an action, which is devoid of qualities, but which is an 
unconditional cause of conjunction and disjunction. A quality 
is not their unconditional cause. A quality exists through rela- 
tion to beinghood (satta). The genus of quality (gunatva) 
subsists in a quality. It may possess an inferior community 
also. A colour possesses the genus of colour (rupatva) also.^®* 

A quality is a non-inherent cause (asamavayi kara]^) with- 
out being an action. A substance is an inherent or material 
cause. A quality is a non-inherent cause. An action also is a 
non-inherent cause. Thus a quahty is a non-inherent cause 
without being an action. The conjunction of the two halves of 
-a jar, which is a quality, is a non-inherent cause of it. A quality 
is never an inherent cause. 

Sivaditya defines a quality as an entity, which has the genus 
of quality, which is not an action, though possessed of a com- 
mimity, and which is not an inherent cause. Ke^vamisra 
defines it as an entity subsisting in a substance, possessing a 
commimity, without being an action, and being a non-ihherent 
oause.^®^ A quality is an enduring static feature of a substance. 
The different kinds of qualities, will be considered later. 

Santarak§ita refutes the category of quality. Substance has been 
proved to be non-existent. So qualities, which are said to subsist in 
it, are non-existent. If one colour exists in a permanent large 
substance, then it ought to be perceived in full, when only a part of 
the substance is perceived. If colour exists in parts iu a substance, 
then there are atoms of colour in different parts of the substance, — 
which are then substances, and not qualities, since qualities are not 
divisible into parts. Further, qualities are nothing but momentary 
ideas. So qualities are non-existent. The Vai4e§ika rejects pheno- 
menalism and subjective idealism. 


14. (HI) Action or Motion (Karma). 

Kanada defines an action as an entity, which inheres in one 
substance, which is devoid of a quality, and which is an 
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unconditional cause of conjunction and disjunction/®® Action is 
physical motion. It resides in a substance like a quality. But 
an action is its dynamic and temporary feature, whereas a quality 
is its static and enduring feature. Conjunction, which is a 
quality, resides in many substances, which are conjoined with 
each other. But an action or motion abides in one substance 
only. It does not reside in many substances. Conjimction of a 
book with a table resides in the two substances. But the motion 
of a fan resides in it only. An action, like a quahty, resides 
in a substance, and is devoid of a quality. But it is an un- 
conditional cause of conjunction and disjunction, whereas a 
quality is not their cause. The motion of a carriage is the direct 
and immediate cause of its disjunction from one part of the 
groimd and conjunction with another part of it. An action 
is a non-inherent cause (asamavayi karana) of conjunction and 
disjunction. The carriage which is a substance, is the inherent 
or material cause of its disjunction from one part of the ground, 
and of its conjunction with another part of it. But its motion 
is their non-inherent cause. Its colour, which is its quahty, is 
never their non-inherent cause. Sivaditya observes that an action 
is a non-inherent cause of the first conjunction and disjunction, 
which are not produced by any prior conjunction and disjunc- 
tion.^^® Sankara Misra observes that an action does not depend 
upon any positive entity after its production to produce con- 
junction and disjtmction. It depends upon their inherent 
cause and destruction of prior conjunction. The motion of the 
carriage depends upon it and destruction of its prior conjunc- 
tion with another part of the ground to produce its disjunction 
from and conjunction with other parts of the ground. An 
action is a non-inherent cause of conjunction and disjunction. 
So it must depend upon their inherent cause to produce them. 
A mere non-inherent cause is not adequate to their production. 
But this does not make an action their conditional cause.^^^ 

Motion resides in a corporeal substance of limited dimen- 
sion. An incorporeal, ubiquitous substance, like ether, time. 
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space, or a soul, is incapable of motion. It cannot change ite 
position. 

The genus of action (karmatva) resides in an action which 
is non-eternal. It resides in a non-eternal entity. It is the next, 
lower species of Being, which does not reside in substances and 
qualities, some of which are eternal. It is an inferior genus. 

An action exists through relation to Being, the highest genus,, 
which inheres in it. It has existence, knowability and name- 
ability. Its existence is independent of being known. It is 
expressed by a word because it is known. Its existence is 
independent of its knowledge and expression. It resides in a 
substance, which is its substrate. It is not identical with a sub- 
stance. If it were identical with a substance, it w^ould not be' 
its content. The container and the content are different fronv 
each other. 

Thus an action resides in one substance only. It is devoid 
of qualities. It possesses the genus of action. It is the un- 
conditional, non-inherent cause of conjunction and disjunction^ 
It resides in a corporeal substance of limited magnitude. It 
resides in a non-eternal substance. It is non-etemal. It is liable 
to destruction in a short time. It is produced by heaviness,, 
fluidity, effort and conjunction. It is destroyed by a subse- 
quent conjunction with another substance or by destruction of 
its basic substance. 

Five kinds of action or motion are recognized, viz,, upward 
motion (utksepana), downw^ard motion (avaksepana), contraction, 
(akuncana), expansion (prasarana), and locomotion (gamana)^ 
Upward motion brings a body into contact with a higher region,. 
e.g,, throwing a stone upward. Downward motion brings a bod5r 
into contact with a low^er region, e,g., throwing a stone dowm- 
ward from a tree to the ground. Contraction brings the parts 
of a body closer to one another, e,g., the rolling of a cloth. 
Expansion makes the parts of a body farther from one another,. 
e.g,, the unfolding of a cloth. All other kinds of motion are 
comprised in locomotion. Walking, evacuation, flow^ flaming 
up, and slanting motion are different kinds of locomotion. 
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Santarak§ita criticizes the category of action. He urges that every- 
thing is momentary, and that there cannot be anything which may 
have action at some time, and may not have it at some other time. 
A momentary thing cannot have action at some moment, and be devoid 
of it at the next moment. The moment it gets action, it becomes a 
different thing, and the action is not different from the thing of the 
moment. A permanent thing cannot have action, because as soon as it 
gets action, it becomes a different thing. A thing which does not 
become different, cannot have action. An xmchanging thing cannot 
have action. If action is the nature of a thing, it can never be inactive. 
Bven when it is inactive, it would be in action. If it is inactive by 
nature, it cannot be active for a single moment. Even when it is in 
motion, it would be inactive. If it is active at one time and inactive 
at another time, then it becomes two different things, since it cannot 
possess contradictory characters at different times. A moving thing 
and an unmoving thing are two different things, since they possess 
contradictory characters. An impermanent thing or a permanent thing 
cannot have motion, since two disjoined things occupying different 
positions in space cannot be conjoined with each other. So action or 
motion is not possible. An illusion of motion is produced, when two 
similar things are produced at different places in quick succession by 
preceding things. This criticism is in keeping with the Buddhist 
doctrine of momentariness and the subjective idealism of Santarak§ita 
and Kamalasila. It reminds us of Zeno*s argument against the possi- 
bility of motion. But the Vaisesika is a realist and an empiricist. He 
cannot deny the existence of permanent things and their motion, which 
are perceived. 


15. (IV). Community {Sdmdnya). 

Kanada says, “Community and particularity depend upon 
the intellect to indicate their existence. They are not con- 
ceptual constructs. They have ontological existence. Prasasta- 
pada describes commimity as the cause of assimilation,^^® It is 
the objective basis of the notion of common characters among 
many individuals. Sridhara describes it as the cause of the know- 
ledge of common characters possessed by many individuals, 
which are quite different from one another. Udayana des- 
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cribes it as the essential and common character of many indi- 
viduals. It is natural. It is not accidental. It is one and 
eternal, and exists in many individuals/^^ There is one com- 
munity in many individuals. There is the genus of cow (gotva) 
in many cows. The genus is one. It does not differ in different 
individual cows. Community inheres in many individuals. 
Colour inheres in one substance. The colour of a flower inheres 
in it only. It does not inhere in many flowers. So it is not a 
community. Conjunction inheres in the substances, which are 
conjoined with each other. But it is temporary. Community 
is eternal. So conjunction is not a community. Community is 
a positive entity devoid of a community, different from parti- 
cularity, and inhering in many individuals. Particularity also 
is devoid of a community. Therefore community is described 
as different from particularity. Inherence also is devoid of a 
commimity. But it does not inhere in any substance, whereas 
community inheres in many substances. So community is 
different from inherence. 

Prasastapada describes its characteristics. It inheres in all 
its proper individuals. It is identical in its nature. It exists 
in many individuals. It produces the inclusive notion of its 
own nature common to many individuals. It exists in many 
substrates entirely and simultaneously without differing in its 
essential nature. It is the cause of assimilation of many indi- 
viduals. It produces an abstract universal concept of many 
individuals. (1) Community inheres in all its proper indivi- 
duals. The genus of cow inheres in all individual cows. It 
does not exist in all individuals, cows, goats, sheep and the 
like. It is not perceived in all individuals. Though a com- 
munity is not limited to a particular place, it exists in all its 
proper individuals, which are produced by their causes and 
collocations of conditions. They only are its substrates. 


Samanatiam bhavah svabhaviko^nagantuko bahunam dharmah 
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<2) Community is identical in its nature. It exists in all its 
proper individuals with an identical nature. It does not differ 
in its nature in different individuals. Its identical nature is 
indicated by the identical nature of the notion of inclusion 
produced by their common character. The identical assimilative 
concept indicates the existence of the identical nature of the 
community in them.^^^ (3) Community exists in many indi- 
viduals. It is their common and essential nature. The genus 
of cow (gotva) exists in all cows. It exists in its identical nature 
in them. It is perceived as identical in many individuals. It 
does not exist in one individual. Ether (aka&) is one. So 
there is no genus of ether (aka^tva). Similarly, there is no 
genus of time or space. Time is one. Space is one.^^® 
(4) Community is the cause of the concept of common character 
in many individuals. It produces the notion of inclusion, 
because it exists in its identical natiue in many individuals. It 
has an objective existence. It is the universal class-essence 
existing in many similar individuals. It produces a concept in 
the self. A concept is an assimilative cognition. It is produced 
by a community, which is its objective basis. (5) Community 
exists simultaneously in its identical nature in many individuals, 
and as such produces the assimilative cognition or concept of 
their common character. It does not cease to exist in one 
individual, when it comes to exist in another new-born indivi- 
dual. It exists entirely, simultaneously and continuously in 
many individuals. (6) Community is perceived in one indivi- 
dual, and remembered in the other individuals perceived in the 
past due to revival of their impressions, which were produced 
by their repeated similar perceptions. When we compare the 
perceived individual with the individuals remembered due to 
revival of their impressions, we recognize a certain common 
character among them, which inheres in them all. This common 
character is called community. It is the cause of an assimila- 
tive cognition in the self.^^® (7) A community is one in all its 
substrates, because it has the same character in different indivi- 
duals, and because it has no marks of special characters in 
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them/^° (8) Community is eternal. It is different from the 
individuals, which are its substrates. They are produced and 
destroyed. But it is neither produced nor destroyed. The genus 
of substance is eternal. But the individual substances in which 
it inheres, are produced and destroyed. The genus of quality 
is eternal. But the individual qualities in which it subsists 
are generated and destroyed. The genus of action is eternal. 
But the individual actions, which are its substrates, are pro- 
duced and destroyed. Community is one in many individuals. 
Therefore it is eternal. If it were not eternal, one community 
could not subsist in many non-etemal individuals, past, present, 
and future. (9) Community is different from the individuals, 
which are its substrates, because it is restricted to particular 
individuals, and because it produces a specific cognition. The 
genus of substance exists in substances only. The genus of 
quality exists in qualities only. The genus of action exists in 
actions only. If a community were not different from its sub- 
strates, it would be produced and destroyed with them. But 
it is not produced, when they are produced, and it is not des- 
troyed, when they are destroyed. It is eternal, while they are 
temporary. The individuals are different from one another. 
They produce discriminative cognitions, which apprehend their 
different specific characters. But community produces assimila- 
tive cognition, which apprehends their common character. 
So a community is different from its proper individuals.^^'* 

Community is one, eternal, and inheres in many individuals. 
Ether is one. But it does not inhere in many individuals. So 
it is not a community. Conjunction inheres in many substances, 
which are conjoined with each other. But it is not eternal. 
So it is not a community. The dimension of ether is eternal. 
It inheres in ether. But it does not inhere in many substances. 
So it is not a community. Absolute non-existence is eternal. 
It exists in many entities. But it does not inhere in them. 
So it is not a community. The coloiu of an atom of water is 
eternal. It inheres in many atoms of water. But it is not one. 
So it is not a community. Different atoms of wnter have 
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different colours numerically, though they have the same quality. 
So co mmuni ty is characterized by oneness, eternity, and in- 
herence in many individuals. All these characteristics together 
characterize a community. 

A community (jati) is different from an upadhi. The former 
is a ‘natural kind’ or class, while the latter is an artificial class. 
Community is eternal, while upadhi is non-eternal. The former 
is the basis of natural classification, while the latter is the basis 
of artificial classification. Blindness is a non-etemal and acci- 
dental common character. It is an upadhi. It is not a jati or 
natural class. If it be recognized as a jati, blind persons, blind 
cows, and blind horses will be grouped under the same class. 
But, in fact, they belong to different classes. So blindness, 
fairness, deafness, and the like are accidental and temporary 
common characters (upadhi). Similarly, language, race, and 
religion are not natural classes (jati), but accidental common 
characters (upadhi). If they are recognized as natural classes, 
the same persons will belong to different classes. So a jati is 
different from an upadhi,^®* which is an imposed property. 

Udayana mentions six conditions which prevent a common 
quality from becoming a true community (jati), viz,, oneness 
of the individual, co-extensiveness, cross division, infinite re- 
gress, self-contradiction, and absence of relation. Ether is one 
individual. So the common quality of ether is not a jati. The 
common quality of jars (ghatatva) and the c omm on quality of 
pitchers (kala^tva) are co-extensive with each other. They 
inhere in the same individuals. They are not different classes. 
They are different names of the same class. The groups, 
which are co-extensive with each other, are not jatis. The 
classes, which overlap one another, are not jatis. Earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether are the physical elements. Physicality 
(bhutatva) is their common character. Earth, water, fire, air, 
and manas are corporeal. Corporeality (murtatva) is their 
common character. Ether has no corporeality. Manas has no 
physicality. Earth, water, fire, and air have physicality and 
corporeality both. So physicality and corporeality are partially 
co-extensive and partially not co-extensive. They overlap each 
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other. “Ether is physical but not corporeal. Manas is cor- 
poreal but not physical.’"^®® So physicality and coiporeality are 
not jatis, because they involve cross division (samkara). A jati 
is devoid of a jati. If a jati had another jati, the second jati 
also would have another jati, and so on to infinity. This would 
involve infinite regress (anavastha). So a class has no other 
class. A particularity is devoid of generality. Generality can 
never inhere in it. Particularity (vise§a) by itself distinguishes 
its substrate, an eternal substance, from the other eternal sub- 
stances. If a generality (vise§atva) be supposed to exist in a 
particularity, that would distinguish its substrate from others, 
and make the assumption of particularity needless. Generality 
is inclusive and assimilative. Particularity is exclusive and 
discriminative. Particularity having a generality involves self- 
contradiction (rupahani). So a generality or a class cannot 
exist in a particularity. Inherence is devoid of generality, since 
there is no relation of inherence between the generality of in- 
herence and inherence. Where there is no relation of inherence 
(asambandha) between a generality and its substrate, there can 
be no generality. Inherence is devoid of inherence. Oneness 
of an individual (vyakteh abhedah), co-extensiveness (tulyatva), 
cross division (samkara), infinite regress (anavastha), self- 
contradiction (rupahani), and absence of relation (asambandha) 
are the counteracting conditions of a jati.^^® 

Pra&stapada divides communities into two kinds, higher 
(para) and lower (apara). Being (satta) is the highest gene- 
rahty. It subsists in the largest number of objects. It is a 
generality only. The genus of substance (dravyatva), the genus 
of quahty (gunatva), and the genus of action (karmatva) subsist 
in a limited number of objects. They are lower generalities. 
They are generalities (samanya), because they assimilate their 
proper individuals to one another. They are lower generalities 
(visesa), because they discriminate their proper individuals from 
other kinds of individuals. They are the causes of assimilation 
and discrimination both. They are samanya and vi&sa both. 
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They are not vise§a in the specific sense of the distinguishing 
characters of eternal individual substances. 

The genus of earth is inferior to the genus of substance. 
The genus of colour is inferior to the genus of quality. The 
genus of upward movement is inferior to the genus of action. 
So there is a hierarchy of genera with Being as the highest genus 
and the lowest genera at the bottom. There is the highest genus 
(para jati). There are the lowest species (apara jati). There are 
the subaltern genera and species (parapara jati).^^® 

Being (satta) is the highest generality. Substances, quali- 
ties, and actions exist through relation to Being. Being is 
common to them. But Being is different from them. Substances, 
quahties, and actions are different from one another. But Being 
is identical in them. So it is different from its substrates. 
It inheres in them.^®® There is one Being in substances, qualities, 
and actions. It does not differ in its different substrates We 
perceive them all as existing. Being is the one, identical, 
common factor in them. It has no special distinguishing marks. 
So Being is one.^^® 

16. The Vaisesika criticism of the Buddhist 
denial of Community, 

The Buddhists do not recognize the reality of universals. 
They are individualists and nominalists. They deny the exis- 
tence of a generality or community. They argue that the same 
form is not perceived in different individuals, as a thread is 
perceived passing through the beads. Sridhara criticizes the 
Buddhist objection. A community (gotva) is perceived in many 
individual cows, which serves to distinguish them from indivi- 
dual horses and the like. If a community were not perceived 
in different cows, one individual cow would be perceived as 
different from another individual cow in the same manner as 
it would be from another individual horse. But, in fact, all 
individual cows are perceived to be alike. This points to the 
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existence of a community present in all cows, and not present 
in horses and other animals. It serves the same purpose. It 
differentiates cows from the other animals.^^^ 

The Buddhists may argue that the unity is that of the 
individual cows. But Sridhara argues that if there were no 
community, there could be no unity among the individuals, 
their causes, and their effects, because they are different from 
one another. If the imity among them were due to the unity 
of their cause, then there would be no unity among those indivi- 
duals that are produced by diverse causes. The same effect is 
produced by different causes, Fire is produced by friction of 
two pieces of wood, electricity, the rays of the sun falling on 
the suryakanta gem, and the like. There could be no unity 
among these different kinds of fire, because there is no unity 
of their cause. If the unity among the individuals were due 
to the fact of their producing the same effect, then there would 
be unity even among entirely dissimilar individuals, cows, 
buffaloes and the like, because they give milk and carry burdens. 
Further, if there were no community, what would be denoted 
by a word? A specific individuality {svalak§ana) cannot be its 
object, since it is momentary and excluded from all other things. 
A word has a general meaning. It cannot denote a momentary 
specific individuality, which is distinct from the other indivi- 
duals. Nor can a determination (vikalpa) of the cognition of 
an individual be denoted by a word, because it is momentary 
and not common to many individuals. If the form of determina- 
tion (vikalp^ara) be said to be denoted by a word, the form is 
either different from the vikalpa or non-different from it. If it 
is different from it, it is either common to all such vikalpas, 
or different in each vikalpa. If it is common to all vikalpas, it 
is non-different from community. Only the Buddhists regard 
such community as a characteristic of cognitions (jnana-dharma), 
whereas the Vaife§ika regards it as a characteristic of external 
objects (arthadharma) , because it is apprehended as something 
external to the self. If the form of determination differs in each 
individual, it cannot be the object of verbal convention. If the 
form of determination is non-different from the cognition, then 
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also it cannot be denoted by a word, because cognitions differ 
with different individuals. 

The Buddhist realists may argue that determination or 
concrete qualification of a specific individuality imposes its own 
external form on its cognition, and thus makes it concrete and 
determinate, and that this form of determinate cognition im- 
posed on it as if it were external, is the object of verbal con- 
vention. But Sridhara urges that the externally imposed form 
of determinate cognition is produced when the determinate 
cognition is produced, and that it is destroyed when the deter- 
minate cognition is destroyed. Thus it differs with each deter- 
mination. It is not common to many determinations of indivi- 
duals. So it cannot be the object of verbal convention. What 
differs with each individual cannot be denoted by a word,^^ 

The Buddhist realists may argue thus. The determina- 
tion of an individual cow imposes its external form on its 
cognition. The determination of another individual cow 
imposes a similar external form on its cognition. The 
determinations of cognitions apprehend their own forms. 
They can never apprehend the difference among the forms 
imposed by themselves, since the apprehension of difference 
depends upon the apprehension of both the members, whidh 
differ from each other. The forms of determinations are 
regarded as identical, because the difference among them is not 
apprehended. Therefore the determinations are considered to 
be identical. This apparent identity of the determinations of the 
specific individuals (svalak§aM) is the community. This com- 
munity is negative in character, since it is absolutely different 
from the externally imposed forms of determinations. It com- 
bines with the specific individuality, its cognition, the form of 
its cognition, and the imposed form. With the form of externa- 
lity imposed upon it, it is denoted by a word. The determinate 
cognition (adhyavasaya) of this community is the determinate 
cognition of a specific individual. The form in which the com- 
munity is imposed is the form of the specific individuality. This 
community is in the nature of exclusion of all other things ; it 
has both positive and negative forms. If it had only a positive 
form, the assertion 'the cow is* would be tautological. If it had 
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only a negative form, the assertion ‘the cow is not* would be 
tautological. But both assertions are significant. So the com- 
munity denoted by a word has both positive and negative forms. 
It is on account of this community that different individuals 
appear to be identical. This community is the object of all 
determinations. The unity of determinations is due to the 
unity of this community. The unity of the indeterminate per- 
ceptions of the specific individuals, which are their causes, is 
due to the unity of the determinate cognitions. The unity of 
the specific individuals is apprehended owing to the unity of 
the indeterminate perceptions of the specific individuals. 

Sridhara criticizes the Buddhist position. The Buddhists 
maintain that community is the imposed identity of the forms 
of determinate cognitions owing to non-apprehension of their 
difference. But Sridhara asks : Does the imposition of identity 
consist in non-apprehension of difference among the forms of 
determinate cognitions? Or does it consist in apprehension of 
non-difference? The first alternative is not tenable, because 
non-apprehension of difference may lead to the imposition of 
difference also. Just as difference among the forms of deter- 
minate cognitions is not apprehended, so non-difference also 
among them is not apprehended. So just as the imposition of 
identity is due to non-apprehension of difference among the 
forms of determinate cognitions, so non-apprehension of non- 
difference may lead to the imposition of difference. The imposi- 
tion of difference cannot prompt action, w'hich can be prompted 
by the apprehension of identity. It cannot be denoted by a 
word. The second alternative also is not tenable. The imposi- 
tion of non-difference is not due to apprehension of non- 
difference. The apprehension of difference and non-difference 
presupposes the existence of a single self, which apprehends 
many objects and their difference and non-difference. But the 
Buddhists do not admit the existence of a single permanent self, 
which can apprehend many objects with their difference and 
non-difference. The self, according to them, is a series of fleet- 
ing ideas. Determinate cognitions apprehend their owm forms. 
They cannot apprehend difference and non-difference among 
many objects. Even if there be a single permanent self, which 
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apprehends many objects, it cannot apprehend non-difference 
among different forms without a cause of non-difference. Even 
if there were apprehension of non-difference, there would be 
apprehension of non-difference even among cows, horses and 
buffaloes owing to the absence of distinguishing characters 
among their differences. 

The Buddhists may argue that there is a single cause of 
apprehension of non-difference or identity among many indivi- 
dual cows in the form of exclusion of non-cows (agovyavrtti) . 
But Sridhara asks : What are the non-cows, exclusion of which 
imposes non-difference or identity on the forms of cows ? If the 
non-cows are those animals which are not cows, then what are 
the cows, which are not non-cows? The determination of the 
nature of non-cows would depend upon the determination of the 
nature of cows, and the determination of the nature of cows 
would depend upon the determination of the nature of non-cows. 
If one is not known, both cannot be known. Kumarila says, 
‘‘The well-known cow would be in the nature of the negation 
of non-cows. What is the cow that is negated in a non-cow? 
Until the cow is known, there is no non-cow. If there is no 
non-cow, there is no cow.”^^^ 

The Buddhists may argue that negation of the contradictory 
(anyapoha) is denoted by a word. Sridhara asks : What is the 
apoha ? Is the apoha, negation of the non-cow, positive or nega- 
tive in character? If it is positive, is it in the nature of an 
individual cow, or is it in the nature of an individual non-cow ? 
If it is in the nature of an individual cow, then it pertains to 
a particular individual, and is not common to all individuals. 
So it cannot constitute the denotation of a word. If it is in the 
nattue of an individual non-cow, then also it cannot be the 
object of verbal convention for the same reason. Further, the 
cow would not be denoted by the word ‘cow\ If the apoha be 
regarded as a positive entity different from particular indivi- 
duals and common to them all, it is nothing but community 
recognized by the Vaife§ika. There is a difference in name 
only. What is called samanya by the Vai&§ika is what is 
called apoha by the Buddhists. If the apoha be regarded as a 
negative entity, being in the nature of exclusion of the other 
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entities, it would not be apprehended by a positive cognition, 
since a negative entity cannot produce any efEect, and what 
produces a cognition is apprehended by it. An entity, which 
is not apprehended by perception, cannot be denoted by a word. 
When a negative entity is apprehended by means of a word, a 
person, who hears the word, cannot be moved to activity with 
regard to a positive entity, since a negative entity is different 
from a positive entity, and there is no relation between them.^*® 

The Buddhists may argue that a word denoting a specific 
individuality is due to non-discrimination, since the individuality 
is apprehended in a negative form. Apprehension of the specific 
individuality is illusory due to non-discrimination of the per- 
ceptible and the imaginary and attribution of a character to it, 
which does not really belong to it. 

Sridhara urges that this argument is not valid. There can- 
not be imposition of a negative entity as identical with it pn 
what is not apprehended. A person on hearing a word cannot 
apprehend the object signified by it, since the word denotes 
something different from it, and there is no other means of 
apprehending it. Therefore a negation is not denoted by a 
word. A person is moved to activity towards a positive object 
on hearing a word. This proves that a positive entity is denoted 
by a word. 

There is no other cause of unity in the forms of individual 
cows. All objects are mere negations of one another. They 
are apprehended as entirely new objects at every moment, which 
are absolutely different from one another. Therefore these 
entirely different negative individuals cannot be denoted by a 
word, which has a general significance. That which is not 
apprehended by perception cannot be an object of acceptance 
or rejection, since its conduciveness to pleasure or pain is not 
known. Yet we find that usage is based upon words. All 
persons, on hearing words, perceive their objects, which are 
positive in character, and are moved to activity in the shape 
of acceptance or rejection. It is this usage that proves the 
existence of a community, which is common to many indivi- 
duals. It is a community that is denoted by a word. When 
a person knows pleasantness or painfulness of a class of objects, 

NK., p. 320. 
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he acts to obtain or avoid a particular object, even though he 
may not have perceived it before. 

The assimilative cognition, which comprehends many in- 
dividuals under a class, proves the existence of a community, 
which is its cause. If a community were a mere negation, the 
whole activity of the world would become impossible. So a 
community is a positive entity common to many individuals. 

17. (v) Particularity {Visesa). 

The term ^Vai&§ika’ is derived from the term Vi&sa’. The 
Vaise§ika recognizes particularity (viiesa) as a distinct category. 
The Samkhya, the Yoga, the Mimaihsa, and the Vedanta do 
not admit it as an independent category. Vatsyayana recognizes 
it as a distinct category, and mentions it among the six cate- 
gories, substance, quality, action, community, particularity, and 
inherence, which exhaust all objects of knowledge/^® Madhva 
admits the reality of vi^§a as a distinct category. But he takes 
vi^§as in the sense of the distinctive characters of eternal and 
non-etemal substances. There are as many visesas as there are 
qualities. They bind together the different qualities of a sub- 
stance into an integral unity. So the recognition of vi^§a 
as an independent category in the sense of the ultimate dis- 
tinguishing feature of an eternal substance is a unique charac- 
teristic of the Vaife§ika philosophy. 

Kanada defines vi&sa as the ultimate distinguishing feature 
of an eternal substance, which is known by its discrimination 
from the other eternal substances. It depends upon the intellect 
to indicate its existence. Pra&stapada also defines particu- 
larities as the ultimate distinguishing features of eternal sub- 
stances. They are called vi^sas, because they are the causes 
of the ultimate distinction of their substrates from one another. 


Sarvam idam arthajatam parasparavyavrttam pratiksanam apur- 
vam anubhuyamanam na ^abdat pratiyate napi pratyak§apratitam api 
h^opadanavisayo bhavet aparijnatasamarthyatvat. Asti ca labdo vyava- 
hara§ asti ca pratyak§apurvika hit^itapraptipariharartha lokayatra 
saiva ca bbinnasu vyakti§u samanyam ekam vyavasthapayati. NK., 
pp. 320-21. Cp. NM., pp. 297-317. 

Kim tat sarvam ? Dravyagti]^iakarmasam^yavi5e§asamavayah. 

NBh., ii, 1. 32. 

Vol. H, p. 692. 

Samanyam vile§a iti btiddhyapek§am. Anyatrantyebhyo vise§ebhyah. 
VS., i. 2. 3, 6. 
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They are the final distinctive characters of eternal substances/®^ 
They subsist in the eternal substances, — the atoms of earth, 
water, fire and air, ether, time, space, self and manas. One 
particularity inheres in each of them, which distinguishes it 
from the other eternal substances/ The assumption of many 
particularities in one eternal substance is needless/ Bternal 
substances are infinite in number. So particularities also are 
infinite and iimumerable.^®^ 

Particularities do not require other particularities to dis- 
tinguish them from one another, because it would lead to 
infinite regress. They distinguish themselves from one another. 
They not only distinguish their substrates from one another, 
but they also distinguish themselves from one another. They 
are self-distinguishing.^^® They distinguish their substrates from 
one another without the aid of other attributes, because then 
they would lose their distinctive character. They directly dis- 
tinguish their substrates from one another by their very nature 
(svato vyavartaka) . They are devoid of a community (vise^tva) . 
If they had a community, that would distinguish their substrates 
from one another. Particularities would distinguish their sub- 
strates from one another by virtue of their community, and 
lose their distinctive nature.^®® They exist in single substances 
only. They are devoid of generality. They do not exist through 
inherence of Being in them, which is a generality/®^ 

Eternal substances have particularities, which distinguish 
them from one another. But their qualities have no particu- 
larities. They also are distinguished from one another by the 
particularities of their substrates.^®® 


Nityadravyavrttayohtya visesah, Te khalvatyantavyavrttibuddhi- 
hetutvat visesa eva. PB., p. 13. VV., pp. 57-58. 

321. 

NK., p. 323. 

DinakarJ observes that God is distinguished by his eternal know- 
ledge, and that ether is distinguished by its sound. They are devoid 
of particularities. P. 82. 

p. 12; MB., p. 12; KV., p. 24. 

Visesah parasparam svata eva wv’avrtta na vyavartakantaram 
apeksante. KNR., p. 168. SM., pp. 80-^; Setn, pp. 56-57. 

^ Udayana observes that particularities are known to be particu- 
larities through a common character, which is an upadhi, but not a 
community fsamanya). KV., p. 2-. KVB., p. 47. 

Hkadravyah svarupasaniali. KV., p. 25. TR., p. 159. Svarupenaiva 
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i^ivaditya defines a vi^sa as an entity inhering in a single 
substance, and devoid of a community.^®® Community and 
inherence are devoid of community. But they subsist in many 
individuals, while a particularity subsists in one individual only. 
So it differs firom them. The qualities (e.g., taste) of an eternal 
substance (e.g. an atom of water) have communities {e,g., the 
genus of taste), while its particularity has no community. So 
it differs from the qualities of its substrate. A community 
inheres in one individual, and is devoid of a community. The 
genus of a cow inheres in an individual cow, and is devoid of 
a genus. But it is not a particularity, which inheres in one 
individual only. A commumty does not inhere in one indivi- 
dual only. It inheres in many individuals. The genus of cow 
inheres in many individual cows. So a particularity is different 
from quality, inherence, and community.^®® 

Particularities subsist in eternal substances only. But com- 
posite non-eternal substances subsist in their non-etemal parts 
and eternal atoms. But atoms do not subsist in other sub- 
stances. So particularities are different from substances. 
Qualities inhere in eternal and non-eternal substances. They 
possess communities. So particularities are different from quali- 
ties. Actions inhere in non-etemal substances. They possess 
communities. So particularities are different from actions. 
Communities subsist in non-substances, — qualities and actions 
also. So particularities are different from communities.^®^ 
Particularity is a positive entity. It inheres in its substrate. 
But non-existence is a negative entity. It does not inhere in its 
locus. So particularity is different from non-existence. It is 
different from substance, quality, action, community, inher- 
ence, and non-existence. It is a distinct ontological category. 

Composite non-eternal substances are distinguished from 
one another by their parts, qualities, actions, conjunction with 
other substances, and the like. A white cow is distinguished 
by her quality. A cow moving fast is distinguished by her 
action. A cow with a large hump is distinguished by a part 
‘Of her body. A cow with a large bell is distinguished by her 


Vi^esastn stoanyarahita ekavyaktivrttih. SP., p. 40 
p. 40. TR., pp. 159-60. 

'”VV., p. 57. 

ViSes^ paramarthasantah. VV., p. 57. 
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conjunction with another substance. But the two atoms of 
earth, which have the same form, quality, and action are dis-^ 
tinguished from each other by their particularities.^®® Composite 
substances are distinguished from one another by their parts or 
substrates. They do not require particularities to distinguisk 
them from one another. But the eternal substances, for example,, 
atoms, which are partless, homogeneous, and endued with the 
same qualities and actions, are distinguished from one another 
by their particularities.^®^ Two liberated souls, whose special 
qualities are destroyed, are distinguished from each other by 
their particularities. If they had no particularities, they would 
be indistinguishable from each other. Particularities are neces- 
sary to ensure their existence as distinct entities. 

The existence of particularities is proved by inference. Just 
as a jar has a distinguishing attribute because it is a substance,, 
so the atoms of the same kind, — endued with the same qualities 
and actions must have particularities inhering in them, which 
distinguish them from one another, because they are substances. 
Similarly, the liberated souls also must have particularities in- 
hering in them, which distinguish them from one another.'®* 
Ether, time, space, liberated souls, and minds (manas) cannot be 
differentiated from one another without particularities inhering 
in them. So the existence of particularities in them must be 
inferred as the cause of their mutual distinction.'®^ The existence 
of particularities is inferred by ordinary persons. But they are 
actually perceived by the Yogins. They can distinguish the 
atoms of the same kind and endued with the same qualities and 
actions through their particularities. They can distinguish the 
liberated souls and minds from one another through their parti- 
cularities. Without particularities they would be indistinguish- 
able from one another. 

It may be argned that the Yogins can distinguish them from one 
another by dint of their merits bom of meditation without the aid of 
their particularities. But this argument is invalid. Just as they cannot 
perceive a white thing as non-white, and recognize a thing never 
perceived before by dint of their own merits, so they cannot disting^sh 


p. 323; SM., pp. 78-83; KV., p. 
pp. 24-25. 
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the atoms of the same kind firom one another by dint of them without 
the aid of particularities. If they could distinguish them from one 
another without particularities inhering in them, their perceptions 
would be invalid.*** Merits bom of meditation can produce perceptions 
of supersensible entities. But they cannot produce perceptions, which 
are not produced by their causes.*** 

It may be argued that just as particularities are self-distinguishing 
and do not require other particularities to distinguish them from one 
another, so the Yogins can distinguish the atoms of the same k in d 
from one another without their particularities. This argument is not 
valid. The perception of the Yogins cannot alter the nature of things. 
They cannot apprehend things as different from what they are in their 
nature. Just as a non-luminous jar is manifested by a luminous lamp, 
but the lamp is manifested by itself, so similar atoms are distinguished 
from one another by their particularities, but the particularities are 
distinguished by themselves. The similar atoms cannot differentiate 
themselves from one another. They are distinguished from one another 
through their particularities,**® 

Qualities may be said to serve the purpose of particularities. 
But this is not possible. Qualities are eternal and non-etemal. 
They have communities. They exist through relation to Being. 
But particularities are eternal and devoid of community. They 
do not exist through relation to Being. Two atoms of earth 
have the same qualities, which cannot differentiate them from 
each other. Mutual non-existence may be said to distinguish 
the atoms of the same kind from one another. But this also is 
not possible. Mutual non-existence exists in two entities, which 
have dissimilarities. There is mutual non-existence of a cloth 
and a jar in each other. But particularities exist in two eternal 
substances, which have similar qualities, and distinguish them 
from each other. So mutual non-existence cannot serve the 
purpose of particularities. Distinctness may be said to distinguish 
the atoms of the same kind. But this also is not possible. 
Distinctness is determined by limits, which also depend on other 
limits. So it also depends on dissimilarities of substances. But 
particularities inhering in similar eternal substances distinguish 
them from one another. So the existence of particularities must 
be admitted to account for the ultimate distinction of eternal 
substances. Particularities are the ultimate distinguishing 


**»PB., pp. 321-22, ***NE:,, pp. 323-24. 

**® Paramann§u sainanyadharmake§ii vise§ayogadeva pratyayavySvrttir 
yukta, na svaruparaatrat. NK , p. 324. 
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‘characters of the atoms of the same form, quality and motion, 
and of the released souls, and of the internal organs (manas) by 
which the Yogins distinguish them from one another.^^^ 
Haghunatha Siromani rejects the category of vise§a. 

Santarak§ita criticizes the category of vise§a. He urges that there 
are no eternal substances in which vi^esas may subsist. If visesas can 
distinguish themselves from one another without further visesas, as 
the Vaise§ika supposes, the atoms of the same kind may be held to 
distinguish themselves from one another without visesas. Further, 
visesas subsist in eternal substances, and are eternal. So they cannot 
produce discriminating cognitions. Production occurs in time. So 
momentary entities only can produce effects. Hence the category of 
visesa is unnecessary. 


18. (VI) Inherence (Samavdya), 

Kanada defines inherence as the relation between a mate- 
rial cause and its effect, which is the cause of the notion ‘this 
subsists in this abode. Pra&istapada defines it as the relation 
which subsists between two inseparable entities related to each 
other as the substrate and the content, and which is the cause of 
the notion ‘this subsists in this abode. Sridhara defines it as 
the relation between two inseparable entities, which are of the 
nature of a substrate and its content. It is not the relation 
between two entities, which are capable of separate existence and 
subsistence in different substrates. Separable entities are capable 
of existing apart from each other and residing in different sub- 
strates. A cloth subsists in its constituent yarns. Though the 
yams subsist in their parts, which are different from the cloth, 
yet both cannot subsist in different substrates apart from each 
other. The cloth subsists in the yams, which compose it. 
Though they have an independent existence apart from the cloth, 
yet it has no independent existence apart from them. The yarns 
are the substrate, and the cloth is its content. They are its 
material cause. It subsists in them.^^® Udayana defines inher- 
ence as an inseparable and intimate relation between two entities, 

pp. 321-22; NK., p. 323; KNR., pp. 167-6&; TSG., p. 95; 
NI/., p. 81; TBh., p. 28; TR., pp. 159-60. 

Ihedam iti yatah karyakaranayoh sa samavayah. VS., vii. 2. 26. 

Ayutasiddhanam adharvadharabhutanam yah sambandha ihapra- 
tyayabetub sa samavayah. PB., p. 14. 
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which can never be separated from each other/’'* It is the rela- 
tion that subsists between a substrate and its content, which 
is not adventitious, but natural/^^ A natural relation is not 
produced. Conjunction is a contingent, temporary and accidental 
relation. But inherence is a necessary, uncaused, and insepar- 
able relation. It is a relation between a substance and a 
quality, a substance and an action, a genus and an individual, an 
eternal substance and its particularity, a whole and its parts. 

A quality inheres in a substance. An action inheres in a sub- 
stance. A genus inheres in an individual. A particularity inheres 
in an eternal substance. A composite whole inheres in its 
constituent parts. An effect inheres in its material cause. 

Inherence is inseparable relation between two non-pervasive 
entities, which are restricted to particular places, and which are 
known to be different from each other.^®* Inseparable relation 
implies incapacity of its relata for independent existence. It is 
an indissoluble union of two different entities. 

Inherence is inseparable relation between two entities, one 
of which is incapable of separate existence apart from the other. 
The composite whole cannot exist apart from its parts. But 
when it is destroyed, the parts can exist apart from it. But 
so long as the whole exists, it and its parts caimot exist apart 
from each other. A quality cannot exist apart from its sub- 
stance. But the substance can exist apart from its quality at 
the moment of its production. It acquires its qualities at the 
next moment. But so long as a quality persists, a substance 
cannot exist apart from it. An action cannot exist apart from 
its substance. But the substance can exist without its action. 
An action is temporary, while its substance is enduring. But so 
long as an action lasts, a substance cannot exist apart from it. 
An individual cannot exist apart from its genus. But the genus 
exists before the individual is bom and after it is destroyed. 
But so long as the individual lasts, the genus cannot exist apart 
from it. The genus and the individual are inseparably related 


Praptilaksanah samavayah. Nitya praptih samavayah. KV., p. 26. 
p. 26* ’ p. 48. 
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to each other. The genus exists in the other individuals. But 
its existence in them does not affect its inseparable relation to a 
particular individual. So Padmanabha Misra, defines inherence 
as the relation that subsists between two entities, w^hich are 
related to each other, while they are existent. A particularity 
caimot exist apart from an eternal substance. An eternal sub- 
stance also cannot exist apart from its particularity. There is 
mutual dependence here. But in the other instances there is 
one-sided dependence. Therefore inherence is an intimate rela- 
tion, but it is not an internal relation. It is an external relation. 

Inh erence is the relation between two inseparable entities, 
which are always related to each other, and incapable of separate 
existence, and which are related to each other as a substrate 
and its content.^®® It is the relation between two inseparable 
entities, one of which is the substratum, and the other is its 
content. This definition obviates the objection mentioned above. 
So long as the two inseparable entities are related to each other 
as the container and the contained, the relation between them 
is inherence. It is a natural relation between a substantive 
(dharmin) and an attributive (dharma). It is not an adventi- 
tious relation between two entities, which acquire the nature 
of a substantive and an attributive.^^^ 

‘There is a bird in ether (aka&i)\ Ether is the substrate, 
and the bird is its content. But the relation between them is 
not inherence, because they can exist apart from each other. 
‘There is a fruit in a plate*. The plate is the substrate, and 
the fruit is its content. The relation between them is the cause 
of the notion ‘this subsists in this abode*. But it is not inherence, 
because it does not subsist between two inseparable entities. 
The fruit and the plate can exist apart from each other. The 
relation between a word and its object (vacyavacakabhava) is 
not inherence, because they are not related to each other as a 
substrate and its content. A word denotes its object. It can- 
not exist apart from its object. But there is no relation of 
inherence between them, because their relation is not the cause 
of the notion ‘this subsists in this abode*. The word does not 

Bamavayasthale nbhaa vidyamanau sambaddhaveveti bhavah. 
KVB., p. 47. 
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subsist in its object. A cognition cannot exist apart from its 
object, which is apprehended by it. But it does not subsist in 
its object. Therefore tbe relation between a cognitiOT and its 
object (vi§ayavi§ayibhava) is not inherence, becau^ they are 
not related to each other as a substrate and its content. 

Inherence is one, because it has the same distinguishing 
feature. There is no evidence of its distinctions.^®® One in- 
herence can account for all notions ‘this subsists in this abode*. 
So it is useless to assume many inherences. One inherence is 
enough to relate all its relata, — substances and their qualities, 
substances and their actions, wholes and parts, genera and in- 
dividuals, eternal substances and their particularities.^®^ Though 
inherence is one only, there is a restriction due to the differences 
of the substrates and their contents. The genus of substance 
inheres in substances. The genus of quality inheres in qualities. 
The genus of action inheres in actions.^®® Substances only have 
the power of manifesting the genus of substance. Qualities only 
have the power of manifesting the genus of quality. Actions 
only have the power of manifesting the genus of action.^®® Thus, 
though inherence is one, it has a restriction as to its substrate 
and its content due to the differences in the power of being the 
manifester and the manifested.^®® 

Inherence is eternal, though its relata are transient. It is 
not produced by any cause. It is not a temporal relation. It 
does not pertain to relations in time. Sivaditya defines it as an 
eternal relation. It is different from conjunction, which is a 
temporary relation. Just as one Being inheres in many existing 
entities, so one inherence subsists between innumerable pairs 
of relata. Just as Being is eternal, so inherence is eternal. 
Inherence is different from conjunction, which is a temporary 
relation.^®' An effect is mainly produced by a material cause. 
It is produced by a non-material cause and an eflScient cause 
with the aid of a material cause. If it had a material cause, 
it would be related to its cause either by itself or by another 
inherence. It cannot be related to its cause by itself, because 
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then it would be the substrate of itself. But no entity can be 
both a substrate and its content. No entity can subsist in itself. 
Nor can inherence be related to its cause by another inherence^ 
since it would lead to infinite regress. Therefore inherence is 
uncaused and eternal. 

Inherence is not perceptible. It is not perceived to sub- 
sist in perceptible entities. There is no distinct perceptual 
cognition of it. The relation between a rose and its colour is 
not perceived. It is inferred from the notion ‘this subsists in 
this abode’. It is not perceived as an object (vi§aya).^®^ It is 
inferred from the qualified cognition of a substantive, an attribu- 
tive, and relation between them. A jar is endued with a 
colour. The jar is a substantive ; colour is an attributive. 
Inherence is the relation between them. The jar and its colour 
are perceived. But inherence between them is not perceived. 

Inherence does not exist through the inherence of Being 
in it. It is not related to Being. It is self-subsistent (svatma- 
vrtti).^®® It does not require any other relation to relate it to 
its relata. Conjunction cannot subsist between inherence and 
its relata. It is a quality, which subsists in substances only. 
Inherence cannot subsist between inherence and its relata, be- 
cause inherence is one only. There is no third relation, which 
can subsist bet^^een inherence and its relata. Inherence 
is one and indivisible relation, which subsists between its relata. 
It has no other relation by which it can relate itself to its 
relation. Therefore it is self-subsistent.^®® 

Inherence is not identity. The two inseparable entities, 
which are related through inherence, do not produce the cogni- 
tion of one thing. They produce two different cognitions, w^hich 
apprehend them. The cognitions have different contents. So 
the relata of inherence are different from each other. They are 
not really one and the same thing. Therefore inherence is not 
essential identity (svarupabheda), but the relation between two 
inseparable entities, which cannot subsist in different substrates 
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apart from each other. The relata of inherence are different 
from each other. Inherence is not non-difference or identity/®* 
as the Advaita Vedanta wrongly maintains. 

Inherence is not svarupasambandha, which is a relation that 
is identified with either of its relata. If there is svarupasam- 
bandha between a jar and its colour, the jar itself is the rela- 
tion of colour to it. Therefore an infinite number of svarupa- 
sambandhas must be assumed to account for the relation between 
countless substances and their qualities and actions. This will 
contradict the law of parsimony of hypotheses/®® Further, the 
assumption of svarupasambandha between a material cause 
(parts) and its effect (whole) would undermine the Nyaya- 
Vai&§ika doctrine of Asatkaryavada. The effect is a new begin- 
ning (arambha), which is different from, and inheres in, its 
material cause. The whole is different from its parts. It inheres 
in its parts. Therefore inherence is not svarupasambandha.^®® 
The relation subsisting between the ground and the non- 
existence of a jar is not inherence. ‘There is non-existence of 
a jar on the ground\ Here the non-existence of the jar does 
not inhere in the ground. The relation is not inseparable. If 
it were so, there would be the cognition of the non-existence 
of the jar on the ground, even when it is brought back to the 
ground. The relation between the non-existence of a jar and 
the ground is not inherence, but svarupasambandha.^®^ 

Inherence is not conjunction. Conjunction is a relation 
between two substances. But inherence is a relation between 
a substance and another substance or non-substance. It is a rela- 
tion betw^een a material cause (parts) and an effect (whole), a 
substance and a quality, or an action, or a community, or a 
particularity. Conjunction is a separable relation. Inherence 
is an inseparable relation. In conjunction the relata exist as un- 
related to each other before they are conjoined. But in in- 
herence the relata ate always related to each other, when they 
are related as a substrate and its content,^®^ Inherence is 


Na svarupabhedo^pyayutasiddhih kim tvayutasiddhanamiti 
parasparapariharena prthagasritanamityarthah. NK-, p. 15. 
Samavavinorbhedat. KVB., p. 47. 
i. 11, pp. 85-86. 

*®®Dinakan on SM., i. 11, pp. 85-86. 

“®"VSU., VSV., vii. 2. 26. 

p. 58; MB., p. 40; KVB., p. 47: PB., p. 326. 
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eternal, while conjunction is temporary. Conjunction is pro* 
duced by the action of one or both of its relata, or by another 
conjunction. But inherence is not produced by the action of 
one or both of its relata. Conjunction is produced, but in- 
herence is uncaused. Conjunction is destroyed by disjunction 
of its relata. But inherence is indestructible.^®^ Conjunction is 
a relation between two independent substances. But inherence 
is a relation between a substrate and its content. Inherence 
is the cause of the notion ‘this subsists in this abode’ with re- 
gard to the categories of substance, quality, action, community 
and particularity. But conjunction is not the cause of such a 
notion. It is a relation between two substances, which may 
not be related to each other as the container and the contained. 
Inherence is a natural and inseparable relation. Conjunction is 
an adventitious and separable relation.^®® 

Inherence is one, while conjunctions are many. Inherence 
is imperceptible, while conjunction is perceptible. Inherence is 
different from conjunction, because it is not produced by the 
action of any of its relata ; because it is not destroyed by dis- 
junction of its relata ; because its relata are incapable of in- 
dependent existence unrelated to each other ; because it is in- 
ferred from the constant subsistence of a content in a substrate ; 
because it is one, eternal, and imperceptible.^®® 

Inherence is different from substance, quality, action, com- 
munity, and particularity, because it is a relation between a 
substance and the other categories. ^®^ It is different from non- 
existence. So it is a distinct category. 

The category of inherence explains the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
conception of causality as a new emergence. The effect is 
different from its material cause, in which it does not pre-exist 
before its production. The effect inheres in its material cause. 
There is an inseparable relation between them. The material 
cause is the substratum. The effect is its content. They can- 
not be separated from each other, while they are existent and 


VSU., vii. 2. 26; PB., p 326. 
p. 326; VSU., vii. 2. 26. 

"“NK., p, 326. 
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xelated to each other as the container and the contained. The 
xelation between them is not identity as the Saihkhya maintains. 
The cause and the effect both are real. The effect is not an 
appearance of the cause, which is real, as the Advaita Vedanta 
maintains. The category of inherence is necessary to relate ^ 
cause and its effect, both of which are real and different from 
each other. It is necessary to relate a substance to its quality, 
action, generality and particularity, which are all real. There- 
fore the category of inherence plays a very important part in 
upholding pluralistic realism of the Nyaya-Vai&§ika. It is 
severely criticized by Samkara, who is a staunch advocate of 
pure idealistic monism or Absolutism.^®* 

Santarak§ita urges that the non-existence of inherence is proved by 
such perceptions as ‘there are threads in a cloth*, ‘there are branches 
in a tree,’ ‘there are stones in a mountain,* and the like. A cloth does 
not inhere in threads. Further, a composite whole does not differ from 
its component parts. It is a mere aggregate of parts. So the whole does 
not inhere in its parts. If two entities are different from each other, 
•one may abide in the other. Mangoes exist in a plate. But a cloth can- 
not inhere in its threads, because it does not differ from them. There 
is colour or motion in a jar. But it does not require inherence. There is 
identity (tadatmya) of colour or motion with the jar. So inherence is 
identity. Further, if inherence is one, then a cloth should inhere in the 
parts of a jar, and a jar should inhere in threads. If a cloth inheres in 
threads and a jar inheres in its parts, then inherence being one, a cloth 
should inhere in parts of a jar, and a jar should inhere in threads. 
Further, if inherence is one, the genus of cow (gotva) would subsist in 
elephants. It may be argued that though inherence is one, it is res- 
tricted to a particular pair of substrate (adhara) and content (adheya) : 
the genus of substance inheres in substances ; the genus of quality 
inheres in qualities ; the genus of action inheres in actions. This 
amounts to the admission that there are many inherences from which 
one inherence is generalized. Further, if inherence is eternal, its 
relata also must be eternal. If inherence of a jar in its parts is eternal, 
then the jar also must be eternal. Further, if the whole and the parts 
both are destroyed, how can inherence relating them to each other per- 
sist? So inherence cannot be eternal. When conjuncts are destroyed, 
conjunction is destroyed. So when the whole and the parts are des- 
troyed, inherence must be destroyed- As there are many conjunctions, 
so there must be many inherences.*®* 


*®®SBS., ii. 2. 17. HIP., Vol. H, pp- 463-64. TR., pp. 160-63; TBh., 
pp. 28-29; TSG., pp. 95-96; SP-, MB., pp. 13, 40; NH., pp. 81-86; KNR., 
pp. 169-71; BP., i. 11; SM., pp. 83-89. 

^®®TS., OBP., 827-29, 831-32, 835-42, 854-57, 866. 
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19. (VII) Non-existence (Abhdva), 

Kanada mentions the six categories of substance, quality,, 
action, community, particularity, and inherence, the right know- 
ledge of whose similarities and dissimilarities leads to liberation. 
He does not mention the category of negation or non-existence 
here. But he indicates non-existence with its four kinds as a 
possible object of knowledge. Sankara Misra interprets the 
aphorisms as referring to prior non-existence, posterior non- 
existence, mutual non-existence, and absolute non-existence.^*^ 
His interpretation appears to be right. Prasastapada follows 
Ka^da in recognizing the six categories, and states that right 
knowledge of them is the means to liberation. But Udayana 
says, ‘^Non-existence is a distinct ontological category. But 
it is not separately mentioned because it is indicated by the six 
categories of existence, which are its counter-entities.*’^**' 
Sridhara also says, “Non-existence is not separately mentioned 
because it depends upon existence, — ^not because it does not 
exist. So Kanada and Pra&stapada do not mention non- 
existence separately. Udayana and Sridhara recognize non- 
existence as a distinct category. Sivaditya distinctly recognizes 
seven categories including non-existence in Saptapaddrtkl.^^^ 
The later Nyaya-Vai^§ika writers admit non-existence as a 
distinct category.^*® 

Udayana divides the categories into existence and non- 
existence. He divides the former into substance, quality, action, 
community, and particularity, and the latter into prior non- 
existence, posterior non-existence, absolute non-existence, and 
mutual non-existence.**^ Sridhara and Sivaditya also recognize 
these four kinds of non-existence.**® 

Prior non-existence (pragabhava) is the non-existence of 
an effect in its material cause before its production. A jar is 
produced from clay. There is prior non-existence of the jar 
in clay. It is without a beginning. But it has an end. It is 
destroyed by the production qf the effect. When the jar is 


i. r 4; ix. l I-IO. 

"“VSU., ix. 1. 1-10. p. 6; VS., i. 1. 4. 

p. 6. p. 7. 
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produced, its prior non-existence is destroyed. Thus prior non- 
existence is not produced but destroyed. It is beginningless 
but non-eternal. If it is not destroyed, the effect cannot be 
produced. The Vai^sika believes in Asatkaryavada, which re- 
gards the effect as non-existent in the cause. 

Posterior non-existence (pradhvaihsabhava) is the non- 
existence of an effect after its destruction. When an effect is 
destroyed, and loses its specific nature, it has posterior non- 
existence. It has a beginning, but no end. It is produced 
but not destroyed. When a jar is destroyed, it has posterior 
non-existence. It is not perceived again, because it is not pro- 
duced again. Posterior non-existence is produced by the des- 
truction of an effect, but it can never be destroyed.^^® The 
existence of the effect in its specific nature is prior non-existence 
of its destruction. Production of destruction of the effect is des- 
truction of its prior non-existence, or its existence, When 
the effect loses its existence, it is destroyed. When a jar is 
destroyed by the stroke of a club, it has posterior non-existence 
in its fragments, which is produced by an efficient cause. 

The non-existence of a cow in a horse and the non-existence 
of a horse in a cow are mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava) . 
It is one and eternal in all objects. Its eternity is natural.^^'^ 
Just as a community is one and eternal, but it is related to an 
individual when it is generated, so mutual non-existence is one 
and eternal by nature, but it is related to different objects when 
they are produced. But there is a difference in apprehending 
them. No sooner than an individual is perceived, its com- 
munity is perceived. Perception of its community does not 
depend upon perception of any other individual. But the know- 
ledge of mutual non-existence in an individual depends upon 
the knowledge of another individual, which is its counter- 
entity. The knowledge of non-existence of a cloth in a jar 
depends on the knowledge of the jar as well as the cloth, which 
is its counter-entity. Mutual non-existence has for its counter- 

Pragntpatteh karane^u karyasyabhavah pragabhavah. Sa 
canadirapyanityah karyotpadena tasya vina^at avina^e ca karyasya 
utpattyabhavat. NK., p. 230. 

Utpannasya svarupacyutih pradhvamsabhavah sa cotpattimana- 
pyaviuasi bhavasva punarannpalambhat. NK., p. 230. 

NK„ p. 230. TBh., p. 29. 

Itaretarabhavah sarvatraiko nitya eva. NK., p. 230. 
p. 230. 
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^tity identity between two things.^^® Substance, quality, action, 
community, particularity, and inherence are different categories. 
They have mutual non-existence. Their difference implies 
mutual negation. It does not admit of difference in kind. 
Negation other than mutual negation is negation of relation 
{samsargabhava) 

Absolute negation is denial of an absolutely non-existent 
entity, which is not limited by space and time, but which is 
only conceived by the intellect.**^ Th^e is no object of 
knowledge other than the six categories. If there were no 
absolute non-existence of any entity other than these, the 
Vai^§ika doctrine of six categories would fall to the ground.^** 
Absolute negation is non-existence in all times.^^* There is 
absolute negation of colour in air. There is absolute negation 
of the genus of earth in water, and of the genus of water in 
earth. Absolute negation does not refer to production or 
destruction. It does not refer to the past or the future. It is 
neither prior negation nor posterior negation. It is negation in 
all times. It is neither produced nor destroyed. It is eternal 
ky nature.^®® Absolute negation is different from mutual nega- 
tion. Mutual negation is denial of identity between two things, 
which have specific natures. But absolute negation is denial of 
an absolutely non-existent entity in all times and in all 
places.^®^ 

The ancient Naiyayikas maintain that there is no absolute negation 
in the locus of prior negation or posterior negation. When a dark jar 
becomes red owing to baking, the cognition ‘there is no red colour in 
the dark jar* apprehends prior negation of red colour, and the cog^ticm 
‘there is no dark colour in the red jar* apprehends posterior negation 
of dark colour. The first cognition does not apprehend absolute negation 
of red colour in the dark jar. The second cognition does not apprehend 
absolute negation of dark colour in the red jar. There is a contradiction 
between prior or posterior negation and absolute negation. The modem 

Anyonyabhavastu tadatmvapratiyogiko’bhavah. TBh., p. 29- Sm., 
i. 12, pp. 90-92. 

i. 12 , _ pp, 89-90. 
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Kaiya 5 dkas, on the other hand, maintain that there is no evidence to 
prove that there is a contradiction between prior or posterior negation 
and absolute negation. So absolute negation exists even when prior 
negation or posterior negation exists at particular times*** Prior or 
posterior negation exists at particular times. But absolute negation 
exists at all times. 

Some Naiyayikas maintain that there is another kind of negation, 
which is produced and destroyed. When a jar is removed from the 
ground and brought back to it, there is this kind of negation, which is 
produced and destroyed. When a jar is removed, negation of the jar is 
produced; when it is brought back, negation of the jar is destroyed. 
Such negation is not prior negation, because it is produced. Nor is it 
posterior negation, because it is destroyed. Nor is it absolute negation, 
because it is non-entemal. So it is a new kind of negation.*** 

Udayana describes prior negation as limited by the future, 
posterior negation as limited by the past, mutual negation as 
limited by the present, and absolute negation as unlimited hy 
any time. Prior negation is limited by production of an efEect 
in future. Posterior negation is limited by its existence in the 
past. Mutual negation is negation of identity between two 
things at present, which is its counter-entity. It is limited by 
their specific natures. Absolute negation is non-existence of 
relation, which is not limited by any time."^^ Negation is 
apprehended by a distinct cognition. 

Absolute negation and prior negation are not produced. 
Mutual negation and posterior negation are produced by their 
efficient causes only.^** Negation does not inhere in any thing. 
So it has no inherent or material cause. Because it has no 
inherent cause, it has no non-inherent cause also, which is 
associated with the inherent cause. So it has efficient cause 
only. Posterior negation of a jar is produced by the stroke of 
a club. Though mutual negation is not produced, it is said to 
be produced because its counter-entity is produced. If a jar is 
not produced, there cannot be negation of a cloth in it. When 
a jar is produced, negation of a cloth in it is clearly perceived 
in it. Therefore mutual negation is said to be produced, though 
it is etemal.^^ Sridhara regards mutual negation as eternal by 

i. 12, pp. 96-97. VSU., ix. 1. 5. 

1. 12, pp. 92-95. TCIA., p. 93. 
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nature, which is related to different things when they are 
produced. 

The category of negation or non-existence is absolutely 
necessary for the Nyaya-Vaise§ika philosophy of realistic plura- 
lism. If there were no prior non-existence, an effect would not 
be produced. Production is transition from prior non-existence 
to actual existence with a specific nature. If there were no 
posterior non-existence, there would be no destruction of an 
effect. If there Tvere neither prior non-existence nor posterior 
non-existence, there would be no non-etemal things. If there 
were no mutual non-existence, there woiold not be different 
things with specific natures. But there are non-etemal things, 
which are different from one another. If there were no absolute 
non-existence, all things would exist always and everywhere. 
The doctrine of the six categories implies absolute non-existence 
of any other object of knowledge.^^® All things are not eternal : 
They are not identical. Countless objects are produced and 
destroyed. They have prior non-existence and posterior non- 
existence. They are non-etemal and temporary. They are 
different from one another. They have mutual non-existence 
in one another. Therefore realistic pluralism must admit the 
four kinds of non-existence. 

The cognition of negation depends upon the cognition of 
its coimter-entity.^^^ A counter-entity is in the natiue of non- 
existence of its negation. A jar is the counter-entity of the 
negation of the jar. The non-existence of a jar on the grotmd 
is perceived. The non-existence of smoke is inferred from the 
non-existence of fire. So negation is known by perception and 
inference. 

But Kumarila may urge that the non-existence of a jar on 
the gound is not perceived, because there is no relation between 
a sense-organ and non-existence, but that it, is apprehended by 
appropriate non-apprehension (yogyanupalabdhi) . The ground 
only, which is the locus of the negation of a jar, is perceived by 
a sense-organ. The Vai&§ika criticizes Kumarila’s objections. 

"”NK., p. 230. Cp. NM., p. 63. 

Pragabhutasya pa^cad bhava ntpadah. NK., p. 230. 
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The cognition of non-existence of a jar on the ground is per- 
ceptual and immediate. It is produced by a sense-organ, like 
the perceptual cognition of colour. Its immediateness and per- 
ceptual character are proved by the following inference. When 
a sense-organ is present, the perception of non-existence is 
present. When the former is absent, the latter is absent. So 
non-existence is perceived through a sense-organ. Kumarila 
may urge that negation cannot be perceived through a sense- 
organ, because there is no relation between negation and a 
sense-organ. But this argument is invalid. There is a relation 
between the visual organ and the ground qualified by negation 
of a jar so that negation of the jar on the ground is perceived 
through the visual organ."*^* So negation is perceived through 
a sense-organ. 

Just as a jar is distinctly perceived, so its prior or posterior 
negation also is distinctly perceived. Perception of prior nega- 
tion of a jar is produced by the absence of perception of the 
jar to be produced, and perception of its aggregate of causal 
conditions, aided by hypothetical reasoning and recollection of 
a jar produced in the past by the aggregate of causal condi- 
tions. The jar to be produced is not perceived. Clay, a wheel, 
a staff, and a potter are perceived. If the jar were produced, it 
would be perceived. This is hypothetical reasoning. There is 
recollection of a jar produced by its causal conditions in the 
past. These factors produce perception of prior negation of a 
jar.^^^ Perception of posterior negation is produced by the 
absence of perception of the destroyed jar aided by hjrpothetical 
reasoning and recollection of the past jar, which is its counter- 
entity. If the jar were existent, it would be perceived. But 
since it is not perceived, it is non-existent. This is hypothetical 
reasoning. The destroyed jar was perceived in the past. It is 
not perceived but remembered now. So absence of perception 
of the past jar, its recollection, and hypothetical reasoning 
produce perception of posterior negation of a jar.^^® Perception 
of mutual negation is produced by the absence of perception of 
its counter-entity, and perception of its locus aided by hypothe- 
tical reasoning and recollection of its counter-entity. Negation 

*** Indriyasambaddhabhutalavi4e§anavisesyabhavasyaiveiidriyabhava - 
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of a cloth in a jar is apprehended by perception produced 
by the absence of perception of a cloth, and perception of the 
jar aided by hypothetical reasoning and recollection of a cloth. 

Prabhakara denies the existence of negation. He identifies 
negation (abhava) with its locus (adhikara:(ja) . The negation of 
a jar on the ground is nothing but the bare ground, which is a 
positive entity. There is no negation of the jar distinct from 
the ground. Negation is identical with its locus. The Vai^§ika 
may argue that if negation of a jar were identical with the 
ground, then the non-existence of the jar would be perceived 
even on the ground on which the jar exists. This argument is 
wrong. The negation of a jar is identical with the mere ground 
(kevala bhutala), which is different from the ground on which 
the jar exists. It is the ground unqualified by the existence of 
the jar. Mutual negation is identical with different things with 
their specific natures. Negation of relation (samsargabhava) 
refers to positive entities. Prior negation of a jar refers to the 
parts of the jar from which it is prcwiuced. Posterior negation 
of a jar also refers to the fragments into which it is broken. 
Absolute negation of a jar on the ground refers to the mere 
ground, which is a positive entity, A positive entity is called 
a negation in relation to another positive entity. So there is no 
negation. 

The Vai&§ika thinker, Madhava ^rasvad, urges that nega^ 
tion is a distinct category. If negation were non-existent, the 
notion and use of ‘non-existence’ would be devoid of an object. 
Use means speech and action. Use is the effect of the cognition 
of an object denoted by a word. The cognition of the negation 
of a jar has its negation for its object. It appreheads the non- 
existence of a jar. Neither the jar nor the mere ground is the 
object of the cognition of the negation of a jar. Negation of the 
jar is the object of its cognition. So negation is a distinct cate- 
gory, which is the object of the cognition of non-existence. 
Perception of non-existence would not be possible, if there were 
no negation. Negation has a counter-entity. Negation of a 
jar depends upon the jar, which is its counter-entity. There is 
no mere negation unrelated to a positive entity. Further, if 

i _ 
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mutual negation were the specific natures of different positive 
entities, there would be no doubt as to whether the trees per-^ 
ceived from a distance are one or many, because the perception 
of their specific natures would involve the perception of their 
mutual negation or difference. There would also be no illusion 
of a snake in a rope, because the perception of the rope would 
involve perception of its particular qualities, and because there 
would be no non-discrimination between the perceived element 
and the remembered element, which constitutes an illusion 
according to Prabhakara. If Prabhakara urges that there is no 
illusion because all knowledge is valid, it would contradict the 
experience of all. The existence of illusion is admitted by all 
common people and thinkers. Further, the mere ground is 
said to be identical with the non-existence of a jar. What is 
meant by the mere ground? If it is the ground unrelated to 
anything, then the ground on which a jar exists also would be 
spoken of as negation of the jar. If the mere ground is the 
ground, which is the locus of negation, then negation is 
admitted. If the mere ground is the grotmd, which is different 
from the ground with a jar, then also negation is admitted^ 
There can be no knowledge of an entity being different from 
the ground with a jar without the knowledge of its being the 
locus of its negation. Therefore negation must be admitted as 
a distinct category to account for the knowledge and use of non- 
existence.^^® Visvanatha urges that negation exists in a locus, 
which is its abode. The relation of an abode (adhara) and a 
content (adheya) between the locus and negation is possible only 
if they are distinct from each other.^®® 


ni 

The Philosophy of Nature. 

The Vai^sika is a realistic system. It admits the reality 
of the external vrorld of matter, space, time and ether. The 
self-existent atoms of earth, wnter, fixe and air are combined 
into dyads, triads and gross objects in ether, space and time. 
The composite products (avayavin) are not mere conglomerations. 

pp. 76-77. 
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■of their component parts (avayava), but unique wholes with an 
existence over and above that of their parts. The Vaife§ika 
^advocates the doctrine of Asatkaryavada, and regards effects 
.as not pre-existent in their material causes, but fresh beginnings 
(arambha) of composite products. The external objects are real 
and stable. They are not momentary as the Buddhist realists 
maintain. They are not mere ideas as the Buddhist idealists 
maintain. They have ontological reality, and not merely empiri- 
cal reality as the Advaita Vedanta maintains. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika is imcompromising in its realism and empiricism. 
The Vaise§ika advocates pluralism, and regards all external 
objects as distinct from, and externally related to, one another. 
Substances, qualities, actions, communities, particularities, in- 
herence and negation are real and objective entities. Inherence 
is inseparable relation between two entities, one of which can- 
not exist apart from the other. So it is not an internal relation, 
in which two relata cannot exist apart from each other. The 
material substances with their primary and secondary qualities 
are real. They are subject to the law of causality guided by 
God according to the Taw of Karma. He adjusts the world 
to the merits and demerits of the individual souls. It is not 
mechanical but teleological. Mechanical causation is subser- 
'vient to moral causation. 

20. Earth, Water, Fire and Air. 

Earth has the genus of earth. It has colour, taste, smell, 
touch, number, magnitude, conjunction, disjunction, remote- 
ness, proximity, iveight, acquired fluidity, and velocity.^®^ It 
has many kinds of colour, whiteness and the like. It has six 
kinds of taste, sweet, sour, salt, bitter, pungent, and astringent. 
It has two kinds of smell, agreeable and disagreeable. Its touch 
is neither hot nor cold, but due to heating. 

Earth is eternal and non-etemal. The atoms of earth are 
eternal. Composite earthen substances, which are produced 
are non-eternal. They are stable, composed of parts arranged 
in a particular order, manifold and possessed of lower genera. 
They serve many useful purposes of selves. Bodies, sense- 
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organs and objects are the three kinds of effects of earth. The 
bodies are of two kinds, those due to sexual union and those 
which are not due to sexual union. The bodies of sages in 
heaven are not due to sexual union. They are produced from 
the atoms of earth with the aid of specific merits. The bodies 
of small creatures are produced from the atoms of earth with 
the aid of the specific demerits. They are the vehicles fit for 
suffering pain. The bodies due to sexual union are bom of the 
uterus or born of eggs. The olfactory organ is made of earth. 
It can perceive smell. Objects are dyads and their products. 
They are earth, stones, and plants. Regions of earth, walls, 
bricks and the like are pieces of earth. Stones, je wells, hail 
stones and the like are pieces of stone. Grass, herbs, trees, 
creepers and the like are plants. Colour, taste, smell, and 
touch of eternal and non-eternal earth are non-eternal and due 
to heating. Heating is contact with fire.^^® 

The genus of water inheres in water. It has colour, taste, 
touch, natural fluidity, viscidity, number, magnitude, distinct- 
ness, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, weight 
and velocity. It has white colour, sweet taste, and cold touch. 
Viscidity is the quality of water only. It has natural fluidity. 

Water is eternal and non-etemal. The atoms of water are 
eternal. Composite watery substances are non-etemal. The 
qualities of the eternal atoms of water are eternal. Those 
of non-etemal watery substances are non-etemal.^®* The pro- 
ducts of water are bodies, sense-organs, and objects. The 
denizens of Varunaloka possess watery bodies, which are not 
due to sexual union. They are composed of parts of earth 
also, which are subordinated to water. They are capable of 
producing pleasure and pain. The gustatory organ is composed 
of water. It perceives taste. Rivers, oceans, hail and the like 
are watery objects.^*® 

The genus of fire inheres in fire. It has colour, touch, 
number, magnitude, distinctness, conjunction, disjunction, 
remoteness, proximity, acquired fluidity, and velocity. It has 
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bright, white colour. It has hot touch. It has adventitious 
fiuidity.^®^ 

Fire is eternal and non-eternal. The atoms of fire are 
eternal. The composite fiery substances are non-eternal. The 
products of fire are bodies, sense-organs, and objects. Fiery 
bodies are not due to sexual union. They are possessed by the 
denizens of solar regions. They are composed of the parts of 
earth also, which are subordinated to fire. They are fit for 
producing pleasure and pain. The visual organ is composed of 
light. It perceives colour. Fiery objects are of four kinds, 
earthly, heavenly, intestinal, and mineral. Earthly fire pro- 
duced by wood burns, cooks, evaporates etc. Lightning is 
heavenly fire. Intestinal fire digests food. Gold, silver and the 
like are mineral fires.^^® 

Fire is of four kinds, fire having manifested or perceptible 
colour and touch, fire having unmanifested or imperceptible 
colotu and touch, fire having unmanifested colour and mani- 
fested touch, and fire having manifested colour and unmani- 
fested touch. Blazing fire and rays of the sun have manifest 
colour and touch, which are perceptible. The light of the 
visual organ has unmanifested colour and touch, which are not 
perceptible. Fire in hot water has unmanifested colour, which 
is not visible. But it has manifested touch, which is tangible. 
The hght of a lamp has manifested colour, which is visible. But 
it has unmanifested touch, which is not tangible.^®® The Nyaya- 
Vai^sika had some idea of infrasensible and sensible stimuli, 
which are capable of producing subliminal and supra-liminal 
sensations. 

The genus of air inheres in air, which has touch, number, 
magnitude, distinctness, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, 
proximity, and velocity. Its touch is neither hot nor cold nor 
due to heating. It is devoid of colour and endued with 
touch. 

Air is eternal and non-eternal. The atoms of air are eternal. 
Composite aerial substances are non-eternal. The products of 
air are bodies, sense-organs, and objects. Aerial bodies are 
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not due to sexual tinion. They are composed of parts of earth 
also, which are subordinated to air. They are fit for producing 
pleasures and pains. They are possessed by the denizens of the 
aerial regions. The tactual organ, which pervades the body, 
is composed of air. It perceives touch. Aerial objects are 
possessed of touch. They are indicated by touch, sound, support 
and trembling, which are their marks. They are capable of 
moving in oblique directions. They can support and waft 
clouds. Manifoldness of air, which is imperceptible, is inferred 
from the impact of two winds of equal force moving in opposite 
directions. The impact is inferred from the upward movement 
of two composite aerial objects, which is inferred from the move- 
ment of grass and the like. There is one vital force in the body. 
But it is said to be manifold according to its functions. lyife 
sustains the vital functions. It directs chyle, humours, and 
other ingredients of the body. It is a kind of air.^®^ 

There are atoms of earth, water, fire and air, which are 
eternal. They are neither created nor destroyed. They are com- 
bined into composite substances, which are transient. They are 
produced and destroyed. The qualities of atoms are eternal, 
but those of composite products are non-eternal. 

The Vaisesika recognizes the reality of ether, time, space, 
souls, and manas in addition to earth, water, fire and air. There 
is one, ubiquitous, eternal ether. There is one, ubiquitous, 
eternal time. There is one, ubiquitous, eternal space. There 
are many, ubiquitous, eternal individual souls. There are many 
atomic internal organs (manas). There is one ubiquitous, 
eternal, omniscient, omnipotent God or supreme soul. God 
creates the world out of the atoms of earth, water, fire and air 
in accordance with the merits and demerits of the individual 
souls. God does not create atoms, ether, time, space, souls, 
and internal organs. He is the architect of the world. 

21. The Vaisesika Theory of Atomism, 

The Vaisesika advocates the theory of atomism. Earth, 
w^ater, fire and air are eternal as atoms, and non-eternal as com- 
posite products. There are atoms of earth, water, fire and air. 
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They are the minutest and indivisible units of physical sub- 
stances. They have the minutest magnitude. They are globular, 
though they are partless. There is no intra-atomic space. 
Atoms cannot interpenetrate one another. They are inactive or 
motionless in themselves. Their motion is due to an external 
agent. The earlier Vaise§ikas maintain that motion is produced 
in the atoms by the unseen agencies (adrsta) in the individual 
souls. They bring about their combination into composite 
physical objects, which cause them pleasure and pain. The 
later Vaise§ikas maintain that God produces motion in the 
atoms, combines them into composite products with the aid of 
merits and demerits (adrsta) of the individual souls for their 
enjoyments and sufferings. Combination of atoms into compo- 
site products is not due to chance. It is teleological. It is 
adapted to the moral ends of the individual souls. It is not 
adapted by them to their ends. It is adapted by God to their 
enjoyments and sufferings in accordance with the Law of 
Karma. The physical order is subservient to the moral order. 
The world is not a fortuitous combination of atoms governed 
by the mechanical law of causality. It is governed by the law 
of causality subordinated to the Law of Karma, It is not blind 
to moral values, but a sphere of moral life, which affords oppor- 
tunities to the individual souls to realize their moral purposes. 
It is supervised by God, the moral Governor. 

The atoms of earth have odour, taste, colour, touch, 
acquired fluidity, gravity, and velocity. Those of water have 
taste, colour, touch, natural fluidity, viscidity, gravity and velo- 
city. Those of fire have colour, touch, acquired fluidity, and 
velocity. Those of air have touch and velocity. These four 
kinds of atoms have also the general qualities of number, magni- 
tude, distinctness, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, and 
proximity. These qualities are eternal. Colour, odour, taste, 
and touch or temperature are said to be secondary qualities by 
Locke. Gravity, velocity, number, magnitude, remoteness, and 
proximity are said to be primary qualities by him. The atoms 
of earth, water, fire, and air have both primary and secondary 
qualities. The qualities of the composite effects are produced 
by those of their constituent atoms. 
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The Vaise§ika maintains that a dyad (dvyanuka) is pro-- 
duced by the conjunction of two atoms (paramauu), which are 
active or moving. The two atoms are its inherent cause. Their 
conjunction is their non-inherent cause. The unseen agencies, 
merits and demerits of individual souls, are its eflicient cause. 
When there is an activity among three dyads, they come into 
conjunction with one another, and produce a triad (tryanuka). 
The dyads are its inherent cause. Their conjunction is its non- 
inherent cause. The unseen agencies are its efficient cause. A 
quartrad (caturanuka) is produced by the conjunction of four 
triads, which are active. The quartrads are combined into 
larger and larger composite substances. The atoms of earth 
are combined in this manner into the great earth. The atoms 
of water are likewise combined into the great ocean. The 
atoms of fire are similarly combined into the large fiery bodies. 
The atoms of air are likewise combined into the great atmo- 
sphere. The qualities of the composite products are produced 
by those of the component atoms, vhich are their inherent 
causes. The qualities of causes produce those of their effects. 

An atom is eternal, because it is a substance, which is 
partless, like ether. A single atom is not productive. If it 
were productive, it would always produce an effect, since it is 
eternal, and its effect would never be destroyed, since there 
would be no cause of its destruction. The cause of destruction 
is either destruction of its substrate or disjunction of its parts. 
Three atoms also are not productive. When a composite sub- 
stance of large magnitude is produced, it is produced by com- 
posite substances of smaller magnitudes. A triad is produced 
by composite parts, because it has large magnitude, like a jar. 
A single atom is not productive. So a triad is produced by 
three dyads, which are composite substances. A dyad is not 
composed of many atoms. The atomic magnitude of a dyad 
is due to the atomic magnitude of two atoms. The assumption 
of many atoms constituting a dyad is needless. A dyad is non- 
etemal, since its component atoms are disjoined from each 
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other. It consists of parts, but atoms are partless. If they 
are said to be composed of parts since they are corporeal or of 
limited magnitude, then there will be infinite regress. If atoms 
have parts, they also have parts, and so on to infinity. So 
atoms are partless and eternal.^®® They are not non-spatial, but 
they have the minutest magnitude. They are spherical and 
supersensible. But they can be perceived by Yogins and God. 
They have atomic magnitude (anu). The magnitude of a dyad 
also is minute (anu), but it is greater than that of an atom. 
Dyads also are imperceptible to us, but perceptible to the 
Yogins and God. The magnitude of a dyad is due to the 
number of its constituent atoms. The magnitude of a product 
is due to the number, magnitude, and arrangement of its con- 
stituent parts. A triad is composed of three dyads, which is 
gross and perceptible. Its gross magnitude is due to the 
number, magnitude and arrangement of its constituent parts. 
The smallest visible particle is the mote in a sun-beam, which 
is a triad (trasarenu). The large magnitude of triads, quartrads, 
and larger composite substances is due to the magnitude of 
their material causes or component parts as well as their arrange- 
ment.^®® Atoms are inactive and motionless. Motion is pro- 
duced in them by merits and demerits of the individual souls 
or by God. But Sivaditya considers an atom to be active.^^® 

The following arguments are advanced by the Vai^§ika 
for the existence of atoms. Firstly, Siidhara argues that there 
are different degrees of magnitudes, which have the highest 
limit in the largest magnitude of ether, and which have the 
lowest limit in the minutest magnitude of an atom. There are 
larger and larger magnitudes, ’which culminate in the largest 
magnitude of ether. There are smaller and smaller magnitudes, 
which end in the minutest magnitude of an atom. An atom 
is the minutest part, which is indivisible. It cannot be divided 
into minuter parts.^^^ Udayana urges that this argument in- 
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"volves the fallacy of mutual dependence. The existence of the 
minutest magnitude proves the existence of an atom. The 
existence of an atom proves the existence of the minutest magni- 
tude.^^^ Secondly, Sridhara argues that if atoms had parts, 
then they also would have parts, and so on to infinity. Then 
there would be no difference in the dimensions of things. If 
all things were endlessly divisible into parts, then there would 
be no larger and smaller number of their constituent parts, 
w^hich are the causes of larger and smaller dimensions. But 
there are different dimensions of things. This proves that atoms 
are the minutest parts of composite things, which are indivisible, 
partless, minutest and etemal.^^^ If all substances were end- 
lessly divisible into an infinite number of parts, then there 
would be no difference in the magnitude of things, and a 
mountain and a mustard seed would be of equal dimension. 

So we must admit that atoms are the minutest parts of com- 
posite substances, which are partless and indivisible. Thirdly, 
Visvanatha argues that composite products are transient, 
changeable, divisible, produced and destroyed. Therefore they 
are composed of atoms, which are eternal, unchangeable, in- 
divisible, unproduced and indestructicle.^^^ Fourthly, if there 
were no indivisible atoms, there w^ould be no dissolution. 
Dissolution is the disjunction of the component atoms of com- 
posite substances. Their destruction is due to disjunction of 
their parts. This argument is advanced by Vyomasivacarya and 
Sankaramisra.^’^® Fifthly, triads are not the minutest parts of 
the composite substances, since they are gross and composed 
of parts, because they are visible. Being gross and composed 
of many parts is a condition of visual perception. A triad is 
visible, since it is gross and composed of three dyads. It is not 
composed of atoms. It produces a composite substance of large 
magnitude. So it must be composed of component parts. A 
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triad is composed of three dyads. Dyads are composed of two^ 
indivisible atoms of the minutest magnitude. 

The Vaise^ika atomism is not materialistic. The Vaise§ika 
admits the reality of individual souls and God, and the Taw 
of Karma which is not a physical law. The souls are imma- 
terial and conscious, and serve their own ends. But atoms 
are unconscious and serve the ends of individual souls. They 
are combined by God into composite physical substances tO' 
give pleasure and pain to them according to the Taw of Karma. 
He is the efficient cause (nimitta karana) of the world while 
atoms are its material cause (upadana k^ana).^^® 

The Vai&sika atomism differs from Jaina atomism. The- 
Vaiseisika maintains that there are different kinds of atomSy 
which have different qualities. The atoms of earth have odour, 
colour, taste and touch. Those of water have colour, taste and 
touch. Those of air have touch only. They have also number,, 
magnitude, distinctness, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness 
and proximity. The atoms of earth, water, light and air are 
not homogeneous, since they possess different qualities. But 
the Jaina maintains that each atom has colour, taste, odour and 
touch. It is devoid of sound, but it can produce sound in com- 
bination with many other atoms. The atoms are homogene- 
ous, which are differentiated into the elements of earth, ^vater, 
light and air. They possess the same qualities, which are sub- 
ject to mutation,^®® whereas the qualities of the atoms of earthy 
water, fire and air are eternal according to the Vaisesika. The 
Jaina advocates atheistic atomism, and maintains that the atoms 
are not combined by God into the aggregates. But the later 
Vaisesika advocates theistic atomism, and maintains that God 
creates motion in the atoms, and combines them into dyads,, 
triads, quartrads, and larger objects. Both believe in the Taw 
of Karma, which adjusts the aggregates of atoms to the merits 
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and demerits of the individual souls. Both regard an atom as 
one, eternal, indivisible, ultimate, corporeal unit of matter. 

The Buddhist realists recognize the reality of atoms. But 
they consider them to be momentary. The Vaibha§ikas dis- 
tinguish between perceptible atoms (anu) and imperceptible 
atoms (param^u), and regard the former as aggregates of the 
latter. They also distinguish between a saihghataparamanu and 
a dravyaparamanu. The former is the subtlest state of visible 
matter. The latter is devoid of matter. There are eight dravya 
paramanus, viz,, earth, water, fire, air, smell, taste, colour, 
and touch. The atoms are indivisible and impenetrable. 
They are invisible, inaudible, intangible, and tmtastable. They 
are transient. The Sautrantikas also consider atoms to be 
partless and momentary. They do not admit contact of atoms 
with one another. If there were contact among them, then they 
would interpenetrate one another and would not be able to in- 
crease the dimension of their aggregate. Contact is close vici- 
nity of two atoms. The Buddhist realists regard the atoms 
as transient, whereas the Vaisesika regards them as eternal. 
The Vai&sika admits contact among the atoms. The Sautran- 
tika does not admit contact among them. The Vaibha^ika dis- 
tinguishes between perceptible atoms (anu) and imperceptible 
atoms (paramanu). The Vaife§ika distinguishes between atoms 
and triads, and regards the former as imperceptible and the 
latter as perceptible. The Buddhist realists do not recognize 
the reality of dyads, triads, and quartrads. The Vaife§ika does 
not admit the atoms of smell, taste, colour, and touch like the 
Vaibhasika. The Buddhist realists do not admit the reality of 
wholes as distinct from the component parts. They consider 
the so-called wholes as mere aggregates of atoms which com- 
pose them. The Vaise§ika admits the wholes as distinct from 
mere aggregates of atoms. The Buddhist realists advocate 
atheistic atomism. The later Vaisesika advocates theistic 
atomism. So the Vai^§ika atomism differs from the Buddhist 
atomism. 

Some suggest that the Vaisesika borrowed the theory of 
atoms from the Greek atomists, when India came into contact 
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with Greece. This is a wrong surmise. The germs of atomism 
are found in the Upani§ads. There are fundamental differences 
between the Vaisesika atomism and the Greek atomism, though 
both recognize the reality of indivisible and imperceptible atoms, 
which constitute material things. First, Teucippus and Demo- 
critus (420 B.C.) consider the atoms to be homogeneous and 
idenical in quality, but different in size, figure, weight, position, 
and arrangement. The atoms are devoid of qualities, but endued 
with quantities. They have no qualitative differences, but only 
quantitative differences. But Ka^ada (300 B.C.) recognizes 
qualitative differences in the atoms. The atoms of earth have 
the qualities of odour, colour, taste, and temperature. Those 
of water have the qualities of colour, taste, and temperature. 
Those of fire have the qualities of colour and temperature. Those 
of air have temperature. The different kinds of atoms have 
different kinds of secondary qualities. In addition to the 
secondary qualities, they have the common qualities of ninnber, 
magnitude, distinctness, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness 
and proximity, which may be said to be primary qualities. The 
atoms of Democritus and Teucippus are homogeneous and identi- 
cal in quality. The atoms of Kanada are heterogeneous and 
endued with different secondary qualities. The former reduce 
qualitative differences to quantitative ones. The latter recog- 
nize the qualitative differences of atoms, though they are equally 
indivisible, and possess the same minutest magnitude (anutva) 
or spherical size (parimandalya) . Kanada does not reduce their 
qualitative differences into their quantitative differences. 
Secondly, Teucippus and Democritus consider the atoms to be 
in perpetual motion, while Kanada considers them to be in- 
active and motionless. Motion is produced in them by merits 
and demerits of the individual souls according to the earlier 
Vaisesika. It is produced in them by God according to the later 
Vai&§ika. Thirdly, Democritus considers the souls to be com- 
posed of the finest, smoothest, and most nimble atoms, while 
Kanada considers them to be entirely different from atoms. The 
souls are conscious and spiritual, while atoms are unconscious 
and material. They are coeternal with, and irreducible to, one 
another. The Greek atomists are materialists. Ka^iada is a 
dualist. He recognizes the reality of matter and souls. 
Fourthly, Teucippus and Democritus explain the universe by 
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atoms and their combination according to mechanical laws. 
They consider the world to be governed by necessity. The 
Vai^sika explains the universe by atoms and their combination 
according to the moral Law of Karma. He does not advocate 
materialistic and mechanical conception of the universe. He 
considers the world to be teleological and adapted to the merits 
and demerits of the individual souls. The later Vaise§ika be-- 
lieves in God as the efficient cause of the world, who creates 
it out of the atoms according to the Law of Karma. The Greek 
atomists are materialists and atheists, while the later Vai&sikas 
are dualists and theists. 

Epicurus (340 B.C. — ^270 B.C.) believes in innumerable, un- 
created, and indestructible atoms in perpetual motion. He 
believes in the possibility of chance or production of an effect 
without a cause. He explains the world by atoms, empty 
space, and weight. He explains it by mechanical causes with- 
out the aid of final causes. He also considers the soul to be 
composed of fine matter. So his materialistic atomism is 
different from the Vaisesika atomism. Kanada does not con- 
sider the atoms to be in motion. He does not consider their 
combination to be accidental. He does not view the world as 
mechanical and devoid of final causes. He does not regard the 
soul as material. So there is a wide divergence between 
Ka^da’s atomism and the Greek atomism in outlook. There- 
fore the hypothesis of Kanada’s borrowing the theory of 
atomism from the Greek atomists is not acceptable.^®® 

22. The Nydya theory of Atomism. 

Gotama regards atoms as partless, indivisible, minutest 
parts of composite substances, which are not ultimately divisible 
into non-entities or void.^®® An atom is not a product. So it 
has neither inside nor outside. It is partless and indivisible. 
It is said to be composed of parts, since it has a form, or a 
configuration, or conjunction with other atoms. But this argu- 
ment is not valid. If it were infinitely divisible into parts, it 
would involve infinite regress, which is impossible. To avoid 
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infinite regress, an atom must be admitted to be partless and 
indivisible,^®® It is tangible and eternal.^®^ 

Vatsyayana argues that an atom is the minutest part of a 
composite substance, which cannot be divided into minuter 
parts. Uddyotakara argues that at atom ceases to be an 
atom, if it is divisible. It is indestructible, since it is not 
caused. A composite thing is destroyed by the destruction of 
its parts, which are its material cause, or by the division of its 
cause. But an atom has no cause. So it is indestructible.^®^ 
Vacaspati argues that an atom is so called, because it has the 
minutest magnitude which is not divisible into smaller parts. 
Jayanta Bhatta argues that atoms are atoms because they are 
partless^®^ There is no valid reason for their possessing parts. 
They are neither produced nor destroyed. They are eternal. 

Uddyotakara argues that division of composite substances 
either ends in void, or ends in atoms, or never ends. It cannot 
end in void or non-existence. If it ends in void (sunya), the 
last division becomes devoid of parts. But there can be no 
division without parts. Nothing is perceived to be divided 
into non-entities. So division cannot end in non-existence. Nor 
can division be never-ending. It involves infinite regress. It 
makes a triad (truti) immeasurable, since it consists of an in- 
finite number of parts. It makes a mustard seed and a moun- 
tain of equal magnitude, since both are infinitely divisible. So 
division must end in indivisible atoms of the minutest magni- 
tude."®® 

Udayana argues that atoms are indivisible and partless, 
and therefore uncaused. If they are divisible, they are products. 
If they are by nature indivisible and partless, they are not 
products. Indivisibility or partlessness and producedness are 
contradictory to each other. Atoms are indivisible and partless. 
Therefore they are not produced."®^ 
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The Buddhist urges that an atom has parts, since it has a 
form/®® Uddyotakara asks : What is the form (murti) which 
makes an atom possessed of parts? It is either different or 
non-different from an atom. Colour and the like cannot be the 
form of an atom, since the Vaibhasika admits the reality of the 
minutest atoms of colour and the like. But an atom of colour 
cannot be endued with colour. What is endued with colour 
must be different from it. If there is no atom different 
from form, then the statement that atoms are composed of 
parts because they have forms is as meaningless as the 
statement that colour has colour because it is endued with 
colour. So the form (murti) of an atom must be different 
from it. Uddyotakara maintains that smallness, largeness, 
length, shortness, the shortest magnitude, and the minutest 
magnitude are the forms of substances of limited magnitude. 
The minutest magnitude is the form of an atom. But it has 
no parts. There is no evidence to prove that what has the 
minutest magnitude must be composed of parts.^®® 

The Buddhists urge that a substance of limited magnitude 
nnd endued with touch has a configuration (samsthana) or 
arrangement of parts. It is said to be triangular, quardrangular, 
square, and globular. Atoms are of limited magnitude, endued 
with touch, and globular (parimandala) . So they must have 
parts.®®® 

Uddyotakara points out that this argument is wrong. 
'Atoms have parts, since they have an arrangement of parts.’ 
Here the reason (hetu) is identical with the object of inference 
(sadhya). Having an arrangement of parts is identical with 
possessing parts.®®^ If the magnitude of a thing is said to 
constitute its part, then it is wrong to argue that a thing has 
parts, because it has a form (murti), and because it has an 
arrangement of parts (samsthana).®®^ This shews that a form 
is different from an arrangement of parts. 

The Buddhists urge that an atom has conjunction with 
other atoms, and that therefore it has parts. Conjunction takes 

Murtimattvat savayavah paramanuh. NV., iv. 2. 25. 
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place between two substances of limited magnitude. It takes 
place between their parts. So atoms, which come into con-* 
junction with one another, must have parts.^®^ 

The Naiyayika replies that the existence of partless atoms 
is proved by valid inference, and that their conjunction with 
one another also is proved by valid inference. Composite 
substances have conjunction with one another in their parts. 
But atoms have conjunction with one another without parts in 
different points of space. The substance, which has con- 
junction, is its material cause. Conjunction does not depend 
upon its parts. So partless atoms can have conjunction with 
one another at different points of space. There is no contra- 
diction in it.^®^ The manas is partless. The self is partless. 
Yet they have conjunction with each other. So partless atoms 
can have conjunction with one another. 

The Buddhist (Vasubandhu) urges that an atom has con- 
jimction with six atoms, that it must therefore have six parts, 
and that if it has conjunction with six atoms in the same point 
of space, then the aggregate must be of atomic magnitude, 
since the atoms interpenetrate one another,®®® 

Uddyotakara relies that an atom has conjunction with other 
atoms in different points of space because of its contact with 
space. Space is one and partless. Conjunction of an atom with 
different points of space does not make it possessed of parts. 
Atoms do not come into contact with one another at the same 
point of space. So they do not interpenetrate one another. 
They have contact at different paints of space, though they have 
no parts. Further, a whole is different from parts, and has a 
larger magnitude than that of its parts. A composite substance 
is not a mere collection of its component atoms. So an 
aggregate of atoms is not of an atomic magnitude. A triad 
composed of six atoms or three dyads has a visible large 
magnitude.®®^ The Buddhist urges that an atom has contact 
with different points of space, which must have parts. 
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Uddyotakara replies that there are no real points of space, that 
there are no real parts of an atom, that there is contact of an 
atom with space, that the different points of space are mere 
contacts of an atom with space, that their existence is hypo- 
thetical and imaginary, and that the spatial points of an atom 
also are imaginary/®® So an atom is one and partless. 

The Buddhist realist urges that an atom is produced by 
another preceding atom, and that the first atom may be said 
to be the part of the second atom. Uddyotakara replies that if 
an atom is produced by a preceding atom, then also none of 
them has parts, since a composite substance has many parts, 
while both atoms are single. A single atom cannot produce an 
effect. It depends upon a collocation of conditions to produce an 
effect. If a single cause produces an effect without the aid of 
auxiliary conditions, it will always produce an effect, since it 
is always present. But what has no prior non-existence cannot 
be produced. So an atom cannot produce another atom. Even 
if it does so, the first atom cannot be a part of the second atom, 
since it does not continue to exist when the latter is produced 
owing to its raomentariness. The first atom, which is destroyed, 
caimot be a part of the second atom, which is produced. Thus 
atoms have no parts.®®® 

Some argue that atoms are non-etemal because they are 
active. Uddyotakara asks if activity is the catise or manifester 
of transience. If it is the cause, then what is inactive must be 
eternal. But this is contradicted by experience. Then what is 
activity? If it is production, then atoms are transient because 
they are produced. But their production is not proved by any 
valid means of knowledge. If activity is the manifester of 
transience of atoms, then there must be some other cause of 
their transience, which is manifested by activity. The mani- 
fester does not produce what is manifested by it. A lamp does 
not produce an object and then manifest it. Movement cannot 
produce transience, since atoms are motionless in themselves. 
Activity of atoms is not inherence of motion in them. Atoms 
are not always in motion. There is no inseparable relation 

Digdesabhedasca disah samyogah parikalpitaihsca digde^abhedan 
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between motion and atoms. So motion does not inhere in atoms. 
Atoms cannot be said to be transient, because they are atoms. 
Here the reason (hetn) is identical with the subject of inference 
^paksa). So atoms are not transient because of their activity. 
They are indivisible, uncaused and indestructible. So they are 
eternal. 

Atoms are of the minutest magnitude and imperceptible. 
Two atoms constitute a dyad (dya:^uka). Three dyads constitute 
a triad (tryanuka, truti, trasarenu). A dyad has no large 
magnitude, since two atoms have no plurality, grossness, and 
loose conjunction (pracaya). Duality of two atoms produces 
atomic magnitude. Plurality of three dyads produces the per- 
ceptible large magnitude of a triad. Dyads are the material cause 
of a triad. Atoms are not produced. They are eternal. God 
combines two atoms into a dyad, and three dyads into a triad, 
and triads into larger and larger composite substances in accord- 
ance with the merits and demerits of the individual souls for 
their enjoyments and sufierings. God divides composite sub- 
stances into smaller and smaller parts, triads, dyads and atoms, 
and dissolves the world to give them rest for some period. If 
he does not combine atoms into dyads, and dyads into triads, 
and triads into larger objects, there can be no creation. If he 
does not di\dde them into atoms, there can be no dissolution. 
But God does not create or destroy atoms.^^^ The Nyaya be- 
lieves in theistic atomism. 

23. Ether {Akdsa), 

The Samkhya maintains that exit and entrance are the 
marks of ether. They consist in motion of a substance possessed 
of touch. A substance endued with touch cannot move from 
one place to another, if there is no ether in the nature of a 
vacuum which is not produced. 

Kanada refutes the Samkhya view. Exit and entrance are 
movements. A movement does not subsist in an incorporeal 

iv. 2. 25. 
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substance of unlimited magnitude like ether. It subsists in a 
corporeal, tangible substance of limited magnitude. Ether is 
devoid of movement because it is an incorporeal, intangible sub- 
stance of unlimited magnitude. So it is not the inherent cause 
of exit and entrance. Nor is it their non-inherent cause, since 
it is a substance. Nor is it an efficient cause of movement. 
Birds fly in ether (aka^). But ether is not the efficient cause 
of their movement, since it is ubiquitous and eternal and never 
absent. So non-production of a movement is not due to its 
absence. It is due to counteraction of the cause of movement 
due to conjunction with a substance of limited magnitude by 
force, weight and the like. Therefore ether is not an efficient 
cause of movement of a tangible substance. So the Samkhya 
view is not valid. 

Ka^ada proves the existence of ak^ as the substrate of 
sound. The specific qualities of the products of earth, water, 
fire and air are produced by the qualities of their material 
causes.®^® Colour, taste, odour and temperature are special 
qualities of this kind. But though sound is a special quality, 
it is not produced by the quality of its material cause. It is a 
special quality because it has the genus of sound, and because it 
is perceived through one external sense-organ only. It is not a 
special quality of earth, water, fire and air, which are tangible 
substances, because different degrees of loudness and faintness 
of sound are perceived, whereas different degrees of colour, taste, 
smell or touch are not perceived in the same tangible sub- 
stance.^^® Sound is not a quality of air, because it is destroyed 
even w^hen air persists, while touch, a special quality of air, 
is destroyed when air disappears,®^^ It is not a special quality 
of a self or a manas, since it is perceived through an external 
organ, and subsists in some other substance, It is not a quality 
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of a self, since it is perceived through an external sense-organ. 
Ji it were its quality, it would be perceived even by a deaf 
person, and it would be perceived as ‘I have sound’, Manas 
is atomic. So its qualities are imperceptible. I/arge magnitude 
is a condition of perception. So sound is not a quality of manas. 
It is not a quality of space and time whose qualities are im- 
perceptible, while sound is perceptible.^^® By elimination it 
subsists in aka^.®^® It subsists in a substance because it is 
a quality which is perceptible through a single external sense- 
organ, like colour and the like. Though it is non-etemal, it 
subsists in ubiquitous ether, even as non-eternal cognition sub- 
sists in a ubiquitous self. Sound is perceived everywhere, 
which proves ubiquity of ether. There is no proof for the 
existence of its parts. It is partless, and consequently eternal. 

Ether is ubiquitous, eternal and ever present. So it may be 
said to be the cause of all effects, since it is their invariable 
antecedent. This argument is invalid. Ether is an accidental 
antecedent of all effects. But it is the necessary, invariable 
antecedent of sound, and its inherent cause. It is not the cause 
of other effects. Soimd inheres in ether as its special quality. 
Though ether is ubiquitous and eternal, it is the substrate and 
material cause of sound. 

The Mimamsaka urges that ether is not the cause of sound, 
since it is not produced but eternal. The Vai^ika replies that 
sound is produced and non-etemal, and can be produced by 
ether.®®^ The Bhatta Mim^saka regards sound as a substance, 
which cannot be a special quality of ether. The Vai&§ika re- 
gards it as a quality, which is perceived through a single external 
sense-organ, like colour. It is a special quality of ether. It is 
not a special quahty of space and time, which are devoid of 
special qualities. 

Ether is one and homogeneous, since sound has no diffe- 
rence in kind. Sound is of different degrees of loudness. But 
they are not different kinds of sound. So they do not prove 
differences in ether. Sound subsisting in one substrate may 
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differ in loudness owing to different causes. But it is without 
any distinction in kind. So ether, in which it subsists, is one.®^^ 
Though ether is one, it is spoken of as many owing to its limiting 
adjuncts. We speak of infinite number of spaces such as jar- 
space and the like according to innumerable limiting adjuncts. 
Aka^ is inferred from sound as its substrate, and all sounds 
subsist in one aka^.®^® The assumption of many ethers as 
substrates of soimds is needless. The assumption of one 
ubiquitous ether is adequate to explain all sounds. The parsi- 
mony of hypotheses demands postulation of one ether devoid of 
distinction. Ether is one just as Being is one.®^ 

Ether is ubiquitous (vibhu), since it is the substrate of 
sotmds produced everywhere, and comes into contact with all 
corporeal substances- It is not displaced by any resisting body 
as water is displaced by wood, since it is devoid of parts. It 
does not obstruct any moving substance, since it is intangible. 
It is pervasive, since it is impenetrable and unresisting.*^® 

Ether is one, distinct, ubiquitous, and devoid of a genus. 
It has soirnd, number, magnitude, distinctness, conjunction and 
disjunction. It is the substrate and inherent cause of sound. 
It has conjunction and disjunction, since it is the cause of sound. 
It has qualities, and does not reside in a substrate. So it is a 
substance. It has no homogeneous or heterogeneous cause. 
It has no inherent cause, non-inherent cause, and efficient cause. 
So it is eternal. Conjunction and disjunction are the non- 
inherent cause of sound, which is a quality of ether. So ether 
has conjunction and disjunction. A non-inherent cause must 
coinhere in the inherent cause. Ether is the inherent cause of 
sound. So conjunction and disjtmction, which are its non- 
inherent cause, must inhere in ether. A non-inherent cause 
cannot inhere in a substrate other than the inherent cause. So 
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ether has conjunction and disjunction. It has conjunction with 
all corporeal substances. It is one, ubiquitous, eternal, imper- 
ceptible substance endued with the special quality of sound. 

It has the largest magnitude. 

24. Space {Dik). 

The Nyaya-Vai&§ika recognizes the existence of space as 
an external reality. It is not a subjective form of perception, 
but an objective reality. It is one, ubiquitous, eternal, partless 
substance, which is the foundation of the world. 

The existence of space is proved thus : First, space is in- 
ferred from the east, the west and the like. It is inferred from 
the cognitions of different directions, Taking a corporeal sub- 
stance of liinited magnitude as a limit, we perceive other corpo- 
real substances as to the east, west, north, south, south east, 
north east, south west, north west, upward and downward. 
Space is the eflBlcient cause of these cognitions of directions, 
because they cannot be produced by any other cause. Space 
is the efficient cause of these cognitions, even as time is the 
efficient cause of the cognitions of priority and posteriority. 
Corporeal substances of limited magnitude are mutually external 
to one another, and occupy different positions at different times. 
Their mutual externality is due to space. Therefore space is 
the efficient cause of the cognitions of mutual externality of 
corporeal substances, which are not their causes. If they were 
so, they would produce these cognitions, even if they were 
situated in some other order and occupied other positions. The 
quahties and actions of the corporeal substances also are not the 
causes of these cognitions. If they were so, the substances 
endued with the same qualities and actions would not be known 
as situated in particular directions from each other. Hence space 
is the cause of these cognitions of directions. Spatial relations 
of corporeal substances presuppose the existence of space. If 
space were non-existent, their spatial relations would not be 
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possible. So space exists as an objective entity. The cogni- 
tions of directions are not due to conjunction with the sun, since 
corporeal substances are not in conjunction with it. What is 
not related to corporeal substances cannot produce the cogni- 
tions of their directions and positions.®^® Secondly, space is 
inferred as the locus of the non-inherent cause of remoteness 
and proximity of corporeal substances, which are not due to 
conjunction with the sun. Space is not the locus of remote- 
ness and proximity.^^® Remoteness and proximity are due to 
conjunction of corporeal substances with space, which is their 
non-inherent cause. The conjunction subsists in space, which 
is its locus. But space is not the locus of remoteness and proxi- 
mity, which reside in corporeal substances with specific positions 
in relation to one another. But corporeal substances are in con- 
junction with space. So space is the locus of conjimction wdth 
corporeal substances. Remoteness and proximity are not due to 
conjunction with the sun. They are due to space.^®^ Thirdly, 
space is inferred from remoteness and nearness of corporeal sub- 
stances in relation to an observing person, which are not fixed. 
Their spatial positions are not irreversible. They occupy diffe- 
rent spatial positions in relation to different substances.^^^ But 
priority and posteriority of changing corporeal substances are 
not due to space, since they are fixed and unalterable, while 
the spatial positions of co-existent corporeal substances are rever- 
sible. Space admits of reversible positions in relation to one 
another. Co-existent corporeal substances can occupy different 
positions in relation to one another. But their positions in time 
are irreversible. Time is one, ubiquitous, eternal and irrever- 
sible. But space is one, ubiquitous, eternal and reversible. 
Both are in conjunction wdth corporeal substances. Matter exists 
in time and space. They are the determinants of material sub- 
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stances, which undergo changes in the forms of origination, 
persistence and destruction, though they are eternal.®®* 
Fourthly, space is the efficient cause of all effects as their locus. 
It is not their inherent cause nor non-inherent cause, but their 
efficient cause. God and merits and demerits of the individual 
souls also are efficient causes of all effects, but they are not their 
loci.®®® Time and space are their efficient causes as their loci. 

Space has no specific qualities. It has the generic qualities 
of number, magnitude, distinctness, conjunction and disjunc- 
tion.®®® It is one, distinct, eternal and ubiquitous. It has the 
largest magnitude. It has conjunction with corporeal substances, 
which determines their spatial positions. It has also disjunction 
from them. It has distinctness. It is a substance endued with 
these qualities. Though it is imperceptible, it can produce the 
determinate cognitions of directions. They are produced every- 
where, which do not differ in kind. It is the one substrate of 
conjunctions with corporeal substances, which are the non- 
inherent causes of spatial remoteness and proximity.®®^ Space is 
one, and therefore distinct. 

It may be argued that there are different cognitions of east, 
west and the like in different places, which prove the existence 
of many spaces. But Sridhara refutes this argument. The very 
same object is perceived as situated to the east of another object 
and to the west of a third object. It would not be possible, if 
there were many spaces. But the same object is actually per- 
ceived to the east and west both in relation to different objects. 
Therefore there is one space, which is homogeneous and conti- 
nuous. Thre are not many, heterogeneous and discontinuous 
spaces. Space is one and non-different. The difference of cogni- 
tions of different directions is due to different determining 
conditions (upadhi). The east is the direction determined by 
conjunction of space with the rising sun ; the west is the direc- 
tion determined by conjunction of space with the setting sun. 
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"The other directions are determined by reference to the east or 
the west. So space is one, but it appears to be many owing 
to its limiting conditions.^®® Space is one, entire, undivided 
and partless. It is pervasive because the cognitions of spatial 
remoteness and proximity are produced everywhere. It is one, 
ubiquitous, eternal substance, which is the ground of the spatial 
order. 

Raghunatha Siromani, the author of Didhiti^ does not admit 
the existence of space and time as independent entities. They 
liave no existence apart from God, since there is no proof for 
it.®®^ 


25. Time {Kdla), 

The Nyaya-Vai^§ika admits the reality of time as an 
external entity. It is not a subjective form of perception. It 
is real and objective. It is one, ubiquitous, eternal substance, 
which is the foundation of all events. 

The following arguments are advanced for the existence of 
time. First, time is inferred from the cognitions of temporal 
remoteness and proximity, simultaneity and succession, slow- 
ness and quickness.®^® It is the efficient cause of these cogni- 
tions. Secondly, it is the efficient cause of production, per- 
sistence, and destruction of all efEects.®^^ Thirdly, it is the 
cause of the notions of moments, hours, day, night, fortnight, 
month, year and the like.®^® 

First, time is inferred from temporal remoteness or oldness 
nnd temporal proximity or newness, which subsist in old and 
new created substances. Temporal remoteness is produced in 
an old substance after the lapse of a large number of motions 
t)f the sun from its production. It is an effect. Its non-inherent 
cause is conjtmction of the old substance determined by the 
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motions of the sun with a ubiquitous substance, viz,, time»- 
Conjunction of a substance with time is the non-inherent cause 
of its temporal remoteness and proximity or oldness and 
newness, which are produced by the motions of the sun. Time 
is the locus of the conjunction. Temporal remoteness and 
proximity or oldness and newness reside in an individual 
substance. They do not subsist in time. So time is not their 
locus. Ether or self is not the locus of conjunction of a 
substance with a ubiquitous substance, because they have 
specific qualities like earth and the like.^^^ A substance itself 
is the inherent cause of its temporal remoteness or proximity. 
Its conjunction with time is their non-inherent cause, the 
substance being determined by the motions of the sun. Time 
is their efficient cause. 

Simultaneity is occurrence at the same time. Succession is 
occurrence at different times. Slowness is duration for a long 
time. Quickness is duration for a short time. The motion of 
the sun is the limiting adjunct of time. Time is inferred from 
the cognitions of simultaneity, succession, slowness, quickness, 
oldness and youth, which are its marks. The self is the 
inherent cause of these cognitions. Time is inferred as the 
efficient cause of the cognitions of these temporal marks, 
which differ from the cognitions of substances, qualities and 
the like."^® 

Some maintain that the cognitions of swiftness, slowness,, 
oldness and newness are determined by the movements of the 
sun, planets and stars. But Siidhara argues that there is no- 
relation between motions in the sun and oldness and newness 
of substances. If an entity unrelated to the effect can be a 
cause, any thing can be the cause of any other thing. So time 
is the efficient cause of oldness and newmess or temporal 
priority and posteriority.®^^ Jayanta Bhafta urges that slowness 
and quickness, simultaneity and succession are perceived in 


Adityapari vartanotpadvaparatvaparatvasamavay ik^ana dharah parat- 
vaparatvanadbikarapam kalah. SP.^ p. 42. MB., p. 42; KV., p. 114. 

^ Paratvaparatvayor asamavavikaranasaiiiyogasravah kala eva kal- 
Pyate^ p. 197. VSIT., ii. 2." 6; KNR., p. 29. ' ‘ 

^ ^_augapadyani ekakalata ayaugapadyam anekakalata ciratvam 
dirghakMata k§ipratvam alpakalata. KV., p. 116. YugapadMivvava- 
h^ahetnb kMah. NM., p. 139. 

p. *117, ‘ p. 64. 
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the motions of the heavenly bodies also, which must be due to 
time as their efficient cause. Time is not identical with the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, but it is different from them 
because it produces their simultaneity and succession, quick- 
ness and slowness. Time is the efficient cause of temporal 
relations. 

Same argue that time is imperceptible so that its invariable 
concomitance with cognitions of simultaneity, succession and 
the like cannot be known, which cannot, therefore, be inferred 
as their efficient cause. But Sridhara urges that the cognitions 
of simultaneity, succession and the like are produced in 
external objects like substances. The substances are not their 
causes, since the cognitions of these temporal relations are 
different firom the cognitions of these substances. But no effect 
can be produced without a cause. So time is the efficient cause 
of these cognitions.®^® 

It may be argued that time is imperceptible, and cannot 
qualify the cognitions of simultaneity, succession, temporal re- 
moteness and proximity, and the like. Some reply that time 
produces these determinate cognitions (visi§tapratyaya) like a 
sense-organ, which is imperceptible. Time produces the cogni- 
tions of temporal relations, but it does not qualify them as a staff 
qualifies a person. But Sridhara replies that cognitions are in 
the nature of consciousness, which have no other distinctive 
character than their relation to the objects apprehended by 
them. Time can qualify cognitions only as their object. 
Conjunction with time is inferred as the cause of oldness and 
youth indicated by the different conditions of the body. They 
are due to its conjunction with time for a greater or shorter 
period. So the cognitions of oldness and youth are produced 
by time.®®® 

But the Nyaya regards time as perceptible, wffiich is 
perceived as a qualification (vise§ana) of effects, but not as an 
independent entity. But why is it not perceived as an 
independent entity? Jayanta Bhat^a replies that it is due to 

Grahataradiparispandah kala ityucyate. Tad asampratam. Na 
grahadiparispandah kalah kim tn vastvantaram yatkrtoVam kramadivya- 
vaharah. NM., p. 138. 

NK., p. 64. Yuvasthavirayoh so ’pi (viparyayah) vina kalam na 
sidhyati. NM., p. 139. 
p. 65. 
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the lyEw of Nature (vastusvabhava). Certain entities are per- 
ceived as independent entities, while others are perceived as 
qualifications owing to their very nature. Just as space is 
perceived as qualifying substances with spatial relations of 
remoteness and proximity, so time is perceived as qualifying 
substances with temporal relations of remoteness and proximity. 
Just as colourless community is perceived as qualifying a 
substance, so colourless time is perceived as qualifying a 
substance through the visual organ. An entity may be perceived 
either as an independent entity or as a quahfication. Time is 
perceived as a qualification of effects. It is perceptible and 
inferable:^"^ 

Some maintain that simultaneity is coexistence. This is 
not right. Coexistence implies the reality of time. It cannot 
be said to be mutual exclusion of entities with regard to a 
certain action, because there is no mutual exclusion of entities 
devoid of origin, persistence and destruction, which imply time. 
If coexistent entities are said to be excluded by one another, 
then the reality of time is admitted because coexistence implies 
time. Thus succession also implies time. Hence time is the 
efficient cause of simultaneity and succession.®®^ Sridhara and 
Jayanta give this argument. 

Secondly, time is the cause of production, persistence and 
destruction of all effects. We speak of the time of production, 
the time of persistence, and the time of destruction. All effects 
are produced at a particular moment, persist for a certain 
duration, and are destroyed at a particular moment. Time is 
the efficient cause of production, persistence and destruction of 
all effects. Production is coming into existence. Persistence 
is relation to serial time. Destruction is cessation of existence. 
They would not be possible without the instrumentality of 
time.®®® 

The Buddhists identify time with change or action, and 
deny the reality of time as distinct from actions. There is no 


Tasmat svatantrabhavena vi^esariatayapi va. 
Cak§u§ajnaiiagamyain yat tat pratyak§ain upeyatam. 

NM., p. 137. 

^ Siddhahi kala^ cak§u§o laingiko va. l^M., p. 141. 

P- 64. Karye§n patadi^u nimittantarakrtah kramadivyava- 
harap. ^ogapadadivyaviharahetiih kalah. NM., p. 139. 

*“NK., p. 66; KV., p. 118. ‘ 
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time apart from actions. There is no perception of time at all, 
but only that of actions* The cognitions of slowness, quickness 
and the like apprehend actions only.^®'^ But Jayanta Bhatta 
admits that there is no perception of time apart from actions. 
But he urges that from this it does not follow that there is no 
perception of time at all ; that actions are always perceived as 
qualified by time. Hence time is perceived as a qualification 
{vise§ana) of actions, but not as an independent entity. When 
we perceive succession, simultaneity, quickness, slowness and 
the like, we do not perceive mere actions, but we perceive 
another entity, which qualifies these actions, and that is time. 
A peculiarity in cognitions is due to a peculiarity in their 
objects.^®® Hence time is distinct from actions (kriya). Sridhara 
also urges that time is not identical with actions like production, 
persistence and destruction, since time and action are known by 
different cognitions.®^® An action presupposes time, and is not 
identical with it. The Buddhists erroneously identify time with 
change or action. 

Slowness, quickness, simultaneity, succession and the like 
are absent from ether and other eternal substances. They are 
present in non-eternal substances. So time is the efficient cause 
of the production of all non-etemal effects. In the presence 
of time their is their production. In the absence of time there 
is no production of them. So time is the efficient cause of 
production of all effects. It is also the efficient cause of their 
persistence and destruction.®®^ Time is the abode of all effects 
or events, which cannot be related to each other as the abode 
(adhara) and its content (adheya), since they occur at different 
moments in succession. It is the foundation of the world. It 
is the cause of all effects.®®® 


Na tavad grhyate kaiah pratyak§ena ghatMivat. 
Cirak§ipradibodho’pi karyamatravalambanah. NM., p. 136. 

355 pratyak§agamyatameva ke cit kalasya manvate. 

Vise^anataya karyapratyaye pratibhasanat. 

Na hi vi^ayatisayam antarepa pratibhasati^ayo’vakalpate. 

NM., p. 136. IPP., p. 152. 
*** Na tu prarambhadikriyaiva kalo vilaksapabuddhivedyatvat. NK., 

p. 66. 

Sarvotpattimatam kaiah karanam. Nitye§vabhavat anitye§a 
bhavat. VSU., ii. 2. 9. 

Janyanam janakah kalo jagatam a^rayo matah. BP., 45. Nila- 
kanthi on TSG., pp. 22-23. 
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Time is threefold, past, present and future. The future is 
indicated by the production of an efiFect ; the present, by its 
persistence ; and the past, by its destruction. When an effect 
is not yet produced, it is future. When it persists, it is present. 
When it is destroyed, it is past.^^® When an action has not 
yet begun, it is future. When an action continues in a 
substance, it is present. When an action has ceased to exist, 
it is past. When an action is going on, it is perceived as 
present ; when it is not yet produced, it is perceived as future ; 
when it is no more, it is perceived as past.^®° Time cannot be 
conceived in terms of space but in terms of action only.®*^ The 
past is the abode of the destruction of present existence. When 
an existent effect is destroyed, it becomes past. The future is 
the abode of prior non-existence of a present entity. The pre- 
sent is existence at a time before its destruction.^®^ Time is the 
common element in the past, the present, and the future. These 
temporal distinctions are inexplicable without it.®®^ They are 
not three distinct times, since the same moment may be past, 
present and future in relation to different events.®®^ Though 
time is one, it is spoken of as threefold owing to the limiting 
conditions of production, persistence, and destruction. Its rela- 
tion to the limiting conditions is real.®®^ 

Thirdly, time is the cause of moments, hours, days, months, 
years and the like.^®® The time covered by the wink of an 
eye is called nime§a. The fourth part of it is a moment 
(k§ana). Two mements make a lava."*®^ Ka§tha, kala, muhurta, 
y^a, day, night, fortnight, month, season, year and the like 


Kaiastu utpattisthitivinasalaksanas trividhah- SP., p. 16. Utpattya 
bhavi§yaii sthitya vartamanati vinasena bhutakalo lak§yate. MB., p. 16. 
Utpattisthitinirodhayogiphalavacchedena nanak§anaparamparatmikapi kri- 
yeUucyate, sa vartamanadibhedavati ca. NM., p. 139. 

Yada patanakriya vyuparata bhavati, sa kalah patitakalah. 
Yadotputsyate sa patitavyakalah. Yada dravye vartamane kriya 
grhyate, sa vartamanah kalali. NEh., ii. 1. 38. 

^^dhvavyangah kalah kim tarhi ? Kriyavyangyah. NBh., ii. 1. 38. 

Atitatyam vartamanadlivamsapratiyogitvam, dhvamse vartamanat- 
vam ca pfatiyogyadhikaranakalavrttitvam. Bhavisvatvam ca vartamana- 
'I'SC., Bombay, 1912, p? 16. TSD., p. 22. 

TSD., p. 22. 

hi anagata iti parisphurati kalah sa eva vartamano bhavati 
bhuto bhavati ca. NM., p. Hi. 

NK., p. 66. PBh., p. 63. NK., p. 65. 
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axe tlie artificial divisions of time. Time is the cause of the 
notions of these different divisions of time.®®® 

Time is one, since its marks of priority, posteriority, simul- 
taneity, succession, slowness and quickness are the same every- 
where.®®® There are no distinctive marks of different times. 
There is one time owing to the absence of different marks. ®^® 
One time appears to be many owing to its limitations by the 
motions of the sun.®^^ The cognitions of simultaneity, succession, 
and the like do not prove the existence of many times. Though 
time is one, different cognitions of simultaneity, succession and 
the like are due to different auxiliary conditions.®^® 

Time is distinct because it is one. It has the largest 
magnitude. It is ubiquitous, because it has conjunction with 
all corporeal substances of limited magnitude, which depends 
on its ubiquity.®^® It has conjunction, since conjunction of a 
corporeal substance with time is the non-inherent cause of its 
oldness or newness. It has disjunction, because it destroys the 
conjunction. It has no homogeneous or heterogeneous cause. ®^^ 
It is uncaused and eternal. 

Time has number, magnitude, distinctness, conjunction 
and disjunction. It is endued with these qualities. It does not 
reside in any substance. So it is a substance.®^® It is partless, 
since its parts are not perceived, in which it may subsist. It is 
an tmdivided whole. ®’^® It is eternal, since it is indestructible 
by the division of its parts. ®^’^ Time is one, partless, ubiquitous, 
eternal substance. It is the ground of the temporal order. It 
is the efficient cause of all effects, — their production, persistence, 
and destruction, which are real. They would not be real, if 
time were not real. The reality of time is the foundation of 
the realistic pluralism of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 


PBh., p. 63. NM., pp. 139-f). 

Kalalingavisesad ekatvam siddham. PBh., p. 63. p. 66. 

Sarvatravisesad vise§almgabhavaccaikah kalah. NM., p. 139. 
Tannanatvam siddham aupadhikam ca. NM., p. 141. SM., p. 197. 
Kalabhede’pi sahakaribhedat pratyayabhedopapatteh. NK. 

Na ca kalasya sakalamurtasamyogitvalaksanam vibhntvam vinaitad 
upapadyate. KVB., p. 143. 

"^^PBh., pp. 63*64; NK., p. 66. 

Anasritatvad drawam. NM., p. 139. PBh., p. 63; NK., p. 

VS., ii. 2. 7. 

Avavava^rayanupalambhad niravayavah. NM. p. 139. 

NM:, p. 139. 
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The Vaise§ika makes a distinction between time and space^ 
Space is the ground of the spatial order. Time is the ground 
of the temporal order. Both are efficient causes of all effects.. 
Space is the efficient cause of spatial remoteness and proximity.. 
Time is the efficient cause of temporal remoteness and proxi- 
mity or oldness and youth. Space is one, but it appears to be 
manifold owing to its limiting conditions. Contact with corpo- 
real substances is its limiting adjunct. Action is the limiting, 
adjunct of time. Divisions of space are determined by the 
greater or smaller number of corporeal things that intervene 
between two points of space. Divisions of time are determined 
by production, persistence, and destruction of effects. The* 
spatial relations are changeable and reversible. The temporal 
relations are constant and irreversible.^^® A moment of time, 
which is present or future in relation to a particular event, is 
always so. But a point of space, which is to the east of one 
thing at one time, is to the west of it at another time. The 
divisions of time are fixed, while those of space are relative. 

Some urge that one time cannot produce a variety of cogni' 
tions of temporal relations. Sridhara replies that one time pro- 
duces different cognitions cff temporal relations owing to a 
variety of conditions. An old substance is apprehended by a 
cognition. A new substance is apprehended by another cogni- 
tion. The two substances, existing at the same time, are appre- 
hended by the same cognition. But the cognitions of oldness, 
of one and newness of the other are produced by time, which 
is their efficient cause. They are not produced by the sub- 
stances themselves, but by time. The cognition of simultaneity^ 
of many objects, which are produced, co-existent and active,, 
is produced by time. The cognition of slowness is produced. 
by a large number of moments of time occupied by an action 
between its production and destruction. The cognition of quick- 
ness is produced by a small number of moments of time between 
its production and destruction.®’^® 

Some deny the reality of time, and trace the variety of 
cognitions of temporal relations to different circumstances 
peculiar to each case. But Sridhara impugns the validity of 
this argument. If time were non-existent, there would be na 

*^SU., ii. 2. 10. 

NK., p. 64. 
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production. There is no production of an absolutely existent 
entity like ther. Nor is there production of an absolutely non- 
existent entity like the horn of a person. But an entity, which 
had prior non-existence,, is produced. Production implies prior 
non-existence and posterior existence. Priority and posteriority 
involve time. Thus production involves the existence of time.®®® 
The Madhyamika denies the existence of present time. 
There is no present time, because when an object falls, there 
are the past or the time that has been fallen through and the 
future or the time that will be fallen through.®®^ When a fruit 
falls to the groimd, it is detached from its stalk, and gradually 
comes nearer and nearer to the ground. When it has passed 
from a to b, the space between them is traversed, and the time 
related to it is past. When it will pass from b to c, the space 
between them will be traversed, and the time related to it is 
future. Apart from these two spaces there is no third space 
left, which may be related to the present time. So the 
present time does not exist.®®^ The present being non-existent, 
the past and the future also are non-existent, since they depend 
upon the present.®®® Gotama replies that the past and the future 
do not depend upon each other, that the present time also exists, 
which is perceived, and that the denial of the present time 
would lead to the non-apprehension of all things.®®^ He argues 
that the past is indicated by the cessation of an action, while 
the future is indicated by the non-commencement of it.®®* 
Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara elaborate his arguments. Vatsya- 
yana argues that time is not manifested by space, but by action. 
The present time is manifested by the continuity of an action 
begim ; the past time, by its cessation ; the future time, by its 
non-commencement.®®® The present time is sometimes indicated 
by the existence of a substance, or a quality, or an action. It is 
sometimes indicated by a series of the same kind of action, or 

pp. 64-65. NM., p. 139, 

Vartamanabhavah patatah patitapatitavyakalopapatteh. NS., 
ii. 1. 37. 

ii. 1. 37. IPP., pp. 153-54. 

Tayorapyabhavo vartamanabhave tadapek§atvat. NS., ii. I. 38. 
>IK., MKV., xix. 1-6, pp. 382-89. HIP., vol. H, pp. 401-02. 

Natxtanagfatayoritaretarapek§a siddhih. Vartamanabhave sarvagra- 
hanath pratyak§annpapatteh. NS., ii. I. 39, 40. 

Krtakartavyatopapattestubhayathagrahanam. NS., ii. 1. 41. 

Arabdhakriyasantano vartamanah kalah. Kriyasantanoparamo’titah 
k^ah. Kriyasantano’narabdha^ cikir§ito’nagatah kalah. NBh., ii. 1. 41- 
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by a series of different kinds of actions. In cutting there is a 
repetition of the same kind of action. In cooking there are 
different kinds of actions.^®^ The present is perceived as un- 
mixed with the past and the future in the existence of a sub- 
stance. It is perceived as mixed with the past and the future 
in a series of actions. It is the 'specious present.’^®® The past 
and the future are not dependent on each other, for there is no 
special reason for their mutual dependence. They are indepen- 
dent of each other like colour and touch, or taste and odour. 
If they were dependent on each other, the negation of one would 
involve the negation of the other, which would lead to negation 
of both. The past, the present and the future are independent 
of one another, and real and objective. They are three forms 
of one time/®® 


26. Manas, 

The manas is the internal organ. It is one in each body. 
It is immaterial, corx)oreal, partless, atomic, unconscious, 
oternal, and capable of action or movement. It is a substance 
endued with qualities. This is the Nyaya-Vai^sika conception 
of manas. Its existence is proved by the following arguments. 
First, though the self, the sense-organs, and the objects are pre- 
sent, perceptions of external objects are not present. Therefore 
the existence of manas is inferred from non-production and 
production of perceptions at particular times. The manas con- 
trols the external sense-organs.®®® When there is the intercourse 
of the self with the sense-organs, and of the sense-organs with 
the objects, there is perception on condition that there is con- 
junction of manas with the self and the sense-organs. When 
the manas is present, there is perception. When it is absent. 


Kalah kvacit arthasadbhavavyangyah, kvacit kriyasantanavyaii- 
•^ah. Nanavidha caikartha kriva kriyasantanah, krivabhyasasca. NBh., 
ii. 1, 40. 3srV\, ii. 1 . 40. NBh.^, NV., ii- 1. 39. 

So’yam ubhayatha vartamano grhyate, apavrkto V5*apavrktasca 
atitanagatabhyam. NBh., ii. 1 . 41. NV., it. 1 . 41. 

ss* NBh., NV., ii. i. 39 . NVTT., p. 282. According to the Buddhist 
philosopher, Easumitra (100 A.D.), an entity does not differ in the 
past, the present and^ the future. When its action is going on, it is 
called present ; when its action has ceased, it is called past ; when its 
tojiapptny it is called future. TSP., p. 504. 

Atmendriyarthasannikar^e inanasya bhavo*bhava4ca manaso 
Ungam. VS., iii. 2. 1 . PBh., p. 89; NK., p. 90. 
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there is no perception. The conjunctions of the self with manas, 
of the manas with the sense-organs, and of the sense-organs with 
the objects are necessary conditions of perception. The manas, 
the internal organ, is necessary for perception of external objects. 
It is controlled by the self, and it controls the sense-organs. 
It is directed by the self to be disjoined from one sense-organ 
and conjoined with another sense-organ. The self has percep- 
tion of external objects through the external sense-organs con- 
trolled by the internal organ (manas). Secondly, cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition are perceived. 
Cognitions of these qualities of the self are direct and immediate 
knowledge or perceptions. So they must have an organ. The 
external senses are not their organs. So the manas is their 
organ.^®* Thirdly, recollections of colours, sounds, tastes, smells 
and touch are produced, even when the external sense-organs 
do not function. Therefore they must be produced by the 
internal organ (manas).®®® The manas is the internal organ, 
through which the self recollects, infers, doubts and dreams. 
It cannot have these experiences without the internal organ. 

Cognitions, volitions and the other perceptible qualities of 
the self are always successive. They are never simultaneous. 
Their non-simultaneity proves the existence of one manas in 
each body. If there were many minds (manas), they would 
come into conjunction with the different sense-organs, and pro- 
duce different kinds of perceptions simultaneously. But colours, 
odotirs, tastes, sounds, and temperatures are never perceived 
simultaneously. So there is a single manas in each body. Some- 
times they appear to be perceived simultaneously. But the 
appearance of simultaneous perceptions of them is due to their 
rapid succession due to quick movement of the atomic manas 
and its conjunctions with the different sense-organs in quick 
succession. The appearance is illusory.®®^ 

Atmendriyarthasannikarse sati yasmin iudriyasannikr§te jnanasya 
atpadah, asanmkr§^e jn^asy^utpadastanmanah. VSU., iii. 2. 1. 

NBh., i. 1. 4. 

Sak§atkare sukhadinam karanam mana ucvate. BP., 85. SM., 
p. 397 j VSU., iii. 2. 2; PBh., p. 89; NK., p. 90; KV., pp. 152-53; TR., 
p. 124; TBh., p. 23; TSG., p. 25; KNR., p. 43. 

*** Srotradyavyapare smrtytitpattidarlanat antahkaravam. PBh., p. 
89. KV., p. 153; NBh., i. 1. 16. 

Jnanayaugapadyad ekam manah. NS., iii. 2. 60. NBh., iii. 2. 60. 
Na yogapad anekalmyopalabdheh. Alatacakradarsanavattadupalabdhi- 
ra^nsancarat. NS., iii. 2. 61, 62. VS., VSU., iii. 2. 3. 
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Manas is atomic (anu). If it were of large magnitude, it 
would come into conjunction with all sense-organs at the same 
time, and produce perceptions of colours, smells, tastes, sounds 
and temperatures simultaneously. But they are not perceived 
simultaneously. They are perceived in succession because the 
atomic manas comes into conjunction with them successively. 
Non-simultaneity of perceptions proves the atomic magnitude 
of manas. It is needless to assume its many parts by whose 
contraction and expansion it comes into conjunction with the 
different sense-organs to account for simultaneity and succession 
of cognitions. It violates the parsimony of hypotheses. If 
the manas be ubiquitous hke the self, then it cannot come into 
contact with the self. If there is no conjunction of the self 
with the manas, then cognitions, pleasures and other qualities 
of the self cannot be produced, because their non-inherent cause 
is absent. The conjunction of the self with objects is not their 
non-inherent cause, because cognitions are not produced at a 
place where objects exist. Qualities are produced at a place, 
which is not away from the non-inherent cause. The conjunc- 
tion of the self with the external sense-organs is not their non- 
inherent cause. If it were so, then there would be no cogni- 
tions of sounds, because there is no conjunction of the self with 
the ear, which is akasa enclosed in the ear-hole, — ^both self and 
aka^ being ubiquitous. So the conjunction of the self with 
manas is the non-inherent cause of cognitions, pleasures and 
the like. They would not be produced, if manas were ubiquit- 
ous. But they are produced. So the manas is not pervasive 
but atomic.^®® It is not of intermediate magnitude. If it were 
so, it w’^ould be composed of parts, and be non-etemal. It is an 
atomic internal organ, which is capable of conjunction with the 
self.®®’' One self has one manas, with which it transmigrates 
from one body to another. There are an infinite number of 
souls. So there are an infinite number of minds (manas.)®®^ 
The manas is capable of movement. If it were inactive and 
motionless, it could not supervise the external sense-organs. 
It is corporeal (murta) because it is capable of movement. An 

manah jnanayaugapadyat. NBh., iii. 2. 63, VSU., iii. 2. 1, 
3; SM., p. 398. ^ j 

P- 93. KV., pp. 152-57. 

* 398 A^nvatmasamyogyantarindriyam. TBh., p. 23. 
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incorporeal entity is incapable of movement. Though it is cor- 
poreal, it is eternal because it is partless and self-subsistent. 
Corporeahty is not the cause of non-etemity. The manas is 
partless. There is no proof for the existence of its parts. Its 
atomic magnitude has been proved. It has velocity or power 
of quick movement without which it cannot come into contact 
with the sense-organs in quick succession. It can come into 
contact with them because it is a substance. It is a substance 
because it is endued with qualities and action. It is an un- 
conscious organ of the self (atman), which is its conscious agent. 
It serves its purpose. It is corporeal and of limited magnitude. 
It is devoid of specific qualities. It has the generic qualities 
of number, magnitude, distinctness, conjunction, disjrmction, 
remoteness, proximity, and velocity. It is intangible, and can- 
not, therefore, produce physical effects.^^® It is the unconscious 
organ of knowledge. If it were the knower, it would be both 
agent of knowledge and organ of knowledge, which is self- 
contradictory. Further, there would be neither volition to 
act nor volition not to act, because when the self wills to act, 
the manas may will to abstain from action, and when the self 
wills to abstain from action, the manas may will to act. So 
if the manas were the conscious knower, it would counteract 
the volitions of the self and paralyse its actions. But the self 
has volitions to act or abstain from actions. So the manas is 
not a conscious knower,^®® 

The manas differs from the external sense-organs. It is 
immaterial, while they are material. It apprehends all objects, 
while they apprehend specific objects.'^®’^ Colours, odours, tastes, 
sounds and temperatures are apprehended by the visual organ, 
the olgactory organ, the gustatory organ, the auditory organ, 
and the tactual organ respectively. But all these are appre- 
hended by the manas. The external sense-organs are endued 
with the same qualities as are apprehended by them. The 
visual, olfactory, gustatory, auditory, and tactual organs are 
endued with the qualities of colours, odours, tastes, sounds and 
temperatures respectively, and so they apprehend these qualities 


p. 498; PBh., p. 89; KNR., pp. 42-43; KV., pp. 156-57. 
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respectively. But the manas apprehends all these qualities with~ 
out being endued with them/®^ Vatsyayana and Jayanta Bhat^ 
regard it as immaterial, since it is not a product of matter, and 
devoid of is qualities/®^ But Uddyotakara regards it as neither 
material nor immaterial. What is produced by matter is mate- 
rial. What is not produced by it is immaterial. The manas is 
not a product at all, and as such is neither material nor im- 
material.^®^ 


27. Similarities, 

The seven categories of substance, quality, action, com- 
munity, particularity, inherence, and non-existence have know- 
ability, nameability, and demonstrability. They have onto- 
logical existence. They are capable of being known. They are 
capable of being expressed by names. They are objects of 
the knowledge of God.^®^ 

The six categories of substance, quality, action, com- 
munity, particularity, and inherence have existence, name- 
ability, and knowability.^®^ They have their essential nature 
(svarupa), which constitutes their existence (astitva). They 
have ontological positive existence. They are capable of 
being known and expressed by names. Their existence does 
not depend upon their being known or expressed. Their onto- 
logical status is not affected by their knowability and name- 
ability. They exist in their essential nature. They become 
known and expressed in their different states. Their know- 
ability and expressibility also constitute their essential nature,^®^ 
Existence is positive existence. Its nature is determined in- 
dependently of the nature of its counter-entity. Expressibility 
is capability of being expressed by a word. Knowability is 
capabihty of being known or demonstrated.^®^ Substance^ 


_ Sagunan^ esam indriyabhavah. Nasya sagunasyendriya- 
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p. 497. IPP., pp. 18-20. 

_SM., i. 13, pp. 18-19. 

PBh ' padartbanam sadharmyam astitvabhidheyatvajneyaU^ani. 

Astitvam svarupavattvam. Abhidhej'atvamapi vasttinah svarupam 
e^. Bhavasvarupam avasthabhedena jneyatvam abhidheyatvam cocyate. 

KV.,‘ p. 27. 
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quality, action, community, particularity, emd inherence are 
real and intelligible. The Vaisesika recognizes their ontological 
existence, comprehensibility and demonstr ability by the human 
intellect. It advocates realism, plmralism and rationalism. Non- 
etemal substances, qualities, actions, communities, particula- 
rities, and inherence reside in their substrates. Non-etemal 
substances are effects, which inhere in their inherent causes. 
Qualities and actions inhere in substances. Communities in- 
here in individual substances, qualities and actions. Particu- 
larities inhere in eternal substances. Inherence has no other 
inherence. It subsists by nature in a substrate. It is the 
relation between a content and a substrate, which are inseparable 
entities. It is an intimate relation between two inseparable 
entities, which subsists by nature in the relata. It is proximate 
to the substrate. So inherence also has the character of sub- 
sisting in a substrate, though it does not subsist in it through 
inherence. Its subsisting in a substrate does not mean its 
subsisting by inherence. Inherence does not inhere in a 
substrate. It has no other inherence. Subsisting in a substrate 
(asritatva) means capability of being known as depending on 
another entity.^^^^ Non-eternal substances, qualities, actions, 
communities, particularities and inherence are known as 
depending on other entities. They are not known as independent 
and self-subsistent entities. They are not self-existent. But 
eternal substances, the atoms of earth, water, fire and air, ether, 
time, space, self and manas are self-existent entities. They 
do not depend on other entities.*^ ^ Incorporeal substances, 
qualities, actions, communities, particularities and inherence 
are devoid of action or motion.*^^ 

Substances, qualities, actions, communities and particula- 
rities inhere in their substrates, and are manifold. They subsist 
in their substrates through the relation of inherence. They do 
not possess inherence. Nothing subsists in commtmities 
through inherence. Though there are many kinds of non- 
existence, substances, qualities, actions, communities and parti- 

p. 16. 

Samavayasya samavayantarabhave’pi svabhavata evadharasanni- 
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cularities are many positive entities. They are not negative in 
character. There are many substances, qualities, actions, 
communities and particularities, which are different from one 
another. They are different from inherence. 

Qualities, actions, communities, particularities and in- 
herence are devoid of qualities and actions. They are qualified 
by the non-existence of qualities and actions. These two 
characters are their similarities. 

Substances, qualities and actions are related to Being, 
possessed of higher and lower communities, expressed by the 
term ‘objects* (artha), and capable of producing merits and 
demerits. These are their similarities. Being inheres in 
them. They exist through their relation to Being. They are 
the causes of assimilation and discrimination. They are the 
substrates of higher and lower generalities. The genus of 
substance inheres in substances. The genus of earth inheres in 
earthy substances. The genus of quality inheres in qualities. 
The genus of colour inheres in colours. The genus of action 
inheres in actions. The genus of upward motion inheres in 
upward motions. Substances, qualities and actions are called 
‘objects* in a special sense. They are causes of merits and 
demerits. The same substance produces merit, when it is given 
as charity. It produces demerit, when it is stolen. The same 
quality, conjunction, produces merit and demerit. Conjunction 
with a pure substance produces merit. Conjunction with an 
impure substance produces demerit. The same movement, viz,, 
going produces merit or demerit. Going to a holy place pro- 
duces merit. Going to a tavern to drink liquor produces 
demerit. So substances, qualities and actions have the power 
of producing merits and demerits. Commimities are eternal and 
inactive, and therefore incapable of producing merits and 
demerits, which are non-eternal. They can only determine the 
nature of their substrates, substances, qualities and actions. 

The substances, which have their causes, are non-eternal 
and produced. They are produced in the sense that they owe 
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their existence to their causes. Being produced does not con- 
sist in inherence in the cause or in inherence of Being in a 
previously non-existent thing. Destruction ias produced. But 
it does not inhere in its cause. Nor is there inherence of Being 
in a previously non-existent thing in it.^^® Being produced 
consists in emergence into existence of a non-existent entity, 
Non-eternality consists in transition from existence to non- 
existence.^^® It consists in destruction of essential nature. 

It is not liability to production and destruction. Prior negation 
is not produced. But it is non-etemal,^^^ 

Substances, qualities other than the magnitudes of atoms 
and dyads, ubiquity of ether, time, space and self, the last 
sound, the magnitude of manas, remoteness and proximity, and 
actions are causes. Substances are the inherent cause. 
•Qualities and actions are the non-inherent cause. Substances, 
^qualities and actions are causes other than efficient causes. 

Non-etemal substances, qualities and actions reside in sub- 
stances. This is their similarity. Eternal substances do not 
reside in other substances. But non-etemal composite sub- 
stances reside in their component parts. Qualities and actions 
reside in substances, which are their substrates,^^® 

Community, particularity and inherence are self-subsistent 
•(svatmasattva) , indicated by knowledge, neither effects nor 
causes, devoid of higher and lower communities, eternal, and 
unnameable as ‘objects^ (artha).*^^ They are self-subsistent, 
•devoid of community, and unrelated to Being. Their self- 
subsistence consists in their being devoid of Being, which is 
the highest genus. They do not exist through relation to 
Being/^® Their existence is proved by distinct kinds of know- 
ledge. Community is proved by assimilative knowledge. Parti- 
cularity is proved by discriminative knowledge. Inherence is 


NK., p. 18. Karyatvanityatve karanavatam eva, PBh., p. 17. 
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proved by the knowledge ‘this subsists in that*/^® They are 
beginningiess and unproduced. If they were produced, they 
would lose their essential nature. If communities were pro- 
duced, individuals would be their inherent causes, and they 
would have origin and destruction like individuals, differ with, 
different individuals, and thus cease to be common to many 
individuals. Thus if a community were produced, it would 
lose its essential nature. Community is eternal. It is related to* 
the individuals, which are produced and destroyed. Particu- 
larity which resides in eternal substances, is eternal. 
Inherence also is not produced, since it is neither preceded nor 
succeeded by anything, nor co-existent with an5d:hing. If in- 
herence of a cloth were produced before production of a cloth,, 
how could a relation exist without a relatum coming into 
existence? If inherence were produced along with the cloth,, 
then the cloth would not inhere in the yams. If inherence 
were produced after production of the cloth, then also the 
cloth would not inhere in a substrate. A composite substance, 
which is produced, cannot exist without a substrate. Therefore 
inherence is not produced. Community, particularity and 
inherence are neither inherent nor non-inherent causes. But 
they are the ejficient causes of their cognitions. They are not 
causes of entities other than their own characters.^®®' 
Community, particularity and inherence are devoid of com- 
munity. They have no higher and lower genera. Community 
is devoid of community. If it had a community, it would lead 
to infinite regress. Particularity is the final distinctive feature 
of an eternal individual. If it had a community, that would 
contradict its nature. Inherence is one, and therefore cannot 
have community.^®^ Community, particularity and inherence 
are not produced, and therefore are not destroyed. Therefore 
they are eternal. They are not ‘objects^ in a technical sense 
according to the Vai&§ika. They are independent of causes.^®^ 
The nine substances, earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, self and manas have the genus of substance, produce 
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effects inhering in them, possess qualities, are not destroyed by 
their causes and effects, and possess final particularities.^^® The 
genus of substance inheres in them. They produce effects, 
which inhere in them. They are their inherent causes. They 
are endued with qualities. But qualities are not inherent causes. 
Nor are they endued with qualities. Substances are not des- 
troyed by their causes and effects. Eternal substances are not 
destroyed by their causes and effects. They are unproduced 
and indestructible. Non-eternal substances are produced and 
destroyed. But they are not destroyed by their causes. They 
are destroyed by their effects. This is the distinction between 
them. But a quality is sometimes destroyed by its cause, and 
sometimes by its effect. The last sound is destroyed by the 
preceding sound, which is its cause. The first sound is des- 
troyed by the second sound, which is its effect. An action 
also is destroyed by a subsequent conjunction, which is its 
effect. Only eternal substances have particularities, which 
inhere in them. Composite substances have no particularities. 
The entities other than substances have no particularities. 
Visvanatha mentions possession of spatial and temporal 
remoteness and proximity, corporeality, velocity, and action 
as the similarities of the nine substances.**®* 

The substances other than composite substances do not 
reside in substrates, are eternal, and possess particularities.^®^ 
But the composite substances inhere in their component parts, 
are non-etemal, and devoid of particularities. The eternal 
substances have the other similarities of the nine substances. 
They possess the genus of substance, produce effects in them- 
selves, possess qualities, are not destroyed by causes and effects, 
and possess particuletrities.'*®® 

Earth, water, fire, air, self and manas are many and 
possess the lower genera. Each of them has many individuals, 
which are different from one another. The genus of earth 
inheres in earthy substances. The genus of water inheres in 
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watery substances. The genus of fire inheres in fiery sub- 
stances. The genus of air inheres in airy substances. The 
genus of self inheres In many individual selves. The genus of 
manas inheres in many internal organs. So they possess the 
lower genera.^^® They have also faculty (samskiha). Earth, 
water, fire, air and manas have velocity. The self has im- 
pressions of past experiences.*^^ 

Earth, water, fire, air, and manas have power of action or 
movement, corporeality, remoteness, proximity, and velocity. 
They are capable of upward movement and the like. Corpo- 
reality is non-ubiquity or limited magnitude.*^^ Remoteness, 
proximity, and velocity inhere in them. Velocity is different 
from mere continuity of motion. Action is physical motion, 
Ether, time, space and self are ubiquitous, of the largest 
magnitude, and in conjunction with all corporeal substances. 
They are inactive or motionless and incapable of moving to all 
places. They are ubiquitous in this sense. They have the 
largest magnitude. They are not limited by finite magnitudes. 
All corporeal substances, which are of limited magnitudes, and 
eome into conjunction with one another, are co-existent with 
the ubiquitous substances. Ether, time, space and self are not 
substarates of corporeal substances. Still they may be figura- 
tively said to be their substrates, because they are substrates of 
all conjunctions of corporeal substances.**^* They are devoid 
of motion, remoteness, proximity, and velocity. **^^ 

Earth, water, fire, air and ether are the physical elements, 
material causes of the external sense-organs, and are endued 
with specific qualities, which are perceptible through the specific 
sense-organs.**^^ The olfactory organ is made of earth. The 
gustatory organ is made of water. The visual organ is made of 
light. The tactual organ is made of air. The auditory organ 
is in the nature of ether limited by the ear-hole. Smell is the 
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specific quality of earth ; taste, of water ; colour, of fire ; touch, 
of air ; and sound, of ether. Smell is perceived by the olfactory 
organ. Taste is perceived by the gustatory organ. Colour is 
perceived by the visual organ. Touch is perceived by the 
tactual organ. Sound is perceived by the auditory organ 

Earth, water, fire and air are the material causes of the 
substances, which are produced, and have the quality of touch. 
They are the material causes of bodies and sense-organs. The 
atoms of earth, water, fire and air have atomic magnitude. The 
other gross earthy, watery, fiery, and aerial substances have 
intermediate finite magnitudes. They have elasticity also.^*^ 

Earth, water and fire are perceptible through the external 
sense-organs. They are endued with colour and fluidity. They 
are of limited magnitude. So they are perceptible through the 
external sense-organs.**^® Earth and fire have acquired 
fluidity.^'^® Water has natiural fluidity. 

Earth and water have weight and taste. They have 
weight, which produces falling. They have sweet and other 
tastes. They have colour which is not bright. 

Earth, water, fire, air, ether and self have specific qualities.^®* 
Earth has smell ; water, taste ; light, colour ; air, touch ; ether, 
sound ; and self, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, impression, merit and demerit. They have perceptible 
qualities. Only impression, merit and demerit are imper- 
ceptible. 

Earth, water and self have fotuteen qualities. Earth has 
colour, taste, smell, touch, number, magnitude, distinctness, con- 
junction, disjimction, remoteness, proximity, weight, fluidity, 
and velocity. Water has colour, taste, touch, number, magni- 
tude, distinctness, conjimction, disjunction, remoteness, proxi- 
mity, weight, fluidity, viscidity, and velocity. The self has 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, impression,. 
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merit, demerit, number, magnitude, distinctness, conjunction, 
and disjunction.^®^ 

Ether and self have specific qualities, which are transitory 
nnd confined to a particular place. Ether has sound, which is 
transient, and exists in a particular place. A self has cognition, 
which is transient, and exists in connection with a particular 
body. Though ether and self are of the greatest magnitude, 
their qualities exist in particular places and are quickly des- 
troyed.^^^ 

Space and time have the five generic qualities of number, 
magnitude, distinctness, conjunction and disjunction. They are 
the efl&cient causes of all effects.^®^ Particular causes produce 
particular effects in particular places and at particular times. 
They do not produce their effects in other places and at other 
times. So the time qualified by the particular causes and the 
space qualified by them are their auxiliary efficient causes. 
The yarns are the material or inherent cause of a cloth. Their 
conjunction is its non-inherent cause. Time and space qualified 
by the yams are their efficient causes. If they were not so, 
the yams would produce a cloth at any time and in any place. 
But particular causes never produce their specific effects at any 
time and in any place.'*^® No effect is produced independently 
of space and time. If an effect is produced in one place at a 
particular time, it is not produced in another place at another 
time. So space and time are the conditions of the production 
of all effects as their abodes. A self also is an efficient cause 
of all effects, which produce pleasure and pain in it according 
to its merits and demerits. But it is not their abode, whereas 
space and time are the efficient causes of the production of 
all effects as their abodes (adhara).*^* 

Earth and fire have acquired fluidity. Though butter is 
earthy, it becomes fluid when it is heated. Though gold is 
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fiery, it becomes fluid when it is intensely heated. Water has 
natural fluidity. But earth and fire have acquired fluidity.^^® 
Quality and action are devoid of quality and action.^®® 

The similarities of some are the dissimilarities of others. 
Earth has smell as a special quality. Water, fire, air and ether 
^re devoid of smell. Earth and water have weight and taste. 
Fire, air and ether are devoid of weight and taste. Earth, water, 
fire, air, ether, time, space, and manas are unconscious, and 
serve the ends of the self. All substances except water are 
devoid of viscidity and natural fluidity. All substances except 
fire are devoid of heat and power of combustion. Water, fire 
and air have touch, which is not due to heating. Water and 
fire have colour, which is not due to heating. Time, space 
and manas are devoid of special qualities. Air, ether, space, 
time and manas are imperceptible and supersensible. Self and 
manas can produce pleasme and pain in conjunction with a 
body, which is their non-inherent cause. They are the sub- 
strates of the conjunction, which is the non-inherent cause of 
the experience of pleasure and pain. Air, ether, time, space, 
self and manas are devoid of colour. Ether, time, space, self, 
und manas are devoid of touch. Time, space, self, and manas 
are not physical elements. 

28. The Vaisc^ka theory of Asatkuryavdda and 
criticism of Satkdryavdda. 

The Vaij^ika recognizes three kinds of causes, material 
or inherent cause (samavayi karana), non-material or non-inherent 
cause (asamavayi karana), and efl&cient cause (nimitta karana). 
Substances are inherent causes. Qualities and actions are non- 
inherent causes. Substances cannot be non-inherent causes. 
Qualities and actions cannot be inherent causes. Substances 
qualities and actions have the common characteristic of being 
causes other than efficient causes. A cause is what produces an 
effect. A material or inherent cause is what produces an effect 
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which inheres in it. Clay is the material cause of a pot which in- 
heres in it. A non-material cause is what produces an efEect and- 
is proximate to the material cause. The yarns are the material 
cause of a cloth. Conjunction of the yams is its non-material 
cause. Both conjunction and the cloth inhere in the yams* 
An efficient cause is different from a material cause and a non- 
material cause. A weaver is the efficient cause of a cloth.^*^ 

According to the Samkhya, an effect pre-exists (sat) in 
the cause for the following reasons. A non-existent entity 
is never found to be produced, A sky-flower is a non- 
entity ; it can never be produced. Oil is crushed out of mustard,, 
because it pre-exists in it. The effect is pre-existent in the 
cause, which is existent, because the effect partakes in the nature 
of its cause. Further, the effect is produced out of its material 
cause to which it is related. An effect unrelated to its material 
cause cannot be produced ; and a relation between a material 
cause and an effect is possible, only if both are existent at the 
same time. So the effect must pre-exist in its material cause 
in order to be related to it. If an effect unrelated to its material 
cause is produced, then any effect can be produced out of any 
cause. Further, the Samkhya asks whether a cause, which has 
capacity for producing an effect, produces it, or whether a 
cause, which has no capacity for producing an effect, produces 
it. In the second alternative, any cause would produce any 
effect, which is absurd ! In the first alternative, does its capacity 
for producing an effect operate always or at some time? If it 
always operates, then it would always produce the effect. If it 
operates at some time, then the effect must exist in it, on which 
it operates. Power acts on an entity which exists. It cannot 
act upon a non-existent entity. Therefore the effect must pre- 
exist in its material cause ; it cannot exist apart from its material 
cause. 

Sridhara criticizes the Samkhya doctrine of Satkaryavada* 
He asks why a cloth is not perceived though the yarns, its mate- 
rial cause, are present, if a cloth pre-exists in its constituent yams. 
If it is said to be not perceived because of its unmanifestness 

*** KaryotpMakatvam karapatvam. Svasamavetakaryotpadakatvam 
samavayik^a:^atvam. Samavayikarapapratyasanaam avadhrtasamar- 

Ubhayaviparltatvam nimittakaranatvam* 

p. 143; SK., 9; HIP., ii, pp. 3-10. 
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(anabhivyaktatva), what is the nature of its unmanifestness ? 
If it is the absence of practical efficiency or power of pro- 
ducing an effect which is capable of being perceived, then 
practical efficiency of the effect is non-existent in the cause at 
first, and then comes into existence. This amounts to the 
admission that an effect is not existent in its cause (asatkarya- 
vMa). It may be argued that a cloth is not perceived in the 
yams because the activity of an agent, a weaver, is not present. 
This is not right. Even if the activity of the weaver is present, 
a cloth is not perceived in the yarns. It may be argued that a 
cloth is not perceived in the yams, because the activity of the 
cause (karanavyapara) is present but unmanifested, which 
becomes perceptible when it is manifested by the causal 
conditions. If the manifestation of the activity of the cause is 
said to be unmanifested at first, and then becomes manifest,, 
then the fact that an effect is not first perceived in its material 
cause, and then perceived can be explained only by the assump- 
tion that an effect is non-existent in its material cause and 
then produced out of it. 

The Saihkhya argues that a non-existent thing (e.g., a sky- 
flower) cannot be produced. This argument is wrong. There 
are things of different natures. A sky-flower is absolutely non- 
existent. Jars and the like are non-existent at first, and then 
come into existence. They are non-existent in their material 
causes, and are produced anew out of them. But how can 
they be non-existent and existent both? Sridhara observes that 
there is no self-contradiction in it. They are non-existent at one 
time and existent at another time. But how does a non-existent 
entity become existent? A non-existent entity can be produced 
by an aggregate of proper causal conditions. Though a cloth is- 
non-existent at first, it can be produced out of the yarns when 
they are woven by a weaver in a loom with the aid of a shuttle 
and other auxiliaries. 

The Saihkhya argues that if the effect is not related to the 
cause, any effect would be produced by any cause. This is not 
right. A cloth can be produced by the yarns only, which are 
its material cause. A particular material cause can produce a 
particular effect. The restriction of material causes to parti- 
cular effects depends upon the nature of things (vastusvabhava). 
It does not require pre-existence of particular effects in particular 

26 
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material causes to which they are related. The effects are non- 
existent in their material causes ; they are produced anew out 
of them which have capacity for producing them. That is the 
material cause of an effect, which being present, the effect is 
produced, and which being absent, the effect is not produced.^®"* 
The Samkhya argues that the effect is non-different from 
the cause, and that the effect exists so long as the cause exists. 
This argument is not valid. We perceive that a cause and its 
effect are different from each other in their natiue, power and 
arrangement.^®® The yarns and a cloth are different in their 
nattue and arrangement of their constituent parts, and have 
different powers. We cannot wear threads. But we can wear 
a cloth. If the world is non-different from its cause, viz,, 
prakrti, then it would be imperceptible like prakrt. Therefore 
the effect does not pre-exist in its cause.^®^ 

29. The Vaise§ika criticism of the Mimdmsaka 
doctrine of caused power (sakti). 

The Mimamsaka believes in the existence of causal power 
which is imperceptible. The cause can produce its effect through 
its causal power. Fire has the power of burning, which pro- 
duces the binning of a combustible thing. But Sridhara urges 
that this view is not tenable. He argues, like David Hume, 
that there is no valid means of knowing power, which must, 
therefore, be non-existent. The IMimamsaka may argue thus : 
A fire is perceived to produce burning ; but it is not perceived 
to produce burning in the presence of an unguent. If the per- 
ceptible nature of the fire were the cause of bmning, then even 
in the presence of an unguent, it would bum. But it does not 
burn in its presence. The non-production of burning in its 
presence proves the existence of an imperceptible power in the 
fire, which is counteracted by the unguent. The causal powder 
in the fire is either overpowered or destroyed by this agent. 
It is overpowered where it is liberated by the removal of the 
counteracting agent. It is destroyed where it cannot produce 
burning even after the elimination of the coimteracting agent. 

Karyakara^ayoh svarapa^aktisamsthanabhedasya pratyaksasid- 
dhatvat. NK., p. 144. j j v 
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This argument is wrong. Non-production of burning in the 
presence of an unguent does not prove the existence of an 
imperceptible power in it. Just as a fire is the cause of burn- 
ing, because in its presence there is burning and in its absence 
there is no burning, so the prior non-existence of negative 
conditions or counteracting agents also is the cause of burning. 
The fire is a positive condition of burning. An unguent is a 
negative condition of it. The positive condition must be pre- 
sent, and the negative condition must be absent for the pro- 
duction of burning. The effect (e.g., burning) is not produced, 
when its negative conditions are present. The production of 
the effect is counteracted by the presence of the negative con- 
ditions. Non-production of the effect is due to a defect of the 
collocation of the causal conditions. It is not due to a defect 
of the causal power.^®® A cause is an aggregate of all condi- 
tions, positive conditions being present, and negative conditions 
being absent. The Vaife§ika definition resembles J, S. Mill and 
Bain’s definitions. “A cause is the sum total of the conditions, 
positive and negative taken together.” (Mill), A cause is “the 
entire aggregate of conditions or circumstances requisite to the 
effect.” (Bain), The Mimamsaka may argue that an existent 
cause can produce an effect which becomes existent, but that a 
non-existent cause cannot produce an effect which becomes 
existent. A positive cause can produce a positive effect, but a 
negative cause or condition cannot produce a positive effect. 
Sridhara refutes the validity of this argument. Non-performance 
of daily obligatory duties produces a sin. So a negative entity 
can produce a positive entity. If a sin were not produced 
by the non-performance of daily obligatory duties, no atone- 
ment would have been prescribed for it. It may be argued 
that it is not non-performance of daily obligatory duties that 
produces a sin, but that the performance of other actions does 
so. So the prior non-existence of daily obligatory duties does 
not produce a sin. The prior non-existence of the negative 
conditions is not the cause of an effect. This argument is not 
right. The non-performance of daily obligatory duties is con- 
ducive to the production of a sin. So it can act to produce 
a sin. Hence the absence of negative conditions can contribute 
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to the production of an efEect. It may be argued that if in the 
presence of the negative conditions there is non-production of 
an effect burning), then when the negative conditions are 

counteracted by their negative conditions, there would be non- 
production of the effect, since the prior non-existence of the 
negative conditions ceases to exist. But when a mantra, which 
counteracts production of burning by a fire, is counteracted by 
another mantra, the fire produces burning. So the non-existence 
of negative conditions is not a cause. There is an imperceptible 
power in the cause, which is obstructed by a negative condition, 
and liberated by another condition. So the causal power can- 
not be denied. This argument is wrong. Sometimes the collo- 
cation of positive conditions together with the absence of nega- 
tive conditions is a cause. Sometimes the collocation of positive 
conditions together with some other condition is a cause. There 
is no contradiction in it. The same effect is found to be pro- 
duced by different collocations of causal conditions. Fire is 
produced by friction of two pieces of wood. It is also produced 
by concentration of the sun on a particular kind of gem (surya- 
kanta). There is plurality of causes. So the assumption of 
power in a cause is not justified. 

30. The Different Kinds of Qualities. 

Kanada mentions seventeen qualities, viz., colour, taste, 
smell, touch, number, magnitude, distinctness, conjunction, dis- 
junction, remoteness, nearness, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion and effort or volition. Pra&stapada adds seven more 
qualities, viz., heaviness, fluidity, viscidity, faculty, merit, 
demerit and sound. Some add lightness, hardness and soft- 
ness. Some add laziness. But these fotu are not separate quali- 
ties. Lightness is the contradictory of heaviness. Laziness is 
the contradictory of effort or volition. Softness and hardness 
are different degrees of conjunction. Thus there are only 
twenty four qualities. Demerit is not mere absence of merit. 
It is a positive quality. Pain is not mere absence of pleasure. 
It is a positive quality. Nearness is not mere absence of remote- 
ness. It is a positive quality. Disjunction is not mere absence 


«»NK., pp. 144-46. 
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of conjunction. It is a positive quality. So these qualities 
should be distinctly mentioned. 

Qualities are divided into general (samanya) and special 
{vaise§ika). (1) General qualities are those which abide in two 
or more substances jointly. Ntimber, magnitude, distinctness, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, nearness, derived fluidity, 
gravity and velocity are general qualities. (2) Special qualities 
are those which abide in one substance only at the same time, 
and not in two or more substances jointly. Colour, taste, smell, 
touch, viscidity, natural fluidity, cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, faculty, and sound are 
special qualities. Qualities are further divided into (1) those 
which are perceptible through one external sense-organ, e.g., 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and odour ; (2) those which are 
perceptible through two external sense-organs, e.g., number, 
magnitude, distinctness, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, 
nearness, fluidity, viscidity, and velocity ; and (3) those which 
are imperceptible through the external sense-organs, e.g., 
gravity, merit, demerit, and faculty (bhavana). Number, magni- 
tude and the like are perceived through the visual and tactual 
organs. Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition 
are perceptible through the internal organ or manas.”*^® They are 
the qualities of the self (atman). Qualities are divided into 
eternal and non-etemal. The qualities of eternal substance are 
eternal. The qualities of non-etemal substances are non-etemal. 
Coloiu, taste, odour, touch, remoteness, nearness, gravity, 
fluidity, viscidity, and velocity are qualities of corporeal sub- 
stances (murtaguna). Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
merit, demerit, and sound are qualities of incorporeal substances 
(amurtaguna) . Number, magnitude, distinctness, conjunction 
and disjunction are qualities of both corporeal and incorporeal 
substances (murtamurtaguna).^^^ Conjrmction, disjunction, 
duality and other numbers, and distinctness between two or 
more substances are qualities which reside in many substances 
(anekasritaguna). The remaining qualities e.g*, colour, taste, 
odour, touch, sound, oneness (niunber), distinctness (of one 
substance), remoteness, nearness, cognition, pleasure, pain. 


Preface to TSG. by Bodas and Athalye, pp. 83-84. 

^""PBh., pp. 95-96. pp. 95-97. PBh., p. 95. 
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desire, aversion, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, faculty, merit and 
demerit are qualities which reside in one substance (ekadravya- 
vrtti)/"" 

Colour which is not due to heat, taste, odour, touch, magni- 
tude, oneness (number), distinctness of one substance, gravity, 
fluidity, viscidity, and velocity are preceded by the like qualities 
of the material cause. The colour of a cloth is due to the colour 
of its constituent yams. But cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, volition, merit, demerit, faculty, and sound are not 
preceded by the like qualities of the material cause. 
Colomr, taste, odour, touch other than hot, sound, dimension, 
oneness, distinctness of one substance, and viscidity produce the 
like qualities. Taste produces taste ; smell produces smell ; 
touch produces touch ; sound produces sound in its own sub- 
strate. But pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition produce 
unlike qualities. Pleastire produces desire ; pain produces aver- 
sion ; desire and aversion produce volition ; volition produces 
action. Conjunction, disjunction, number, gravity, fluidity, hot 
touch, cognition, merit, demerit, and impression (samsk^a) 
produce like and unlike qualities. A prior conjunction pro- 
duces a subsequent conjunction, and conjunction of two sub- 
stances produces large magnitude. Disjunction produces dis- 
junction and sound. Cognition, pleastue, pain, desire, aversion, 
faculty, and sound produce qualities in their own substrates. 
Pleasiue is a quality of the self, which produces desire in it. 
Desire abides in the self, which produces volition in it. Colour, 
taste, odour, touch, magnitude, viscidity, and volition produce 
the like qualities in another substance. The colours of the parts 
produce a colour in the composite whole, which is different from 
the parts. A volition in the self produces an action in the body. 
Conjunction, disjunction, number, distinctness of one substance, 
gravity, fluidity, velocity, merit and demerit produce qualities 
in their own substrates and other substances. Merit and demerit 
produce pleasure and pain in the same self. They also produce 
burning in a fire.^^® 

Gravity, fluidity, velocity, volition, merit, demerit, and 
conjunction are the causes of action. Fall is due to gravity. 
Flow is due to fluidity. Velocity produces motion. Volition 
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produces action in the body. Colour, taste, odour, non-'hot 
touch, number, magnitude, distinctness of one substance, visci- 
dity, and sound are non-material causes (asamavayi karana). 
Cognition , pleasure , pain , desire , aversion , volition, merit , 
demerit, and faculty are efficient causes. Conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, hot touch, gravity, fluidity, and velocity are both non- 
material causes and efficient causes. Conjunction of a stick vdth 
a drum is the efficient cause of a sound. Conjunction of the 
drum with ether (aka^) is its non-material cause. The fluidity 
of drops of water is the non-material cause of the fluidity of 
water in a tank. The fluidity of water is the efficient cause of 
the movement of a fish in it. Remoteness, proximity, duality, 
and distinctness of two substances are neither non-material causes 
nor efficient causes. Conjunction, disjunction, sound, and the 
special qualities of the self reside in parts of their substrates* 
A sound is a quality of ether (aka^), which is ubiquitous. But 
it resides in a part of ether where it is produced. It does not 
pervade the whole of it. The remaining qualities pervade their 
substrates. Colour, taste, odour, and touch, which are not due 
to heating, magnitude, oneness, distinctness of one substance, 
natural fluidity, gravity, and viscidity exist so long as their 
substrates exist. But colour, taste and the like due to heating 
are destroyed even when their substrates continue to exist. The 
other qualities are destroyed even when thir substrates exist.'^^^ 
Colour is a special quality, which is perceived by the 
visual organ only. It resides in earth, water and fire. There 
are seven kinds of colour, e.g., white, blue, yellow, red, green, 
brown, and motley. All these qualities reside in earth. Colour 
is produced in earthy substances by the application of heat. 
So their colour is transient. The coloturs of the atoms of water 
and fire are eternal. Those of composite aquous and fiery sub- 
stances are transient. The colour of water is white but not 
bright. The colour of fire is bright white. The colours of all 
produced substances are produced by those of their material 
causes. They are destroyed when their substrates are destroyed. 
Taste is a special quality, which is perceived by the gustatory 
organ only. It resides in earth and water. There are six kinds 
of tastes, viz., sweet, sour, saline, bitter, pungent, and astrin- 
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gent. The tastes of earthy substances are due to the application 
of heat. They are of six kinds. The taste of water is sweet, 
and not due to the application of heat. Tastes of the atoms of 
water are eternal. Those of composite aqueous substances are 
transient. Odour is a special quality, which is perceived by 
the olfactory organ only. It resides in earth only. All odours 
are transient. There are two kinds of odour, agreeable and dis- 
agreeable. The odours of produced substances are produced by 
the odours of their material causes. They are destroyed when 
their substrates are destroyed. The odours in the atoms of earth 
are produced by the application of heat. They are not eternal. 
Touch or temperature is a special quality, which is perceived 
by the tactual organ only. It resides in earth, water, fire and 
uir. There are three kinds of touch, viz,, cold, hot, and neither 
cold nor hot. Water is cold. Fire is hot. Earth and air are 
neither hot nor cold. Hardness, softness and the like reside in 
earth only. Sridhara regards them as particular conjunctions, 
and not as kinds of touch. Temperatures of the atoms of water, 
fire and air are eternal. Those of their composite products are 
non-eternal. Sound is a special quality, which is perceived by 
the auditory organ only. 

Number (sathkhya) is a generic quality (samanya guna). 
It is the cause of mathemetical enumeration. It is the 
cause of the use of one, two, three, etc. Of the numbers, 
unity (ekatva) is eternal in eternal substances, and non-etemal 
in transient substances. An atom is eternal, and its unity is 
eternal. A jar is transient, and its unity is non-eternal. Unity 
inheres in one substance. Duality (dvitva) and higher numbers 
inhere in many substances. Plurality is transient. When we 
perceive a jar, we know its unity. The cognition of umty is 
not objectless. It is a certain knowledge, which must have 
an object. It is not objectless (nirvi§aya). It is not an illusory 
cognition, since it is not contradicted like an illusion. The 
cognition of ‘one jar’ is a determinate cognition (visista 
pratyaya). It is produced by a qualification (vifesana). The 
colour of a jar cannot produce it, since it is produced in the 
absence of its colour. The generic character of a jar (ghatatva) 
cannot produce it, since the cognition of unity is produced by 
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a cloth also. Unity is not a generic character like beinghood 
(satta), since it does not inhere in substances, qualities and 
actions like satta. Unity is a quality, which inheres in a 
substance. It is not the genus of substance (dravyatva), since 
it is not one, eternal, and inherent in many substances. It is 
not non-difference or identity in nature (svarupabheda) as 
Bhu§ana maintains. If unity of a jar consists in its non- 
difference or identity in nature, then unity would not be per- 
ceived in a cloth. So unity is a distinct quality of a substance, 
which produces the cognition of unity. It is not subjective but 
objective. The Vaife§ika is a realist, and recognizes the reality 
of number. It is not a category of thought, but a category of 
reahty. When we perceive a jar, we perceive its unity (ekatva). 
When we perceive another jar, we perceive its xinity. Then 
by the relating activity of thought (apeksabuddhi) we think 
together the two unities, and produce duality. Duality (dvitva) 
and other numbers are produced by discriminative intellect 
(apeksabuddhi). The two jars are the material cause, their 
unities are the non-material cause, and the relating activity 
of thought is the efficient cause of duality. The knowledge of 
all numbers beyond duality is due to the relating activity of 
thought. Duality is not due to difference in nature (svarupa- 
bheda) as Bhu§ana maintains, since difference in nature is 
common to three, four and other ntunbers.^’^® 

Magnitude (parimana) is the specific cause of measurement. 
There are four kinds of magnitude : minuteness, largeness, 
length and shortness. Magnitude is eternal in eternal substances 
and non-etemal in transient substances. The magnitude of 
ether, time, space, and souls is the largest. It is eternal, since 
they are eternal substances. The magnitude of an atom and 
manas is the minutest. It is eternal, since these substances are 
eternal. A composite substance like a jar has medium large- 
ness. The magnitudes of a dyad and a triad are non-etemal, 
since they are composite products. The non-etemal magnitude 
of composite products is determined by the number, magnitude, 
and arrangement of parts.^**^ PluraHty in dyads is produced by 

pp. 111-13; NK., pp. 113^0; KV., pp. 1^-210; VSU., vii. 
2. 1 ; Rasasara, pp. 40-57. Ganitavyavaharahetur gunah samkhya. KV., 
p. 194. Apek§abuddhir eva dvitvader utpadika. Ibid, p. 196. 
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the relating activity of the thought of God. Plurality of dyads 
produces largeness and length in triads, which are produced at 
the same time when their colours and other qualities are pro- 
duced. lyargeness of composite products produced by two or 
more large substances is produced by the large magnitudes of 
their causes. It is not produced by their plurality. Minuteness 
of a dyad is produced by duality of two atoms. Its shortness 
also is produced by its duality. lyargeness and length of a triad 
are produced by plurality, large magnitudes and loose conjunc- 
tion of the homogeneous dyads. Foiu kinds of produced 
magnitudes are destroyed, when their substrates are destroyed.^®^ 

Distinctness (prthaktva) is the quality of a substance, which 
distinguishes it from other substances. It is the basis of dis- 
tinction of things from one another. It is real and objective. 
It is not a mere mental concept. Distinctness inheres in one 
substance, or it inheres in many substances. It is eternal iu 
eternal substances. It is non-etemal in transient substances. 
Distinctness of an atom is eternal, because it is eternal. 
Distinctness of a jar is non-eternal, because it is transient. 
Distinctness of a composite product is produced by its causes. 
It is destroyed when its causes are destroyed. Distinctness 
inhering in two substances is produced by the relating activity 
of thought (apek§abuddhi). It is destroyed when the relating 
activity of thought is destroyed. Sometimes it is destroyed 
when its substrates are destroyed. Distinctness is not mutual 
negation (anyoyabhava) , *A jar is distinct from a cloth. ^ 
*A jar is not a cloth.* These two cognitions are different from 
each other. So their objects must be different from each other. 
Distinctness is a positive quality. It is different from negation. 
Distinctness is not qualifiedness (vaisi^tya). If it were so, then 
Maitra with a staff would be known as distinct from Maitra 
without a staff, ether qualified by a sound would be known 
as distinct from ether without a sound, and the self qualified 
by a cognition would be known as distinct from it without a 
cognition. But these are not facts of experience. So distinct- 
ness is not qualifiedness. Nor is it dissimilarity ( vaidharmya) . 
If it were so, then a dark jar w’ould be known as distinct from 
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the same jar baked red by heat. Nor is distinctness generic 
character (samanya), because community has no limit like dis- 
tinctness. Further, a jar is distinct from a pitcher, though 
they have the same genus. There is not one distinctness. If 
it were one in many distinct substances, it would be a generic 
character (^manya) which is one and inheres in many sub- 
stances. Samanya is the cause of assimilation. But distinct- 
ness is the cause of distinction. Distinctness is different from 
particularity (vi^sa). Distinctness of an eternal substance 
refers to its numerical difference from other substances. But 
particularity of an eternal substance refers to its qualitative 
imiqueness.^®^ 

Conjunction (samyoga) is a quality, which is the cause of 
the knowledge of conjoined substances. It is the union of twa 
substances which existed separately. It subsists in two sub- 
stances, and does not pervade its entire substrates. It subsists 
in parts of its substrates. It is of three kinds : (1) conjunction 
due to the movement of one of the substances conjoined, e.g.^ 
the perching of a flying bird on a fixed pole ; (2) conjunction 
due to the movement of two substances conjoined, e.g., the 
contact of two wrestlers or two sheep fighting with each other ; 
(3) conjunction due to another conjunction, e.g., the contact 
of a body with a tree due to the contact of a hand with the tree. 
Conjunction is partial contact of two substances. It is not total 
interpenetration. It affects only parts of the two substances 
conjoined. It is destroyed by separation or by the destruction 
of its substrates. It is the non-material cause of a composite 
substance. The conjunction of the two halves of a jar directly 
produces a jar. It is the non-material cause of the jar. It is 
the non-material cause of the qualities of the jar. It depends 
upon the colours of the two halves of the jar to produce the 
colours of the jar. So conjunction is an independent non- 
material cause of a composite substance. But it is a dependent 
non-material cause of the qualities and actions of a composite 
substance. Tw^o ubiquitous (vibhu) substances cannot have 
conjunction with each other, because they never exist separately. 
There can be no conjunction of time with space, of ether with 
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Space, or of the self with time. There can be conjunction 
between two substances of limited magnitudes.^®® 

Disjunction (vibhaga) is a quality, which is the pause of 
the knowledge of divided substances. It is separation of the 
two substances, which were conjoined.^®^ It subsists in the two 
substances which are disjoined. It is of three kinds. : (1) dis- 
junction due to the movement of one of the two substances 
disjoined, e^g., disjunction of a bird from a fixed pole, which 
flies away from it ; (2) disjunction due to the movement of the 
two substances disjoined, e.g., disjunction of tv\’o wrestlers or 
two sheep fighting with each other ; (3) disjunction due to 
another disjunction, e.g., disjunction of a body from a tree due 
to disjunction of a hand from the tree. Disjunction due to 
disjunction is of two kinds: (1) disjunction due to disjimction 
of causes only ; (2) disjunction due to disjunction of causes and 
non-causal substances. There is action in one half of a jar. 
Then there is disjunction of two halves of the jar. Then the 
conjunction of the two halves, which produced it, is destroyed. 
Then the jar is destroyed. Then disjunction of the active half 
of the jar with ether (aka^) is produced by the disjunction 
of the two halves of the jar. Then conjunction with aka^ is 
destroyed. Then there is conjunction with a portion of space. 
Then there is destruction of action in one half of the jar. 
Here the disjunction of one half of the jar from aka& is due 
to the disjunction of the two halves from each other, which 
are the material causes of the first disjunction. So they are 
indirectly the material causes of the second disjunction also. 
The second disjunction is due to the disjunction of the material 
causes viz., the two halves of the jar. There is disjunction of 
the body from a tree due to the disjunction of a hand from it, 
which, in its turn, is due to the movement of the hand. The 
movement of the hand subsists in the hand. Disjunction of the 
body from the tree subsists in the body and the tree. So the 
movement of the hand is not the cause of the disjunction of 
the body from the tree, because it does not coinhere in the same 


Apraptayah praptih saihyogah sa ca trividhah anyatarakarmajalh 
ubhayakarmajah samvoga^ ceti. PBh., pp. 139 - 41 ; NK., pp. 141-51 ; 
KV., pp. 220-30; VSU., vii. 2. 9; Rasasara, pp. 71-75; BP., 115; SM., 
pp. 433-35. 
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substrate. Hence the disjunction of a body from a tree due 
to the movement of its hand is due to disjunction of a cause 
and a non-causal substance.^®^ 

Remoteness (paratva) and proximity (aparatva) are the 
causes of the notions of ‘far’ and ‘near’. Each of them is of 
two kinds, spatial and temporal. Spatial remoteness is ex- 
pressed as famess. Spatial proximity is expressed as nearness. 
Temporal remoteness is expressed as oldness. Temporal proxi- 
mity is expressed as youngness. Spatial remoteness involves a 
large number of contacts with space-points between the distant 
object and the body of the person. Spatial proximity involves 
a small number of contacts with space-points between the proxi- 
mate object and the body of the person. Similarly, temporal 
remoteness or oldness involves a large number of contacts with 
time-points between the old object and the body of the person. 
Temporal proximity or youngness involves a small number of 
contacts with time-points between the young object and the 
body of the person. An object is remote in relation to a 
proximate object. An object is near in relation to a remote 
object. An object is old in relation to a young object. An 
object is young in relation to an old object. Remoteness and 
proximity are relative to each other. They depend upon the 
relating activity of thought (apeksabhuddhi). Prasastapada does 
not regard them as ultimate qualities of things. They are des- 
troyed when the relating activity of thought is destroyed. 

Gravity (gurutva) is a quality of earth and water, by virtue 
of which they tend to fall to the ground. Falling is due to 
gravity when conjunction, velocity and effort are absent. It is 
eternal in atoms of earth and water. It is non-etemal in the 
composite earthy and watery substances. Fluidity (dravatva) 
is the cause of flowing. It exists in three substances. It is of 
two kinds, natural and acquired. Natural fluidity is a quality 
of water. Acquired fluidity is the quality of earth and fire or 
light. Natural fluidity is eternal in atoms of water, and non- 
etemal in composite watery substances. Acquired fluidity of 
earth and fire is due to conjimction with heat. Gold and butter 

pp. 151-52; NK., pp. 154-64; KV., pp. 230-49; BP., 119-20; 
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become fluid in contact with fire. Viscidity (sneha) is oiliness. 
It is a special quality of water, by virtue of which particles of 
a substance come together and form a lump. Powder of parched 
gram mixed with water forms a liunp owing to oiliness of 
water.^^^ 

Faculty (samskara) is of three kinds; (1) velocity (vega) ; 
(2) disposition or impression (bhavana) ; and (3) elasticity 
(sthitisthapakata). Velocity is the cause of motion. It keeps 
a thing in motion. It exists in earth, water, hght, air, and 
manas. Disposition exists in the finite souls only. It is pro- 
duced by apprehension. It is the cause of recollection. 
Elasticity exists in some tangible substances. It is the quahty 
of a substance, which makes it revert to its original state even 
when disturbed. The bow reverts to its original state by virtue 
of its elasticity when an arrow is discharged from it. Elasticity 
is the quality of the substances which are subject to contrac- 
tion and expansion. Rubber is elastic. Elasticity is eternal in 
eternal substances and non-eternal in transient substances. 
When an arrow is discharged from a bow by a person with an 
effort or volition, the arrow is the material cause of its motion, 
impetus is its non-material cause, and volition and gravity are 
its efficient causes. The first motion in the arrow produces 
velocity in it. The velocity produces the second motion in it. 
Velocity is its non-material cause. The arrow is its material 
cause. Strong impetus is its efficient cause. Cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, disposition, merit and 
demerit are the special qualities of the finite souls. They will 
be considered in connection with the self. 


IV 

The Philosophy of the Atman. 

31. The Proofs for the existence of the Finite Self (Atman) 
and plurality of Finite Souls. 

The self (atman) is too subtle to be perceived. It cannot 
be perceived through the external sense-organs. It is an object 

263-66. 
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‘Of inference. First, the finite self (atman) is inferred from the 
perception of sound and the other sensible qualities as its sub- 
stratum. Perception is knowledge or consciousness. It is pro- 
duced by the intercourse of the external sense-organs with 
certain external objects. Sound is perceived through the 
auditory organ. Colour is perceived through the visual organ. 
Different sensible qualities are perceived through the different 
^ense-organs, which are the instruments (karana) of knowledge. 
Knowledge as an effect must have a material cause. The finite 
self (atman) is its material cause in which it inheres.^®® Con- 
sciousness is not the quality of an object, because even when 
an object is not present, there is recollection of it. So recollec- 
tion is not produced by the object.**®® Hence consciousness can- 
not be a quality of an object. The body cannot be the sub- 
strate of consciousness. Consciousness cannot be a special 
quality of the body, since it is not found in a dead body. A 
special quality of a substance subsists in it so long as it conti- 
nues to exist. A body continues to exist when it becomes dead ; 
but consciousness ceases to exist in it. So consciousness is not 
its special quality. The material causes of the body are un- 
conscious. So the body must be unconscious. If the ingredients 
of the body are assumed to be conscious, then there is a plura- 
lity of knowers (jnatrbahutva) in the same body, and hence 
there cannot be a imity of bodily action to realize a common 
^nd. So the body cannot be the substrate of consciousness. 
If the body which is produced by material ingredients, like a 
jar, were conscious, then a jar also would be conscious. But 
a jar is not conscious. So the body also cannot be conscious. 
The sense-organs also are not the substrates of consciousness. 
Even when they are destroyed, there is recollection of objects 
perceived through them in the past. Further, they are the 
instruments (karana) of knowledge, and cannot be the know- 
ing agents (karta). The internal organ, manas, which is eternal, 
and apprehends all objects, may be said to be conscious. If it 
perceives colours, sounds, tastes, odours and the like with the 
aid of an internal organ, it is nothing but the self (atman). 
If it does not depend upon an internal organ, then it would 

Indriyartli^rasiddliirindriyarthebhyo’arth^tarasya hetuh. VS,, 
iii. !. 2. VSU., iii. 1. 2. 
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have simultaneous perception of colours, sounds, odours, tastes, 
heat and cold in the presence of the proper objects acting upon 
the sense-organs, and it would have simultaneous recollections 
in the absence of an atomic internal organ. But, in fact, there 
are neither simultaneous recollections nor simultaneous per- 
ceptions of the sensible qualities. Further, the manas is an 
organ (karana) of knowledge, and cannot be the knowing agent* 
It is an atomic internal organ of knowledge. Knowledge is 
an effect. So it must have a material cause. The body, the 
sense-organs, and the manas cannot be its material cause. 
Therefore, by elimination, the self (atman) must be its mate- 
rial cause. The finite soul must be the substrate of conscious- 
ness. Secondly, the activity of the sense-organs (karana) re- 
quires an agent (karta) who uses them in order to know objects, 
even as an instrument (e.g,, an axe) requires an agent to use it. 
The body, the sense-organs, and the manas cannot be the 
agent, since they are unconscious. They themselves are the 
instruments of experience. They require the finite self 
(atman) as the agent who uses them as organs of experience.^® ^ 
Thirdly, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition are quali- 
ties. They are not qualities of the body or the sense-organs. 
They are not perceived by the external sense-organs. They 
persist even when the external senses are destroyed. They are 
always appropriated by the self. They are experienced as 
belonging to the ego. ‘I feel pleasure’. ‘I feel pain’. ‘I feel 
desire’. ‘I feel aversion’. ‘I will to act’. So they cannot be 
the qualities of the body and the sense-organs. Ego-conscious- 
ness refers to the self, and not to the body and its senses. The 
same self has apprehension, recollection, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion and volition, which cannot belong to the body or its 
sense-organs. Further, pleasure and pain are felt in connec- 
tion with different parts of the body. T feel pleasure in the 
foot’. T feel pain in the head’. So pleasure and pain are not 
special qualities of the body and the sense-organs. Special 
qualities of a substance pervade the entire body of it. Colour 
subsists in a substance entirely. Pleasure and pain do not 
subsist in the entire body. So they cannot be its special quality. 
Pleasure and pain are not always experienced while the body 

Vasyadinam iva karariaiiam kartrprayojyatvadarsanat prasadlia- 
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lasts. So they are not its special qualities. They are not 
perceived through the external sense-organs like colour and 
temperature of the body. They are not imperceptible like its 
gravity. They are perceived through the manas. So they are 
not special qualities of the body. They are the qualities of the 
finite self (atman).^®^ Fourthly, recollection and recognition 
prove the existence of the self. An object is perceived. The 
perception produces an impression (samskara), which produces 
a recollection of it. The perception, the impression and the 
recollection must inhere in the same substratum. The self is 
the substratum of all these qualities. The same self remembers 
an object, which it perceived in the past, and retained it in the 
form of an impression. Recollection proves the unity and 
identity of a finite soul. Recognition also proves the perma- 
nence and identity of the self. ‘This is that Devadatta*. The 
self perceived Devadatta in the past, and recognizes him at 
present. It is the same self that perceived him and recognizes 
him. There is unity and identity of the self. If the self were 
a series of momentary cognitions as the Buddhist holds, re- 
collection and recognition would not be possible. An object 
perceived by a momentary past cognition cannot be remem- 
bered by a momentary future cognition. If it were possible, 
then an object perceived by Caitra would be remembered by 
Maitra. A series of momentary cognitions cannot account for 
recollection and recognition, which presuppose a permanent 
entity. The Alayavijnana also cannot account for them, since 
it is a series of momentary self-cognitions as distinguished front 
momentary object-cognitions. If it is supposed to be permanent,, 
then it is identical with the self (atman). But the Buddhist 
does not believe in the permanent self. Cognitions are qualities. 
They cannot be the qualities of cognitions. The substrate 
(gunin) of qualities must be different from them (guna). 
Momentary cognitions are the qualities of the permanent self.**®^ 
Fifthly, the vital acts of inspiration and expiration, the opening 
and the closing of the eyes, the growth of the body, self- 

Sukhaduhkhecchaprayantais ca gunair giinyanumiyate. Te ca na 
sarirendriyagunah. Kasmat? Ahahkarenaikavakyatabhavat pradesa- 
vrttitvM avavad dravyabhavitvad bahyendriyapratyak^atvacca. PBh., pi. 
70. NK., pp. 94-05; KV., pp, 136-41. 

Smrtisamskaranubhavah samana^rayah. KV., p. 129. 
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recuperation of wounds, the movement of the manas, and the 
impulsion of the sense-organs prove the existence of the self/®® 
These vital acts are not due to the vital forces only, but to 
the voluntary direction of the self. The growth of plant bodies 
and self-recuperation of their injuries are due to the voluntary 
action of God who animates and directs them.^®® Tife and its 
acts, growth of the body, inhalation and exhalation in deep 
sleep, self-reparation of injuries and the like, depend upon a 
kind of volition (jivanayoniprayatna) of the self. It is the self 
that directs the manas to apprehend its qualities, and to come 
into conjunction with the sense-organs to apprehend their 
objects successively. The self impels the sense-organs to func- 
tion towards their proper objects. It is the agent that makes 
use of the manas and the external senses to perceive its quali- 
ties and those of external objects.^®^ Lastly, apperception 
proves the existence of the self. Colours, sounds, tastes, odours 
and temperatures of an object are perceived through the diffe- 
rent sense-organs. Some of its qualities are remembered. They 
are combined into a single experience and referred to an ex- 
ternal object by the self by its synthetic act of apperception. 
The self is like a person who perceives different objects through 
many windows of a room. A mango is perceived through the 
visual organ. Its taste is remembered. Then the mouth waters. 
It is the self that perceives the colour and shape of the 
mango through the visual organ, and remembers its taste. The 
recollection of its taste makes the mouth water. The synthetic 
act of apperception is the function of the self.^®® These are the 
arguments for the existence of one’s own self. The following 
argument is given for the existence of another self. The 
voluntary actions of a body, which realize good and avoid 
evil, prove the existence of another self which directs the body, 
even as the movements of a chariot are guided by a charioteer. 
A self has knowledge of good and evil. It consciously and 
volimtarily directs its body to execute the movements, which 

Rra^apananimesonmesajivanamanogatindriyantaravikarah sukha- 
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are conducive to the realization of the good and the avoidance 
of evil. The voluntary movements for the achievement of a 
good and the avoidance of an evil are the outward expressions 
of the volitions of a self. Thus we infer the existence of other 
finite souls after the analogy of our own souls.^®® 

The Vaisesika recognizes the plurality of finite souls, 
which is inferred from the variety of experiences and condi- 
tions of different souls. Some are happy while others are 
miserable. Some are bound while others are liberated. These 
differences in the status of individuals prove the existence of 
many souls. The plurality of finite souls is confirmed by the 
Vedas also. The Upani§ads speak of two beautiful birds residing 
in the same tree, one enjoying the sweet fruit thereof, and the 
other merely looking on. They speak of the finite soul and 
the infinite soul residing in the same body, the finite soul being 
subject to happiness and misery, and the infinite soul, the 
inner controller, being a mere spectator without experiencing 
its happiness and misery. They advocate difference betw^een 
the finite souls and the infinite soul.^®^ The Upani^adic texts 
emphasizing the identity of the finite soul with the infinite soul 
is intended to convey similarity (stoiya) but not identity 
(abheda) between them. If there were only one soul, the 
bondage of one would lead to the bondage of others, and the 
liberation of one would lead to the liberation of others. Each 
soul reaps the consequences of its own actions. It continues 
its identity in the midst of all its experiences. It transmigrates 
from one body to another to exhaust its own merits and 
demerits. Even in the state of liberation the finite soul retains 
its integrity, and is not merged in God. Each soul has its 
particularity (vise^) by virtue of which it is distinguished from 
the other souls and God. Each soul is eternal, and its vi^§a is 
eternal. The pluralistic bias of the Vai&§ika leads it to 
recognize the plurality of finite souls as ultimate. 

The Advaita Vedanta urges that the differences in the 
status of individuals can be accounted for by the plurality of 
empirical selves (jivatman), though the ontological Self (atman) 

Pravrttinivrtti ca pratyagatmani drste paratra Imgain. VS., iii. 
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is one. The Self is one. But the empirical selves limited by 
ignorance (avidya) are many. Sridhara asks : To whom does 
avidya belong? Does it belong to Brahman or to the jivas or 
finite souls ? Brahman is by nature eternally pure and 
enlightened, and cannot, therefore, be subject to avidya. If the 
jivas are subject to avidya, then there is mutual dependence. 
The jivas depend upon avidya for their very existence, since 
they are Brahman or eternal consciousness limited by avidya. 
Avidya abides in the jivas which are subject to it. This is 
mutual dependence. The Advaita Vedanta may argue that 
there is a beginningless series of avidya and jivas mutually 
causing each other like a beginningless series of seeds and 
sprouts causing each other. Sridhara contends that individual 
seeds are causes of individual sprouts, which are causes of 
other seeds, which are real, but that avidya and jivas are not 
ontologically real, which cannot, therefore, be related to each 
other by mutual causality. If the jivas are assumed to be 
ontologically real and eternal like Brahman without origin and 
end, then monism of the Advaita Vedanta is undermined. If 
there is one ontological Self, then the variety of individual 
experiences cannot be accounted for. Hence the plurality of 
finite souls must be admitted.®®^ 

32. The Qualities of the Finite Souls. 

Knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, 
merit, demerit, and disposition or impression are the special 
qualities of the finite self (atman). Number, magnitude, dis- 
tinctness, conjunction and disjxmction are its generic qualities. 
Knowledge (buddhi) is the manifestation or apprehension of 
objects. It is a quality of the self. The Sarhkhya and the 
Yoga regard buddhi as an unconscious modification of prakrti, 
the root-evolvent, in which the conscious self (puru§a) is 
reflected. When buddhi catches the reflection of the self, it is 
intelligized, as it were, and appears to be conscious. This 
Saihkhya-Yoga view is wrong. Buddhi is apprehension or 
consciousness of objects. It is not an unconscious substance. 
It is a quality of the self. Knowledge, cognition and apprehen- 
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sion are synonymous. There are an infinite number of 
cognitions, which apprehend an infinite variety of objects. But 
knowledge is mainly of two kinds, valid knowledge (vidya) 
and invahd knowledge (avidya). Valid knowledge is of four 
kinds, Diz., perception, inference, recollection, and super- 
normal occult perception. Invalid knowledge is of four kinds, 
viz., doubt, illusion, indefinite knowledge (anadhyavasaya), 
and dream. These have already been considered. Pleasure 
(sukha) is an agreeable feeling produced by the intercourse of 
the sense-organs with desirable objects, conjunction of the 
self with manas, and merit. Garlands, sandal-paste, women 
and the like produce sensuous pleasure. Rational happiness is 
produced by the conquest of passions, contentment, absence of 
greed, and knowledge of the self. Pleasure and happiness are 
expressed in brightness of the eyes and the face. Retrospective 
pleasure is due to the recollection of past objects. Prospective 
pleasure is due to the anticipation of future objects. Pleasure 
is not mere negation of pain. It is a positive feeling of enjoy- 
ment. Pain is a disagreeable feeling. It is produced by the 
intercourse of undesirable objects with the sense-organs, con- 
junction of the self with manas, and demerit. Pain is a feeling 
of injury to the self. It is a feeling of self-abasement. It is 
expressed in gloomy eyes and face. Retrospective pain is due 
to recollection of past hostile objects. Prospective pain is due 
to anticipation of future undesirable objects. Desire is a craving 
for the attainment of an unattained object by oneself or by 
another person. It arises from recollection of an object that 
yielded pleasure in the past. It is due to conjunction of the 
self with manas, and the feeling of pleasure. It is the cause of 
volition. Desires are of various kinds. Desire for indulgence in 
sexual pleasure, desire for food and drink, attachment or desire 
for repeated enjoyment of objects of pleasure, desire to act in 
future, desire to alleviate the miseries of others without any 
selfish motive, detachment for objects of enjoyment due to 
knowledge of their transitoriness, desire to cheat others, and 
unmanifest desire are the different kinds of desire. Desires are 
expressed in actions. Desire to do something, desire to steal 
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and the like are the various kinds of desire. Aversion is in the 
nature of flaraing up. The self flies into a rage which arises 
from pain, recollection of painful objects, and conjunction of 
the self with manas. Anger, malevolence, impotent rage, envy, 
and hate due to self-humiliation are the different kinds of 
aversion. Aversion is the cause of volition, which is an effort 
of will, enterprise or exertion. It is of three kinds, volition 
to maintain life and direct the vital acts of inspiration, expiration 
and the like during sleep (jivanayoniprayatna), volition to 
realize a good (hitaprapti) prompted by desire, and volition to 
avoid an evil (ahitaparihara) prompted by aversion. Volitions 
are due to conjunction of the self with manas, desire and 
aversion. A disposition (bhavana) or impression (samskara) 
is produced by an intense perception, an agreeable or interesting 
experience, and conjunction of the self with manas. It is inten- 
sified by repetition of similar impressions. An impression is the 
cause of recollection and recognition. It is awakened by the 
perception of a similar or contiguous object, and produces 
recollection. Merit (dharma) is a special quality of the self, 
which is imperceptible and produced by the regular performance 
of duties relating to castes and stages of life prescribed by the 
Sastras. It is the cause of pleasure, the means to pleasure, and 
release. It is produced by a conjunction of the self with manas, 
and pure intention. It is produced by the disinterested perform- 
ance of duties without any selfish motives of profit, honour and 
the like and with purity of intention. It is destroyed by true 
knowledge of the last pleasure. It is destroyed by release, 
which is absolute extinction of all cognitions, pleasures, pains, 
desires, hates, volitions, dispositions, merits and demerits. 
Demerit (adharma) is a quality of the self. It is imperceptible, 
and produces pain and the means to pain. It is produced by 
the deliberate commission of sins forbidden by the Sastras with 
an evil intention owing to a conjunction of the self with manas, 
and destroyed by the knowledge of the last pain.^®* These are 
the specific qualities of the self. It has the generic qualities of 
number, distinctness, magnitude, conjunction and disjunction. 
There are many finite selves. Each finite self has the greatest 
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magnitude. It is ubiquitous (vibhu). Its ubiquity consists in 
its relation to all corporeal substances. It is invested with 
pleasure, pain and the other special qualities owing to its 
conjunction with manas. It is divested of them owing to its 
disjunction from manas. So the self has conjunction and dis- 
junction. Consciousness is not an essential quahty of the self. 
It is its adventitious quality acquired from its conjunction 
with manas.^*^® 

33. The Vaisesika criticism of Kumdrila, Prabhdkara and 
Sathkara^s views about the Knowledge of Cognition. 

Kumarila, the founder of the Bhatta school of Mimamsa, 
maintains that cognition is inferred from cognizedness (jnatata) 
produced by it in its object. It is manifestness (prakatya). 
Cognition cannot be perceived. It is inferred from cognized- 
ness or manifestness, which is a quality of an object. Sridhara 
refutes this doctrine. First, cognizedness is not apprehended. 
It is perceptibility or capability of producing an act of acceptance 
or rejection, which also depends on relation to a cognition. It 
also must be apprehended by a cognition. So cognizedness 
is produced in it, which also must be apprehended. Hence 
the knowledge of an object requires an infinite series of 
cognizedness, which is absurd ! If cognizedness of an object 
is apprehended by itself without requiring another cognizedness, 
then cognition also can be perceived without producing cognized- 
ness in its object. Secondly, not only present objects but also 
past objects and future objects are apprehended. But cognized- 
ness is not produced in them. But past and future objects 
apprehended by cognitions may be said to be determined by 
the present time. Their cognizedness may be said to consist in 
their being determined by the present time. But being deter- 
mined by the present time is being qualified by the present 
time, which is a natural character of an object. It is not pro- 
duced by a cognition. It exists in the object, which is simply 
apprehended by a cognition. So cognizedness of past and future 
objects cannot consist in their being qualified by the present 
time. But they are knowm by cognitions, which apprehend 
them without producing cognizedness in them. So cognitions 
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can apprehend objects, past, present and future, without pro- 
ducing cognizedness in them. Further, cognizedness is a rela- 
tion of an object to a cognition, which can be known only when 
its relata, the object and the cognition, are known. The know- 
ledge of cognizedness presupposes the knowledge of cognition. 
So Kumarila’s doctrine involves the fallacy of hysteron proteron. 
If cognizedness is self-manifest, then cognition also may be 
regarded as self -manifest. So Kumarila’s doctrine of infer- 
ability of cognition from cognizedness is not tenable.'’^® 

Some Mimamsakas maintain that a cognition is inferred 
from the consciousness of an object. An act of cognition (jnana- 
kriya) produces the consciousness of an object (vi§ayasamvedana). 
The former is inferred from the latter. Sridhara refutes this 
doctrine. He asks whether the consciousness of an object in- 
heres in the object or in the self. The object is unconscious. 
So it cannot inhere in the object. If it inheres in the self, what 
is the nature of the act of cognition which is inferred from it? 
It is either eternal or non-eternal. If it is non-eternal, its 
cause is the intercourse of an object with a sense-organ aided 
by the conjunction of the self with manas. Then this cause 
may as well produce the consciousness of an object. The 
assumption of the act of cognition is needless. If the cognitive 
act of the self is eternal, its occasionalness (kadacitkatva) with 
the aid of the intercourse of objects with sense-organs must be 
admitted to produce consciousness of objects. So the assump- 
tion of the cognitive act is useless. The intercourse of an object 
with the sense-organs may produce it. But object-consciousness 
may be said to inhere in the self only, if it is not endued with 
natural consciousness. But if it is unconscious by nature, in 
which object-consciousness may inhere, then it may as well in- 
here in the sense-organs which produce it, because they are 
unconscious. This objection is not valid. The Taw of Nature 
(vastusvabhava) demands that consciousness produced by the 
self and the sense-organs inhere in the former and not in the 
latter, even as a cloth produced by yarns and a shuttle inheres 
in the former and not in the latter. The yarns are not a cloth, 
but still a cloth inheres in them. Similarly, the self has no 

PP-. 96-97. IPP., pp. 201-06. 
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natural consciousness, but still object-consciousness inheres in 
it. So it is wrong to argue that object-consciousness cannot in- 
here in the self because it is devoid of natural consciousness. 
Hence cognition is not inferred from consciousness of an object. 

Prabhakara, the founder of the Prabhakara school of 
Mimaihsa, maintains that a cognition apprehends itself, an 
object, and the self, which is its substrate, at the same time. 
This is the doctrine of triple perception (triputipratyak^a) . 
Sridhara refutes this doctrine. He urges that in the perception 
‘this is a jar’ only the jar is perceived, but that the self and 
the cognition are not perceived. They are not objects of visual 
perception. So when a jar is perceived through the eyes, they 
are not perceived. But in the cognition ‘I know the jar’ there 
is mental perception of the object as qualified by the self and 
the cognition. Or there is mental perception of a cognition 
qualified by the self and an object. There is a difference 
between object-consciousness and self-consciousness. The self 
does not always appropriate object-consciousness. Hence the 
doctrine of triple perception of cognition, self and an object is 
not tenable. 

Samkara maintains that consciousness of the self is self- 
aware (svasamvedana) . But Sridhara contends that if it were 
self-aw’are, then it would be manifested in the state of bondage 
also. But the consciousness of the self is not manifested in 
empirical life. It is said to be veiled by avidya. But the self, 
according to Saihkara, is Brahman. It is eternal. Its self- 
luminous consciousness is eternal, which can never be hidden 
by avidya. If its consciousness is hidden by avidya, it cannot 
manifest other objects. Further, when avidya is annulled by 
a person, true knowledge (vidya) dawns on him, and brings 
about his release. When one person is released, all persons 
would be released because the self is one and indivisible. Vidya 
cannot be manifested in one part of it while avidya persists in 
its other parts. Hence the doctrine of self-awareness of con- 
sciousness is not tenable/^^ The Nyaya and the Vai^sika 
regard consciousness as an object of mental perception. 


^“NK., p. 97. IPP., PP. 210-12. 
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V 

The Philosophy of God. 

34. The Concept of God in the Vaisesika System. 

Kanada does not refer to God or the supreme Soul in the 
Vaise^ka Sutra. The famous aphorism which is repeated twice 
by him does not distinctly refer to God, ‘The authority of the 
Vedas is due to the utterance of him or them.’^^^ It may mean 
that the authority of the Vedas is due to the utterance of God 
or the seers. Kanada most probably traces their authority to 
the seers who perceive supersensible objects like dharma, 
adharma, heaven, hell and the like. He believes in super- 
normal perception of the sages (ar§a jnana) born of dharma due 
to austerities and meditation. He does not regard God as the 
efficient cause of the world. God is not the cause of the first 
motion in the atoms. He does not combine them into dyads, 
and dyads into triads. The unseen principles (adrsta), merits 
and demerits of the individual souls are the cause of the first 
motion in the atoms, which combine them into dyads, triads^ 
and gross objects of the world for the experiences of the finite 
souls. Samkara does not mention God as the cause of motion 
in the atoms or the creator of the world out of the atoms. He 
mentions unseen principles (adrsta) in the finite souls as the 
cause of motion in the atoms according to the Vai^sika.®^® So 
the early Vai&sika was atheistic. It was made theistic by the 
later Vai&sika thinkers. Pra&stai>ada traces the authority of 
the Vedas to that of the speaker. He speaks of the sages 
as the authors of the Vedas, who have supernormal intuition of 
the past, the present, the future, and supersensible entities like 
dharma and adharma.®^® He faithfully represents the view of 
his master, Kanada, in regard to the authority of the Vedas. 
But he is a theist. He ascribes periodic creation and destruc- 
tion of the world to the creative and destructive will of God 
(Mahesvara).®^^ Knowledge of the six categories with their 
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similarities and dissimilarities is the cause of liberation. It 
depends on dharma, which is enjoined by God.®^^ Duality 
(dvitva) and plurality (bahutva) are produced by discriminative 
intellect (apeksabuddhi). I^arge magnitude and length are pro- 
duced in triads (tryauuka) by plurality of dyads, which is due 
to the discriminative intellect of God. Minuteness and short- 
ness in a dyad (dvyanuka) are produced by duality, which is due 
to God’s discriminative intellect. Prasastapada regards God as 
the efficient cause of the world, and atoms as its material cause, 
SivMitya admits the reality of God as the supreme soul which 
is one, while the individual souls are infinite in number. 
Vyomasiva, Sridhara, Udayana, Padmanabha Misra, Jagadisa 
Tarkalankara, Madhava Sarasvati, Sankara Misra and others 
advance arguments for the existence of God. The Vaisesika 
system was atheistic in the beginning, but became theistic later. 

It advocates the dualism of matter and souls, which are irredu- 
cible to each other. It advocates the pluralism of atoms and 
finite souls, which are eternal and distinct from one another. 
The pluralistic theism of the later Vai&sika does not regard 
God as the creator of the atoms, the finite souls, time, space, 
minds (manas) and ether, which are external to him. He creates 
the world out of the atoms according to the Taw of Karma, 
and adapts it to the merits and demerits of the individual souls. 
The later Vaisesika entertains a deistic conception of God. It 
does not regard the knowledge of God as a means of liberation, 
nor the union of the individual soul with God as mok§a. 

35. The Theistic Proofs. 

The cosmological argument is advanced for the existence 
of God. The atoms of earth, water, fire and air are the mate- 
rial cause (samavayi karana) of the wnrld. Their conjunction 
is its non-material cause (asamavayi karana). Merits and de- 
merits of the individual souls are its auxiliary cause (sahakari 
karana). God is its efficient cause (nimitta karana). He creates 
the first motion in the atoms by which he combines the atoms 
into dyads, the dyads into triads and other gross objects for the 
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diverse experiences of the finite souls in accordance with their 
merits and demerits. His discriminative intellect (apeksa- 
buddhi) produces duality in two atoms, which produces minute- 
ness and shortness in a dyad. It produces plurality in three 
dyads, which produces large magnitude and length in a triad. 
God produces gross objects out of the atoms of earth, water, 
fire and air with the aid of the souls* merits and demerits. 
He has immediate knowledge of the atoms, the material cause 
of the wDrld, and desire and volition to create it.®^® Vyomasiva 
regards the conjunction of the souls with the atoms as the 
non-material cause of motion in them, the atoms as its mate- 
rial cause, and God*s volition as its eflScient cause. God has 
knowledge (jnana), detachment (vairagya), and power of sove- 
reignty (aisvarya). His knowledge apprehends the atoms and 
merits and demerits of the finite souls. His detachment moves 
him to create the world of diverse objects impartially accord- 
ing to the Law of Karma. His sovereignty makes the souls* 
merits and demerits bear fruits when they mature. If God 
were ignorant, he would not be able to create the world owing 
to his ignorance of its material cause or atoms, even if he had 
power. If he were not detached, he would not create diverse 
objects in accordance with the souls* merits and demerits, and 
they would not reap the fruits of their actions, which they 
earned (krtahana) and they would experience unmerited happi- 
ness and misery (akrtabhyagama). If he were powerless, he 
would be unable to create proper objects of their experience 
according to their moral deserts (adrsta).^^® His motive for 
creation is compassion (karuna) for creatures. He creates the 
W’orld for their benefit (parartha). He creates variety in it 
according to the Law of Karma. Though he is moved by 
compassion, he creates the diverse WDrld of happiness and misery 
to suit the souls’ merits and demerits. He creates misery as the 
proper retribution for demerits, which has an educative value, 
since it produces detachment in the suffering creatures by 
chastening their spirit, and leads them to the highest good. 
Creation of misery does not conflict with God’s compassion for 

Mahe^vareccha nimittakaranam atmanam anubhih sarfayoga^ca- 
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creatures. He accords right punishment through his even- 
handed justice.^®® His omnipotence and independence are not 
compromised by his acting according to merits and demerits of 
the individual souls. He is just and impartial. He accords 
appropriate rewards and punishments to them in accordance 
with their meritorious and demeritorious acts. The master Avho 
gives proper rewards and punishments to his servants according 
to their good and bad actions does not cease to be master. So 
God does not cease to be the omnipotent Tord, who respects the 
the moral Taw of Karma and awards proper rewards and 
punishments to his creatures in strict accordance with their 
moral deserts. But how could the creatures acquire merits 
and demerits before creation of the world ? They acquired them 
in their previous births before dissolution of the world. There 
is an unending cycle of periodic creation and dissolution of the 
world. 

The cosmological argument is formally stated thus. Four 
gross material elements of earth, water, fire and air are effects 
produced by an intelligent agent, who perceives the atoms, the 
material cause, out of which he produces them, even as a jar 
is an effect produced by an intelligent agent, a potter, who 
perceives clay, the material cause, out of which he produces it. 
Gross earth, water, fire and air are effects, since they consist 
of parts, like a jar. The atheist may urge that invariable con- 
comitance between being an effect and being produced by an 
intelligent agent that perceives the materials out of which he 
produces it cannot be ascertained. The Vyapti which is the 
ground of the inference, is not established. Though the pro- 
duction of a jar is perceived to be preceded by an intelligent 
agent, that is its efficient cause, the production of sprouts and 
the like is perceived to be preceded by the absence of an 
intelligent agent. The sprouts cannot be said to be produced 
by an intelligent agent. If the invariable concomitance (vyapti) 
between being an effect and being produced by an intelligent 
agent is already established, then only the sprouts may 
be said to be produced by an intelligent agent. The 
sprouts are always perceived to be not preceded by an 

Na caivam sati karnnavirodho dulikhotpadasya vairagyajanana- 
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intelligent agent as their efficient cause. The invariable 
concomitance between the probans and the probandum itself is 
not yet ascertained. So the sprouts cannot be said to be the 
minor term (pak§a) in which the probandum exists. Sridhara 
replies that in ascertaining the invariable concomitance between 
the probans and the probandum both may not be perceived. If 
in ascertaining vyapti both must be alvrays perceived, then there 
can be no samanyatodr§ta inference by which the movement of 
the sun is inferred from its successive changing positions, 
because the former is never perceived while the latter is per- 
ceived. If the samanyatod^sta inference is valid in spite of the 
movement not being perceived, then vyapti can be known in 
spite of the probans being perceived and the probandum not 
being perceived. Vyapti can be known by induction by simple 
enumeration unvitiated by conditions in this inference.^^^ Then 
the intelligent agent, God, is not perceived as the efficient cause 
of the sprouts, because he has no physical body. His not being 
perceived does not invalidate the vyapti between being an effect 
and being produced by an intelligent agent that has immediate 
knowledge of its material cause, because it is established by an 
induction by simple enumeration unvitiated by conditions. 

The atheist asks : Does the inference prove the existence of 
a mere intelligent agent like us ? Or does it prove the existence 
of God, who can produce the gross elements of earth, water, 
fire and air ? If the first alternative is true, then the Vai^sika’s 
purpose is not served. He does not seek to prove the existence 
of an intelligent agent like us. Such an agent with finite 
intelligence and will is incapable of producing them, since he 
does not know the atoms which are the stuff of the elements. 
The second alternative also is not true. The inference cannot 
prove the existence of God who is capable of producing them, 
since the invariable concomitance between the probans and the 
probandum has not been established. The existence of an in- 
telligent agent like that of a jar cited as an example is inferred 
on the strength of the invariable concomitance between the 
probans and the probandum. Hence the existence of God cannot 
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be inferred from the gross elements of earth and the like being 
effects like a jar. Sridhara repHes that if the genus of being 
preceded by an intelligent agent is inferred from a thing being 
an effect on the strength of the invariable concomitance between 
them, then the existence of an intelligent agent preceding the 
production of the gross elements of earth and the like capable of 
producing them can be validly inferred from their being effects, 
because a genus not particularized in an individual cannot be 
inferred. It may be tnged that even the genus of being an 
intelligent agent is not proved by the inference. But this is 
wrong, because the invariable concomitance between a thing 
being an effect and its being preceded by the genus of an 
intelligent agent is not contradicted. If a thing being an effect 
pervaded by being preceded by the genus of an intelligent agent 
cannot prove the existence of the latter, then the existence of 
the genus of fire cannot be inferred from the existence of smoke, 
which is pervaded by the genus of fire. The existence of a 
particular fire cannot be inferred from the existence of a parti- 
cular smoke, because the invariable concomitance between them 
cannot be established. Only the existence of the genus of fire 
can be inferred from the existence of a particular smoke, which 
is particularized in an individual fire. The genus of fire cannot 
exist apart from a particular fire. 

It may be urged that vyapti and paksadhannata are the 
essential characteristics of inference. A genus (samanya) of the 
probandum is inferred on the strength of vyapti. A particular 
instance of it in which the genus subsists is inferred on the 
strength of pak§adharmata. The existence of the genus of 
fire is inferred from a particular smoke on the strength of the 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire. The existence 
of a particular fire in a hill is inferred on the strength of the 
existence of a particular smoke in the hill, which is invariably 
related to fire. Otherwise pak§adharmata would have no use, 
and the inference w.ould not give any new knowledge. The 
inference gives the new knowledge that a particular fire 
exists in the hill, which has never been perceived before. 
The imiform relation between the genus of smoke and the 
genus of fire is already known by vyapti. If the mere 
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existence of the genus of fire is inferred from a particular 
smoke in the hill, the inference does not yield any new 
knowledge. It simply apprehends what is already appre- 
hended. It involves the fallacy of petitio principii. Sridhara 
replies that the same argument applies to the inference for the 
existence of God. The existence of a particular intelligent agent 
or God is inferred on the strength of the vyapti or invariable 
concomitance between being effects and being produced by in- 
telligent agents, and of pak§adharmata or being effects abiding 
in gross earth and the like. If the existence of a particular fire 
in the hill can be inferred from the existence of a smoke in it, 
then the existence of God, an intelligent agent who perceives 
the atoms or the material cause of gross earth and the like, can 
be inferred from their being of the nature of effects. 

The atheist may urge that individuals exist in different 
times and places, but that God does not exist in particular 
places and at particular times, whose existence may be inferred 
from gross earth and the like being of the natare of effects. The 
existence of God endowed with a body is not to be inferred,^ 
since even if he has a body and the sense-organs he cannot 
perceive the supersensible atoms of earth, water, fire and air, 
which are the material cause of gross earth and the like through 
his sense-organs, and cannot therefore produce them out of the 
atoms. The existence of God devoid of a body also cannot be 
inferred from gross earth and the like being of the nature of 
effects, since all agents (karta) perceive the material causes, 
desire, will, and energize their bodies to act upon the materials 
to produce effects. All effects are produced by intelligent agents 
endow^ed with bodies. If effects are supposed to be produced 
by agents devoid of bodies, then they may as well be supposed 
to be devoid of intelligence. If it be urged that an agent 
ignorant of the nattue of the material cause of an effect can 
never produce it, because an effect is never perceived to be 
produced by such an agent, then it may as well be argued that 
an agent devoid of a body can never execute his will to produce 
an effect out of the materials which he perceives. Therefore 
the existence of an intelligent agent in general cannot be in- 
ferred from gross earth and the like being of the nature of 
effects, because that agent cannot be proved to be either 
endowed with a body or devoid of it, embodiedness or 
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embodiedness particularizing the agent. The existence of an 
entity in general without being particularized in an individual 
can never be inferred. The existence of a particular in- 
telligent agent with a body or without it cannot be inferred 
from gross earth and the like being of the nature of effects. 
The inference of an intelligent agent devoid of a body from 
gross earth and the Hke being of the nature of effects is con- 
tradicted by the knowledge that apprehends the uniform relation 
between the probans and the probandum. Jars and the like are 
always perceived to be produced by intelligent agents endowed 
with bodies. So there is the invariable concomitance between 
being effects and being produced by intelligent agents endowed 
wdth bodies. This is the position of the atheist. Siidhara 
refutes the antitheistic objection. Does agency consist in being 
endowed with a body ? Or does it consist in impelling the 
material cause to produce an effect for which it has the requisite 
capacity ? It does not consist in being endowed with a body, 
because then even a person in sleep or an indifferent person 
devoid of any desire and vohtion to produce anything would be 
an agent, since he is endowed with a body. Therefore agency 
consists in impelling a collocation of material causes to produce 
an effect, the agent’s being endowed with a body or devoid of 
it being immaterial. An agent may be embodied or bodiless.^®® 
In that case, even an agent devoid of a body can imi)el a material 
cause to produce an effect, even as an individual self can 
impel its body without the help of another intermediate body.®®’^ 
The self may be said to impel its own body because it has 
acquired it through its own merits and demerits due to actions 
done in the previous birth. It is true. But the self cannot act 
upon itself. It impels its body directly without any instrument 
of action. If the self can act upon the body directly, then God 
can act upon the atoms directly. As the body is acted on by the 
volition of the self, so the atoms are acted upon by the volition 
of God.^^^ It may be argued that the self impels the body 
through desire and volition, because when desire and volition 
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are present, the self's action on the body is present, and when 
they are absent, it is absent. This argument is wrong. The 
self is a cause of its own desire and volition also. In pro- 
ducing them, it does not require a body. Just as the self does 
not require a body to produce desire and volition, so God does 
not require a body to produce motion in the atoms, and produce 
gross earth and the like out of them. Being an effect is always 
pervaded by being produced by an intelligent agent, because 
an intelligent agent is sometimes found to produce an action in 
insentient matter through mere desire and volition without 
depending on the action of a body. Hence the existence of 
God can be inferred from gross earth and the like being of the 
nature of effects. It may be argued that the self requires 
a body in producing desire and volition. Sridhara replies that 
it may require a body in producing them because they are its 
accidental qualities. But God's desire and volition are not his 
accidental qualities. They are his essential qualities. His 
knowledge, desire and volition are eternal. Colour of an eternal 
substance is eternal, and transient in a non-etemal substance. 
So God does not require a body in having a desire and will to 
create the world out of the atoms. The atheist may urge that 
the atoms are impelled by the individual souls to produce the 
world. But Siidhara replies that they cannot act without bodies, 
because their knowledge depends on the sense-organs which 
they acquire through their merits and demerits, and their bodies 
are not created before creation of the world. Fini:her, their 
knowledge is limited. They cannot know the infinite number 
of atoms, and create the world out of them. The selves may 
be said to be endued with natural consciousness which is 
capable of apprehending all objects without depending on the 
sense-organs. But this is not tenable. If they have natural 
consciousness capable of apprehending all objects, it cannot be 
obstructed so that it seems to apprehend objects which were 
never known before. Their natural consciousness may be said 
to be merged in the self (atman) and concealed by the veil of 
the body, so that it does not turn outward and apprehend all 
objects. But this is wrong. Their natural consciousness is all- 
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pervading, always related to objects, and eternal. Hence its 
power of apprehending objects never ceases, and it can never 
be concealed by the veil of the body. Their natural conscious- 
ness capable of apprehending all objects may be said to be 
concealed by the absence of mental modes produced by 
the intercourse of the sense-organs with their proper 
objects. Then, Sridhara argues, consciousness can apprehend 
objects through mental modes owing to the sense-object-inter- 
coiuse, consciousness of objects is not due to mere proximity, 
and consciousness of the self is not natural and all-pervading. 
Though consciousness of the self is said to be all-pervading 
{vyapaka), it does not apprehend all objects owing to the absence 
of the corresponding mental modes and the absence of the 
intercourse of the sense-organs with the proper objects. This 
is tantamount to the admission that the selves cannot appre- 
hend external objects except through the sense-organs, or that 
their cognitions of objects are accidental and produced by the 
intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects. Hence the 
finite selves devoid of bodies and sense-organs have no know- 
ledge of the atoms, and cannot guide them to produce gross 
earth and the Hke. Therefore the existence of God or a super- 
human intelligent agent with natural knowdedge of all objects, 
who perceives all atoms, acts upon them, and produces gross 
earth and the like out of them should be assumed, since un- 
conscious atoms cannot act without being supervised by an in- 
telligent agent.®^® God is the creator, maintainer, and destroyer 
of the w^orld. He is the support of the world. 

The Vai^§ika gives another argument for the existence of 
God. He is the author of the Vedas. Their authority is due 
to their being the utterances of God. The vaHdity of scriptural 
testimony is due to the authority of God, who is free from error, 
inadvertence, deficiency of the sense-organs, fraudulence and 
the like. He is eternal, omniscient and faultless. The Vedas 
are not impersonal (apauruseya) as the Mimamsaka maintains, 
because they are sentences like those spoken by us. They are 
not spoken by human beings because they are not omniscient, 
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faultless and aware of the supersensible entities like dharma, 
adharma, heaven, hell and the like. The validity of know- 
ledge is produced by efficiency (guna) in its cause. The validity 
of testimony is produced by the right knowledge of its speaker 
about the objects spoken of. The validity of the Vedas is pro- 
duced by the right knowledge of the supersensible entities in 
God who is their speaker. Their validity is not due to their 
eternity as the Mimamsaka maintains. They are utterances of 
an omniscient and truthful person or God, because they are 
accepted as valid by great saints. This is the view of Udayana» 
Sankara Misra, Jayanarayana and others. 

God is the promulgator of the Moral Law (dbarma). What- 
ever is enjoined by him is right. Whatever is prohibited by 
him is wrong. The command of God is the standard of right 
and wrong. The Divine Law is the moral standard. This 
argument may be regarded as the moral argument for the 
existence of God. His injunctions and prohibitions are known 
from the Vedas, which are his utterances revealed to the sages. 

36. The Nature of God. 

The cosmological argument proves the existence of one 
God. If there are many gods, they are not omniscient like us, 
and so incapable of producing the world out of the atoms of 
which they are ignorant. If they are omniscient, one of them 
is competent to produce the world and the others become use- 
less. If they are equal to one another, or if some are superior 
while others are subordinate, they would have no unity of pur- 
pose, and sometimes there would be no effect owing to the 
conflict of their wills. If they have the same purpose, one of 
them would be the sovereign Lord and the others would not 
be Lords, as there is the President of a council of advisers to 
administer a monastery. Hence the one sovereign Lord is God 
and others are not Lords. God is one. 

He is omniscient. He knows all things with their dis- 
tinctive characters. He is devoid of false knowledge which is 
due to non-apprehension of distinctive characters. False know'- 
ledge springs from attachment and aversion. They produce 
voluntary actions which are righteous or unrighteous. Righte- 
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ous actions produce merits. Unrighteous actions produce 
demerits. Merits are the predisposing causes of pleasmre. 
Demerits are the predisposing causes of pam. God is devoid 
of attachment and aversion, volitions and actions actuated by 
them, merits and demerits, pleasure and pain. His knowledge 
is perceptual but not due to the sense-object-intercourse. He is 
devoid of impressions (samskara) and recollection. He has 
knowledge, desire, volition, number, magnitude, conjunction 
and disjtmction. He has these eight qualities. This is the 
view of some Vai&§ikas. Others deny desire and volition to 
God. They maintain that his knowledge itself is the un- 
obstructed power of action, and that his action is not preceded 
by desire and volition. He is devoid of afflictions (kle^), or 
attachment, aversion, egoism and ignorance, which are the 
causes of bondage. He is neither bound nor liberated. He is 
not liberated, because liberation is freedom from bondage. He 
is eternally liberated. Sridhara conceives God as a particular 
self untouched by afflictions, merits and demerits, maturation of 
karma, and potencies of actions like Patahjali.^^^ Jayan^ayana 
ascribes knowledge, desire and volition to God, which are 
eternal and relate to all objects. He is omniscient and omni- 
potent."*^^ His desire is one but becomes manifold owing to 
limiting conditions. His desire to create, desire to destroy and 
the like are due to upadhi.^^® His will to create is subject to 
the La\v of Karma. There is scanty material about the nature 
of God in the Vaise§ika literatiue. The Vai^§ika is more a 
philosophy of nature than that of the self and God, though its 
avowed aim is the liberation of the soul through the knowledge 
of the categories. 


V 

Ethics. 

37. Moral and Non-moral Actions, 

Actions are of two kinds, non-voluntary and voluntary. 
Xon-voluntary actions are vital actions. They are due to an 

Klesakarmavipaka^avair aparamrstah purusavisesa I^varah NK., 
p. 58. YS., i. 24. NK., pp. 57-58. 

Sastrarthasamgraha, Bombay, 1913, p. 368. 
p. 91. 
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effort of the soul, which prompts inhalation and exhalation 
during sleep and direction of manas to come into contact with 
the sense-organs in the waking state. Life is a particular con- 
junction of the self with manas due to merits and demerits. 
Voluntary actions are prompted by desire (iccha) or aversion 
(dvesa). They are due to a conjunction of the self with manas 
and desire and aversion. They are consciously adapted to the 
attainment of a good (hitaprapti) or the rejection of an evil 
(ahitaparih^a). They aim at the attainment of pleasant objects 
or the avoidance of painful objects. The non-voluntary vital 
acts are unconsciously adjusted to organic ends.^^® 

Desire is of two kinds, viz,j desire for an end (phala) and 
desire for a means (upaya). The end is pleasure and negation 
of pain. The knowledge of the end is the cause of desire for 
it. The knowledge of the means for the attainment of the end 
is the cause of desire for it. A positive action (pravrtti) is pro- 
duced by desire. A negative action (nivrtti) is produced by 
aversion. The knowledge of the material, the knowledge that 
the action can be done by the will, and the knowledge of the 
desired end are the causes of a voluntary action prompted by 
desire. The absence of the knowledge of the means of an 
undesirable end also is its cause. Some regard the knowledge 
of what is not the means of an undesirable end as its cause. 
There is no desire to cross the ocean or wander aimlessly. Nor 
is there any desire to eat rice mixed with honey and poison. 
The knowledge of pain is the cause of aversion to it. The 
knowledge of the means of pain is the cause of aversion to it. 
There is no aversion to cooking though it involves pain, because 
it ultimately leads to pleasure.^^^ 

The vital actions are non-moral. The random actions like 
the spontaneous movements of hands and legs of infants are 
non-moral. They do not produce merits or demerits. Actions 
done under coercion are devoid of moral quality. Voluntary 
actions produce merits and demerits. They have the moral 
quality of rightness and wrongness. They are prompted by 
delusion (moha), desire (iccha) and aversion (dve§a). Voluntary 
actions prompted by attachment and desire, which are prescribed 


NK., 263; VSU., v. 1. 13; v. 2. 16. 
Sastrarthasamgraha, p. 378. 
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by the Vedas, produce merits. Those which are prohibited by 
them and prompted by aversion, produce demerits. Attach- 
ment, aversion and delusion are the causes of samara. 

36. The Moral Ends : Happiness and Liberation. 

The end (prayojana) is what induces the self to act. The 
attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain are the natural 
ends of voluntary actions. Wealth (artha), happiness (kama), 
virtue (dharma), and liberation (mok§a) are the four moral 
ends. Kanada says : ' 'Dharma is what accomplishes happiness 
(abhyudaya) and liberation (nihsreyasa).^^^ Abhyudaya is inter- 
preted as happiness (sukha), heaven (svarga), true knowledge 
of reality (tattvajnana), and welfare (mangala). It should be 
taken in the sense of worldly happiness and happiness in 
heaven. Kanada regards happiness as the end of positive actions 
(pravrtti), and liberation as the end of negative actions (nivitti). 
The gratification of desires regulated by reason in conformity 
with the divine commandments is the end of pravitti. The 
extinction of desires, merits and- demerits, and the absolute 
negation of pain are the ends of nivrtti. Both ought to be 
pursued by every person for a harmonious and perfect life. 
Liberation is attained when merits due to the performance of 
duties are destroyed. Only true knowledge of reality (tattva- 
jnana) can lead to release. But it is aided by the purity of 
mind brought about by the performance of duties. Spiritual 
insight is the direct cause of liberation. 

Delusion (moha) is false knowledge. It is the cause of 
attachment (raga) and aversion (dve§a). They are the causes 
of bondage. A person who regards external and internal objects 
as the means of happiness, is ignorant. His mind is tainted 
with desire for enjoyment, attached to the objects of sentient 
pleasures, which are really painful in their intrinsic nature, but 
appear to be pleasant. He entertains intense desire for rebirth 
for greater enjoyment, and is entangled in bondage. Rebirth 
in higher and lower species is due to degrees of merits and 
demerits. 

■‘'‘’VSU., V. 1. 11, 12; vi. 2. 14; VSV., vi. 2. 10. 

Yato’bhyndayanih^reyasasiddhih sa dhartnah. VS., i. 1. 2. 

VSV., i. 1. 2-4; vi. 2. 14; VSV., VSB., i. 1.‘2. 
pp. 280-81; NK., p. 281. 
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Dharma and true knowledge of reality lead to the highest 
good. Worldly pleasures should be renounced. All external and 
internal objects are, in their ultimate nature, painful. A person 
who perceives the faults of the objects of enjoyment, destroys 
all attachment for them, gives up all desires, volitions and 
actions for enjoyment, performs duties prescribed by the Vedas 
and the Smrtis without desire for their fruits, increases dharma 
due to abstention from sentient pleasures (nivrtti), and practises 
and matures the knowledge of the self, attains mok§a on 
destruction of his body and non-production of any other body. 
But dharma alone does not lead to mokisa. It should be favoured 
by impulsion (codana) or a particular volition of God. He pro- 
duces inclination in a person to perform prescribed duties. 
Dharma and the knowledge of the self favoured by impulsion 
of God lead to liberation. This is Sridhara’s view. 

Moksa is absolute negation of pain. It is prior negation 
of pain, which ends in complete destruction of all specific 
qualities of the self, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, impression, merit and demerit. When they are des- 
troyed, there is no destruction of the self, which is eternal. 
It exists in its essential nature.^®® 

What is the essence of the self? The Advaita Vedanta 
regards bliss as its essence. Sridhara asks whether bliss is ex- 
perienced or not experienced in release. If it is not experi- 
enced, it is as good as non-existent, since it is incapable of being 
experienced. It cannot be experienced, since the body and 
the sense-organs, which produce pleasure, are destroyed in 
release. The manas in conjunction with the self cannot produce 
it, because it is not aided by merits and demerits, which are 
destroyed in release. It can function as an organ of experi- 
ence, when it is aided by merits and demerits. A special merit 
born of yoga also cannot incline the self to use it as its organ, 
because it is transient and destroyed with other merits in release. 
So the manas in conjunction wdth the self cannot produce the 
experience of bliss in release. The self may be said to have 
natural consciousness (svabhavild citi). When it is drawn out 
by the external sense-organs, it turns to external objects, and 

pp. 7^. 

* “t- Atmanah svarupenavasthanam. NK., p. 6. Ibid, 
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'apprehends them. But when they cease to function, it is turned 
inward and merged in the blissful nature of the self. But 
Sridhara urges that it is real, if it apprehends an object, and 
that it is unreal, if it does not. If it does not apprehend an 
object, it is as good as non-existent. It is better to assume the 
self to be unconscious. Again, Sridhara asks whether the bliss 
of pure consciousness is natural or adventitious. It is not 
adventitious, since it has no cause, the body and the sense- 
organs being destroyed in release. It is not natural, because 
in that case it would be experienced even in the state of bondage. 
The natural blissful nature of the self is said to be veiled by 
avidya. But the self is by nature blissful, and its bliss is eternal. 
Hence it can never be divested of its essence. The pleasures, 
that are experienced in the state of bondage, arise from know- 
ledge due to the intercourse of objects with the sense-organs. 
Hence the self has no eternal bliss. It is not experienced 
because it is non-existent. Moksa is the existence of the self 
in its natural condition indicated by the destruction of all its 
specific qualities.*®^ 

Ekadandi Vedantists hold that mok§a is destruction of 
avidya. The existence of the self in its essential nature on 
destruction of avidya is moksa. The self is essentially know- 
ledge and bliss. So moksa is the knowledge and bliss of the 
self. But, Sridhara urges, there is no proof for knowledge and 
bliss being the essence of the self. The text ‘Brahman is 
eternal knowledge and bliss’ means that the self possesses 
knowledge and pleasure. There is no such experience as H am 
knowledge’ or ‘I am pleasure’. Our knowledge and pleasure 
are transient. If the self is eternal knowledge and bliss, there 
is no distinction between a bound soul and a liberated soul. 
Further, annulment of avidya cannot be the highest good, since 
it is different from the negation of pain. There is no proof 
for the existence of a beginningless positive entity called avidya. 
Further, Brahman is eternal, and cannot, therefore, be accom- 
plished (asadhya). Direct intuition of Brahman or identification 
with Brahman also is unattainable. Eternal bliss, the essence 
of Brahman, also is unrealizable. So voluntary actions cannot 
be directed to the achievement of these ends. 

Moksavastha samastatma\d5esagunocchedopaIak?ita svarupasthi- 
tireva. NK., 287. Ibid, pp. 28d-87. 
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Tridandi Vedantists maintain that moksa is the merging: 
of the individual soul in the supreme soul. If merging is identi- 
fication with the supreme soul, then it is not possible. The 
individual soul and the supreme soul differ from each other. 
They are eternal. The jivatman can never be identical with 
the paramatman. If the merging (laya) means destruction of 
the subtle body (liffgasarira), then it means destruction of the 
organs of pain. The subtle body, which is the limiting adjunct 
of the jiva, is composed of the five vital forces, the five cogni- 
tive organs, the five motor organs, manas, buddhi, and the 
five unquintupled subtle elements. It is the fine vehicle of 
experience. Hence the destruction of the subtle body means 
the destruction of the apparatus for the experience of pain. 
Sankara Misra and Jayanarayana thus refute the Ekadan^ and 
Tridan^ Vedantists’ views of mok§a. It is neither the annul- 
ment of avidya nor the merging of the individual self in the 
supreme self.""®® It is absolute negation of pain. 

The Bhatta Mimariasakas maintain that moksa is the ex^ 
perience of eternal happiness (nityasukhasaksatkara). The 
eternal happiness of the self is mentioned in the Upanisads. It 
is not experienced by the individual self in the state of bondage, 
because it is not manifest at the time. It becomes manifest 
and is experienced after the self is intuited. It is not experi- 
enced before the intuition of it. Sankara Misra contends that 
there is no proof for the existence of eternal happiness. If it 
exists, it must be eternally manifested and experienced by the 
self. So the distinction between a bound soul and a released 
soul vanishes. If the manifestation of eternal happiness be said 
to be produced by the intuition of the self, it can also be 
destroyed and bring about recurrence of bondage, for whatever 
is produced is liable to destruction. So moksa is not manifes- 
tation of eternal happiness.^®® Padmanabha also refutes the 
Bhatta Mimamsaka doctrine of moksa. Moksa is said to be 
nityasukhabhivyakti. It may mean either eternal manifestation 
of happiness or manifestation of eternal happiness. If mok§a is 
eternal manifestation of happiness, then there is no distinction 
between a bound soul and a released soul, since eternal mani- 
festation is endless. If moksa is manifestation of eternal happi- 
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ness, then the first manifestation of it is either endless or 
destroyed. The first manifestation of eternal happiness is pro^ 
duced by the body. It is a positive entity which is an effect. 
So it cannot be endless. There is no evidence for a positive 
effect being endless. If the first manifestation produced by the 
body is destroyed, then the released soul’s experience of eternal 
happiness also would be destroyed becaus it is produced by the 
body, and it would again be entangled in bondage. If a series 
of cognitions of the manifestation of eternal happiness of the 
released soul be admitted without being produced by the body,, 
then happiness of heaven may be produced without the per- 
formance of the Vedic sacrifi.ces, which involves great hardships 
and entails expenses of great wealth. So the Mimamsaka 
emphasis on the performance of the Vedic sacrifices becomes 
meaningless. So mok§a cannot be the experience of eternal 
happiness. 

The Prabakara Mimtosakas maintain that mok§a is the 
prior negation of pain (duhkhapragabhava) , which is not 
synchronous with the impression of false knowledge in the 
same self. Padmanabha refutes this doctrine. Prior negation 
is destroyed. So a released soul would be liable to bondage. 
If prior negation be said to be endless, it ceases to be prior 
negation. What happens when a person atones for his sins? 
Atonement destroys sins for some time, preserves prior negation 
of pain, and fulfils its function. Prior negation of pain produces 
pain again when another sin is committed. Prior negation of 
pain produces a sin similar to one destroyed by atonement. Or 
it produces a sin dissimilar to it. There is variety in prior 
negation. Different kinds of sins produce different kinds of 
pain. Hence moksa cannot be the prior negation of pain which 
is not coexistent with the impression of false knowledge in the 
same self. 

The Carvakas regard happiness and wealth as the ends of 
life, and deny the reality of release. Padmanabha refutes this 
doctrine. The reality of mok§a is proved by inference and other 
means of knowledge. The Carvakas identify the self with the 
body. So there is moksa when the body continues to exist. 
When the body perishes, there can be no mok§a, because there 
is no self different from the body. If there is mok§a after death,- 
the self must be admitted to be different from the body. 
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The Buddhist realists, the Vaibh^ikas, hold that mok§a is 
a series of cognitions devoid of afflictions. Padmanabha refutes 
this doctrine. He contends that the afflictions of delusion, 
attachment and aversion do not exist in embodied release, which 
should consequently be identified with final release (parama 
mukti). Further, cognitions cannot be the end of life, since 
they are not the negation of pain.®®^ Sankara Misra urges that 
there is no proof for the continuance of a series of cognitions. 
It depends upon the body and the sense-organs. So their conti- 
nuance is necessary for mok§a. The embodied life is bondage. 
So it cannot coexist with moki^. The extinction of pain and 
other afflictions (nirupaplavatva) is mok&i. But a series of 
cognitions untainted by afflictions is not release. 

The Buddhist idealists, the Yogacaras, regard moksa as 
emergence of untainted cognition consequent on destruction of 
the self, which is a series of cognitions.^®’ The criticisms of the 
Vaibhasika doctrine apply to this doctrine also. Mok& is the 
absence of the impurities of delusion, attachment and aversion. 
But cognition which is not absence of pain cannot be the supreme 
end of life, though it is untainted by afflictions. Padmanabha 
ascribes Patanjali’s doctrine of mok§a to the Yogacaras. Mok^ 
is the complete suppression of mental fimctions, — cognitions, 
emotions and volitions. Cognitions are not sufferings. So 
destruction of cognitions is not the end of life. 

The Buddhist realists, the Sautrantikas, regard moksa as a 
series of cognitions devoid of objects. But there is no evidence 
for the existence of cognitions, which do not apprehend objects. 
Cognitions always apprehend objects. Hence the Sautrantika 
doctrine is not tenable. 

The Buddhist nihilists, the Madhyamikas, regard mok§a 
as the extinction of the self (atmahani). If the self is transitory 
by nature, it will cease to exist of itself. There is no need 
of any effort to destroy it. If, on the contrary, it is eternal, 
it can never be destroyed. If extinction of the self is mok§a, 
there is no released soul. If there is no released soul, we can- 
not speak of release. So moksa cannot be the extinction of the 
soul. 


PP* 25-26. HIP., Vol. II, pp. 357-58. 

VSU., i. 1. 4. 
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The Digambara Jainas regard niok§a as the destruction of 
the veil of the body (sariravaranoccheda). The body is not a 
chief obstacle to moksa. Hence the destruction of it is not the 
end of life/®® 

The Vai^§ika regards moksa as absolute negation of pain, 
or prior negation of pain, which ends in complete destruction 
of all specific qualities of the soul, or existence of the soul in 
its natural condition devoid of empirical contents. The destruc- 
tion of merits and demerits is the indispensable prerequisite 
of mok§a. 


39. Duties and the Means of Liberation. 

Duties are the acts enjoined by the Vedas and the Smrtis. 
They are common and specific. The common duties ought to 
be performed by persons of all castes. The specific duties are 
different for the different castes and for the different stages of 
life. The common duties are faith in virtue, non-injury, bene- 
volence to all creatures, truthfulness, non-stealing, celibacy, 
purity of mind, conquest of anger, bath, use of purifying articles, 
devotion to a deity, fasting, and non-neglect of duties.®®^ Faith 
in dharma is the favourable inclination of the mind towards 
it. Non-injury is harmlessness to all creatures in thought, word 
and deed. Benevolence is doing good to all creatures. Non- 
stealing is abstention from misappropriating others’ wealth and 
absence of covetousness. Celibacy is abstention from sex-grati- 
fication and indulgence in the thought of sexual pleasures. 
Purity of mind is purity of intention. All duties should be 
done without any selfish intention. Conquest of anger is con- 
trol of anger, absence of the thought of anger, and absence 
of anger. Fasting is abstention from taking food on particular 
occasions e.g., on the eleventh day of the moon. Daily obliga- 
tory duties (nitya karma) and occasional duties (naimittika 
karma) must be performed. The performance of sacrifices, the 
study of the scriptures, and the practice of charity are the 
common duties of the Brahmanas, the Kfatriyas and the Vaisyas. 
The specific duties of the Brahmanas, the K§atriyas, the Vaisyas, 
and the Sudras are those mentioned in the Manusarhhiid, the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Bhagavad Gild. There are different 

*”Setu, p. 26; KVB., p. 14. PBh., p. 272. 
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specific duties for th^ different stages of life. The students 
should wait on the preceptors, make offerings to the sacrificial 
fires, beg for livelihood, eschew articles of luxury, and study 
the scriptures. The householders should marry and earn their 
livelihood by honest means. They should offer food to creatures 
(bhutayajna), entertain guests (manu§yayajna), make offerings 
to sacrificial fire (devayajna), make oblations to the forbears 
(pitiyajna), study the Vedas (devayajna), and procreate children 
for spiritual benefit. The recluses should retire to forests with or 
without wives, make offerings to the sacrificial fire, entertain 
guests, study the scriptures, and earnestly seek the truth. The 
ascetics, full of faith, should give up all duties for the fulfil- 
ment of desires (kamya karma), cultivate good-will and love 
for all creatures, practise yamas and niyamas, acquire true 
knowledge of the categories, and practise concentration of mind 
and trance leading to the intuition of the self. Non-injury, 
non-stealing, truthfulness, sex-restraint, and non-acceptance of 
unnecessary gifts are the restraints (yama). Cleanliness, content- 
ment, penance, the study of the scriptures, and devotion to God 
are the observances (tdyama). The duties should be performed 
with purity of intention ; they should not be performed with 
the selfish motives of profit, propitiation of a deity and the 
like.^®^ The disinterested performance of duties with purity of 
mind in disregard of visible results produces merit. 

Desire, attachment, neglect of duties, absence of faith, 
pride, conceit, envy and the like are the impurities of mind. 
They produce demerit. Faith, contentment, determination to 
perform the enjoined duties, and ascertainment of duties are the 
purities of mind (anupadha). They produce merit. Purity of 
conduct without self-restraint (yama) is not conducive to wel- 
fare (abhyudaya). It is conducive to vice. Pure conduct wdth 
self-restraint is favourable to virtue. Self-restraint without 
purity of conduct also is not conducive to welfare. Both purity 
of mind and purity of overt behaviour are necessary for acquisi- 
tion of merit.®®® Purity of mind is emphasized for moral life, 
^lerit and demerit cause rebirth in a higher or lower plane of 
existence. They are the causes of bondage or cycle of birth and 
death. Birth is conjunction of the soul with a body. Death is 

r, PP* 275-76, 277-78; VS., VSU., vi. 2. 2-9. 
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its disjunction from a body,^®^ Merit and demerit are destroyed 
by the intuition of the self and God, which is acquired by 
listening to the scriptures (sravana), reflection (manana), the 
practice of yoga, repeated meditation (nididhyasana) with sense- 
control and control of mind. Liberation is due to true insight 
into reality (tattvajnana) . It is absolute negation of pain or the 
existence of the self in its natural condition devoid of all 
empirical contents. It is not identity of the self with God. It 
is similarity in nature (samya) with him. The distinction 
between them is eternal and irresolvable. The self does not 
lose its integrity in the state of release.®®^ 

Sridhara maintains that knowledge of reality (jnana) and 
the performance of duties (karma) both are necessary for mok§a. 
Liberation is not due to knowledge alone, but to the combination 
of knowledge with duties (jnanakarmasamuccaya). The pruden- 
tial duties (kamya karma) should be discarded. But the com- 
pulsory daily (nitya) and occasional (naimittika) duties must be 
performed. Their non-performance produces sins of omission. 
The performance of them purifies the mind. Knowledge deter- 
mines the nature of the self (atman). Repeated practice of 
knowledge and obligatory duties leads to release.®®® Udayana 
also maintains that the performance of obligatory duties and 
knowledge of the self are the prerequisites of release. But he 
does not regard them as co-ordinate or equal in importance, and 
consequently does not speak of the combination of knowledge 
and works (jnanakarmasamuccaya) as the means of release. The 
works are auxiliary to knowledge. They bring about purity 
of mind (sattvasuddhi) which is necessary for true insight 
(jnana) into the nature of the self. Hence the knowledge of 
the reality itself is the direct means of release.®®^ The perform- 
ance of obligatory (nitya karma) and occasional duties (naimittika 
karma) without any egoistic desire for fruits purifies the mind 
and eliminates demerits. The elimination of demerits leads to 
right knowledge of reality (tattvajnana). It destroys false know- 
ledge. Then the soul is released. The right knowledge of reality 
is the immediate antecedent of release. Niskama karma is its 

VSU., vi. 2. 15, 16. 

pp. 178-81; VSU., vi. 2. 16; VSV., iii. 2. 21. 

NK., pp. 283-86. Muktih jnanakarinasamaccayat. Ibid, p. 283. 

Sattvasuddhidvarenarad upakarakam karma. Tattvajnanameva 
nihsreyasosadhanam. KV., pp. 12-13. 
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antecedent by mediation. True knowledge of reality destroys 
false knowledge by means of adf^ta. 

VI 

Critical Estimate of the Vaisheshika I%ilosophy. 

The Vaise§ika recognizes seven categories : substance^ 
quality, action, generality, particularity, inherence, and nega- 
tion. But Sridhara admits that substance is the fundamental 
category. Quality and action cannot exist apart from a substance. 
But it can exist apart from them. It can exist without a move- 
ment, and is devoid of qualities in the first moment of its produc- 
tion. Quality and action are aspects of a substance, which are 
not co-ordinate with it. Inherence is an inseparable relation 
(ayutasiddhi) between a substance and an attribute or an action, 
a whole and a part, and a community and an individual. But 
it is not an inseparable relation, since only one term of the 
relation cannot exist apart from the other. Quality and action 
cannot exist apart from a substance, which can exist apart from 
them. A whole cannot exist without its parts. But when the 
whole is destroyed, its constituent atoms continue to exist. An 
mdividual cannot exist without its proper community, but a. 
community exists before individuals are bom and after they are 
destroyed. So inherence is not an inseparable relation either in 
space, or in time. If it is inseparable relation in nature, it does 
not differ from identity (tadatmya). Tet us take inherence as 
R, substance as S, and quality as Q. If S requires R to be 
related to Q, then R, as an independent category, requires 
another R^ to be related to S, and another R^ to be related to Q, 
and so on to infinity. The infinite regress can be avoided, if 
inherence is regarded as essential identity.*®* 

The Vai&§ika recognizes the reality of community as the 
ontological basis of assimilation of individuals, and regards it as 
perceptible through the sense-organs and manas. It regards 
individuals as real and distinct from one another, since they are 
facts of experience. It does not deny universals like the 
Buddhists. Nor does it deny the individuals and differences like 
the Advaita Vedanta. It admits the reality of particularity 


SBS., ii. 2. 12-16. HIP., H, pp. 463-67. 
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(vise§a) as the distinctive feature of eternal substances. But 
particularities are not perceptible to us. They are inferable to 
us, though they are perceptible to the Yogins. The Vai&§ika 
analyses matter into atoms, which exist in time and space with- 
out any necessary relation to one another. It regards external 
objects as real, stable, and directly perceptible. Its outlook is 
empirical, scientific, realistic and plmalistic. 

The Vaise§ika advocates the popular dualism of matter and 
souls which are irreducible to each other. Souls are not func- 
tions of matter, and matter is irresolvable into subjective ideas. 
The souls are unconscious in themselves, and remain in their 
natural condition devoid of their special qualities in the state of 
liberation. They acquire consciousness in conjunction with the 
body and manas in their embodied condition. This conception 
of the soul as an essentially unconscious substance is philosophi- 
callly unsound. But dualism of matter and soul is more rational 
than materialism and subjective idealism. The Vai^§ika concept 
of visesa of each soul as its distinctive feature adumbrates the 
modern problem of the principle of individuation. The pluralism 
of individual souls irresolvable into one another and God or the 
supreme Soul is more sound than their pantheistic absorption 
in one God. 

The earlier Vaisesika is atheistic. It makes the unseen 
agencies (adrsta) in the souls create motion in the atoms and 
combine them with one another into gross objects for their enjoy- 
ments and sufferings. But the unseen agencies, being un- 
conscious, cannot combine them with one another and adjust 
them to the experiences of the individual souls. They cannot 
guide the world-process and account for creation and dissolution 
and variety of the world. 

The later Vai&sika becomes theistic, and introduces the 
deistic concept of God to account for creation and dissolution. 
God does not create atoms, ether, time and space. They are co- 
etemal with him. God creates motion in them and combines 
them into dyads, triads and gross objects for the enjojrments and 
sufferings of individual souls in accordance wnth their merits 
and demerits. This concept of God as Deus ex machina mecha- 
nically and externally relating the realm of nature with the 
realm of spirits, which are in themselves irreconcilable, is an 
arbitrary makeshift. 

29 
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The Vai&§ika is avowedly pluralistic, and admits the reality 
of external relations only among reals. The world is a conglo- 
meration of finite things externally related to one another. It is 
related to the finite souls through the Taw of Karma as an 
external agency. The world, finite souls and God are related to 
one another externally. There is no integral relation among 
them. The later Vaifesika, like Tocke, the empiricist, admits 
the reality of God, individual souls and the world vdthout any 
necessary relation to one another. 

The Vaise^ika recognition of negation (abhava) and its 
different kinds marks an advance in speculation. The problem 
of negation is a problem of modern Togic. Negation is not mere 
affirmation, though it implies it. Not-A is different from A, and 
its locus. It is different from not-B. A is different from B. 
There is negation of A in B, and negation of B in A. A and B 
are not identical with each other. Production and destruction 
are real. Production implies prior negation. Destruction 
implies posterior negation. Things have specific natures. There 
is absolute negation of tangibility in sound. These notions of 
negation are consistent with the logical realism and pluralism 
of the Vaisesika. 

But the Vaisesika refuses to interrelate the reals, atoms, 
ether, time, space, souls and God to one another, and attempt a 
more rational and consistent world-view. Plurality can be recon- 
ciled with unity in a rational manner. The Vaisesika theistic 
pluralism is not a satisfactory philosophical position. Sankara, 
Ramanuja and other Vedantists mercilessly criticized the 
Vai&sika atomism and pluralism. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Nyaya I%ilosophy. 

Gotama, Gautama or AksapMa was the founder of the 
Nyaya philosophy. Madhavacarya designates it as the Aksapada 
system in his Saddarsanasamgraha. Vatsyayana calls it the 
science of reasoning (nyayavidya, nyaya^stra) or the science of 
critical reasoning in harmony with perception and scriptural 
testimony (anviksiki). Jayanta Bhatta interprets anvik^iki as 
the science of reasoning (nyayavidya). The Nyaya is the science 
of demonstration (pram^amimamsa) or the science of inference 
(tarka^stra). Jayanta interprets tarka and mimamsa as infer« 
ence.^ The Nyaya is primarily concerned with epistemology 
and logic, and secondarily with ontology, psychology, ethics 
and theology. It deals with the sources of knowledge, viz., 
perception, inference, comparison and testimony, and conditions 
of their validity, and the nature of the world, souls and God. 

Gautama (200 B.C.) w^as the author of the Nydya-sutra. Its 
present redaction mentions and criticizes the Madhyamika 
doctrine of Sunyavada and Vijnanavada of Lankdvatdrasuira. It 
is not earlier than 200 A.D. or 300 A.D. Nagarjnna, the founder 
of the Madhyamika school of Sunyavada, flourished in 200 A.D. 
The original Lankdvatdrsuira is assigned to 300 A.D. S.C. 
Vidyabhushan assigns the original NydyasuiTa to 550 B.C. 
Kautilya (300 B.C.) mentions Anvtksiki and includes Samkhya, 
Yoga and lyokayata in it in Arthasdstra. Probably ‘Yoga* here 
means the Nyaya. Anvtkstkt is described as the lamp of all 
branches of learning. It is mentioned in the Rdmdyana, the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Manusamhitd. The MahdbJtdraia refers to 
the Nyaya, Tarka^stra, and the five-membered inference. The 
Manusamhitd mentions Hetu^tra.* So the original Nydyasutra 
was not later than 200 B.C. Some scholars think that it dealt 
with sixteen topics of the first chapter only, and that the other 


"NBh., i. 1. 1; NM., pp. 4, 588. 

'RA., AK., Ch. 100, 39; MBh., SP., Ch. 268, 64; Ch. 10, 81; Ch. 318. 
27, 28, 34, 47; Ch. 180, 47; Ch. 210, 22; Anusasanaparva, Ch. 37, 12; 
Sabhaparva, Ch. 5,5; MS., Ch. ii. 11; Ch. vii. 43. 
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chapters were added by different authors in different ages. Some 
regard Vatsyayana (400 A.D.) as the author of the fifth chapter. 
He was earlier than Vasubandhu (450 A.D.) and Dinnaga 
(500 A.D.), w^hose views he did not criticize in his Nydyabh^ya 
on the Nyuyasuira. He closely followed Gautama in interpreting 
his aphorisms. Uddyotakara (600 A.D.) wrote Nydyavdrtika on 
Nydyabhdsya, deviated from Vatsyayana sometimes and inter- 
preted some aphorisms independently, and criticized Dinnaga^s 
views. Trilocana (800 A.D.) was the teacher of Vacaspati Mi^a, 
whose works are not traceable. Vacaspati (1000 A.D.) wrote 
an illuminating commentary named Nydyavdrtikatdtparyatikd 
on Nydyavdrtika, in which he attacked Dharmakirti (700 A.D.), 
who criticized Uddyotakara. He wrote Nydyasuctnibandka 
(976 A.D.), Sdmkkyaiaitvakaumudt, Bhamait, Nydyakati^kd and 
Tattvavaisdradt, and was considered to be an adept in all systems 
(sarvatantrasvatantra). Udayana (1050 A.D.) wrote Nydyav dr tikc^ 
tdtparyaparisuddhi, a learned commentary on Nydyavdrtika- 
tdtparyapkd, Nydyaparisista, Prabodhasiddhi or Bodhasiddhi, 
an independent commentary on the fifth chapter of the Nydya- 
sutra, Atmatattvaviveka, Nydyakusumdnjali, KiraimvaU and 
Laksarmvall (906 Saka, 984 A.D.). The first deals with all 
problems of the Nyaya ; the second, with futile refutations (jati) 
and grounds of defeat (nigrahasthana) ; the third, wdth proofs 
for the existence of the self ; the fourth, with those of God. The 
fifth and the sixth are works on the Vai&sika philosophy. 
Jayanta Bhatta (1000 A.D.) refers to Vacaspati and quotes from 
his Nydyavdrtikatdtparyatikd in his illuminating running com- 
mentary on the Nydyasutra named Nydyamanjarl, which is a 
work of great authority for its exhaustive treatment of the 
Nyaya logic and ontology and incisive criticism of the rival 
schools. His Nydyakalikd is a manual of the old Nyaya system. 
Varadaraja (1150 A.D.) wrote Tdrkikarak^d, a manual of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy, in which he elaborated the views 
of Udayana in dealing with the sixteen topics of Gautama. 
Bhasarvajna (900 A.D.), the author of Nydyasdra, was influenced 
by the Buddhist and Jaina logicians. He included comparison 
in testimony. Nydyatdiparyadlpikd of Jayasimhasuri (1400 A.D.) 
and Paddrthapadapancikd of Vasudevasuri are two important 
commentaries on it. 

Ganged (1200 A.D.) was the founder of the modem Nyaya 
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school known as Navya Nyaya. His Tattvacintdmani is the 
classical work, which deals with perception, inference, compari- 
son and testimony. Vardhamana (1250 A.D.), son of Ganged, 
wrote several commentaries, Nydyakusumdnjaliprakdsa on 
Nydyakusumdnjali, and Nyayanihandhaprakasd on Nydyavarii- 
katdtparyaparisuddhi, Rucidatta Misra (1300 A.D.) wrote 
Prakusa on Tattvacinidmani and Makaranda on Nydyakusu- 
mdnjaliprakdsa. Haridasa Bhattacarya (1500 A.D.) wrote a 
short commentary on Nydyakusumdnjali. Jayadeva Misra 
(1300 A.D.) wrote Aloka ; Mathnranatha Tarkavagi^ (1600 
A.D.), Rahasya ; and Raghrmatha Siromani (1600 A.D.), Dtdhiii, 
on Tattvacintdmani. Jagadi^ Tarkalankara (1700 A.D.) wrote 
Jdgadi^ ; and Gadadhara (1700 A.D.), Vivrii, on Dtdhiii. 

The Syncretic writers combined the Nyaya and the 
Vaisesika systems into one, recognized perception, inference, 
comparison and testimony as pramanas, like the former, and 
accepted the seven categories of the latter. Varadaraja’s Tdrki- 
karaksd, Kesavamisra’s (1300 A.D.) Tarkabhdsd, Annambhatja’s 
(1700 A.D.) Tarkasarhgraha and Visvanatha’s (1700 A.D.) 
Bhdsdpariccheda and Sidddntamuktdvali are important works 
of the Syncretist school. 

The Nyaya deals with sixteen topics: (1) The instruments 
of valid knowledge (prama^) are perception, inference, com- 
parison and testimony. (2) The objects of valid knowledge (pra- 
meya) are self, body, sense-organs, objects, knowledge, manas, 
voluntary actions, faults, transmigration, fruits of actions, pain 
and liberation. Self comprises God and finite souls. Objects 
are the physical elements and their sensible qualities. (3) Doubt 
(samsaya) is indefinite knowledge of an object as either one or 
the other, in which the mind oscillates between two alternatives. 
(4) Motive (prayojana) is the end of voluntary actions, which is 
the attainment of good or the rejection of evil. (5) An example 
(drstanta) is an instance in which a probans is found to be 
accompanied by a probandum, and which is admitted to be valid 
by a disputant and an opponent. (6) A tenet (siddhanta) is 
proved by pramanas and accepted as true. (7) The members 
(avayava) of a demonstrative inference are proposition, reason, 
exemplification, application, and conclusion. (8) Hypothetical 
reasoning (tarka) favours one of the two alternative hypotheses 
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by showing the absurd consequences of the other. (9) Ascer- 
tainment (nirnaya) of the real character of an object is due to 
the consideration of a disputant’s argument for a thesis and an 
opponent’s counter argument for an antithesis. (10) Discussion 
(vada) is a logical debate between a disputant and an opponent 
with the help of five-membered inferences for the ascertainment 
of truth without a desire for victory. (11) Wrangle (jalpa) is a 
debate actuated by a desire for victory, in which sophistical 
arguments are employed to vanquish an opponent. (12) Cavil 
(vitag.da) is a wrangle in w^hich a person merely refutes a dis- 
putant’s thesis but does not establish his antithesis. (13) Faulty 
reasons (hetvabhasa) are non-reasons which appear to be valid 
reasons and correspond to fallacies of the middle term in western 
logic. (14) Quibble (chala) is refutation of an agrument by 
taking a word in a sense different from what is intended by the 
speaker. (15) Futility (jati) is sophistical refutation of an argu- 
ment on the ground of mere similarity or dissimilarity of the 
subject with an example. (16) Ground of defeat (nigrahasthana) 
is sophistical refutation due to non-comprehension or miscompre- 
hension of the real character of an object. Reasoning in har-^ 
mony with perception and Vedic testimony yields the knowledge 
of reality which leads to liberation. It should be stated in the 
form of five members, employ valid reasons, and avoid faulty 
reasons. Hypothetical reasoning is subordinate to it and con- 
ducive to the ascertainment of truth. Ascertainment is preceded 
by doubt, hypothetical reasoning, logical inference, and discus- 
sion. Wrangle and cavil are the means of protecting the know- 
ledge of reality from attacks. Quibble, futility and ground of 
defeat are the means of sophistical refutation of an opponent’s 
antithesis, which should be avoided in establishing one’s thesis. 
Liberation is the highest end.^ 

The methodology of the Nyaya consists of enunciation 
(udde^), definition (lak§ana) and examination (paiiksa). A 
subject is first enunciated, then defined, and finally examined 
by valid reasoning. Knunciation is the statement of a subject 
in a general way. It comprises division (vibhaga) which is the 
enumeration of its different kinds. A subject in general is stated 
first, and then its subdivisions are stated. A definition expli- 

*NS., i, 1. 9, 13-15, 17-26, 32, 36, 40-45, 51, 59, 60; NBh., i. 1. 1 ; 

NM., pp. 7-11. 
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citly states the general characters and the special characters of 
an object by which it is distinguished from other homogeneous 
and heterogeneous objects. Division and definition help eadi 
other, and faciUtate examination. The extent of a definition 
must be coextensive with the entire extent of the term defined. 
If its extent is narrower than that of the term, it is too narrow 
(avyapti). If its extent is wider than that of the term, it is too 
wide (ativyapti). A definition must not be too narrow or too 
wide. If the individuals belonging to two classes overlap one 
another, there is cross division (jatisaihkara) which is fallacious. 
Enunciation, division and definition are the basis of examination 
which consists in proving one’s view and refuting rival views 
about the nature of an object. Sometimes a hypothesis (kalpana) 
is framed in order to explain certain phenomena. The parsi- 
mony of hypotheses (kalpanalaghava) demands the rejection of 
many hypotheses and the acceptance of one hypothesis. When 
two h3rpotheses can explain certain phenomena equally well, a 
crucial instance, which proves the validity of one and disproves 
the other, must be found out. Doubt, hypothetical reasoning, 
deductive-inductive reasoning, disputation, discussion, wrangle, 
and cavil are employed for the ascertainment of truth (siddhanta). 
The dialectic method is employed in examination of a subject. 
The opponent’s antithesis (purvapak§a) with arguments is first 
stated. Then his arguments are criticized, and finally the Nyaya 
conclusion (uttarapak§a) is stated. Reasoning is carried on by 
the dialectic method which consists in logical refutation of an 
antithesis and establishment of a thesis by logical reasoning 
based on perception and in harmony with Vedic testimony or 
intuition. The philosophical method is neither pure deduction 
from self-evident axioms or assumed truths nor pure induction 
from particular facts observed. It is inductive-deductive, specu- 
lative and dialectic.* 


I 

Epistemology and Logic. 

1. Valid Knowledge {Pranid) : Instrument of Valid 
Knowledge {Pramdna) : Extrinsic Validity {ParataJ} prdmdnya) : 
Tests of Truth {Prdmdnyagraha) , 

NVTT., i. 1. 3; NM., p. 12 SIP., p. 21. 
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The Nyaya epistemology deals with the nature of valid 
knowledge (prama), its instruments (pramana), extrinsic validity 
(paratah pramanya) and invalidity of knowledge, and the tests 
of truth (pramanyagraha). The knower (pramatr), the known 
object (prameya), the instrument of knowledge (prama^), and 
valid knowledge (prama, pramiti) constitute the reality. The 
self is the knower, which knows objects through pramar^as, acts 
upon them, and experiences fruits of its actions. It desires to 
attain pleasant objects and avoid painful objects known through 
pramanas, acts for their attainment or rejection, and gets fruits 
of its efforts. Prameya is the object that is known. Pramana is 
the instrument by means of which the self knows an object. 
Pramiti is the valid knowledge of an object.® Pramana is the 
collocation of conditions, w^hich is the immediate antecedent of 
the production of valid knowledge. There are four pramanas, 
'viz., perception, inference, comparison and testimony, which 
generate different kinds of valid knowledge. The self (pramatr) 
and an object (prameya) are the common causes of all cognitions 
of objects. In their absence there is no valid knowledge, which 
is produced when they are present. But even when they are 
present, it is not produced in the absence of a pramana, which 
is its special cause. The self and an object are presupposed by 
a pramana. It is an instrument (karana) of the self by which it 
knows an object on which a pramana operates. It is a special 
cause of valid knowledge because it has not yet realized its end. 
An instrument depends upon an agent, but the latter does not 
depend upon the former. An object is not sometimes present 
when valid knowledge is produced. A past object is known 
from a mark (linga) by inference. The same object may be 
known by any of the pramanas. Knowledge cannot be specified 
by the self or an object. The self is the common inherent cause 
of knowledge which inheres in it. The conjunction of the self 
with manas is the common non-inherent cause of it. Pramana 
is the complement of conditions other than the self and an 
object, which immediately produce valid knowledge, which is 
undoubted and in harmony with the real nature of its object. It 
comprises conscious and unconscious factors.® 

Vatsyayana defines valid perception as the knowledge that 

'NEh., i. 1.1. 
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represents the real character of its object, or apprehends what 
exists in it. He defines error as the knowledge that does not 
represent the real character of its object, or apprehends what 
does not exist in it/ So he regards the knowledge which 
corresponds with the real nature of its object as valid (prama), 
and what does not correspond wdth its real character as invalid 
(aprama). Uddyotakara defines valid knowledge as the certain 
knowledge of the real nature of an object (arthapariccheda) . 
Vacaspati excludes recollection from valid knowledge, and 
defines it as the certain knowledge of an object, which is in 
agreement with its real character, independent of previous per- 
ception and different from recollection.® Udayana defines valid 
knowledge as the right apprehension of an object. It appre- 
hends its object in its real nature and not as contrary to it.® 
Varadaraja, like Udayana, defines it as right apprehension.^® 
It is apprehension as distinguished from recollection. It is 
right apprehension as distinguished from illusion, doubt, hypo- 
thetical reasoning and the like. Recollection is produced by an 
impression (saihskara). But apprehension is produced by a 
special cause which is present at the moment or in the immediate 
past. Ganged defines valid knowledge as the apprehension of 
what exists in its object, and invalid knowledge as the appre- 
hension of what does not exist in it. Visvanatha elaborates 
Ganges’s definition, and defines prama as the knowledge of 
the generic character of an object as abiding in it,^ or as the 
apprehension of a mode (prakara) corresponding to its object 
(vi&§ya), or the apprehension of a mode which does not accord 
with the absence of its object. A jar is the object of the 
knowledge of a jar, which is its substantive (vi&§ya). The 
generic character of a jar (ghatatva), w^hich is manifested in 
consciousness is its cognized mode (prakara). The cognized 
mode corresponds to its object in valid knowledge. But in error 


'NBh., i. I. 4. 

* Prama smrter anva’rthavyabhicSri svatantrafi paricchedah. NVTT., 
i* 1. 3, p. 63. * 

* Mitih samyak paricchittifi. Samicino’nubhavah prama. NKS., iv. 
5, p, 25. NVTP., i. 1. 1, p. 46. 

** Yatharthanubhavah prama. TR., p. 8. Ibid, pp. 8-U ; NVTP., i. 
1. 1, p. 167. 

** Tadvise§yakatve sati tatprak5rakam jnanam prama. Tadabhava- 
prak^akam tetprakarakam jnanam niscayah. SM., pp. 440, 445; BP., 
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the cognized mode (prakara) does not correspond to the object 
or substantive (vi&§ya) of knowledge. When a nacre is mis^ 
perceived as silver, silver is the cognized mode (prakara) that 
is manifested in consciousness, which does not correspond with 
the nacre (vife§ya). The misapprehension of a nacre as silver 
is illusory because silver does not exist in it.^^ 

The Nyaya definitions of knowledge are realistic. Truth 
is correspondence of an apprehension with its object. Valid: 
knowledge implies a knowing self (pramati*) , an object of know- 
ledge (prameya), apprehension (pramiti) of it, and its harmony 
with its real character (yMharthya). Correspondence is the con- 
tent of truth. 

There are four pramanas, mz,, perception, inference, com- 
parison and testimony. The same object may be known by 
any of the pramanas at a particular time. But it is not known 
by all pramanas at a time. This is called prama^samplava. 
The self is known from Vedic testimony. It is inferred from 
desire, aversion, pleasure, pain and knowledge, which are its 
marks (linga). It is known by yogic perception due to a parti- 
cular conjunction of the self with manas brought about by 
meditation. So the self is known by testimony, inference and 
perception. A person knows the existence of a fire in a place 
from testimony of a reliable person. He perceives smoke, and 
infers a fire from it. He comes nearer and perceives it. The 
existence of a fire is known by testimony, inference and per- 
ception. When a person knows an object by testimony, he 
desires to infer it from a mark. When he infers it from a 
mark, he desires to perceive it. When he perceives it, his 
desire to know it further ceases. Knowledge produced by in- 
ference, comparison and testimony depends on perception. 
Testimony depends on perception of a reliable person. Inference 
ultimately depends upon perception, though sometimes it 
depends upon inference. Comparison is inferior to inference, 
since it depends more on testimony than on perception. Per- 
ception is the strongest of all pramanas. When an object is per- 
ceived, it is not known by inference, comparison, or testimony. 

** Tadabhavavati tatprakarakam jnanam bhramah. SM., p. 440. BP.^ 

** Panan pratyaksata upalabhyamane nanumanam nagamah. Pratyak- 
sata upalabdhe’rtbe ‘jijfiasa nivartate. NBh., i, 1. 3. NVTT., i. 1. 3^ 

p. 68, 
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But ^metimes an object is known by one prama^ only. 
‘The performance of Agnihotra oblation is a means to the attain^ 
inent of heaven'. It cannot be known by perception and in- 
ference, but by Vedic testimony only. In regard to perceptible 
objects sometimes one praraana is restricted to one object. This 
is called pramanavyavastha. When the roaring of a thunder is 
heard, the existence of a cloud is inferred, which is not known 
by testimony or perception at the time. When an object is 
known by a particular pramana only, there is no ascertainment 
of the comparative strength of pramanas.^^ 

Inference contradicted by perception and Vedic testimony 
is faulty (nyayabhasa) . ‘Fire is cold, because it is produced, 
like a jar'. This inference is contradicted by perception. 
Perception of coldness of fire cannot be overridden by the in- 
ference of its coldness, because perception is stronger than in- 
ference. Inference is contradicted by Vedic testimony. ‘A 
human skull is pure, because it is a part of the human body*. 
This inference is contradicted by Vedic testimony, which 
declares it to be impure. Its purity cannot be inferred from 
the purity of all things. Inference is not contradicted by in- 
ference, because the same thing cannot be the object of two 
contradictory inferences. Two inferences of equal strength 
which seek to prove the presence and the absenc of an in- 
ferable property in a subject (pak§a) counterbalance each other. 
None of them is stronger than the other, which can invalidate 
it. But an inference is contradicted by previous perception of 
the absence of an inferable property in a subject. Invalidation 
of inference by perception and scriptural testimony is called 
pramanavirodha. 

Knowledge is the manifestation or apprehension of objects. 
Valid knowledge is the apprehension of the real character of 
an object. Invalid knowledge is the apprehension of an object 
as it is not in its real character. Truth is correspondence of 
knowledge with reality. Error is disagreement of knowledge 
with reality. Correspondence is truth, and non-correspondence 
is error. Knowledge generated by its cause is the bare appre- 


^^NBh., i. P 3. Vyavasthayam gunapradhanabhavo na cintvate. 
NVTT., i. 1. 3, p. 69. 

Yat annmanam pratyak^agamavirnddham nvavabhasah sah. NBh. 
i. 1. 1. NVTT., i. 1. 1, p. 29. 
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hension of an object, which is neither valid nor invalid in itself. 
Its validity (pramanya) is produced by some positive excellence 
(guna) in the generating conditions of knowledge ; and its in- 
validity (aprama^ya) by some positive defects (do§a) in them. 
Validity and invalidity of knowledge are extrinsic, and depend 
upon extraneous conditions (paratalj). Validity is neither pro- 
duced by the general conditions of knowledge nor by the mere 
absence of defects (do^bhava), but by some proficiency (guna) 
in its cause. Invalidity is neither produced by the general 
conditions of knowledge nor by the mere absence of proficiency 
(gunabhava), but by some deficiency (do§a) in its cause. Know- 
ledge is not intrinsically valid or invalid, but it acquires validity 
or invalidity from extraneous conditions. For example, the 
intercourse of a sense-organ with an object is the positive 
excellence (guna) which generates the validity of perception. 
Distance or minuteness of an object, defect of a sense-organ or 
manas, and the like are the positive defects (do§a) which gene- 
rate the invalidity of perception. A specific effect has a specific 
cause. Validity and invalidity are the specific characters of 
apprehensions, which are due to different specific characters of 
the general conditions of knowledge, which either promote or 
vitiate them. They are extrinsic or adventitious characters of 
knowledge due to extraneous conditions.^® 

Validity and invalidity of knowledge are not known by 
valid knowledge itself or by invalid knowledge itself. Validity 
of knowledge is inferred from its capacity to produce successful 
activity (pravrttisamarthya), and invalidity of knowledge, from 
its incapacity to produce successful activity (prav|i:tivisamvada). 
Truth leads to successful action, and error, to unsuccessful 
action. Practical efficiency and practical inefficiency are the 
tests of truth and error by which they are known (pramanya- 
graha). Correspondence is the content of truth, but workability 
is its criterion. Non-correspondence is the content of error, but 
tmworkability is its criterion. 

Vatsyayana says, “An object is known through an instru- 
ment of knowledge ; its validity is known by its workability. 


*• ^so’pramaya janakah pramayas tu gtino bhavet. BP., 131. SM., 
VP^ ii, pp. 1-2, 5-6; NIM., p. 171; NKSP., ii, pp. 2-5. 

FravTttisamvadajnanajanmana pramanvani^cayah. Tasmat parata^ 
pramaigiyam NM., p. 174. . 
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There is neither valid knowledge of an object without a pramana 
nor successful action without valid knowledge of it/'^® Valid 
knowledge generated by a pramai^ produces successful action 
from which its validity is inferred. 

What is pravrttisamarthya which determines the validity of 
knowledge ? Vatsyayana explains it as the fulfilment of activity 
prompted by the knowledge of an object. Pravrtti means effort 
or activity ; samarthya means attainment of fruition by activity ; 
pravrttisamarthya means the knowledge of action ending in 
fruition or fruitful action.^® The validity of the knowledge of 
an object, which was not frequently known before, is known 
by a fruitful action. But the validity of an object, which 
was frequently known before, is known from a similar mark 
even before it produces a successful action.^® Action depends 
upon the knowledge of an object, but not upon the knowledge 
of its validity. Even doubt about an object gives rise to action. 
Valid knowledge is in harmony with the real character of its 
object, and capable of producing a successful action. Invalid 
knowledge is in disharmony with the real nature of its object 
and incapable of prompting a successful action. The Nyaya 
doctrine of extrinsic validity of knowledge does not involve 
infinite regress. The validity of knowledge is determined by 
the knowledge of successful action, which does not require 
determination of its validity by another successful action, 
because it has realized its end, and is not tainted with a 
doubt as to its validity or invalidity. When a person has 
the knowledge of water in a burning desert, he has a doubt 
as to its existence. But w^hen he drinks water and quenches 
his thirst, his knowledge of successful action is undoubted. 

2. The Nyaya Criiicistn of the Rival theories of 
Prdmdnya and Pratmria. 

The Mim^saka regards validity of knowledge as intrinsic, 
and holds that knowledge apprehends its own validity which 
is generated by the causal conditions of knowledge itself. 


Pramanato’rthapratipattau pravrttisamartbyad arthavat pramanam. 
NBh., i. 1. NVTT., i. 1. 1, p. 18. 

Samiha pravrttih, samartbvam asyal? phalenabhisambandhah. 
NBb., i. b 1. mi' p.‘l72. 

**NVTT., i. 1. 1, p. 8. i. 1. 1, p. 156. 
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Vacaspati argues that a knowledge which apprehends an object, 
does not apprehend itself and its validity- Cognition, which 
is common to valid knowledge and invalid knowledge, cannot 
apprehend its own validity. Even if a cognition apprehends 
itself, it does not apprehend its validity or correspondence with 
its object.^^ Udayana argues that the validity of knowledge 
of an object which was not frequently known before is known 
from extraneous conditions because it is doubtful like its in- 
validity. If its validity is known by itself, then there can 
never be any doubt as to its validity. If it is known for certain, 
then there is no room for doubt. Doubt cannot arise from the 
perception of a common quality of a valid knowledge and an 
invalid knowledge, because then it w^ould never cease. If doubt 
is due to the non-perception of the distinction between valid 
knowledge and invalid knowledge, then either the validity of 
knowledge is not apprehended, though the knowledge is appre- 
hended, or the valid knowledge itself is not apprehended. In 
the first alternative, knowledge does not apprehend its own 
validity, because knowledge is apprehended, but its validity 
is not apprehended. In the second alternative, doubt as to the 
validity of knowledge is not apprehended, because the know- 
ledge itself is not apprehended. Determination of validity of 
knowledge by itself does not consist in its being quickly followed 
by successful action, since prompt action does not depend upon 
knowledge of validity. Desire is the cause of action. The know- 
ledge of the means conducive to good is the cause of desire. 
It depends upon the memory of its conduciveness to pleasure, 
which depends upon previous perception due to the intercourse 
of an object with a sense-organ. The knowledge of validity 
is not the cause of action. Even if it is so, it does not prove 
that the validity of knowledge is known by itself. Further, 
the capacity for producing successful action depends upon vali- 
dity of knowledge or apprehension of its validity, but not upon 
self-validity of knowledge (svatah prammya). A thirsty person 
does not perceive the power of water to quench thirst before 
he actually quenches his thirst by drinking water. Successful 
action is a certain mark (linga) which proves the validity of 
knowledge beyond doubt. Jayanta Bhatta refutes Kumarila^s 
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view of intrinsic validity of knowledge. First, a blue object is 
known by perception due to its intercoiirse with a sense-organ. 
If the perception knows its validity, then it knows either the 
validity of the knowledge or that of its result. Knowledge, 
according to Kumarila, is an act of the self, which is always 
inferred from cognizedness of its object. So perception does 
not apprehend the validity of knowledge. Cognizedness ( jnatata) 
or manifestness of an object, being in the nature of concious- 
ness, is incapable of having intercourse with a sense-organ. So 
perception cannot apprehend its validity through the external 
sense-organs. Nor can it apprehend it through the manas, since 
mental perception- is not apprehended at the time. A second 
cognition of the validity of the cognition of ‘blue’ succeeding 
the cognition of ‘blue’ is not experienced. Even if it is experi- 
enced, the validity of the first cognition is not apprehended 
by itself, but by the second cognition. This contradicts the 
doctrine of self- validity of knowledge. So the validity of 
knowledge is not known by perception. If it is known by 
inference, it apprehends the validity of knowledge or that of 
its result (jnatata). The validity of cognizedness cannot be in- 
ferred, since there is no mark (linga). If the act of knowledge 
is the mark, then it can prove its existence only, but not its 
validity. If cognizedness unqualified by validity proves the 
validity of the act of knowledge, then any cognizedness can 
prove the validity of any knowledge, and no knowledge is in- 
valid. If cognizedness qualified by validity is said to prove the 
validity of the cognitive act, then there is no means of deter- 
mining the validity of cognizedness. If the apprehension of 
‘blue’ is the means of determining its validity, then it mani- 
festing itself is its validity. Then the cognition of silver in a 
nacre is valid, since there is no knowledge of validity other 
than the cognition of silver. If the validity of knowledge 
depends on the knowledge of the absence of a sublating cogni- 
tion, then the second knowledge proves the validity of the 
first knowledge. Then knowledge does not apprehend its vali- 
dity as soon as it is produced. If knowledge apprehends its 
object and its validity at the moment of its production because 
of the absence of a sublating knowledge, then it can never 
lead to unfruitful action. But a person in doubt acts to attain 
an object of knowledge, and is baffled. If doubt apprehends 
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itself as doubt and its object as non-existent, it cannot prompt 
a person to act. If doubt prompts an action because it is not 
known to be doubt, then what is its distinctive character {vi^§a) 
which is not apprehended? If it is distinctness (spas^ata), then 
the manifestation of silver is distinct in the illusion of silver 
in a nacre. If it is steadiness {ni§kampata), then also the 
manifestation of silver is steady. If it is tmdoubtedness, then 
also the cognition of silver is undoubted because two alterna- 
tives do not appear in it. If it is the absence of the knowledge 
of a sublating cognition when something exists, then its 
existence cannot be ascertained. If it is harmony with the real 
character of its object, then it is not experienced at the time. 
Hence the validity of knowledge is not known by the know- 
ledge itself af the time when it is produced. Secondly, validity 
is an effect, since it is existent and non-etemal, and it depends 
upon its cause. There are two kinds of effects. Good effects 
are produced by proficiencies (guna) in their causes ; and bad 
effects, by deficiencies (do§a) in their causes. There are no 
causes devoid of excellence and defects. Valid knowledge is 
produced by some excellence in its cause, and invalid know- 
ledge, by some defect in its cause. There is no neutral know- 
ledge devoid of validity and invalidity arising from its cause 
devoid of proficiency and deficiency. Hence validity of know- 
ledge is not independent of other conditions for its produc- 
tion. Thirdly, Kumarila regards knowledge as pramana, which 
is said to be independent of other conditions in producing its 
effect. But knowledge is neither dependent nor independent 
of other conditions in producing its effect, since it being an 
effect does not produce any effect. Fourthly, Kumarila wrongly 
holds that ascertainment of validity of knowledge is independent 
of other conditions. When a cognition of ^blue^ is produced, 
its validity is not ascertained by it at the time, but subsequently 
by a successful action. When knowledge is produced, there 
is a doubt as to its validity, which prompts action. If the action 
is successful, the knowledge is knowm to be valid. Hence the 
iNIim^saka doctrine of self-validity of knowledge is not 
tenable.^* 
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Jayanta refutes the Samkhya view which regards validity 
and invalidity of knowledge as intrinsic. The same knowledge 
cannot be both valid and invalid, since a valid knowledge leads 
to a fruitful action, and an invalid knowledge leads to a fruitless 
action. If the same knowledge is both valid and invalid, then 
the knowledge of silver in a nacre is either valid or invalid. 
If it is known to be valid, it should lead to the attainment of 
silver. If it is known to be invalid, it cannot prompt action for 
its attainment. So the Samkhya doctrine of intrinsic validity 
and invalidity of knowledge is not tenable. 

Jayanta criticizes the Buddhist view that cognitions are in- 
trinsically invalid but extrinsically valid. If cognitions were 
intrinsically invalid, they could not prompt actions for the 
attainment of their objects. Further, the invalidity of know- 
ledge depends, for its production, upon certain defects in its 
causes, and for its ascertainment, upon a sublating knowledge. 
The invalidity of knowledge is considered by some to be not 
due to certain defects in its cause, but to the absence of a 
real object as its objective basis. But this is wrong, since many 
invalid cognitions like doubt and illusion have real objects which 
produce them. Sd knowledge is not intrinsically invalid. The 
Buddhist view that validity of knowledge is due to extraneous 
conditions agrees with the Nyaya view. Hence the Buddhist 
view is not tenable. 

Jayanta criticizes the rival theories of pramana. The 
Samkhya regards an unconscious mental mode (buddhivrtti) 
modified into the form of an object as pramana, its reflection in 
the conscious self as valid knowledge (prama), the conscious self 
(purusa) as the knower (pramatr), and the object that transforms 
the mental mode into its form as the object of valid knowledge 
(prameya). Jayanta urges that pramana and prama do not 
abide in the same substratum. An unconscious mental mode 
(pramana) does not exist in the self, and valid knowledge 
(prama) does not exist in the mental mode. The Samkhya argues 
that the mind (buddhi) appears to be conscious in contact with 
the self and that the self gets a reflection of the mental mode. 
Then consciousness of the mind and knowledge of the self are 
unreal, since consciousness is attributed to the unconscious mind 
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and an unconscious ni^ntal mode is attributed to the conscious 
self. Hence the Sathkhya view is not tenable.^® 

Kumarila regards knowledge, an act of the self, as pramana, 
which is inferred from its result or cognizedness. Jayanta 
refutes this view. First, a cognition is not inferable. The 
perception of cognizedness of an object presupposes the percep- 
tion of the cognition that apprehends it. Secondly, cognition, 
which is an act of the self, is perceptible, because the self is 
admitted by Kumarila to be perceptible. Thirdly, action is 
physical motion (parispanda) which is perceived. There is no 
imperceptible action or physical motion. There is no action 
of the self, which does not produce physical motion through 
volition. Cognition is not an action, but a quality of the self, 
because it is in the nature of an accomplished result. It is 
perceptible. Thirdly, cognition cannot be inferred, because its 
invariable concomitance with cognizedness is not known. 
Fourthly, past and future objects being absent cannot be known, 
since cognition cannot produce cognizedness in them. Lastly, 
Kumarila excludes recollection from pramana. But both appre- 
hension and recollection are valid. Recollection is valid know- 
ledge distinct from its previous perception. Pleasurable objects 
are repeatedly perceived to yield pleasure and sought in future. 
Painful objects are repeatedly perceived to yield pain and 
avoided in future. Perception does not lose its validity because 
of its frequency. So recollection of an object perceived in the 
past does not cease to be valid because it was perceived in the 
past. A serial perception is valid, though it does not appre- 
liend more than what was apprehended by the first perception. 
Recollection is valid on the same ground. If recollection is 
Invalid because it is not produced by an object at the time, then 
inference of a past object and intuition (pratibha jnana) of a 
future object are invalid for the same reason. But Kumarila 
regards them as valid. Further, if recollection is invalid because 
it is not produced by an object, then it is not due to the appre- 
Tiension of an object which was not apprehended before. Hence 
KumMla’s view of pramana is not tenable. 

Prabhakara regards apprehension (anubhuti) as pramana, 
which is distinct from recollection. Varadaraja criticizes this 
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view. According to Prabhakara, both perception and recollec- 
tion manifest the self as their substrate, themselves as cogni- 
tions, and their objects ; apprehensions of the self and cogni- 
tions are perceptions, but the knowledge of the object in recollec- 
tion is not perception, and therefore not valid. Varadaraja 
urges that it is not rational to argue that apprehensins of the 
self and recollection are valid, but that the knowledge of the 
object in recollection is invalid. If recollection is invalid, 
because it depends on a past perception, then determinate per- 
ception and inference also are invalid, because they are pro- 
duced by other cognitions, and not apprehensions. But Prabha- 
kara regards them as valid. So there is inconsistency in his 
doctrine.^* 

Some Buddhist realists define pramana as a knowledge that 
is conducive to fruitful action, and validity as its power to lead 
the knower to the attainment of its object, if it is pleasant, and 
to its avoidance, if it is unpleasant.^® The capacity for leading 
to the attainment of an object (prapakatva) is common to per- 
ception and inference. Perception apprehends a momentary 
specific individual which cannot be attained. But the same 
series (santana) of the specific individual can be attained. The 
power of perception to lead to the attainment of an object con- 
sists in its producing a determinate cognition (adhyava^ya) . 
Inference apprehends an unreal object which is attributed but 
non-existent at the time. It leads to the attainment of a real 
object to which an unreal form is attributed, even as light of a 
gem leads to the attainment of it. So a pramana is the power of 
knowledge to lead to the attainment of an object as it is known.®® 

Jayanta asks whether pramana is a power to lead to the 
attainment of an object as it is shown or whether it is a power 
to lead to the attainment of an object as imagined. In indeter- 
minate perception a specific individual is certainly shown, but 
it cannot be attained, since it is momentary. The attainment of 
a specific individual is not attainment of the same series, which 
is neither different nor non-different from its momentary 
members. In determinate perception an imaginary form is 


”TR., pp. 19-22. 

_ ** Avisamvadakatvam pramanasamanyalak§anam. Prapana^aktih 
prama^yam. NM., p. 23. 

** Yathadhyavasitaprapakam pramanam. NM., p. 24. 
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attributed to its object, which cannot be attained.®^ Varadaraja 
argues that on the Buddhist view inference of past and future 
objects cannot be valid, because it cannot produce fruitful 
actions, and determinate perception becomes valid, because it 
produces fruitful action. But the Buddhists regard the former 
as valid and the latter as invalid. They regard indeterminate 
perception as valid. But it is not valid, since it cannot produce 
fruitful action. So a pramana is not the capacity for leading 
to the attainment of an object shown by a cognition. Further, 
the knowledge of a neutral object, which is neither pleasant nor 
painful, is invalid, because it does not lead to the attainment 
or avoidance of an object.^^ Hence the Buddhist realist view 
is not tenable. 

Some Buddhist realists regard cognitions as pramana, and 
consider momentary objects and cognitions arising from the 
same causal conditions as related to each other as apprehended 
objects and apprehending cognitions/® Both depend upon the 
same causal conditions, objects and cognitions. An object 
is the material cause of an object, and a cognition is its auxi- 
liary cause. A cognition is the material cause of a cognition, 
and an object is its auxiliary cause. A cognition corresponding 
to an object is valid, both arising from the same causes. 
Jayanta urges that a cognition cannot manifest an object and 
correspond with it, because they are produced at the same 
moment out of the common mind-stuff and matter-stuff. It 
may be argued that a cognition is conscious, and therefore mani- 
fests an object which is unconscious. But a cognition cannot 
have a distinctive character and a power of apprehending an 
object, since it is produced by the same stuff with an object. 
So the Buddhist realist view is not tenable.®'* 

The Yogacaras deny the existence of the permanent self and 
external objects, and admit the reality of momentary cognitions 
with forms, which appear to be differentiated into apprehending 
cognitions and apprehended objects due to the potencies of 
beginningless nescience. They regard determinate cognitions 
as modifications of one formless consciousness. A determinate 
cognition with a particular form is an instrument of valid know- 
ledge (pramana). But the same determinate cognition, Jayanta 

«NM., p. 15. 
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argues, cannot be the apprehending cognition and the appre- 
hended object. So a prama^ cannot consist in the capacity 
for leading to the attainment of an object. In fact, the distinc- 
tion between a cognition and an object is imaginary, so that no 
cognition leads to the attainment of an object shown and no 
object is attained,®^ So the Buddhist idealist view is not tenable. 

The Madhyamikas deny the validity of the instruments of 
valid knowledge (pramana), because they do not precede, 
succeed, or coexist with the objects of valid knowledge (prameya) 
simultaneously. If a pramana precedes an object, then per- 
ception cannot be produced by the intercourse of a sense- 
organ with an object. But perception is unerring, indeter- 
minate and determinate knowledge produced by the intercourse 
of a sense-organ with an object. If a pramana succeeds an 
object, it cannot be proved by it. An object proved by a 
pramana is called an object of valid knowledge (prameya). 
Though the nature of an object of knowledge does not depend 
upon a pramaipa, its knowability depends upon it. If a pramana 
and an object are produced simultaneously, there can be no 
sequence of cognitions which are restricted to their proper 
objects. But, in fact, cognitions appear in succession. Non- 
simultaneity of cognitions is a mark for the existence of manas. 
Therefore pramanas are devoid of validity.®® 

There is no fixed rule, Vatsyayana asserts, that a pramana 
should always precede, succeed, or be simultaneous with an 
object of knowledge. The sun-light which is a condition of 
visual perception precedes an object revealed by it. A lamp 
which is an object of knowledge precedes its perception. Smoke 
which is a condition of inference and a fire which is an object 
of inference exist simultaneously. Similarly, a pramana which 
is a condition of apprehension may precede, succeed, or 
be synchronous with an object of knowledge. The temporal 
relation of priority, posteriority or simultaneity does not affect 
the relation of pramana and prameya. A pramana proves the 
existence of a past object, or a present object, or a future object. 
The denial of validity of pramapas presupposes their existence.*^ 
If the denial precedes what is denied, then it becomes unmean- 
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ing because its object does not exist. If the denial succeeds 
its object which is denied, then the object is not denied because 
the statement of denial is absent. If the denial and its object 
come into existence simultaneously, then the existence of the 
object of denial is admitted, and the denial becomes meaning- 
less. If the statement of denial is not proved, then perception 
and the like are pramanas. The Madhyamikas prove the non- 
existence of pramanas through a pramana, and admits its 
validity. They cannot establish the denial of pram^as, because 
they deny the validity of all pram^as. If the reasoning 
advanced by the Madhyamikas for the invalidity of pramanas 
be admitted to be valid, then there can be no denial of all 
pram^as.®* They urge infinite regress against the validity of 
pramanas. If prammas are proved by others, then they are 
proved by others and so on to infinity. This argument is not 
valid. Just as a lamp does not require another lamp to mani- 
fest it, so pramanas do not require other pramanas to establish 
them. When apprehensions of objects through perception, in- 
ference, comparison or testimony lead to fruitful actions, they 
do not require any other proof. So there is no infinite regress. 
Hence the Madhyamika doctrine of the invalidity of all pra- 
manas is not tenable.^® 

3. Perception (Pratyaksa) : Error (Viparyaya). 

Gautama defines perception as the knowledge which is 
produced by the intercourse of an object with a sense-organ, 
undefinable, determinate, and in harmony with its object.^® 
It is produced by the intercourse of a present object with the 
external sense-organs, conjunction of them with manas, and 
its conjunction with the self. The sense-organs are directed by 
manas, which is directed by the self. Conjunction of the sense- 
organs with manas and conjunction of manas with the self are 
the general causes of perception. The intercourse of a sense- 
organ with an object is a special cause of perception. Percep- 
tion is generated by it, and not revealed. It is the immediate 
knowledge of a present object through a sense-organ. Valid 

ii. 1. 1244. "NS., NBh., ii. 1. 18-19. 
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perception apprehends the real character of an object (avyabhi- 
carin) . Illusion does not apprehend the real nature of its object. 
Perception is different from inference, comparison and testimony, 
which are not produced by the sense-object-intercourse. Visual 
perception of a jar is produced by its conjunction (saihyoga) 
with the visual organ, which is in the nature of light. Auditory 
perception of sotmd is produced by its inherence (samavaya) 
in the auditory organ or ether enclosed in the ear-hole. Visual 
perception of the colour of a jar is produced by the conjunction 
of the visual organ with the jar in which colour inheres. It is 
due to imited-inherence (samyukta samavaya). The manas is 
an internal organ. Perception of pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, volition and cognition is produced by the manas in con- 
junction with the self. 

There are two kinds of perception, indeterminate and 
determinate. The former is undefinable (avyapadesya) and 
nameless. The latter is determinate (vyavasayatmaka) and 
associated with a name. The ancient Nyaya regards the former 
as the apprehension of an object as qualified by a substance, 
quality, action and genus, but devoid of a name, and the latter 
as the apprehension of it as qualified by these qualifications but 
associated wath a name.^^ But the modern (navy a) Nyaya 
regards the former as immediate, simple, non-relational appre- 
hension of an object and its generic nature as unrelated to each 
other, and the latter as mediate, relational, synthetic apprehen- 
sion of an object and its generic nature as related to each other. 
Indeterminate perception is the immediate apprehension of an 
object and its qualifications unrelated to each other. It is devoid 
of subject-predicate-relation. It is not a perceptual judgment. 
Determinate perception involves analysis and synthesis, assimi- 
lation, discrimination and association. The Nyaya regards it as 
a logical stage of perception. It is inferred from determinate 
perception as its prior stage. 

Gautama’s definition of perception does not apply to yogic 
perception which is non-sensuous. So Varadaraja defines percep- 
tion as immediate valid knowledge, and Visvanatha defines it 
as immediate knowledge which is not derived through the 
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medium of any other knowledge/® These definitions embrace 
all kinds of human perception. They exclude inference, com- 
parison and testimony. Inference is produced by the knowledge 
of Vyapti ; comparison, by the knowledge of similarity ; and 
testimony, by the knowledge of words. 

Recognition is a kind of perception qualified by past per- 
ception. ‘This is that Devadatta'. Perception is produced by 
the intercourse of an object with a sense-organ. Memory is 
produced by an impression (samskara) . Recognition is produced 
by both together. It is a single unitary cognition, and not a 
synthesis of perception and recollection as the Buddhists main- 
tain. It is perception because the sense-object-intercourse is 
its principal cause while an impression is its auxiliary cause.*^ 

Gangesa recognizes three kinds of extraordinary inter- 
course, viz,, samanyalakjsana, jnanalak§ana and yogaja. We 
perceive a smoke through ordinary intercourse. But when we 
perceive a smoke, we perceive all smokes through the percep- 
tion of its generic character due to samanyalak§ana-sannikar§a. 
All individual smokes are not perceived through the sense- 
organs, but they are indirectly perceived through the know- 
ledge of their generic character. Gangesa admits this kind of 
perception to ensure the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
between all smokes and all fires. Jnanalaksana-sannikar§a is 
the extraordinary intercourse through the knowledge of an 
object revived from a past perception of it. Visual perception 
of a fragrant sandal is due to the intercourse of the visual organ 
with the sandal and the recollection of its fragrance perceived 
in the past through the olfactory organ owing to association. 
The idea of fragrance revived in memory brings about the 
acquired visual perception of fragrant sandal. Yogic perception 
is produced by an extraordinary intercourse brought about by 
meditation (yogaja sannikarsa). Intense meditation produces a 
peculiar merit in the self, by virtue of which it can perceive 
past, future, remote, hidden and subtle objects. This is intuition 
born of meditation. There are two kinds of yogic perception, 
ymkta and yunjana. The’ former is the intuition of a Yogin 
whose self has attained union with God, which is constant and 

, .^P^^ok^apramavyaptam pratyak^am. TR., p. 57. Jnanakarana- 
kam jnanam pratvak§am. SM., p 237 
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■efiFortless. The latter is the intuition of a Yogin, who is 
endeavouring to attain union with God, and puts forth effort 
of will to perceive all objects. The perception of a generic 
character (samanya), a cognition (jnana), and a supernatural 
power bom of meditation (yoga) are the media of extraordinary 
intercourse.^® 

The ancient Nyaya regards indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception both as valid, when they are in harmony 
with the real nature of their objects. Determinate perception 
is valid, because it apprehends an object as it really is with its 
•qualifications (vikalpa) which are real. Indeterminate percep- 
tion is valid, because it is a means of valid determinate per- 
ception.^® But the modem Nyaya regards it as neither valid 
nor invalid, since it does not apprehend the relation between 
its object and its qualifications. Validity or invalidity of know- 
ledge consists in relating the terms apprehended rightly and 
WTongly. Tmth or falsehood is a predicate of the relational 
stmcture of knowledge, and not of non-relational immediate 
•experience. 

Some urge that perception is not an independent pramana, 
But inference, since the whole tree is inferred from the percep- 
tion of its front part, even as a fire is inferred from the know- 
ledge of smoke. The Nyaya argues that the composite whole 
is different from its component parts and that it is not a mere 
conglomeration of parts. When a front part of a tree is per- 
ceived, the whole tree is perceived, since the whole exists in 
each part. If the whole is to be inferred from the perception 
cf a part, there must be a previous perception of the whole 
ns related to that part ; and if the whole is perceived, it cannot 
be inferred. Perception cannot be inference, since the cogni- 
tion of the front part is perception, and inference depends upon 
the perception of the invariable concomitance of a probans with 
n probandum, the perception of an example in which they are 
found together, and the perception of a probans from which a 
probandum is inferred. So perceptign is not inference.'^* 


pp. 274-85; IPP., pp. 79-82; IIP., pp. 4(M2 ; BP., 63-65; 
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The Sabdikas deny indeterdinate perception which does not 
apprehend a name, and admit determinate perception only which 
apprehends a name. They identify objects with names, and 
regard perceptions of colour, taste, odour, sound and touch as 
determinate cognitions of their names. The Nyaya refutes the 
Sabdika view. Vatsyfyana argues that there is indeterminate 
perception of an object, when its relation to a name is not 
known, and that determinate perception of an object related to 
a name depends upon indeterminate perception of it and recollec- 
tion of its name.^^ Vacaipati argues that colour, odour, sound 
and the like, which are perceived, are not identical with Sabda- 
brahma, since it transcends perception. They are not identical 
with audible sounds, because infants and dumb persons have 
perceptions of colour, odour and the like which are devoid of 
names. There is a difference between objects and names, 
because objects are perceived, though their names are not per- 
ceived. Visual perception of colour apprehends colour only, 
but not its name. Audible perception of a name apprehends it 
only, but not colour. If colour were identical with its name, 
then auditory perception of a name would apprehend colour* 
But it cannot apprehend colour. Further, if colour were identi- 
cal with its name, then a blind person would perceive colour 
through his auditory organ, and a deaf person would perceive 
sound through his visual organ. Therefore objects are not identi- 
cal with their names.®® Jayanta further argues that a cogni- 
tion by itself manifests or apprehends its object. It power 
of manifesting an object is not derived from its name. Name- 
ability is not a property of an object like its colour so that it 
may be apprehended by indeterminate perception. It is the 
immediate apprehension of the nature of an object without a 
name.®^ So the Sabdika doctrine is not tenable. 

The Buddhists deny determinate perception. Dinnaga and 
Dharmakirti define perception as the apprehension of a specific 
individual, which is non-erroneous and free from conceptual 
constructs (kalpana). It is free from kalpana which is cogni- 
tion of an appearance capable of being associated w’ith a name.®^ 




, i. 1. 4. 
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It is produced by the intercourse of an object with a sense- 
organ. A name does not exist in an object ; nor is it in the 
nature of an object. Hence a cognition produced by an object 
apprehends the object only, but not its name. A name is 
general ; it conveys a community which is unreal and imagi- 
nary. Perception apprehends a specific individual (svalak§ana) 
only unassociated with a name. What is perceived is not 
related to a name, and what is related to a name is not per- 
ceived. Perception is always indeterminate. Determinate per- 
ception does not apprehend the relation of an individual to a 
substance, a quality, an action, a genus, and a name, which 
are unreal conceptual constructs or determinations (vikalpa) 
of the intellect. It cannot apprehend the relation of a momen- 
tary specific individual to unreal determinations. These unreal 
concepts convert indeterminate perception to determinate 
cognition. Determinations consist in attributing difference ta 
non-difference, and non-difference to difference. A substance 
is identical with its qualities and actions. A genus is identical 
with an individual. But difference is ascribed to these identi- 
cal entities. An object is different from its name, but non- 
difference is attributed to them. Determinate cognition appears 
to apprehend a real object, because it quickly follows indeter- 
minate perception which apprehends a specific individual. It 
appears to be distinct and apprehend thisness (idanta) for the 
same reason. 

Vacaspati criticizes the Buddhist view. A specific individual 
is not an object of perception. There is no contradiction between 
perception produced by an object and knowledge of its associa- 
tion with a name. Determinate perception apprehends an object 
as qualified by such qualifications as substance, quality, action, 
and genus, which are real. Determinations do not consist in 
attribution of difference to what is non-different and of non- 
difference to what are different. Quality and action are 
different from a substance, and inhere in it. A name is different 
from an object. A name remembered cannot suspend the inter- 
course of a sense-organ with an object, which is the principal 
cause of determinate perception ; an impression of a name or its 
recollection is its auxiliary cause. The self, which is the re- 
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ceptacle of impressions (vasana), is the perceiver, recollector 
and recognizer. It has indeterminate perception of an object, 
recollects its class and name due to revival of their impressions, 
and has determinate perception of it, which apprehends the 
relation between them. It is valid, because it apprehends an 
individual as an instance of a universal and bearing a name and 
qualified by determinations which are real.®^ Jayanta criticizes 
the Buddhist view on the following grounds: (1) Determinate 
I>erception is not invalid because it apprehends an unreal 
universal (Jati) capable of being expressed by a word ; for a 
universal is real and apprehended by determinate perception. 
(2) It is not invalid because it is contradicted by a sublating 
cognition ; for it is never contradicted, like an illusion, by a 
sublating cognition. (3) It is not invalid because it is produced 
by the recollection of a name, and not by the intercourse of 
an object with a name ; for it is produced by the senseobject- 
intercourse, the principal cause, aided by the recollection of a 
uame, the auxiliary cause. The sense-object-intercourse con- 
tinues when a name is remembered, and jMroduces determinate 
perception. The remembered name manifests its object, and 
4oes not conceal its nature. (4) Determinate perception is not 
invalid because it involves great effort of the self to distinguish 
the qualified object from its qualifications and connect them 
together by a synthetic act ; for, in that case, perception of 
objects from the top of a mountain would be invalid because it 
involves great effort in climbing the mountain. (5) Determinate 
perception is not invalid because it deliberates and comprehends 
the relation between a preceding cognition and a succeeding 
oognition ; for it is the self that perceives, remembers, recognizes, 
deliberates, desires, hates, endeavours, accepts, rejects, and feels 
pleasure and pain. Cognitions are momentary, and cannot 
deliberate and interrelate preceding and succeeding cognitions. 
(6) Determinate perception is not invalid because it apprehends 
an object which has been apprehended by indeterminate percep- 
tion ; for novelty (anadhigatatva) is not a test of validity of 
knowledge. Even a cognition of an object which has been 
already apprehended is valid. (7) Lastly, determinate percep- 
tion is not invalid because it apprehends an object qualified by 
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substance, quality, action, genus and name which are unreal 
constructs of imagination ; for they are real entities rightly 
apprehended by it. It is wrong to argue that determinate percep- 
tion represents the semblance of an object because it quickly 
follows indeterminate perception which apprehends its real 
nature ; for, firstly, determinate perception sometimes does not 
follow immediately upon indeterminate perception, because 
recollection intervenes between these two cognitions, which 
cannot represent the semblance of the object apprehended by 
indeterminate perception ; and secondly, consciousness which is 
formless cannot assume particular forms without coming into 
contact with objects. Hence the Buddhist definition of percep- 
tion as an unerring cognition devoid of mental constructs 
(kalpana) is wrong.^® 

Jaimini defines perception as a cognition produced in the 
self by the sense-organs which have right intercourse with real 
objects, w^hich apprehends a present object. It is not cause of the 
knowledge of Dharma or the Moral Laws which exists in all 
times.®® Vacaspati urges that illusions are produced by the right 
mtercourse of real objects vdth sense-organs. The objects are 
present and act upon the sense-organs, but cognitions are faulty. 
A nacre acts upon the visual organ, but it is misperceived as 
silver which is not present. According to Prabh^ara, inference 
involves perception of the self, which is not possible, because the 
self cannot have right intercourse wdth a sense-organ. Jayanta 
mrges that illusion and doubt are produced by the intercourse 
of objects with sense-organs, and are, therefore, valid percep- 
tions. If they are excluded from perception because they are 
not produced by the right intercourse of objects wdth sense- 
organs, then how can right sense-object-intercourse be known? 
It is imperceptible through the sense-organs. So it must be 
inferred from a cognition, which is its effect. But the special 
character of the cognition is not defined, so that right sense- 
object-intercourse may be inferred from it. The Mimamsaka 
wrongly argues that Dharma is imperceptible, because it is appre- 
hended by supernormal perception or intuition bom of a special 
merit generated by intense meditation. Hence the Mim^saka 
definition of perception is not valid. 

”NM., pp 94-97. i, 1. 4. 
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Isvarakr§na defines perception as determinate knowledge o£ 
an object as it really is. Jayanta urges that inference also is 
determinate knowledge of an object as it really is. The deter- 
minate knowledge of a jar through the visual organ is perception. 
The determinate knowledge of a fire from the knowledge of 
smoke is inference. If vividness is said to be the distinctive 
character of perception, then inferential knowledge of a fire from 
smoke is vivid. If what is not known through a mark or a 
word is perception, then it is not determinate knowledge of an 
object as it really is. Perception is known by its negative mark 
that it is knowledge which is not derived through the medium 
of a mark or a word. Its positive mark is its being produced 
by the intercourse of its object with a sense-organ. It is not 
mere determinate knowledge of an object as it really is. The 
Samkhya regards indeterminate perception as a function of the 
sense-organs, which is modified into the form of its object. 
Vacaspati urges that this definition is wrong, since it includes 
doubt and illusion in perception.®* Hence the Samkhya defini- 
tion of perception is not tenable. 

The Nyaya-Vai^ika advocates the Anyathakhyati theory 
of error ; an error or illusion is the apprehension (khyati) of an 
object as otherwise (anyatha) or as a different object ; it is mis- 
perception of an object (e,g,, a nacre) as another object 
silver). This theory of error is also called Viparitakhyati. When 
we perceive the qualities of silver in a nacre, we have an illusion, 
which is a single cognition of a perceptual character. ‘This* is, 
in reality, a nacre endued with brightness which recalls the 
memory-image of ‘silver* endued with its distinctive characters. 
A nacre in intercourse with the visual organ vitiated by a defect 
and aided by the recollection of silver is actually perceived as 
silver. The recollection of silver is due to the revival of its 
impression by the perception of similarity, e.g., brightness. The 
modem Nyaya explains it by jnanalaksa^asannikarsa. There is 
an extraordinary intercourse here through the medium of the 
idea of silver revived in memory. It is an acquired visual per- 
ception of silver through association. An illusion has an 
objective basis. It is not purely subjective. It is right so far as 
it apprehends the subject or the substantive element ‘this*, but 
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wrong so far as it apprehends the predicate or the attributive 
•element ‘silver'. It is wrong perception of a nacre as silver. 
It is misperception. It is contradicted by the sublating cognition 
‘‘this is not silver'.®* 

An illusion is different from doubt in nature and origin. 
First, an illusion is a definite false perception of an object as 
-another, but doubt is an indefinite false perception in which the 
mind oscillates between two objects, e.g., ‘Is it a post or a man?' 
Secondly, an illusion is produced by the recollection of the 
peculiar qualities of one object, e,g,, silver, while a doubtful 
perception is produced by the recollection of the peculiar attri- 
butes of two objects, e.g., a post and a man. The perception of 
3, common attribute revives the impressions of the peculiar 
-attributes of one or two objects.®® 

The Nyaya criticizes the rival theories of error. The 
Madhyamikas advocate the theory of Asatkhyati, and regard an 
illusion as the apprehension (khyati) of a non-existent (asat) 
object. Jayanta asks : Is an absolutely non-existent object 
perceived in an illusion? Or is an object non-existent here but 
existent elsewhere perceived in it? An absolutely non-existent 
object, e.g., a sky-lotus, he argues, cannot produce a cognition, 
and so cannot be apprehended. In fact, it cannot produce any 
effect, and serve any practical purpose. Further, a non-existent 
object is perceived as existent. So the doctrine of Asatkhyati 
implies Anyathakhyati. If an object existing elsewhere is 
perceived, it is not non-existent. This is the doctrine of Anyatha- 
khyati. The cognition of an absolutely non-existent object 
cannot be produced by an impression (vasana), since it is an 
effect of a past perception of a real object. It cannot be produced 
by another kind of impression, since there is no reason why a 
cognition of silver is produced, but that of a sky-flower is not 
produced. Hence the Madhyamika doctrine of Asatkhyati is not 
tenable.®^ 

The Yogacaras advocate the doctrine of Atmakhyati, and 
regard an illusion as the apprehension (khyati) of a cognition 
(atma) by itself, since an external object does not exist. A 

Sarvam jnanam dhanninvabhrantam prakare tu viparyayah. MB., 
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cognition of silver apprehends itself, there being no external, 
silver. If this doctrine were right, Jayanta argues, then the 
illusion of silver would be experienced as ‘I am silver’, and not 
as ‘this is silver’. An internal cognition is apprehended as an 
external object ; so an error implies Anyathakhyati. It implies 
Asatkhyati also because the object of the cognition of externality 
is non-existent. Further, the object ‘silver’ is either non-existent, 
here but existent in some other place or absolutely non- 
existent. In the first alternative, an error implies Anyatha- 
khyati. In the second alternative, it implies Asatkhyati. A 
cognition is, Udayana argues, in the nature of an ‘I’, which is 
never apprehended as an object ‘silver’ even in dream. The 
sublating cognition ‘this is not silver’ denies the existence of 
external silver, but not of a subjective cognition or ‘I’. The 
denial of silver here proves its existence elsewhere. Hence the 
Yogacara theory of Atmakhyati is not tenable.®^ 

Prabhakara advocates the doctrine of Akhyati, Vivekakhyati 
or Sm|iipramo§a, and regards an illusion as non-apprehension 
(akhyati) of the distinction of the elements of perception and 
recollection from each other. An illusion is a composite psychosis 
composed of a presen tative element (‘this’) and a representative 
element (‘silver’), which are not distinguished from each other. 
It is non-discrimination (vivekagraha) . ‘This* is perceived as 
brightness, a common quality of a nacre and silver, which revives 
the impression of silver, and produces recollection of it. But the 
recollection is not apprehended as recollection owing to obscura- 
tion of memory (smrtipramo§a). The sublating cognition 
removes the non-distinction of the presentative element and the 
representative element from each other. 

Jayanta criticizes Prabhakara’s doctrine of Akhyati. An 
illusion is not composed of two cognitions, perception and recol- 
lection. It is experienced as a single cognition as perception 
like recognition. ‘Silver’ is apprehended as an object of percep- 
tion, but not as an object of recollection. According to Prabha- 
kara, a cognition manifests or apprehends itself. Then the cog- 
nition of silver apprehends itself. But it does not apprehend 
itself as recollection. If it is due to lapse of memory (smrti- 
pramoia), its nature is incomprehensible. If recollection is 
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apprehended as perception, it implies Anyathakhyati. It is not 
apprehended as pure consciousness, because there is no pure 
consciousness distinct from apprehension and recollection. It 
is not apprehended as absence of consciousness, because it is 
experienced as different from swoon and intoxication. The 
cognition of ‘silver’ is as distinct as that of ‘this’, both being 
equally distinct, ‘this’ cannot be perceived while ‘silver’ is 
remembered. What is apprehended as ‘this’ ? If it is a nacre, 
then it is perceived with all its distinctive characters, and there 
can be no recollection of silver due to the perception of its bright- 
ness, which is common to it and silver. Even if there is recollec- 
tion of silver due to the perception of similarity, it cannot be 
undistinguished from the perception of ‘this’. The recollection 
of another similar person after the perception of Devadatta is 
distinguished from the perception. There is no non-discrimi- 
nation (aviveka) between them. The perception of silver induces 
a person to exert himself for the attainment of it. Silver is 
actually perceived, but not remembered. There is no lapse of 
memory. Hence Prabhakara’s doctrine of Akhyati is not valid.*® 

Some jMimamsakas advocate the doctrine of Alaukika- 
khyati.®^ We have not been able to trace it in the Mimamsaka 
literature. According to this theory, an illusion of silver is the 
apprehension (khyati) of extraordinary (alaukika) silver. 
Ordinary silver is an object of practical use, but extraordinary 
silver does not serve any practical purpose. The so-called nacre 
is extraordinary silver, because it is perceived as silver and 
cannot serve any practical purpose. Jayanta urges that it is not 
silver, since it is contradicted by a sublating cognition ‘this is 
not silver*, which does not apprehend extraordinariness of silver. 
The mere apprehension of silver does not prove its existence ; 
but the uncontradicted cognition of silver proves it. The dis- 
tinction of ordinary silver from extraordinary silver does not 
depend upon cognitions. Sometimes there is a cognition of the 
existence of silver, and sometimes there is a cognition of its 
non-existence. But there are no cognitions of ordinary silver 
and extraordinary silver. The distinction between them does 
not depend upon desire to act and desire not to act for the 
attainment of the object. A person does not act for the 
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^attainment of silver, because he knows that silver is non-existent, 
^nd not because he knows the extraordinariness of existent 
silver. If he knows that ‘this* is extraordinary silver, he can- 
not exert himself for its attainment. If his action is due to 
his misapprehension of extraordinary silver as ordinary silver, 
then the doctrine of Alaukikakhyati implies Viparitakhyati. 
Hence the doctrine of Alaukikakhyati is not sound.®® 

The Advaita Vedantists advocate the theory of Anirvaca- 
niyakhyati, and regard indescribable (anirvacanlya) silver as the 
object of the illusion ‘this is silver*. It is neither existent nor 
non-existent but indescribable. ‘This* is indescribable illusory 
silver. Vacaspati urges that the object of the illusion is described 
as existent so long as it lasts, and as non-existent when it 
is contradicted by a sublating cognition. It is described as 
either existent or non-existent. So it is not indescribable. It 
has no similarity with any object of experience, since it is 
devoid of all predicates. It produces an illusion. But if it is 
non-existent, it cannot produce any effect. So it is not non- 
existent.®® Udayana asks : What is the nature of indescriba- 
bility? It is either the absence of description or the absence of 
the cause of description. It is not the first, because description 
is present : ‘this is silver*; ‘this is not silver*. It is not the 
second, since the cause of description is either a cognition or an 
object. A cognition is not absent, since the Advaita Vedantists 
admit the presence of apprehension. Nor is an object absent. 
Is the object existent or non-existent? If it is existent, there 
is the apprehension of an existent object (satkhyati). If it is 
non-existent, there is the apprehension of a non-existent object 
(asatkhyati). If it is neither existent nor non-existent, then 
existence and non-existence are taken in a popular sense or in 
a contrary sense. If they are taken in a popular sense, they 
can neither be affirmed nor denied of the same thing. If they 
are taken in a contrary sense, there can be no denial of valid 
knowledge nor denial of its description, if a thousand extra- 
ordinary objects are non-existent. If an indescribable object is 
essenceless (nihsvabhava), then essence is taken in the sense of 
existence or non-existence. If it is beyond experience, it in- 
volves self-contradiction, since it is experienced that it is beyond 
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experience. If what is experienced is not as it is experienced, 
then there is the apprehension of an object as different from it. 
So the theory of Anirvacaniyakhyati involves Anyathakhyati. 
If a non-existent object is apprehended as existent, then it can 
be apprehended through similarity with an existent object, 
which is non-existent, and it cannot be acted on. If it is so 
apprehended without any similarity, then anything can be appre- 
hended as anything, which is absurd ! Hence the Advaita 
doctrine of Anirvacaniyakhyati is not sound. 

4. Inference [Anumanq ,) ; Members (Avayava) : Kinds of 
Inference: Vydpti : Fallacies {Hetvabhdsa). 

Inference is mediate knowledge of an object (e.g., a fire) 
derived through the medium of the knowledge of a mark {e.g., 
a smoke) by virtue of the relation of invariable concomitance 
between them. It depends upon the perception of a mark and 
the recollection of invariable concomitance. First, there is the 
perception of a mark (hnga), reason (hetu), or probans 
a smoke) in a subject (e.g., a hill). Secondly, there is the re- 
collection of invariable concomitance of the reason with a predi- 
cate, probandum (sadhya) or inferable object {e.g., a fire). 
Thirdly, there is the inference of the existence of an xinper- 
ceived object or predicate (e.g., a fire) in the subject {pak§a, e.g., 
the hill).®^ This is inference for oneself. This is the analysis 
of the psychological process of inference. Inference is mediate 
knowledge, while perception is immediate knowledge. Percep- 
tion apprehends present and near objects, while inference appre- 
hends past, future and remote objects as well as present and 
near objects. Perception does not depend upon the knowledge 
of vyapti. But inference is based upon it without which it is 
not possible. There is no scope for inference where we can have 
perception. Inference is called anumana because it is a kind 
of knowledge (mana) which we get after (anu) some other know- 
ledge or perception. 

Inference is of two kinds : (I) inference for oneself (svartha- 
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niiinana) and (2) inference for others (pararthanumana). The 
first kind of inference is a psychological process which does not 
require the formal statement of its different members. A person 
knows the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire by repeat- 
ed observation. He perceives smoke in a hill, and doubts that 
a fire may exist there. Then he remembers the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke with fire : ‘Whatever is smoky is fiery \ 
From this he infers that ‘the hill has a fire'. This is the psycho- 
logical analysis of inference for oneself. The second kind of 
inference is intended for convincing others. It is a demonstra- 
tive inference which consists of the following five members 
(avayava) ; 

1. The hill is fiery (pratijna) ; 

2. Because it is smoky (hetu) ; 

3. Whatever is smoky is fiery, for example, a kitchen 

(udaharana) ; 

4. The hill has smoke which is invariably accompanied 

by fire (upanaya) ; 

/. 5. The hill is fiery (nigamana). 

The proposition (pratijna) is the thesis to be established, 
which makes a statement. The reason (hetu) states the reason 
for the statement. The exemplification (udaharana) is the 
universal proposition which shows the invariable concomitance 
between the reason (hetu) and the inferable predicate (sadhya) 
supported by an example {dr§tanta). The upanaya is the appli- 
cation of the universal proposition to a particular instance. The 
nigamana is the conclusion drawn from the preceding members. 

There are three terms in the demonstrative inference. The 
pak§a is the subject in which the predicate (sadhya) or inferable 
object is doubted. The sadhya is the object that is inferred 
in the subject. The hetu is the mark or sign (linga) which 
indicates the presence of the inferable abject or predicate 
(sadhya). The pak§a, the sadhya and the hetu correspond to the 
minor term, the major term and the middle term of the Aristote- 
lian syllogism. In the example given above ‘the hill’ is the 
pak§a or minor term, ‘fire’ is the sadhya or major term, and 
‘smoke’ is the hetu or middle term, or the reason for establishing 
a relation between the subject (paksa) and the predicate 

’“TSC,, p. 50 . 

Sandigdhasadhyavau pak^ah. TSG,, p. 58 . 
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(sadhya) . They do not stand for terms but for real objects. The 
Nyaya is realist Togic as distinguished from nominalist and 
conceptualist I^ogic. The sadhya is also called the vyapaka or 
pervader because it pervades the hetu. The hetu is also called 
the vyapya or pervaded because it is pervaded by the sadhya. 
The middle term is pervaded by the major term. For example, 
smoke (hetu) is pervaded by fire (sadhya) : wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire, but fire is not pervaded by smoke : 'wherever 
there is fire, there is no smoke. The reason (hetu) is called 
lifiga (sign) because it indicates the presence of the predicate 
(sadhya). It is also called sadhana because it is the means of 
proving the existence of the predicate in the subject. 

There are five characteristics of the reason (hetu) or mark 
(linga) : (1) existence in the subject (pak§adharmata) ; (2) exist- 
ence in similar instances (sapak§asattva) in which the predicate 
exists ; (3) non-existence in dissimilar instances (vipak§asattva) 
in which the predicate does not exist ; (4) uncontradictedness 
(abadhitavi§ayatva) ; and (5) uncounterbalancedness (asat- 
pratipak§atva). It must be present in the subject ; e.g., smoke 
must be present in the hill. It must be present in all homo- 
geneous instances in which the predicate exists ; e.g., smoke 
must be present in a kitchen in which fire exists. It must be 
absent from all heterogeneous instances in which the predicate 
does not exist ; e.g., smoke must be absent from a lake in which 
fire does not exist. It must not be incompatible with the sub- 
ject ; e.g., it must not aim at proving the coolness of fire. It 
must not be counterbalanced by the absence of counteracting 
reasons leading to a contradictory conclusion. These are the 
five characteristics of a valid reason. A reason with these 
characteristics is probative of the predicate. 

The paksa is the subject in which the existence of a character 
or predicate is sought to be proved. A similar instance (sapak§a) 
is one in which an inferable character or predicate is certainly 
known to exist. A dissimilar instance (vipak§a) is one from 
which a predicate is certainly known to be absent. 

There are five members (avayava) of a demonstrative 

Pak§adliannatvam sapak§adharmatvam vipak§ad vyavyttir abadhita- 
visayatvam asatpratipaksatvam ceti. ISTM., p. 110. 

Sisadhayi§itadharmavi§i§to dharml pak§ah. NM., p. 110. 
Nisei tasadhyavan sapaksah. Ni^citasadhyabhavavan vipak§ah. TSG., 
p. 58. 
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inference. (1) The first member is the proposition (pratijna) which 
is the stateament of the thesis to be proved. It is a judgment 
due to synthesis of a subject with a predicate. It is affirmation 
or denial of a predicate of a subject ; e.g., ‘sound is non-eternal.* 
What is inferred (sadhya) is of two kinds: (1) a predicate (P) 
as related to a subject (S) ; (2) a subject (S) as qualified by a 
predicate A predicate (sadhya) is ‘non-eternity of sound* 

or ‘sound is non-etemal*. This is Vatsyayana’s view supported 
by Uddyotakara, which is not evidently borrowed from Dinnaga 
(500 A.D.). The proposition is different from the conclusion 
which states the existence of the predicate qualified by its 
distinctive character and known as such in the subject qualified 
by its distinctive character. The former is a statement to be 
proved while the latter is a statement proved by the inference. 
(2) The reason (hetuvakya) is the statement of the reason (hetu) 
which is favourable to the inference of the predicate. It states 
similarity between the subject and an example in respect of a 
common character which is connected with the predicate, e.g, 
‘because of producedness*. Or, it states dissimilarity between 
the subject and an example in respect of a character which is 
connected with the absence of the predicate. It is either 
affirmative or negative. The former is called sadharmyahetu- 
vakhya while the latter is called vaidharmyahetuvakya. ‘Sound 
is non-eternal, because it is produced, like a jar*. ‘Sound is not 
eternal, because it is not unproduced, like a soul*. Gautama 
knew the three characteristics of a valid reason : It must exist 
in the subject. It must exist in similar instances. It must not 
exist in dissimilar instances.'^® He could not borrow it from 
Dinnaga. Vatsyayana borrowed it from Gautama. (3) The 
exemplification (udaharana) is a general proposition which 
states the invariable concomitance of the reason with the predi- 
cate illustrated by an example in which they are perceived to 
exist. It is of two kinds. Either it states the invariable con- 
comitance of the presence of the reason with the presence of the 
predicate. Or it states the invariable concomitance of the absence 
of the predicate with the absence of the reason. ‘Whatever is 

Sadhyam dvividham. Dharmivili^to va dharmah, dharmavi^i^to 
va ^Bh., i. i. 36. NV., i, 1. 36. NS., i. 1. 33. 

Udaharana sa^armyat sadhyasadhanam hetuh. Tatha vaidhannyat. 
NS., 1. 1. 34, 35. NBh., i. I. 34. 35. 
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produced is non-eternal, like a jar*. ‘Whatever is unproduced 
is eternal, like a soul*. The statement of an example shows that 
the general proposition is the result of induction. Its material 
truth is guaranteed by induction. It embodies affirmative uni- 
form relation (anvayavyapti) or negative uniform relation (vyati- 
rekavyapti) between the reason and the predicate. Examples are 
of two kinds : homogeneous example (sadharmyadrstanta) which 
shows invariable concomitance of the presence of the reason with 
the presence of the predicate ; heterogeneous example (vaidhar- 
niyadr§t:anta) which shows invariable concomitance of the absence 
of the predicate with the absence of the reason. (4) The 
application (upanaya) states the existence of the reason in the 
subject, which is invariably concomitant with the predicate as 
stated in the exemplification. It is the application of a general 
principle to a particular instance. It conveys the knowledge of 
paramarsa or the presence of the reason pervaded by the predi- 
cate in the subject, which leads to the conclusion. It removes 
all doubt as to the presence of the reason in the subject without 
which there can be no conclusion. The proposition, the reason, 
and the exemplification are not adequate to prove the conclu- 
sion. The application is a necessary member of a demonstrative 
inference. It is affirmative or negative. ‘What is produced is 
found to be non-eternal, e.g,, a jar. Sound is so produced.* 
‘What is unproduced is found to be eternal, e.g., a soul. 
Sound is not so unproduced’ . There are two kinds of 
reason, two kinds of exemphfication, and two kinds of 
application. The application shows that a demonstrative 
inference is deductive. So it is neither inductive nor 
deductive but inductive-deductive or formal-material. (5) The 
conclusion (nigamana) is the restatement of the proposition as 
established. The proposition states what is to be proved, but 
the conclusion states what is proved.^^ It synthesizes all 
members of a demonstrative inference, and proves the existence 
of the predicate in the subject. It is not a mere restatement 
of the proposition. It conveys the knowledge of the predicate 
as existing in the subject, which depends upon the prior know- 
ledge of paramar^. The reason is without any basis without 

Sadhyanirdeso hi pratijha siddhanirde^as tn nigamanam. NM., 
p. 583. Nigamyante* nena pratijnahetudaharanopanava ekatreti niga- 
manam. NBh., i. 1. 39, NS., NBh., i. 1. 33-39; NM.^ pp. 570-85. 
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the proposition. It states the mark or sign or similarity with 
an example. The exemplification states the invariable con- 
comitance of the mark or reason with the predicate as shown 
in an example. The application removes doubt as to the 
existence of the reason in the subject by stating that the reason 
pervaded by the predicate exists in the subject. The conclu- 
sion proves the existence of the predicate in the subject after 
interrelating all the members of a demonstrative inference. * It 
cannot be called a syllogism, because it is an inductive- 
deductive inference. 

Some ancient Naiyayikas recognized ten members of a 
demonstrative inference: (1) desire to know an object of in- 
ference (jijnasa); (2) doubt (samsaya) as to the existence of the 
predicate or its contradictory in the subject ; (3) capacity of the 
inference to prove the existence of the predicate (^kyaprapti) ; 

(4) the end (prayojana) that will be served by the predicate : 

(5) removal of doubt (sam^yavyudasa) due to certain know- 
ledge of the predicate after hearing the conclusion in addition 
to the five members mentioned above. Jayanta urges that they 
are not sentences, and therefore not parts of an inference, that 
enquiry, doubt and end are qualities of the self which are not 
parts of an inference, and that they are the causes of action on 
an object. Varadaraja regards them as unnecessary for the 
conclusion. Ganged considers them to be devoid of the charac- 
teristics of a member (avayava) of an inference. 

The Nyaya demonstrative inference may be compared with 
the Aristotelian syllogism. First, the former consists of five 
members while the latter consists of three propositions. ‘All 
men are mortal ; Socrates is a man ; therefore, Socrates is 
mortal.* The first proposition is the major premise ; the second, 
the minor premise ; and the last, the conclusion. The first three 
propositions of the Nyaya demonstrative inference correspond 
to the conclusion, the minor premise, and the major premise of 
the Aristotelian syllogism. The last three propositions of the 
former correspond to the major premise, the minor premise, 
and the conclusion of the latter. Secondly, the Nyaya inference 
is inductive-deductive and concerned with material truth, while 

p. 585. 

1-32; TP.., p. 184; Laghtidlpika, p. 184; NM., p. 570; 
TCA., BI., p. 698, 
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the Aristotelian syllogism is deductive and concerned with 
formal truth. The universal major premise of the latter is not 
shown to be the conclusion of induction. But the exemplifica- 
tion (udaharana) or the universal major premise of the former 
is the conclusion of induction from known instances. It 
embodies a Vyapti or universal relation of the reason with the 
predicate which is established by the joint method of agreement 
in presence and agreement in absence. Induction (vyapti) is 
the ground of deduction in the Nyaya inference. It applies an 
induction reached by generalisation from particular instances 
observed to a particular instance. Thirdly, the universal major 
premise of the Aristotelian syllogism is not illustrated by an 
example. Fourthly, the application (upanaya) contains the 
miajor term (sadhya), the minor term (pak§a), and the middle 
term (hetu) interrelated to one another, while no premise of the 
Aristotelian syllogism contains the three terms. It states the 
existence of the reason (hetu) pervaded by the predicate 
(sadhya) in the subject (pak§a), which makes the conclusion 
.possible. Hence Gautama's five-membered inference is not 
borrowed from Aristotle's syllogism. 

Gautama mentions three kinds of inference: (1) Purvavat ; 
,■(2) Se§avat ; and (3) Samanyatodrsta. Vatsyayana gives two 
meanings of each of them. (1) A purvavat inference is the in- 
ference of an unperceived effect from a perceived cause. 
A future rainfall is inferred from dense clouds which are per- 
ceived. (2) A ^§avat inference is the inference of an unperceived 
cause from a perceived effect. A past rainfall in the source of 
a river is inferred from its fulness, muddiness of water, and swift- 
ness of current, which are perceived. These two kinds of 
inference are based on the causal relation. In the first, an effect 
is inferred from a cause. In the second, a cause is inferred 
from an effect. (3) A samanyatodr§ta inference is the inference 
of an imperceptible object from a perceived mark, which is 
known to be uniformly related to it. The movement of the sun 
is inferred from its different positions in the sky, which are 
perceived, even as the movement of a person is inferred from 
his different positions on earth. Uddyotakara and Visvanatha 
observe that samanyatodrsta inference is not based on the 
uniformity of causation but on the non-causal uniformity. The 
existence of water is inferred from a row of herons perceived in 
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the sky. There is no causal relation between them.®® Vatsya- 
yana gives other meanings also of these kinds of inference^ 

(1) A purvavat inference is based on previous experience of 
invariable concomitance of two perceived objects. The existence 
of an unperceived fire is inferred from a perceived smoke on 
the ground of uniform relation between them perceived in the 
past. (2) A ^savat inference is inference by elimination 
(pari^sa). Sound is not a substance because it inheres in one 
substance, viz,^ ether. It is not an action, since it is a cause of 
another sound. It is not a community, a particularity or in^ 
herence. So it is a quality. (3) A sto^yatodr§ta inference is 
the inference of an unperceived object from a mark which is 
perceived, though the relation between them is not perceived. 
We infer the existence of the soul from the qualities of 
cognition, pleastue, pain, desire, aversion and volition, which 
must inhere in a substance. The soul is inferred as the 
substance in which they inhere.®^ 

Uddyotakara rejects purvavat as an inference from a cause 
to an effect, and ^§avat as an inference from an effect to a cause. 
He defines samanyatodr§ta as an inference which is based on 
uniformity of coexistence as distinct from uniformity of causa- 
tion. He recognizes three kinds of inference: (1) Anvayi ; 

(2) Vyatireki ; and (3) Anvaya\'yatireki. (1) Anvayi is an in- 
ference in which the reason (hetu) exists in the subject (pak§a) 
and similar instances (sapak^a), but which is devoid of dissimilar 
instances (vipak§a). 'Sound is non-eternal, because it is pro- 
duced\ It is an Anvayi inference for the Buddhists who* 
recognize non-eternity of all things, because there are no- 
dissimilar instances or eternal entities. (2) Vyatireki is an in- 
ference in which the reason exists in the subject, but does not 
exist in dissimilar instances, there being no similar instances. 
'This living body is not devoid of a soul, because then it would 
be devoid of life.’ (3) Anvayavyatireki is an inference in which 
the reason exists in the subject and similar instances, but does 
not exist in dissimilar instances. 'Sound is non-eternal, because 
it is perceptible through our sense-organ, being possessed of a 
higher genus and a lower genus. ’®^ Varadaraja also mentions 
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three kinds of inference : (1) Anvayi or Kevalanvayi ; (2) Vyati- 
reki or Kevalavyatireki ; and (3) Anvayavyatireki. (1) In 
Kevalanvayi inference the reason exists in the entire subject and 
all similar instances, there being no dissimilar instances. ‘All 
are non-eternal, because they are knowable, like a jar.* It is 
a Kevalanvayi inference according to the advocates of the 
doctrine of non-eternity of all things. The reason ‘knowability* 
exists in the subject and all similar instances. (2) In Kevalavya- 
tireki inference the reason exists in the entire subject, but does 
not exist in dissimilar instances, there being no similar instances. 
‘The Vedas are created by omniscient God, because they are the 
Vedas. What is not created by omniscient God is not Veda, for 
instance, Ktimdrasambhava\ In this kind of inference the 
predicate (sadhya) is an rmcommon attribute of the subject only. 
‘Being endued with a dewlap and the like is the characteristic of 
a cow\ (3) In Anvayavyatireki inference the reason exists in 
the entire subject and all similar instances, but does not exist 
in dissimilar instances. ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is 
produced, like a jar.’ Producedness exists in sound and all non- 
eternal entities. But it does not exist in eternal entities. 
Bhasarvajha and Varadaraja distinguish between Drsta or 
Vi&§atodrsta and Samanyatodrsta inferences. In the former 
a perceptible object (e,g., a fire) is inferred from the perception 
of a mark {e.g,, a smoke). But in the latter an imperceptible 
object (e.g., the visual organ) is inferred from the perception of 
a mark {e,g,, a colour).®® 

Ganged also mentions three kinds of inference : (1) Kevalan- 
vayi ; (2) Kevalavyatireki ; and (3) Anvayavyatireki. (1) In 
Kevalanvayi inference the reason (hetu) has affirmative uniform 
relation with the presence of the predicate (sadhya). It has an 
afiirmative reason (anvayi hetu) which exists in all similar 
instances (sapak§a), and has no dissimilar instances (vipaksa). 
‘The jar is nameable, because it is knowable’. The reason 
‘knowability’ exists in all nameable objects. There are no 
knowable objects which are not nameable. The reason is not 
the counter-positive entity of the negation of the predicate.®* 
Here the major premise is a universal affirmative proposition ; it 

”TR., pp. 70-79; 81-82; NSar., p. 5. 

** Asadvipak^am atvantabhavapratiyogisadhyakam. TCD.. Benares,. 
Samvat 1964, p. 795. SM., p. 463. 
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cannot be a universal negative proposition. The minor premise 
and the conclusion also are universal affirmative propositions. 
‘All knowable objects are nameable ; the jar is a knowable 
object : therefore, the jar is nameable’. Hence the Kevalanvayi 
inference is a syllogism of the first mood in the first figure 
called Barbara of western Logic. The uniform affirmative 
relation (anvayavyapti) between the reason ‘knowability’ and the 
predicate ‘nameability’ is established by the method of agree- 
in presence (anvaya). (2) In Kevalavyatireki inference the 
reason has negative invariable concomitance with the absence of 
the predicate. Its reason exists in the subject only. It is devoid 
of similar instances (sapak§a) in which the reason and the 
predicate may coexist. It depends upon a negative invariable 
concomitance (vyatirekavyapti) or uniform relation between the 
absence of the reason with the absence of the predicate, which 
is established by the method of agreement in absence. For 
example : ‘Earth differs from the other elements, because it has 
odour’. Or, ‘what is not different from the other elements has 
no odour ; earth has odour ; therefore earth is different from the 
other elements*. In this inference the reason ‘odour’ is the 
uncommon attribute of the subject ‘earth* ; it is coextensive 
with the subject ; there is no similar instance in which it may 
exist. In Kevalavyatireki inference the reason is the counter- 
positive entity of the absence which pervades the absence of the 
predicate.** Odour is the counter-positive entity of the absence 
of odour which pervades the absence of difference from the other 
elements. Presumption is not an independent pramana. It is an 
instance of Vyatireki inference which depends upon the 
knowledge of universal negative relation of the reason with the 
predicate.*^ In Kevalavyatireki inference the major premise is 
a universal negative proposition ; the minor premise, a universal 
affirmative proposition ; and the conclusion, a universal affirma- 
tive proposition. There is no valid mood corresponding to it 
in western syllogisms. (3) In Anvayavyatireki inference there is 
a universal affirmative relation of the reason with the predicate 
as well as a universal negative relation between them. The 

” Asatsapak§ah kevalavyatireki. SM., p. 463. 

** Sadhyabhavavyapakibhutabhavapratiyogitvam. SM., p. 463- BP., 
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former is known by the method of agreement in presence, and 
the latter, by the method of agreement in absence.®® In this 
inference the reason is present in similar instances, and absent 
from dissimilar instances.®® For example : (1) All smoky objects 
are fiery ; the hill is smoky ; therefore, the hill is fiery." (2) ‘No 
non-fiery objects are smoky ; the hill is smoky ; therefore, the 
hill is fiery." Smoke exists in similar instances, e.g., a kitchen, 
in which fire exists. It does not exist in dissimilar instances,, 
e.g., a lake, in which fire does not exist. 

Uddyotakara recognizes three kinds of reasons (hetu), viz.^ 
affirmative (anvayi), negative (vyatireki), and affirmative- 
negative (anvayavyatireki). The first has imiform affirmative 
relation to the predicate. The second has uniform negative 
relation to the predicate. The third has uniform affirmative and 
negative relation to the predicate. Kevalanvayi, Kevalavyatireki 
and Anvayavyatireki inferences have these three kinds of 
reasons respectively. His views are elaborated by Udayana,. 
Varadaraja, Ganged and his followers. 

Inference is based upon Vyapti which is the invariable con- 
comitance of the reason (hetu) with the predicate (sadhya). It 
depends upon two conditions. First, the reason must be known 
to be present in the subject (pak§adharmata). Secondly, it must 
be known to be invariably concomitant with the predicate 
(vyapti). The tmiversal relation of the reason with the predicate 
(vyapti) is the logical ground of inference. Gautama speaks of 
niyama and aniyama in the sense of invariable concomitance 
and variable concomitance of the reason with the predicate. 
‘What has variable concomitance with the predicate is not a valid 
reason." He defines a discrepant reason (anaikantika) as one 
which has variable concomitance with the predicate. He defines 
futility (jati) as a sophistical refutation on the ground of mere 
similarity and dissimilarity of the subject with an example. 
This implies that it is based on mere similarity and dissimilarity 
imaccompanied by invariable concomitance of the reason with 
the predicate.®® Vatsyayana speaks of avinabhava or inseparable 


*• Grhitanvavavvatirekisadhyakam anvvavyatireki. TCD., Benares 
Samvat 1964, p." 7^. 

•• Satsapak§avipak§o^ nvaya vyatireki. SM., p. 463. 

NS., iii. 2 . 12, 69, 71; ii. 2. 16. Vyabhicarad ahetuh. NS,, iv. I. 5- 
Ibid, i. 2. 46, 59. 
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relation of the reason with the predicate as the ground of in- 
ference, though he does not use the word ‘vyapti*. He speaks 
of it as the relation of the reason (lihga) with the predicate 
(lingin). It is the uniform relation between them which are 
found to coexist in an example.®^ The inference of a predicate 
from a reason on the ground of mere similarity or dissimilarity 
with an example is invalid, because it is not based on invariable 
concomitance between the reason and the predicate.®® Hence 
Vatsyayana regards Vyapti as the logical grotmd of inference. 
Vacaspati, Jayanta, Udayana and Varadaraja define Vyapti as 
a uniform (niyata) , unconditional (anaupadhika) , or natural 
(svabhavika) relation between the reason and the predicate. 
There are two kinds of Vyapti, viz,, Anvayavyapti and 
Vyatirekavyapti. The former is invariable concomitance of 
the presence of the reason with the presence of the predicate. 
The latter is the invariable concomitance of the absence of the 
predicate with the absence of the reason. The Vyapti is known 
by the joint method of agreement in presence and agreement in 
absence based on repeated observation aided by favourable hypo- 
thetical reasoning. When conditions (upadhi) are not observed to 
vitiate the natural relation in spite of the best efforts to find them 
‘Out, it is taken to be unconditional. According to Jayanta, first 
there is the perception of a mark ; then there is the recollection of 
Vyapti ; then there is the knowledge of the presence of the 
reason pervaded by the predicate in the subject (paramarfe) ; 
then there is the inference of the predicate in the subject. The 
knowledge of par^ar^ is directly the cause of inference, while 
the perception of Vyapti is its cause through its recollection. 
The knowledge of Vyapti is the logical ground of inference, 
while that of paramar^ is its psychological ground.®® 

Vyapti is the unconditional uniform relation of the reason 
to the predicate. It is free from conditions (upadhi). Smoke 
has unconditional relation to fire ; it is pervaded by fire ; 
wherever there is smoke there is fire. But fire has no uncondi- 
tional relation to smoke ; there is fire where there is no smoke ; 


So ’yam ekasmin dvayor dharmavoh sadhvasadhaGabhavah sadhar- 
myad vyavasthita upalabhyate. NBh.,'i. I. 36. ^Ibid, ii. 2. 1. 

* Sadhannyamatrena vaidharmyauiatrena ca sadhyasadhane pratijna- 
jamane s^d avyavastha. NBh., v. i. 3. 'ibid, iii. 2. 12. 
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red hot iron ball is smokeless. The relation of fire to smoke is 
conditional ; it depends upon the presence of wet fuel as a 
condition. ^The hill is smoky, because it is fiery*. Wet fuel 
is a condition which pervades smoke (sadhya), but does not 
pervade fire (sadhana). Thus a condition pervades the predicate, 
but does not pervade the reason.®^ Varadaraja gives the same 
definition of it. Both mention two kinds of upadhi, certain 
(ni&ita) and doubtful (^nkita). The former is known for 
certain to pervade the predicate, but not to pervade the reason. 
The latter is not definitely known either to pervade the pre- 
dicate or not to pervade the reason. ‘The seventh son of Maitri 
will be dark, because he will be bom of her hke her other sons.* 
‘Being an effect of eating a particular kind of vegetables* is a 
doubtful condition, since its pervasion of darkness (sadhya) and 
non-pervasion of being bom of Maitri are not known for 
certain.®“ 

Kanada maintains that a mark (hetu) is related to an in- 
ferable object (sadhya) either as its cause, or its effect, 
or its conjunct, or its inherent, or its opposite. Vacaspati 
urges that these relations of causality, conjunction, inherence 
and opposition are not exhaustive, but that they are some 
specific instances of the uniform natural relation which is the 
ground of inference. Jayanta also urges that these relations 
do not exhaust all relations between a probans and a probandum. 
Smoke and fire, and rainfall and fiood in a river are related to 
each other as the indicator (gamaka) and the indicated (gamya) 
not because they are causes and effects, but because there is 
invariable concomitance (nitya sahacarya) betw^een them. Two 
opposite things, the Vai^sika may urge, cannot coexist with 
each other and so cannot be related to each other as the indicator 
and the indicated because there is no invariable concomitance 
between them. An existing thing, Jayanta replies, and a non- 
existent thing are related to each other as the indicator and 
the indicated because there is invariable concomitance between 
them.^® 

The Nyaya refutes the Buddhist doctrine that causality and 
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identity are the grounds of Vyapti. Jayanta urges that there 
can be no causal relation between two moments, all things being 
momentary according to the Buddhists. A momentary cause 
cannot produce an effect in the next moment, since it cannot 
continue to exist for more than one moment. Even if there 
is causal relation between them, it is too subtle to be perceived. 
There can be no causal relation between two series (santana) 
either, since existence consists in causal efficiency and a series 
being imaginary cannot produce another series. A series 
consists of moments, and does not continue to exist for more 
than one moment ; but it is imagined to continue for some time. 
So theie is no causal relation between fire-series and smoke- 
series. Further, if a mark and a predicate are identical with each 
other, they cannot be related to each other as the indicator and 
and the indicated. Relation presupposes difference. If they are 
imagined to be different from each other, they may be imagined 
to be non-different from each other. Imaginary difference is un- 
real. It cannot be the basis of real inference of a predicate 
(gamya) from a mark (gamaka). Coinherence in the same locus 
cannot be said to be identity. Colotu and taste are different from 
each other, though they inhere in the same substance. When 
the mark is perceived, the predicate is either manifested or not 
manifested to consciousness. If it is not manifested, it cannot 
be known to be identical with the mark. If it is manifested, 
then it is perceived like the mark, and there is no need of 
inferring it. If treeness (vrksatva) is inferred from sim^patva, 
the latter also may be inferred from the former, since there is 
identity between them. But treeness exists in all kinds of 
trees, and so cannot be inferred from a specific kind of tree 
(simsapatva). If identity means generic identity of a mark and 
a predicate, which are different as species, then also there is no 
object of inference as Varadaraja argues. As soon as a species 
is known to be a species, the genus is known because a species 
is a species of a genus. If the species (linga) is not known to 
exist in the subject, then nothing can be inferred. If the mark 
is identical with the predicate, the knowledge of the mark is 
the knowledge of the predicate and there is no object of in- 
ference. Vyapti is inseparable relation between two entities. 
If they are identical with each other, there can be no inseparable 
relation them. Vacaspati urges that taste is inferred from 
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colour, and tide is inferred from the moon-rise, though there is 
neither causal relation nor identity between them.®^ Hence 
causality and identity are not grounds of Vyapti. 

There are no formal fallacies in the Nyaya, which is not 
concerned with formal truth. The fallacies are faulty reasons 
(hetvabhasa). All fallacies of inference are due to the fallacies 
of the reason or middle term, which cannot prove the existence 
of the predicate in the subject. The fallacies of the subject, the 
example and the exemplification are mentioned ; but they 
involve fallacious reasons. Fallacious reasons (hetvabhasa) are 
not-reasons which are devoid of the characteristics of a valid 
reason, but which appear to be reasons owing to their similarity 
with it. They hinder the production of a valid inference of a 
real object, when they are known. They should be determined 
for the ascertainment of truth and the achievement of victory in 
a philosophical disputation.®® 

Gautama recognizes five kinds of fallacies of the reason : 
(1) inconclusive (savyabhicara) ; (2) contradictory (viruddha) ; 
(3) counterbalanced (prakaranasama) ; (4) uproved (sadhya- 
sama) ; and (5) mistimed (atitakala) or contradicted (badhita).®® 

(1) Gautama defines an inconclusive reason (savyabhicara 
or anaikantika) as one which has variable concomitance with the 
predicate. Vatsyayana defines variable concomitance as the 
absence of uniform relation of the reason with the predicate. 
A reason is conclusive, which has uniform relation to the pre- 
dicate. It is inconclusive if it has concomitance with the 
predicate and its absence. Uddyotakara defines variable con- 
comitance as the existence of a reason in the subject (pak§a), 
similar instances (sapaksa), and dissimilar instances (vipak§a). 
‘Sound is eternal, because it is intangible*. Intangibility is 
concomitant with eternity and non-eternity. Intangible souls 
are eternal, but intangible cognitions are non-etemal. So the 
reason is inconclusive, irregular, erratic, or discrepant (anai- 
kantika). 

Uddyotakara mentions sixteen kinds of inconclusive reasons. 
Bhasarvajna mentions eight kinds of them. (1) A reason existing 
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in the subject, similar instances, and dissimilar instances is 
inconclusive. 'Sound is non-etemal, because it is knowable/ 
Knowability exists in all sounds (pak§a), all non-etemal things, 
e,g,, jars (sapak^a), and all eternal things, e,g., ether, soul etc. 
(vipak§a). (2) A reason existing in the entire subject, some 
similar instances, and some dissimilar instances is inconclusive. 
^Sound is non-etemal, because it is perceptible.^ Perceptibility 
exists in all sounds (pak§a). It exists in non-eternal jars 
{sapak§a), but not in non-eternal dyads (sapak§a). It exists in 
eternal community {vipak§a), but not in eternal ether (vipaksa). 
Perceptibility here means perceptibility through the sense- 
organs. (3) A reason existing in the entire subject, all similar 
instances, and some dissimilar instances is inconclusive. ‘This 
is a cow, because it has horns. ^ Horas exist in the entire in- 
dividual ‘this’ (pakisa), all cows (sapak^a), and all buffaloes 
(vipaksa), but not in horses (vipak§a). (4) A reason, which 
exists in the entire subject and all dissimilar instances, and some 
similar instances, is inconclusive. ‘This is not a cow, because 
it has horns.’ Horas exist in ‘this* individual (pak§a), all cows 
(vipaksa), and buffaloes (sapak§a), but do not exist in horses 
(sapak§a). (5) A reason, which exists in a part of the subject, 
some similar instances, and some dissimilar instances, is in- 
conclusive. ‘Earth is non-etemal, because it is perceptible 
through the senses.* Perceptibility exists in composite earth 
(pak§a), but not in the atoms of earth (pak§a) ; it exists in jars 
(sapak§a), but not in dyads (sapak§a), both of which are non- 
eternal ; it exists in eternal community (vipaksa), but not in 
eternal ether (vipaksa). (6) A reason, which exists in a part of 
the subject, some similar instances and all dissimilar instances, 
is inconclusive. ‘Space, time and manas are substances, because 
they are incorporeal/ Manas is atomic and corporeal. Incorpo- 
Teality does not exist in manas (pak§a), but it exists in space 
and time (pak§a) ; it exists in souls and ether (sapaksa), which 
are substances, but it does not exist in earth, w^ater, fire and 
air (sapaksa), which are substances ; it exists in all 
dissimilar instances (vipaksa), viz,, qualities, actions, com- 
munity, particularity, inherence, and negation. (7) A reason, 
w’hich exists in a part of the subject, some dissimilar instances, 
and all similar instances, is inconclusive. *Space, time and 
manas are not substances, because they are incorporeal.* 
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Incorporeality exists in space and time (pak§a), but not in manas 
(pak§a) ; it exists in souls and ether (vipak§a), which are 
substances ; but it does not exist in earth, water, fire and air 
(vipak§a), which are substances ; it exists in all similar instances 
or non-substances (sapak§a), viz., quality, action, community, 
particularity, inherence and negation. (8) A reason, which 
exists in all similar and dissimilar instances, but in a part of the 
subject, is inconclusive. ‘Ether, time, space, souls, and manas 
are not substances, because they are devoid of momentary 
specific qualities.* Ether (pak§a) has sound, and souls {pak§a) 
have cognitions ; sound and cognitions are momentary specific 
qualities. So the reason exists in a part of the subject (pak§a). 
Quality, action, community, particularity, inherence and nega- 
tion (sapak$a) are devoid of momentary specific qualities. 
Earth, water, fire and air (vipak§a), which are substances, are 
devoid of them. So the reason exists in all similar and dis- 
similar instances. All these reasons are inconcluave (anaikan- 
tika).^®^ Varadaraja divides inconclusive reasons into common 
and uncommon ones. (1) The common (sadharana) inconclusive 
reason exists in the subject, similar instances, and dissimilar 
instances. ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is knowable*. 
(2) The uncommon (asadharana) inconclusive reason exists in 
the subject only, but not in similar instances which exist. 
‘Earth is non-etemal, because it has odour*. Odour exists in 
earth only, but not in composite water, fire and air, which are 
non-etemal. Gangesa divides inconclusive reasons into three 
kinds : (1) common ; (2) uncommon ; and (3) indefinite. Vi^a- 
natha defines them in the following manner. (1) A common 
(sadharana) inconclusive reason is one which exists in the locus 
of the predicate and the locus of its absence. ‘Soimd is eternal, 
because it is intangible*. (2) An uncommon (asadharana) incon- 
clusive reason is one which exists in the subject only, and is 
excluded from similar and dissimilar instances. ‘Sound is non- 
etemal, because it has the character of sound*. The character 
of sound exists in sound only ; it does not exist in other non- 
etemal objects (sapak§a) and eternal objects (vipak§a). (3) An 
indefinite (anupasamhari) inconclusive reason is one which is not 
a counter-positive entity of the absence of the predicate, or 
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which exists in all objects. ‘All are eternal, because they are 
knowable'. It hinders the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
of the reason with the predicate, because there is a doubt as 
to the existence of the predicate in all objects. 

(2) Gautama defines a contradictory (viruddha) reason as 
one which contradicts the predicate, though it is employed to 
prove its existence. Uddyotakara observes that it contradicts 
an admitted truth, and is contradicted by an admitted truth. 
It occurs when a proposition is contradicted by a reason or a 
reason is contradicted by a proposition. ‘Sound is eternal, 
because it is produced’. Producedness of sound (hetu) is known 
to be true by a means of valid knowledge. It contradicts the 
proposition ‘Sound is eternal’. Producedness is pervaded by 
non-eternity, and so it cannot prove the existence of eternity. 
‘The self does not exist, because it has qualities’. The proposi- 
tion contradicts the reason. If the self does not exist, it can- 
not have qualities. Ganged defines a contradictory reason as 
a counter-positive entity of the absence which pervades the 
predicate. It proves the non-existence of the predicate, though 
it is advanced to prove its existence. ‘This is fiery, because it 
has the character of a lake’. The character of a lake (hetu) 
is pervaded by the absence of fire ; so it cannot prove the 
existence of fire. 

Visvanatha distinguishes a contradictory reason (viruddha) 
from a coimterbalanced reason (satpratipaksa) . A contradictory 
reason in an inference proves the non-existence of the predicate. 
But a reason in one inference is counterbalanced by another 
reason in a different inference, which proves the non-existence 
of the predicate. Uddyotakara and Vacaspati distinguish a con- 
tradictory reason (viruddha hetu) from contradicting the pro- 
position (pratijnavirodha) which is a ground of defeat (nigraha- 
sthana). When contradiction is shown with reference to the 
reason, there is a contradictory reason. When it is shown with 
reference to the proposition, there is contradicting the proposi- 
tion. The difference between them depends upon the difference 
in the locus of contradiction shown. 

Bhasarvajna mentions eight kinds of contradictory (viruddha) 
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reasons. There are four kinds of contradictory reasons when 
similar instances (sapak§a) exist. (1) A reason, which exists 
in the entire subject and dissimilar instances, is contradictory. 
‘Sound is eternal, because it is produced’, Producedness exists 
in sound {pak§a) and a jar (vipak§a), which is non-eternal. 
Souls (sapaksa), which are eternal, exist, but they are not pro- 
duced. So producedness is a contradictory reason. (2) A reason, 
which exists in the entire subject and some dissimilar instances, 
is contradictory. ‘Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible 
through our external sense-organs belonging to a genus’. Per- 
ceptibility exists in sounds (pak§a) and non-etemal jars (vipakfa), 
but does not exist in non-eternal pleasures (vipak§a). Com- 
munity is perceived through the external sense-organs, but 
it does not belong to a genus. Atoms are perceived by Yogins 
through the external senses, but not by us. So the reason is 
contradictory. (3) A reason, which exists in a part of the subject 
and some dissimilar instances, is contradictory, ‘Sound is eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort.* Uttered sounds only are effects 
of effort, but unuttered sounds are not so. Non-etemal jars 
(vipak§a) are effects of effort, but non-etemal mountains, trees 
etc. are not so. So the reason exists in a part of the subject 
and some dissimilar instances, and is therefore contradictory. 
(4) A reason which exists in a part of the subject and all dis- 
similar instances is contradictory. ‘Earth is eternal, because 
it is produced’. Producedness exists in all non-etemal things 
{vipak§a) ; it exists in composite earth (pak§a), but not in the 
atoms of earth (pak§a) ; hence it is contradictory. There are 
four kinds of contradictory reasons when similar instances do 
not exist. (5) A reason, which exists in the entire subject and 
all dissimilar instances, is contradictory. ‘Sound is a specific 
quality of ether, because it is knowable*. KnowabiUty exists 
in all sounds (paksa) and all objects devoid of the specific 
quality of ether (vipak§a). There is no similar instance 
(sapaksa) here, because the specific quality of ether exists 
nowhere else than in sound. So knowability is a contradictory 
reason. (6) A reason which exists in a part of the subject and 
some dissimilar instances (pak§avipak§aikade&vrtti) is contra- 
dictory. ‘Sotmd is a specific quality of ether, because it is an 
effect of effort’. The first uttered sound is an effect of effort, 
but the subsequent sounds produced by a sound are not so. 
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Jars (vipak§a) devoid of the specific quality of ettier are effects 
of effort, but souls (vipak§a) devoid of it are not so. There is 
no similar instance (sapak§a) here, because sound is a specific 
quality of ether only. So an effect of effort, which exists in 
parts of the subject and dissimilar instances, is contradictory. 
(7) A reason which exists in the entire subject and some dis- 
similar instances is contradictory. ‘Sound is a specific quality 
of ether, because it is perceptible through an external sense- 
organ*. All sounds (paksa) are perceptible through an external 
sense-organ. Jars (vipak§a) devoid of the specific quality of 
ether are perceptible through an external sense-organ, but 
pleasures (vipak§a) devoid of it are not so perceptible. So per- 
ceptibility through an external sense-organ exists in the entire 
subject and some dissimilar instances. There are no similar 
instances here, because sound is a specific quality of ether only. 
Hence the reason is contradictory. (8) A reason which exists 
in a part of the subject and all dissimilar instances is contra- 
dictory. ‘Sound is a i^ecific quality of ether, because it is not 
in the nature of a word*. Sounds are words (pada) and non- 
words (apada). All objects which are not specific qualities of 
ether (vipak§a) are not-words. There are no similar instances 
(sapak§a) here, because sound is a specific quality of ether only. 
The reason exists in a part of the subject and aU dissimilar 
instances, and is so contradictory.^®® 

(3) The reason which is counterbalanced by another reason, 
and cannot resolve the controversy as to the real character of 
an object, is counterbalanced (prakaranasama) . Vatsyayana 
defines it as oscillation of the mind between two contradictory 
characters of an object due to the indeterminate nature of an 
argument and a counter argument which being equally strong 
cannot resolve the controversy. Vacaspati calls prakaranasama 
a coimterbalanced reason (satpratipaksa). Two reasons of equal 
strength, proving the presence and the absence of the predicate 
in two arguments are counterbalanced by each other. Varada- 
raja explains its nature clearly. When a weak inference is con- 
tradicted by a stronger inference, the reason is contradicted 
(badhita). Two inferences cannot be of equal strength, one 
proving the existence of the predicate, and the other proving 
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its non-existence. But they appear to be equally strong, and 
appear to prove the contradictory characters oi an object, since 
its specific characters are not known. Ganged observes that 
satpratipaksa is a temporary flaw in an inference, which con- 
tinues till the doubt as to the existence of either of the two 
contradictory specific qualities is dispelled. It disappears when 
the real character of the object is known. ‘Ether is eternal, 
because it is an incorporeal substance, like a soul* ‘Ether is 
non-eternal, because it has a specific quality perceptible through 
our external sense-organs, like a jar*. ‘Sound is eternal, because 
it is audible, like the genus of sound*. ‘Sound is non-etemal, 
because it is produced, like a jar.*^®® 

Jayanta and Vacaspati distinguish a counterbalanced reason 
(prakaranasama) from an inconclusive reason (anaikantika). In 
the former no common character of eternal and non-etemal 
things, for example, admitted by both parties is taken as a 
reason, whereas in the latter a common character is taken as 
a reason, which generates a doubt. Jayanta distinguishes a 
counterbalanced reason from a contradictory reason. The former 
is not known to exist or not to exist in similar instances ; nor 
is it known to exist in dissimilar instances ; whereas the latter 
is known to exist in dissimilar instances. Another difference 
betw^een them has already been mentioned. 

(4) Gautama defines an unproven reason (sadhyasama) as 
one that requires to be proved like the predicate. But it should 
not require any proof. Vatsyayana regards it as not different 
in logical validity from the predicate inasmuch as it requires to 
be proved like it. Uddyotakara calls it asiddha, and men- 
tions its three kinds, viz., prajnapaniyadharmasamana, asraya- 
siddha and anyathasiddha. ‘Shadow is a substance, because it 
has motion*. The reason ‘movement of a shadow* has to be 
proved. Does a shadow move like a person ? Or does it appear 
to move, because the person wko conceals light moves? The 
movement of a shadow requires to be proved like the predicate 
‘substance*. So the reason is unproven (asiddha). Vacaspati 
mentions four kinds of asiddha. (1) ‘Sound is eternal, because it 
is visible*. Here the reason ‘visibility* is svarupasiddha, because 
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it does not exist in sound. (2) ‘God is not the agent of the 
world, because he is bodiless’. An atheist does not admit the 
existence of God ; hence for him the reason ‘bodilessness’ is 
without any locus or asrayasiddha, (3) ‘He is dark, because he 
is a son of Maitra, like his other sons’. A son’s complexion has 
variable concomitance with heredity from his father, since it 
depends on the nature of the diet taken by the child, which is 
a condition (upadhi). So here the reason is anyathasiddha. 
(4) A reason is ekade^siddha or bhagasiddha, which exists in a 
part of the subject. ‘ Sound is an eiffect of effort’. Uttered 
sounds only are effects of effort, but unuttered sotmds are not 
so. So the reason is bhagasiddha.^®® Jayanta mentions four new 
varieties of asiddha. (1) ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is 
visible’. The reason is ubhayasiddha, because both Nyaya and 
Mhnamsa admit that visibility does not exist in sound. 
(2) ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is produced’. The Mimaffi^ 
regards it as unproven (asiddha), but the Nyaya regards it as 
proven (siddha). So it is anyatarasiddha. (3) ‘This place is 
fiery, because it has doubtful smoke or vapour’. The reason is 
doubtful and unproven (sandigdhasiddha) . (4) ‘Sound is eternal, 
because the crow is black’. The reason ‘blackness’ is vyadhi- 
karanasiddha, because it exists in a locus which is different from 
the subject. Bhasarvajna mentions some new varieties of 
asiddha. (1) A reason is vi^§yasiddha when the substantive 
(visesya) in it is unproven. ‘Sound is non-eternal, because of 
its visibility (vi^sya) while it comes under a genus’. Visibility 
of sound is tmproven (visesyasiddha). (2) A reason is vi^§ana- 
siddha when the attributive (vise§ana) in it is unproven. 
‘Sound is non-eternal, because of its coming under a genus 
(visesya) while it is visible (vi&§ana)’. The reason is vi^^ana- 
siddha, since visibility of sound is unproven. (3) A reason is 
vyarthavise§yasiddha when the substantive in it is needless. 
‘Sound is non-etemal, because of its coming under a genus 
(visesya) while it is produced (visesana)’. ‘Being produced’ 
is adequate to prove non-eternity ; hence ‘coming under a genus’ 
is needless. (4) A reason is vyarthavi^§anasiddha when the 
attributive in it is needless. ‘Sound is non-eternal, because of 
:t3 producedness (vi^sya) while it comes under a genus 
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Hvise§ana)\ Troducedness’ is adequate to prove non-etemity : 
lienee ‘coming under a genus’ is needless. (5) A reason is 
sandigdhavi^syasiddha when the substantive (vi^§ya) in it is 
•doubtful. ‘Kapila is yet tainted with attachment and aversion, 
because of his improduced knowledge of reahty (visesya) while 
he is a person (vifesana)’. His being a person is not doubtful ; 
but whether his knowledge of reality is unproduced is doubtful. 
So the reason is sandigdhavise§yasiddha. (6) A reason is sandig- 
‘dhavise§anasiddha when the attributive in it is doubtful. ‘Kapila 
is yet tainted with attachment and aversion, because of his being 
•a person (visesya) while he is always devoid of the knowledge 
of reality (vise§ana)’. His being a person is not doubtful ; but 
whether he is always devoid of the knowledge of reality is 
'doubtful. So the reason is sandigdhavi&§anasiddha. (7) A 
reason is viruddhavi^syasiddha when the substantive in it, 
which is contradictory to the predicate, is unproven. ‘Sound 
is non-etemal, because of its unproducedness (vi&sya) while it 
is incorporeal (vi&§ana)’. Incorporeality is not contradictory to 
non-etemity, since non-etemal cognitions are incorporeal. But 
unproducedness is contradictory to non-etemity, and it is not 
proved. So the reason is viruddhavi^§yasiddha. (8) A reason 
is viruddhavi^sanasiddha when the attributive in it, which is 
contradictory to the predicate, is unproven. ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because of its incorporeality (vi^§ya) while it is un- 
produced (vi^§ana)’. Its incorporeality is not contradictory to 
non-etemity, since incorporeal cognitions are non-eternal. But 
its unproducedness, w^hich is contradictory to non-etemity, is 
unproven. Varadaraja mentions ajnanasiddha and vyapyatva- 
siddlia among the different kinds of asiddha. ‘Devadatta will be 
rich, because he has merits which are the cause of richness’. 
The reason is ajnanasiddha, because the invariable concomitance 
of merits with richness is not known. What is called anyatha- 
siddha by Uddyotakara and Vacaspati is called vyapyatvasiddha 
by Varadaraja. He defines it as a reason which has variable or 
conditional concomitance with the predicate. Gangesa and 
his followers mention three kinds of unproved reasons (asiddha) : 
(1) svarupasiddha ; (2) asrayasiddha ; and (3) vyapyatvasiddha. 
Visvanatha defines them as follows : ( 1 ) Svarupasiddhi is the 
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absence of a reason invariably concomitant with the predicate 
from the subject. ‘A lake is a substance, because it has smoke*. 

(2) A^ayasiddhi is the absence of a quality that determines the 
special character of the subject from it. ‘A golden mountairr 
is fiery, because it has smoke*. A mountain is not golden. 

(3) Vyapyatvasiddhi is the absence of invariable coexistence of 
a reason and the predicate in the same locus. It is either 
sadhanaprasiddhi or ^dhyaprasiddhi. Sadhanaprasiddhi or 
vyapyatvasiddhi is the absence of a quality which determines 
the distinctive character of a reason from it. ‘The hill has a 
fire, because it has golden smoke*. Goldenness does not exist 
in smoke, ^dhyaprasiddhi is the absence of a quality which 
determines the distinctive character of the predicate from it. 
‘The hill has golden fire, because it has smoke*. Goldeimess 
does not exist in a fire.^^^ 

(5) Gautama defines a mistimed reason (kalatyayopadi§ta) 
as one that partly exists at some other time than when it is 
intended. Vatsyayana interprets it in this manner. ‘Sound is 
durable, because it is manifested by conjunction, like colour*. 
The colour of a jar is manifested or perceived owing to the 
conjunction of the jar with light, which exists before its mani- 
festation. So sound, which already exists, is manifested or 
perceived owing to the conjunction of a drum with a stick. 
Therefore sound is durable, because it is manifested by con- 
junction. Manifestability by conjunction is a faulty reason, 
because it is mistimed. The colour of a jar is perceived at the 
time when there is conjunction of the jar with light. But sound 
is perceived at a distance after conjunction of a drum with a stick 
has ceased. The perception of sound is not synchronous with the 
conjtmction of a drum with a stick ; hence it is not due to the 
conjunction. In the absence of the cause there is the absence 
of the effect. So manifestability by conjunction is a mistimed 
reason for durability of sound. Uddyotakara gives the same 
meamng of kalatyayopadista.^^^ But Vacaspati takes it in the 
sense of a contradicted reason (badhita). It is contradicted by 
perception, inference, and Vedic testimony. Varadaraja adds 
comparison which contradicts an inference. (1) ‘Fire is cold, 
because it is a substance*. It is contradicted by perception 
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which apprehends hotness of fire. (2) ‘Atoms are made of parts, 
because they are corporeal’ . It is contradicted by inference, 
which proves partlessness of atoms which have the minutest 
magnitude. (3) ‘Sacrifices are not the means of attaining 
heaven’. It is contradicted by Vedic testimony. (4) ‘An animal 
like a cow is not a gavaya (wild cow), because it is an object’. 
It is contradicted by comparison. Bhasarvajna mentions (1),, 
(2), (3), and the following three kinds of contradicted reason. 

(4) ‘All fire is non-hot, because it has colour’. Moon-light is^ 
perceived to be non-hot. But fire, sun-light and the like are 
perceived to be hot. So a part of the subject having the predi- 
cate is contradicted by perception (pratyak^aikade^viruddha) . 

(5) ‘Fluidity, colour, taste, smell, and touch of eternal substances 
are eternal, because they subsist in atoms, producing homo- 
geneous substances without residing in a place, like oneness 
subsisting in them’. Acquired fluidity of the atoms of earth and 
fire is due to heating. Colour, taste, smell and touch of the 
atoms of earth are due to conjunction with heat. So a part of 
the subject having the predicate is contradicted by inference 
(anumanaikadesaviruddha). (6) ‘The bodies of gods and sages 
are made of earth, because they are bodies like ours’. The 
bodies of some gods and sages are declared by the Vedas to be 
made of water, fire and air. So a part of the subject having 
the predicate is contradicted by testimony (agamaikade^- 
viruddha). Jayanta denies an inference contradicted by another 
inference. Two inferences of equal strength do not contradict 
each other. If they are of unequal strength, the weaker 
inference is vitiated by a faulty reason. So it is not invalidated 
by another inference. 

A contradicted reason (badhita) is one which is contradicted 
by some other means of valid knowledge, whereas a mistimed 
reason (kalatyayopadista or kalatita) is one which is not synchro- 
nous with the predicate and hence incapable of proving its 
existence in the subject. A contradicted reason (badhita) is 
different from a contradictory reason (viruddha). The former 
is contradicted by some other pramana, perception, inference, 
comparison or testimony, — ^which proves the contradictory of 
the predicate in the subject, while the latter proves the 
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contradictory of the predicate in the same inference. A contra- 
dicted reason (badhita) is different from a counterbalanced reason 
(satpratipaksa). The former is contradicted by some other 
pramana, which indubitably proves the contradictory of the 
predicate, while the latter is counterbalanced by another reason 
in another inference which seeks to prove the contradictory of 
the predicate, and thus produces an imsettled state of the mind 
as to the real character of an object. In the former there is 
certain knowledge of the absence of the predicate, while in the 
latter there is a doubt as to the existence or the non-existence 
of the predicate in the subject. 

(6) Bhasarvajna mentions another fallacy of reason, viz,, 
indeterminate reason (anadhyavasita), which exists in the subject 
only, and does not prove the existence of the predicate in it. 
It is different from Kevalanvayi inference in which the reason 
exists in the subject only. The former does not prove the 
existence of the predicate in the subject, while the latter proves 
it. Sivaditya defines Anadhyavasita as a reason which exists 
in the subject only, which does not exist in similar instances, 
and which is not excluded from dissimilar instances, and caimot, 
therefore, prove the existence of the predicate in the subject. 
Bhasarvajna mentions six kinds of indeterminate reasons. 
(1) An indeterminate reason exists in the subject, similar 
and dissimilar instances being absent. 'AH positive entities are 
eternal, because they are existent,’ Existence exists in all 
positive entities (pak§a), there being no similar and dissimilar 
instances. It cannot prove the existence of eternity in them, 
since it is neither present in similar instances nor absent from 
dissimilar instances. (2) An indeterminate reason exists in a part 
of the subject, there being no similar and dissimilar instances. 
'All positive entities are non-etemal, because they are produced.’ 
Producedness exists in non-etemal entities, but not in eternal 
entities. It cannot prove the existence of non-etemity, because 
it is not present in similar instances and absent from dissimilar 
instances. (3) An indeterminate reason exists in the entire 
subject only, where there are similar and dissimilar instances. 
’'Sound is non-eternal, because it is a specific quality of 
aka&.’ There are other non-eternal things and eternal things. 
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But sound is the specific quality of aka^ only. It cannot prove 
non-etemity, since it is neither present in similar instances, 
nor absent from dissimilar instances. (4) An indeterminate 
reason exists in a part of the subject, where there are similar 
and dissimilar instances, ‘All substances are non-etemal> 
because they are endued with action.* Qualities and actions 
are similar instances, because they are non-eternal. Community, 
particularity and inherence are dissimilar instances, because 
they are eternal. Earth, water, fire, air etc, are endued with 
action. But ether, space and time are inactive. So activity 
exists in a part of the subject. Corporeal substances only are 
active ; incorporeal substances are inactive. Activity does not 
exist in similar instances and dissimilar instances. So being 
endued with action cannot prove non-eternity. (5) An indeter- 
minate reason exists in a part of the subject, where similar 
instances exist, but dissimilar instances do not exist. All 
effects are eternal, because they are produced.* There are no 
dissimilar instances, since all non-eternal effects constitute the 
subject. Ether, time and space, which are eternal, are similar 
instances. But they are not produced. So producedness cannot 
prove eternity. (6) An indeterminate reason exists in a part 
of the subject, where similar instances exist, but dissimilar 
instances do not exist. ‘All effects are eternal, because they are 
made of parts.* Being made of parts is being produced by them, 
which exists in jars and the like, but does not exist in cogmtions 
and the like. It exists in a part of the subject. All effects 
being the subject, there are no dissimilar instances. Ether, 
space, time and souls being eternal are similar instances. But 
they are not made of parts, because they are incorporeal and 
partless. So being made of parts does not prove eternity. 
Varadaraja includes the indeterminate reason (anadhyavasita) in 
the uncommon inconclusive reason (asadh^ana anaikantika).^^® 
Some recognize aprayojaka hetu as another fallacy of the 
reason. A prayojaka hetu is a reason which is supported by a 
favourable hypothetical reasoning (tarka) w^hich removes doubt 
as to its variable concomitance with the predicate. An 
aprayojaka hetu is devoid of such hypothetical reasoning. 
Jayanta and Varadaraja regard it as anyathasiddha or vyapyat- 
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vasiddha. Jayanta regards it as a reason that is not probative 
of the predicate, and is common to all fallacies of the reason. 
‘Atoms are non-eternal, because they are coiporeal.* Corpo- 
reality is not probative of non-eternity ; it is an aprayojaka 
hetu. Jayanta does not recognize an antinomic reason (vmid- 
dhavyabhicari). ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is produced, 
like a jar.' ‘Sound is eternal, because it is audible, like the 
genus of sound.' Two reasons proving the existence of two 
contradictory properties cannot exist in the same subject. 
These two inferences produce a doubt in the mind as to whether 
sound is non-etemal or eternal. They are devoid of the 
characteristics of inconclusive reasons (anaikantika).^^* 

Fallacies of the example (dr§tantabhasa) are mentioned. 
Jayanta mentions three kinds of faulty homogeneous examples : 
(I) devoid of the predicate (sadhyavikala) ; (2) devoid of the 
reason (sadhanavikala) ; (3) devoid of both (ubhayavikala). 

(1) ‘Sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal ; whatever is 
incorporeal, is eternal, like a cognition'. The example, cogni- 
tion, is devoid of the predicate, eternity (^dhyavikala) (2) ‘Tike 
an atom’. The example, an atom, is devoid of the reason, 
incorporeality (sadhanavikala). (3) ‘Tike a jar’. The example, 
a jar, is devoid of eternity (j^hya) and incorporeality (sadhana) . 
There are three kinds of faulty heterogeneous examples : (1) not 
excluded from the predicate (sadhyavyavrtta) ; (2) not excluded 
from the reason (sadhanavyavrtta) ; (3) not excluded from both 
(ubhayavyavptta). (1) ‘Sound is eternal, because it is incorpo- 
real ; whatever is devoid of incorporeality, is devoid of eternity, 
like atoms’. Atoms are not devoid of eternity (sadhyavyavrtta). 

(2) ‘Tike a cognition’. Cognition is not devoid of incorporeality 
(sadhanavyavrtta). (3) ‘Tike ether'. Kther is not devoid of 
eternity and incorporeality (ubhayavyavrtta) . These are the six 
kinds of faulty examples. But Jayanta considers them to be 
really fallacies of the reason (hetvabhasa). Varadaraja does not 
mention them, because they are included in faulty reasons. 

Fallacies of the subject (pak§abhasa) are mentioned. Jayanta 
mentions eleven kinds of faulty subjects. (1) ‘Fire is non-hot'. 
It is contradicted by perception (pratyaksaviruddha) . (2) ‘The 

visual organ does not apprehend colour'. It is contradicted 
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by inference (anmnanaviruddha) . (3) ‘Liquor should not be 

drunk by a Brahmana’. It is contradicted by scriptural testi- 
mony (agamaviruddha) . (4) ‘The moon is not possessed of a 

iare^ (^a). It is contradicted by common usage (lokaprasiddhi- 
viruddha). The big cavity in the moon is called a hare by 
common people. (5) ‘Sound is eternal*. It is contradicted by 
the Nyaya doctrine (svasiddhantaviruddha) . (6) ‘My mother is 

barren*. It is self-contradictory (s vavacanaviruddha) , because 
there is a contradiction between the subject and the predicate 
of the proposition. (7) ‘The animal resembling a cow is not a 
Yvild cow (gavaya)*. It is contradicted by comparison (upamana- 
viruddha). (8) ‘This earth is rent by the horns of a hare*. The 
qualification of the subject is known to be non-existent (apra- 
siddhavi^§ana) . (9) ‘The horn of a hare is sharp*. The subject 
is known to be non-existent (aprasiddhavi^§ya), (10) ‘This 
son of a barren mother is armed with a bow made of the horns 
of a hare*. The subject and its qualification both are known 
to be non-existent (aprasiddhavi&§yavi&sana). (11) If the 
subject and the predicate of a proposition are proved by some 
other means of valid knowledge, then there is a faulty subject 
(pak§abhasa) because there is nothing to be proved. ‘Fire is hot*. 
‘Snow is cold*. These are known by perception, and do not 
require any inference to prove them. Jayanta considers the 
fallacies of the subject as really faulty reasons. 

Bhasarvajna mentions twelve kinds of faulty exemplifications 
^udaharanabhasa). They appear to be exemplifications 
(udaharana), though they are devoid of their characteristics. The 
conclusion ‘the manas is non-eternal, because it is corporeal*. 
It is based on the following fallacious exemplifications. 
(1) ‘What is corporeal is non-etemal, like atoms’. Atoms are 
devoid of non-eternity. So the exemplification is devoid of the 
predicate (sadhyavikala). (2) ‘What is corporeal is non-eternal, 
like action*. Action is devoid of corporeality. So the exempli- 
fication is devoid of the reason (sadhanavikala) . (3) ‘What is 

corporeal is non-eternal, like ether*. Ether is devoid of non- 
eternity and corporeality. So the exemplification is devoid of 
the predicate and the reason (ubhayavikala). (4) ‘What is 
corporeal is non-eternal, like the horn of an ass*. An ass has 
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no horn. The exemplification is devoid of an example or locust 
(a&ayahina). (5) %ike a jar*. There is no mention of invariable- 
concomitance of the reason with the predicate in the exempli*- 
fication (avyaptyabhidhana) . (6) ‘What is non-eternal is corpo- 
real*. The exemplication mentions an opposite invariable con- 
comitance (viparitavyaptyabhidhana). The manas is non-eternal.. 
Therefore it is corporeal. But the given conclusion is ‘The* 
manas is non-eternal*. Here the predicate and the reason are 
replaced by each other. These are the fallacies of homogeneous 
exemplification (sadharmyodaharanabhasa) . (7) ‘What is not 

non-eternal is not corporeal, like atoms’. Atoms are not devoid 
of corporeality. So the exemplication is not excluded from the 
reason (sadhanavyavrtta). (8) ‘What is not non-eternal is not 
corporeal, like action*. Action is not devoid of non-eternity. 
So the exemplification is not excluded from the predicate 
(sadhyavyavrtta) . (9) ‘What is not non-etemal is not corporeal^ 
like a jar*. A jar is not devoid of non-eternity and corporeality. 
So the exemplification is not excluded from the predicate and 
the reason (ubhayavyavrtta) . (10) ‘What is not non-etemal is 
not corporeal, like a sky-flower*. A sky-flower is non-existent. 
So the exemplification has no locus standi (asrayahina) . 
(11) ‘lyike ether*. Here the invariable concomitance of the 
reason with the predicate is not mentioned. So the exemplica- 
tion is devoid of vyapti (avyaptyabhidhana). (12) ‘What is not 
corporeal is not non-eternal, like ether*. The reason and the 
predicate are replaced by each other. So the exemplication men- 
tions an opposite vyapti (viparitavyaptyabhidhana). These are 
the fallacies of heterogeneous exemplifications (vaidharmyoda- 
haranabhasa) , 

Bhasarvajna mentions eight other fallacious exemplifications 
on the basis of doubt. (1) ‘This person will become a sovereign 
of a large kingdom, because he is bom of Soma family like a 
royal person’ (sandigdhai^dhya) . The predicate is doubtful, 
because all persons born of Soma family may not become sove- 
reigns. (2) ‘This person is not omniscient, because he has 
attachment and aversion, like a man in the street* (sandigdha- 
sMhana). Here the reason is doubtful. It is doubtful that 
attachment and aversion are the reason for non-omniscience. 
(3) ‘This person will go to heaven, because he has acquired pure 
virtue, like Devadatta’ (sandigdhobhaya). Here the predicate 
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and the reason both are doubtful. (4) ‘This person is not omni- 
scient, because he talks much like a future son of Devadatta’ 
(sandigdhasraya). The example, a future son of Devadatta, is 
doubtful. These are doubtful homogeneous exemplifications. 
(5) ‘He who will not be a sovereign of a large kingdom, will 
not be born of Soma family, like another royal person’ (sandig- 
dhasadhyavyavrtta). The example is not devoid of the doubtful 
predicate. Sovereignty of a person not born of Soma family is 
doubtful. (6) ‘He who is omniscient, is devoid of attachment 
like a person, versed in all Sastras’. A person versed in all 
Sastras is not devoid of the doubtful reason ‘being endued with 
attachment’ (sandigdhasadhanavyavrtta) . (7) ‘He who will not 

go to heaven, has not acquired pure virtue, like a distressed 
person’. A distressed person is not devoid of the doubtful reason 
and the doubtful predicate (sandigdhobhayavyS^rtta) . (8) ‘He 

who is omniscient will not talk much, like an unborn son of 
Devadatta’. The example is doubtful (sandigdhasraya). These 
are doubtful heterogeneous exemplifications.^^® 

Certain other fallacies are exposed by critics in the argu- 
ments of the opponents in the philosophical treatment of a topic, 
viz,, begging the question (atmasraya), mutual dependence 
(anyonyasraya) , vicious circle (cakraka), and infinite regress 
(anavastha), Varadaraja and VisvanMha include them in hypo- 
thetical reasoning (tarka), which are not favourable to a valid 
conclusion. (1) Atmasraya corresponds to begging the question 
(petitio principii). It occurs when the proposition depends upon 
itself, and not on an independent reason, or when the reason 
depends upon the proposition, and gives rise to an undesirable 
contingency. It takes three forms, as the predicate of the 
proposition depends upon itself for its production, existence, and 
knowledge. ‘This is a jar, because it is produced by this jar’. 
If this jar were produced by itself, it would not exist at a 
succeeding moment which is not the locus of this jar. ‘This 
is a jar, because it exists in this jar’. If this jar exists in itself, 
it is not pervaded by this jar. ‘This is a jar, because it is 
identical with the knowledge of this jar’. If this jar is identical 
with its knowledge, it will be produced by the aggregate of 
the causes of its knowledge. These are examples of atmasraya. 
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\2) Mutual dependence (anyonyasraya) occurs when the proposi- 
tion depends upon the reason, and the reason depends upon the 
proposition, and these give rise to an undesirable contingency. 
It is mutual dependence of the proposition and the reason. The 
Advaita Vedantist argues that ignorance (avidya) resides in the 
individual self (jiva), which is Brahman limited by ignorance 
(avidya). This argument involves mutual dependence. Avidya 
depends upon the jiva, and the jiva depends upon avidya. 

(3) Argument in a circle (cakraka) occurs when the conclusion 
of a chain of arguments is already assumed as a reason at the 
outset. Here also there is mutual dependence of the proposi- 
tion and the reason in a chain of arguments. Visvanatha con- 
fines this fallacy to a chain of not more than four arguments. 

(4) Infinite regress (anavastha) consists in regressus ad infinitum. 
It occurs when a reason requires to be proved by another reason, 
that reason by another, and so on ad infinitum. In it no reason 
is established in a chain of arguments. A reason must be accept- 
ed by a disputant and an opponent in every valid inference. 
Equalizing infinite regress also involves infinite regress. It con- 
sists in opposing an argument by urging that its reason requires 
to be proved by another reason, which depends on another 
reason, and so on to infinity. Varadaraja considers these four 
fallacies as unfavourable hypothetical reasoning. A reason 
vitiated by them commits svarupasiddhi, but not vyapyatv^a- 
siddhi. These fallacies should be avoided in a philosophical 
discussion. 

5. Philosophical Disputation {Kathd), Quibbles {Chala), 
Sophistical Refutations (Jdti), and Grounds of 
Defeat (N igrahasthdna) . 

Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara mention three kinds of philo- 
sophical disputation (katha), viz., discussion (vada), wrangle 
(jalpa), and cavil (vitanda). Vacaspati defines katha as a chain 
of arguments and refutations by many disputants and opponents. 
In it a thesis is established by a disputant, which is refuted 
by an opponent, who establishes an antithesis. Discussion is 
carried on between a pupil and a teacher for the ascertainment 
of truth. Wrangle and cavil aim at victory in debate. Varadaraja 
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describes its different parts. Some mention its six parts : 
(1) enunciation of the object of investigation and determina- 
tion of the means of proving it ; (2) the kind of philosophical 
disputation to be employed ; (3) fixing the disputant and the 
opponent ; (4) appointing the president and fixing his power 
of regulating the conduct of the members of the assembly ; 

(5) the parties' promise to expose some or all points of defeat ; 

(6) convention to wind up the discussion. Others mention four 
parts of a philosophical disputation: (1) the procedure of the 
disputant's argument ; (2) the procedure of the opponent's 
refutation ; (3) the regulation of the conduct of the assembly ; 
(4) the fixing of the powers of the president. A writer agreed 
upon by both parties to put down the arguments and the refuta- 
tions should be appointed, if one is found necessary. The dis- 
putant and the opponent should be of equal intellectual equip- 
ment as far as possible, and be able to carry on discussion as 
experts on a philosophical topic. A discussion between a 
specialist and a novice is fruitless. The members of the assembly 
should be of an odd number, approved by both parties, devoid 
of attachment and aversion, well-grounded in the subject-matter 
of discussion, and able to comprehend and remember the argu- 
ments and refutations. The president should be approved by 
the parties and the members of the assembly, be impartial and 
dispassionate, and able to favour a rational argument and dis- 
favour a fallacious argument. He should announce the result 
of the philosophical disputation in conformity with the verdict 
of the majority of the members of the assembly in the absence 
of unanimity. Discussion (vada) may be carried on wdthout 
interrogators between teachers and pupils. Casual visitors 
approved by both parties may be admitted to the assembly and 
permitted to expose fallacies in arguments and refutations in a 
discussion for the ascertainment of truth. 

Discussion (vada) is the establishment of a thesis by a dis- 
putant and its refutation and the establishment of an antithesis 
by an opponent by means of five-membered inferences and hypo- 
thetical reasoning (tarka) without deviating from the established 
tenets. Two parties dispute about an object, and defend their 
thesis and attack their antithesis by inferences formally stated 

“'KBh., NV., i. 2. 42; TR., 76; bD., pp. 206-09. NSar.. p. 15: 
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in the form of five members and hypothetical reasoning (tarka), 
which is an aid to valid reasoning. The conclusions established 
should not deviate from the established tenets. The self is either 
existent or non-existent. It cannot be both. Discussion aims 
at the ascertainment of the real character of the self. It does 
not require an assembly, an impartial expert, a president, and 
members. An interrogator is not indispensable, but if one comes 
by chance, he should not be excluded. A disputant and an 
opponent end the dispute by themselves without the help of 
an interrogator. A pupil and a teacher carry on discussion for 
the determination of truth without aiming at victory. Discussion 
(vada) differs from a wrangle (jalpa) and a cavil (vitanda) which 
are motivated by a desire for victory. It differs from a wrangle, 
which employs quibbles (chala), futilities (jati), and processes 
worthy of rebuke (nigrahasthana), which are not employed in it. 
Valid inference and hypothetical reasoning are not employed in 
a wrangle. A discussion differs from a cavil in which a caviller 
refutes a thesis, but does not establish his antithesis by adducing 
a reason for it. It results in certain knowledge of the real 
character of an object which w^as not known before, removal of 
doubt, and acceptance of the position proved by valid inference 
and hypothetic reasoning. 

There should not be faulty members of an inference (avaya- 
vabhasa) and faulty reasons (hetvabhasa) in a discussion. All 
grounds of defeat (nigrahasthana) should not be exposed in it. 
Only the incomplete (nyuna), the over complete (adhika), deviat- 
ing from the accepted truth (apasiddhanta) , and faulty reasons 
(hetvabhasa) should be exposed. This is the view of some 
Naiyayikas. But Jayanta opines that all fallacies should be 
exposed in a discussion for the ascertainment of the real character 
of the object of investigation. One should not think, Vacaspati 
asserts, that the grounds of defeat, which are exposed in a dis- 
cussion, should not be exposed in a wrangle and a cavil, and 
that those which are exposed in them should not be exposed 
in a discussion. 

A WTangle (jalpa) is the establishment of a thesis by a five- 
membered inference and its refutation by quibbles, futilities and 
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processes containing grounds of defeat. In it a disputant proves 
a thesis by a valid inference and a valid hypothetical reasoning 
without violating the accepted tenets, and an opponent refutes 
it by means of quibbles, futilities and processes worthy of rebuke. 
Quibbles are fallacies of equivocation. Futilities are sophistical 
refutations on the ground of mere parity and disparity. The 
processes worthy of rebuke are grounds of defeat due to mis* 
comprehension or non-comprehension. Vatsyayana thinks that 
in a wrangle quibbles, futilities and grounds of defeat are 
employed as subordinate to a valid inference to protect one’s 
thesis from attacks, but that they can independently refute an 
antithesis. But Uddyotakara and Vacaspati opine that quibbles, 
futilities and grounds of defeat can never prove or disprove any- 
thing either independently or as subordinate to valid inferences 
because they are invalid sophistical arguments, and can never 
protect one’s thesis from attacks. But they are employed for 
the achievement of victory in a philosophical disputation. A 
wrangle is actuated by a desire for victory, and not by a desire 
for the determination of truth. 

A cavil (vitanda) is a kind of wrangle (jalpa) in which an 
opponent simply attacks a disputant’s thesis, but does not 
establish his antithesis. It is a philosophical disputation w^hich 
is motivated by a desire for victory and devoid of the establish- 
ment of an antithesis. In it a caviller refutes a disputant’s thesis 
by employing quibbles, futilities and grounds of defeat, but he 
neither enunciates his thesis nor proves it by adducing any 
reason for it. A wrangle and a cavil should be employed to 
protect the ascertainment of truth from attacks, even as sprouts 
are protected by a fence of thorns. They should be employed 
to refute the arguments of heterodox thinkers in order to protect 
the earnest seekers of truth from laxity of faith in the reality. 

A quibble (chala) consists in attacking a proposition by 
assuming another meaning of a word, which is not intended by 
the speaker. It is of three kinds, viz., verbal quibble (vakchala), 
quibble in respect of a genus (samanyachala) , and metaphorical 
quibble (upacarachala) . (1) A verbal quibble consists in inten- 
tionally taking a W'ord in a sense different from w^hat is intended 


*** NS., NBh., NV., NVTT., i. 2. 43. 
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by the speaker. A speaker says, ‘This boy is navakambala 
(possessed of a new blanket)*. A quibbler attacks his 
proposition by saying, ‘This boy is not navakambala 
(possessed of nine blankets), for he has only one blanket*. The 
word nava means ‘new* and ‘nine*. The speaker uses it in the 
first sense. The quibbler uses it in the second sense, (2) A 
quibble in respect of a genus consists in asserting the falsity of a 
proposition, which is true in a generic sense. A speaker says, 
‘A Brahmana is possessed of learning and good conduct*. A 
quibbler replies, ‘Then a Brahmana, who is not yet invested 
with sacred thread, should possess learning and good conduct*. 
The speaker means that a Brahmana, who is invested with 
sacred thread and has learnt the Sastras from a teacher, is 
possessed of learning and good conduct. He does not mean 
that a Brahmana, who has not yet attained the age of studying 
the Sastras, is possessed of learning and good conduct. Here 
the quibble consists in intentionally widening the meaning of 
a word, which is used in a narrow sense by a speaker. This 
quibble is in respect of a generic character. Birth in a Brahmana 
family is not a valid reason for the possession of learning and 
good conduct. The speaker does not intend it as their mark. 
Study and sense-control are their mark without which a 
Brahmana cannot possess learning and good conduct. (3) A 
quibble in respect of a metaphor consists in denying the intended 
metaphorical meaning of a word by taking it in a literal sense. 
A speaker says, ‘The scaffolds cry out*. A quibbler replies, 
‘The persons on the scaffold cry out*. Here a word taken in 
a metaphorical sense by a speaker is intentionally taken in 
a literal sense by a quibbler. Or, a word taken in a literal 
sense by a speaker is intentionally taken in a metaphorical sense 
by a quibbler. A speaker says, ‘The jar is blue*. A quibbler 
replies, ‘The jar cannot be identical with blue colour*. A word 
should be taken in the sense which is intended by the speaker. 
It should not be taken in a different sense, which is not intended 
by him.^^^ 

It is urged that a quibble in respect of a metaphor does not 
differ from a quibble in respect of a word, because in both a 
word is taken in a sense different from what is intended by 
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the speaker. This is not right. A metaphorical quibble is 
different from a verbal quibble. In a metaphorical quibble 
there is a denial of the existence of the object (dharmin) con- 
veyed by a metaphor. Those who cry are not the scaffolds. 
But in a verbal quibble there is no denial of the existence of 
the object conveyed by a word, but its attribute is taken in a 
different sense. There is no denial of 'blanket’ in a boy, but its 
attribute nava is taken in the sense of 'nine’. So in a verbal 
quibble there is attribution of a different meaning to a word. 
In a metaphorical quibble the existence of an object possessed 
of an attribute (dharmin) is denied, whereas in a verbal quibble 
the existence of an attribute (dharma) is denied, though the 
object is admitted to exist. If a metaphorical quibble is non- 
different brom a verbal quibble because of some similarity 
between them, then a verbal quibble also is non-different from 
a generic quibble because of some similarity between them. 
Thus there is only one kind of quibble. But, in fact, there are 
three kinds of quibbles. 

Futility (jati) is a sophistical refutation of an argument on 
the ground of mere similarity or dissimilarity without the 
support of invariable concomitance of the reason with the predi- 
cate. Vatsyayana opines that both an argument and a counter 
argument are based on mere similarity or dissimilarity. But 
they are not equal (sama), according to Uddyotakara and Vacas- 
pati ; there is no real equality, but a semblance of equality 
between them. The argument is either valid or invalid, but the 
coimter argument is always invalid.^^® 

There are twenty four kinds of futilities. We shall use 
D for a disputant, O for an opponent, S for the subject or 
minor term, P for the predicate or major term, M for the reason or 
middle term, E for the example, and for the counter example. 

{ 1 ) Equalizing the likeness (sadharmyasama) consists in 
opposing an argument on the ground of mere similarity of S 
with E\ D proves his thesis on the ground of mere similarity 
of S with E. O opposes it by adducing a counter argument on 
the ground of mere similarity of S with E^ in order to prove 


KBh., KV., NVTT., i. 2. 51>58; NM., pp. 613-18; NKb., 
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the absetice of P in S. (i) D — 'Sound is non-eternal, because 
it is a product, like a jar*. O — 'Sound is eternal, because it is 
incorporeal, like ether*. D*s argument is valid (sadvi§aya) since 
it is based on invariable concomitance between products and 
non-eternity. 0*s counter argument is invalid, since it is based 
on mere similarity of sound with ether in respect of incorpo- 
reality, though it is not pervaded by eternity. Cognitions are 
incorporeal, but non-eternal. So it is a futility based on mere 
similarity, (ii) D — 'Sound is eternal, because it is intangible, like 
ether*. O — 'Sound is non-etemal, because it is knowable, like 
a jar*. D*s argument is invalid (asadvisaya) , since intangi- 
bility is not pervaded by eternity. 0*s argument also is invalid, 
since knowability is not pervaded by non-etemity. (iii) D — 
‘Sound is eternal, because it is audible, like the genus of sound*. 
O — 'Soimd is non-etemal, because it is similar to a non-etemal 
jar, in being a product*. Here a mere statement (uktivisaya) 
is refuted without reference to its meaning. Udayana men- 
tions these three kinds of equalizing the likeness. 

(2) Equalizing the unlikeness (vaidharmyasama) consists 
in opposing an argument by citing a heterogeneous example. O 
opposes D's argument by adducing a counter argument on the 
ground of mere dissimilarity of S with E^ in order to prove 
the absence of P in S. D — ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is a 
product, like a jar*. O — 'Soimd is eternal, because it is incorpo- 
real, unlike a jar*. If sound is non-etemal because of its simi- 
larity with a non-eternal jar in being a product, it is eternal 
because of its dissimilarity with a non-eternal jar in being 
incorporeal. The counter argument is based on mere dissimi- 
larity of sound with a jar.^^® Equalizing the likeness and equaliz- 
ing the unlikeness are futile refutations because they depend 
upon mere similarity or dissimilarity between S and E or E^, 
whereas a valid argument depends on universal concomitance 
between M and P, or betu’een not-P and not-M, and not on 
mere similarity or dissimilarity of S with E or E^. A reason 
which has invariable concomitance with the predicate only can 
prove the presence of the predicate in the subject. 

NBh., NPR., V. 1. 2. 
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(3) Equalizing an addition (utkarisasama) consists in 
opposing an argument based on a certain character of an 
•example by ascribing an additional character of it to the subject, 
in which it does not exist. Uddyotakara opines that addition 
consists in ascribing a non-existent character to the subject. 
D— ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a jar’. 
O — ‘Sound is non-etemal and coloured, like a jar, owing to its 
similarity with a jar. If sound is not coloured, then it is not 
non-eternal also’. The counter argument is equalizing an 
addition, because it ascribes an additional character (e.g., 
colour) of the example to the subject, in which it is non- 
existent. Udayana takes equalizing the addition in a wider 
sense. It consists in ascribing an additional character of an 
^example to the subject, in which it does not exist, or in ascrib- 
ing an additional character of the subject to an example, in 
which it is non-existent, without depending on universal con- 
comiatance between the reason and the predicate. D — ‘Sound 
is non-eternal, because it is produced like a jar’. O — *A jar 
is non-eternal and audible, because it is a product, like a sound’ . 
Here an additional character of the subject is ascribed to the 
example, in which it is non-existent. Visvanatha follows 
Udayana in this wider interpretation of equalizing the addition. 

(4) Equalizing the reduction (apakar§asama) consists in 
opposing an argument based on a certain character of an 
example by ascribing the non-existence of a character of it to 
the subject in w'hich it is known to exist. This is Vatsya- 
yana’s interpretation. Equalizing the reduction, according to 
Uddyotakara, consists in subtracting an existing character from 
the subject, which is non-existent in the example. D — ‘Sound 
is non-etemal, because it is an effect of effort, like a jar’. O — 
‘Sound is non-etemal but inaudible, because it is an effect of 
effort, like a jar, which is inaudible. If it is not inaudible like 
a jar, then it is not non-etemal like a jar’. Here audibility 
Avhich exists in sound is denied, because it is non-existent in 


Dr§taiitadhartnaih sadhyena samasanjayannutkar§asamah. NBh., 
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a jar. Uda 3 "ana takes equalizing the reduction in a wider sense. 
It consists in ascribing the absence of a character in an example 
to the subject, or in ascribing the absence of a character in the 
subject to the example without depending on invariable con- 
comitance between the reason and the predicate. D — -‘Sound is 
non-eternal, because it is a product, like a jar’. O — ‘Sound is 
non-eternal and colourless ; so a jar also is non-etemal and 
colourless’. A jar is known to have colour ; but it is subtracted 
from a jar, because sound is devoid of colour. Here the absence 
of a quality, which is non-existent in the subject, is ascribed to 
the example. The counter arguments are futile, becauss they 
show equality of two arguments in respect of a certain character 
lacking in the example or the subject and therefore in the subject, 
or the example respectively. 

(5) Equalizing the questionable (varnyasama) consists in 
opposing an argument by considering the existence of the pre- 
dicate in the example as questionable (varnya) as it is questionable 
in the subject.^®® The existence of the predicate or inferable 
property (sadhya) in the subject (paksa) is questionable or doubt- 
ful (varnya) ; but its existence in the example is unquestionable,, 
which is admitted by a disputant and an opponent both. But in 
equalizing the questionable the existence of the predicate in the 
example is doubted by the opponent. It is due to the ascription 
of questionability of the existence of the predicate in the subject 
to the example, or to the ascription of the questionable character 
of the subject to the example. D — ‘Sound is non-etemal because 
it is a product, like a jar’. O — ‘Non-eternity of a jar also is 
questionable’. So it cannot serve as an example. Here the 
opponent alleges that if non-etemity of sound is doubtful, then 
non-etemity of a jar also is doubtful, since both are products. 

(6) Equalizing the unquestionable (avarnyasama) consists in 
opposing an argument by considering the existence of the pre- 
dicate in the subject as unquestionable (avarnya) as it is unques- 
tionable in the example. The existence of the predicate in the 
example is undoubted, but its existence in the subject is doubtful. 
If it is considered to be undoubted, there is no use of inference. 
Equalizing the unquestionable is due to ascription of the un- 

p. 623; NPR., NSV., v. 1. 4. 
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questionable character of the example to the subject.^^® 
D — ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is a product, like a jar\ 
O — ‘Non-etemity of sound is as unquestionable as non-eternity 
of a jar \ O alleges that if non-etemity of a jar is unquestionable, 
non-etemity of sound also is unquestionable, because both are 
products, so that D’s argument is unnecessary. 

(7) Equalizing the variable (vikalpasama) consists in oppos-^ 
ing an argument by ascribing variable existence of the predicate 
to the subject by showing variable existence of another character 
in the example besides the reason. This is Vatsy ay ana’s inter- 
pretation. Uddyotakara also follows him. D — ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a product, like a jar’. O — ‘Sound is pro- 
duced by disjunction, though it is a product. But a jar is not 
produced by disjunction, though it is a product. So sound is 
eternal, though it is a product, and a jar is non-eternal, though 
it is a product. Just as among products, some are produced by 
disjunction while others are not so produced, so some products 
(e,g, sound) are eternal while others (e,g, a jar) are non-eternal. 
This is equalizing the variable. Udayana takes equalizing the 
variable in a wider sense. In it an argument is opposed by 
showing variable concomitance of the reason with the predicate 
by showing variable concomitance of the reason with another 
character, or that of another character with the predicate, or 
that of another character with another character, D — ‘Sound is 
non-etemal, because it is a product’. O — ‘A product has 
variable concomitance with heaviness ; heaviness has variable 
concomitance with non-etemity ; non-eternity has variable con- 
comitance with corporeality. Every character has variable con- 
comitance with another character. So a product also has 
variable concomitance with non-eternity.’ Varadaraja and 
Visvanatha follow Udayana in interpreting equalizing the vari- 
able in a wider sense. 

(8) Equalizing the predicate (sadhyasama) consists in 
opposing an argument by urging equality of the example with 


Pak§e asandigdhasadhyakatvapadanam avamvasama. NSV., v. 
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the subject in respect of provability. D — ‘Sound is non- 

eternal, because it is a product, like a jar*. O — ‘What is the 
reason of non-eternity of the jar? Its non-eternity also must 
be inferred like non-eternity of sound’. Here the example is 
alleged to be equal to the subject. If the existence of the 
predicate in the subject is to be inferred, its existence in the 
example also is to be proved. Udayana, Varadaraja and 
Visvanatha interpret equalizing the predicate in a wider sense. 
It consists in opposing an argument by urging that the subject, 
the reason, or the example also is to be proved, like the 
predicate.^^ This opposition is futile, since an example is known 
to be possessed of the predicate by both parties, and the reason 
is known to be invariably concomitant with the predicate. Only 
the existence of the predicate in the subject is an object of 
inference. 

(9) Equaliziag the co-presence (praptisama) consists in 
opposing an argument based on the co-presence of the reason 
and the predicate by showing their non-distinction from each 
other. D — ‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky, like a 
kitchen*. O — ‘The hill is smoky, because it is fiery, like a 
kitchen*. Smoke and fire are taken as the reason and the 
predicate by D. But they are in the same locus, and so non- 
distinct from each other, and for this reason, fire may be taken 
as the reason and smoke as the predicate. This is 0*s cotmter 
argument. If the reason and the predicate are non-distinct from 
each other, they cannot be related to each other as cause and 
effect, or as the indicator and the indicated, because their relation 
is known already. The opposition is futile becau^ a cause 
produces an eft'ect in the same locus. The agent, the material 
and the instrument are present in the same locus where an 
effect is produced. The reason {e.g., smoke) which has invariable 
concomitance with the predicate {e.g., a fire) can prove its 
existence without getting at it. The relation of pervasion and 
being pervaded prevents the reason and the predicate from being 
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non-distinct from each other. Vacaspati rightly tirges that 
relation implies the existence of the relata, since a non-existent 
thing cannot be related to the reason, but that an existent thing 
is not inferred. If the predicate is certainly known to be 
existent in the subject, inference becomes useless. 

(10) Equalizing the mutual absence or non-relation (aprapti- 

sama) consists in opposing an argument based on mutual absence 
of the reason and the predicate existing in remote sites by 
showing that the former cannot prove the existence of the 
latter. D — ‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky, like a kitchen’. 
O — ‘The hill is not fiery, because it is smoky’. If the reason 
proves the existence of the predicate, which is absent from the 
subject, without being related to it, then on the same ground it 
can prove the non-existence of the predicate in the subject, 
without being related to it. But just as a lamp cannot illumine 
an object without being related to it, or just as a cause cannot 
produce an effect without getting at it, so the reason cannot 
prove the existence of the predicate without being related to 
it 148 opposition is futile, because sometimes a cause can 

produce an effect from a distance ; for example, black magic 
does harm to a distant enemy. So the reason can prove the 
existence of the predicate, without being related to it.^^® 

(11) Equahzing the infinite regress (prasangasama) consists 
in opposing an argument by showing that the example has not 
been proved by reason. Gautama and Vatsyayana interpret it 
in this sense. Udayana, Varadaraja and Visvanatha interpret 
it in a wider sense. They regard it as opposing an argument 
by showing that the subject, the reason, or the example has not 
been proved by reason.^®® D — ‘Sound is non-etemal, because 
it is a product, like a jar’. O opposes it by urging that the jar, 
or a product has not been proved to be non-eternal by a reason, 
or that the subject has not been proved to exist. This opposition 
is futile, because the example is known to be the locus of the 
predicate by both parties, and the reason {e,g., a product) is 
known to be invariably concomitant with the predicate {e.g., 
non-eternity), and the subject is known to exist, and does not 

’^’NSV., V. 1. 7; NVTT., p. 477. 
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reqvure any reason to prove its existence. What is unproved 
is proved by inference ; what is already known to be true does 
not require any proof.^®^ 

(12) Equalizing the contrary example (pratidr^tantasama) 
consists in opposing an argument on the strength of a mere 
contrary example without shovnng any reason or invariable con- 
comitance between it and the predicate. D — ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is like a jar\ O — ‘Sound is eternal, because 
it is like ether'. If sound is non-eternal on the strength of the 
mere example of a jar, then it is eternal on the strength of the 
mere contrary example of ether. This opposition is futile, 
because a mere contrary example unsupported by a reason is 
not conducive to any conclusion. If it can prove eternity of 
5ound, then a mere example also can prove its non-etemity. 
Visvanatha distinguishes equalizing a contrary example from 
equalizing the likeness. In the former an argtunent is opposed 
hy a mere contrary example, whereas in the latter it is opposed 
by showing similarity between the subject and a counter 
example. 

(13) Equalizing the non-production (anutpattisama) consists 
in opposing an argument by urging that the reason is absent 
from the subject, which is not yet produced. D — ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is an effect of effort, like a jar'. O — ‘Sound is 
eternal, because it is a non-effect of effort, like ether'. The 
reason ‘being an effect of effort' does not exist in the subject 
(e.g., sound), because it is not yet produced owing to the 
absence of its cause. When sound is produced, it is called 
'‘sound*; and endued with the property of being a product. So 
sound is eternal, because it is not an effect. This opposition is 
futile. When sound is produced, it is called ‘sound’; there is 
no sound before its production. An existent sound is an effect 
of effort, and so non-eternal. Until it is produced, it is not the 
.subject of inference. 

Udayana interprets equalizing the non-production in a 
wider sense. It is an opposition based on the absence of the 
reason before production of the subject, the reason, the predicate, 
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the example, or its cognition Varadaraja and Visvanatha 
follow him. 

(14) Equalizing the doubt (sam&yasama) consists in oppos- 
ing an argument by urging that the existence or the non- 
existence of the predicate in the subject is doubtful because of 
its similarity with one example in which the predicate is pre- 
sent, and with another example from which it is absent. Though 
there is a cause of the definite knowledge of the existence of a 
distinctive character in the subject, the opponent urges that its 
existence or non-existence in the subject is doubtful. D — ‘Sound 
is non-eternal, because it is an effect of effort, like a jar\ O — 
Ts sound non-eternal or eternal, because it is perceptible by an 
external sense-organ, like a jar or the genus of a jar?’ A jar 
is non-eternal, but its genus is eternal. So eternity or non- 
^eternity of sound is doubtful, because it has similarity with 
^eternal genus of a jar and a non-etemal jar. This opposition is 
futile, because doubt arises from the knowledge of the common 
»character of two objects, but it does not arise from the knowledge 
of the distinctive character of one object. If doubt arises from 
the knowledge of the common character and the distinctive 
character both, it never ends. The doubt that arises from the 
knowledge of the common character is destroyed by the know- 
ledge of the distinctive character. When sound is known to be 
non-etemal because it is an effect of effort, there is no scope for 
doubt as to its being either eternal or non-etemal. Its distinc- 
tive character being known, its similarity with an eternal entity 
cannot generate doubt. Sound is known for certain to be endued 
with non-eternity, which is pervaded by being produced by an 
effort. When its distinctive character of non-eternity is definitely 
known, no doubt can arise as to its being eternal or non- 
eternal.^^* Uddyotakara distinguishes between equalizing the 
doubt and equalizing the likeness. The former is based on 
similarity of the subject with two things, whereas the latter is 
based on its similarity with one thing. 

(15) Equalizing the controversy (prakaranasama) consists 
in opposing an argument on the strength of similarity of the 

Dharmilingasadh^'adr^tantatajjnananam anutpattir vyapvate. 
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subject with two examples having contradictory characters. It 
is refutation of an argument by provoking the controversy to 
settle which it is employed. D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because- 
it is an effect of effort, like a jar\ O — ‘Sound is eternal, because 
it is audible, like the genus of sound’. O urges that non-etemity 
of sound cannot be proved, because the reason ‘audibility’, which 
is homogeneous with non-etemal sound and eternal genus of 
sound, provokes the very controversy which is to be settled by 
it. This opposition is futile. The original argument is valid. 
Non-eternity of sound is proved by the reason ‘being an effect 
of effort’ which is pervaded by non-etemity. So there is no- 
room for controversy which arises from the absence of know- 
ledge of the real character of an object. The counter argument 
is invalid, because audibility is not pervaded by eternity, and 
so cannot prove eternity of soimd, Udayana and Varadaraja 
opine that there is a false ascription of contradiction (badha) in 
equalizing the controversy, in which O admits that D’s reason 
is equally strong as his own reason, and yet opposes his argument 
by urging that his reason is stronger than D’s reason. 

Vacaspati distinguishes equalizing the controversy from the 
counterbalanced reason. The former is a futile refutation (jati), 
while the latter is a faulty reason (hetvabhasa) . In the former 
both parties think their reasons to be equally strong, which 
give rise to a deadlock ; while in the latter there is no deadlock, 
because the reason of one party is stronger than that of the 
other, which silences it. Uddyotakara distinguishes equalizing 
the controversy from equalizing the likeness and equalizing the 
doubt. Equalizing the likeness is based on similarity of the 
subject with one example. Equalizing the doubt is based on its 
similarity w^ith t^vo examples. But equalizing the controversy 
is not based on similarity, but on two sides which appear to be 
equally strong. According to Jayanta, in equalizing the contro- 
versy O seeks to prove the apparent validity of his counter argu- 
ment, whereas in equalizing the likeness and equalizing the un- 
likeness O seeks to prove the invalidity of D’s argument. 


Prakarananativrttya pratyavasthanam prakaranasamah. NBh., v. 
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(16) Equalizing the non-reason (ahetusama) consists in 
opposing an argument by showing that the reason is neither 
prior, nor posterior to, nor simultaneous with, the predicate. If 
it is prior to the predicate, it cannot be the reason of the latter, 
which is non-existent. If it is posterior to the predicate, it can- 
not be its reason, since its existence is proved by a prior reason 
only. If it is simultaneous with the predicate, it may be the 
predicate and the predicate may be the reason. Hence the 
reason which neither precedes nor succeeds nor coexists with 
the predicate is a non-reason (ahetu). Equalizing the non-reason 
is opposing an argument by showing similarity of the reason 
with the non-reason.^®® D — ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is 
an effect of effort, like a jar\ O — ‘Being an effect of effort is 
neither prior nor posterior to, nor simultaneous with, non- 
etemity. So it is similar to the non-reason’. O seeks to refute 
the reason-predicate-relation or the cause-effect-relation. This 
kind of opposition is futile, since the predicate is proved by a 
prior reason. It is not indicated without a prior reason which 
is its indicator. So it is absurd to argue that reason does not 
exist at three times. The opposition is invalid, since it cannot 
precede, succeed, or coexist with what is opposed. O’s counter 
reason being invalid for the same reason, D’s reason is valid. 
The opposition being invalid, the original argument is valid. 
Thus the opposition is self-contradictory.^®^ 

(17) Equalizing the presumption (arthapattisama) consists 
in opposing an argument on the ground of presumption in favour 
of the counter argument. D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it 
is an effect of effort, like a jar’. O — ‘Sound is presumed to be 
eternal, because it is intangible like ether’. If .sound is non- 
eternal, because it has similarity with a non-etemal jar in respect 
of being an effect of effort, it may be presumed to be eternal, 
because it has similarity with eternal ether in respect of being 
intangible. O opposes D’s argument by setting false presump- 
tion in favour of his counter argument. The opposition is 
futile, because O does not prove his counter argument with the 
aid of invariable concomitance. Further, the presumption 
adduced by O is inconclusive ; if it proves eternity of sound 

Ahetuna sadharmyat pratyavasthanam ahetasamah. NBh., v. 1.. 
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because of its similarity with eternal things, it also proves its 
rxon-eternity because of its similarity with nometernal things. 
So this opposition involves self-contradiction. Further, there is 
only a semblance of presumption, which does not prove the 
counter argument. If a solid stone falls to the ground, it does 
not imply that liquid water does not fall to the ground. 

(18) Equalizing the non-difference (avi&sasama) consists in 
opposing an argument by showing that all things are non- 
different from one another, because they possess the common 
property of existence, if the subject and the example be regarded 
as non-different from each other, because they possess a common 
property. D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is an effect of 
effort, like a jar\ Sound and a jar are non-different from each 
other, because they possess the common property of being effects 
of effort. This is the implication of the argument. O — ‘All 
things are non-etemal, because they are existent. So they are 
non-different from one another, because they possess the 
common property of existence’ , Equalizing the non-difference 
is an opposition based on false attribution of non-difference to 
all things because of their possessing the common property of 
existence. O alleges that if D admits non-difference of all 
objects, he cannot infer non-eternity of sound from its being an 
effect of effort, because the subject, the predicate, the reason, 
and the example are non-different from one another ; and that 
if he admits non-difference of all objects in the form of possession 
of a common property, then there being no distinction of non- 
eternal and eternal entities, all things including sound are eternal. 
So D cannot infer non-eternity of sound. If he admits that all 
entities are non-eternal, his argument to prove non-eternity of 
sound is needless. This kind of opposition is futile, since D*s 
argument is valid. But O’s counter argument is invalid, since 
the reason ‘existence’ is not pervaded by the predicate ‘non- 
difference’, and cannot prove non-difference of all objects. 
Further, ‘all objects’ being the subject of inference, there is no 
example, in the absence of which there can be no infrence. If 
O proves non-difference of all objects in respect of being non- 
etemal with a jar as an example, then he admits non-elernity 
of sound and caimot oppose it. If he opposes it, his opposition 

'”NS., NBh., NV., NVTT NSV., v. 1. 20, 21, 22; KM., p. 629; 
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is self-contradictory. Uddyotakara distinguishes equalizing the 
non-difference from equalizing the likeness. Both are based on 
similarity. But the former is based on similarity of all objects, 
while the latter is based on similarity of the subject with one 
example. 

(19) Equalizing the proof (upapattisama) consists in oppos- 
ing an argument on the ground that both arguments are justified 
by valid reasons. This is the view of Gautama and Vatsyayana. 
D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is an effect, like a jar*. 
O — ‘Sound is eternal, because it is intangible, like ether*. O 
urges that both arguments are justified by valid reasons, and 
seeks to create a deadlock by his counter argument. Being an 
effect is a valid reason for non-etemity, and intangibility is a 
valid reason for eternity.^®® But Varadaraja and Visvanatha 
interpret equalizing the proof in another way. It consists in 
opposing an argument by urging that there may be a proof in 
favoin: of the opposite side. O opposes D*s argument by urging 
that there may be some reason for eternity of sound. O argues : 
‘My side has a reason like your side, because it is one of the 
two sides*. This opposition is futile, since D*s argument is 
valid and O’s counter argument is invalid because intangibility 
is not pervaded by eternity. Cognitions are intangible but non- 
eternal. O admits the validity of the reason of D*s argument, 
and so cannot oppose it. If he opposes it, he cannot regard 
both reasons as valid. If he admits the validity of both reasons, 
he cannot oppose D*s argument. If O urges that non-eternity 
and eternity cannot exist in the same thing (e.g., sound), this 
self-contradiction cannot prove the validity of the counter argu- 
ment. Self-contradiction proves neither non-eternity nor eternity 
of sound. Admission and opposition cannot exist together.^®® 
Uddyotakara distinguishes equalizing the proof from equalizing 
the controversy. In the former the two reasons are supposed to 
be equally valid, while in the latter there is opposition of the 
two sides. Jayanta distinguishes equalizing the proof from 
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equalizing the likeness and equalizing the controversy. The 
first futility is employed w^ith a view to defeating the other side, 
while the second and third are employed with a view to setting 
up an opposite side and creating a lack of decision respectively. 
Varadaraja takes equalizing the proof in a different sense. So 
he distinguishes it from equalizing the likeness, equalizing the 
unlikeness and equalizing the controversy in a different manner. 
In the first futility O urges that there may be a reason for the 
opposite conclusion without stating a definite reason. But in 
the last three futilities O seeks to prove his conclusion by an 
established reason.^®® 

(20) Equalizing the perception (upalabdhisama) consists in 
opposing an argument on the ground that we perceive the pre- 
dicate in the subject even without a definite reason. D — ‘Soimd 
is non-eternal, because it is an effect of effort, like a jar'. 
O urges that we perceive non-eternity of sound produced by the 
branch of a tree broken by the impact of a wind even without 
the reason that it is an effect of effort. This kind of opposition 
is futile, because non-eternity of sound has many causes. When 
D infers non-etemity of sound from its being an effect of effort, 
he does not deny other causes of its non-eternity. The same 
effect is produced by many causes. Plurality of causes is not 
denied for practical purposes. There is nothing to be opposed, 
because the inferable character is produced by other causes also. 
Vatsyayana interprets equalizing the perception and its refuta- 
tion as defined by Gautama in this manner. But Uddyotakara 
gives another interpretation of equalizing the perception as 
opposing an argument by showing the absence of the reason 
from the subject by taking it in a wider sense. D — ‘All are non- 
eternal, because they have higher and lower universals, and are 
perceptible by our external sense-organs’. O urges that the 
reason is absent from the dyads which are imperceptible but 
non-etemal ; that D’s argument commits the fallacy of partial 
unproven reason (bhagasiddhi) . It is objected that equalizing 
the perception in this sense is not a futile opposition, because 
it is not based on similarity or dissimilarity. Uddyotakara 
replies that it is a futility because it is opposition of an argument 
on the ground of similarity with an argument without a reason. 
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Varadaraja and Visvanatha take equalizing the perception in 
another sense. It consists in opposing an argument by con- 
tradicting each alternative arising from the reason, the subject, 
or the predicate in order to ascertain the meaning of the argu- 
ment. D — ‘The hill is fiery, because it has smoke’. O — Ts it 
fiery, because it has smoke only? It is fiery, because it has 
light also’. ‘Is the hill only fiery, because it has smoke? The 
kitchen also is fiery, because it has smoke’. ‘Is the hill fiery 
only, because it has smoke? It is a substance also, because it 
has smoke’. This kind of opposition is futile, because it mis- 
interprets the meaning of the argument opposed. D sets forth 
his argument to prove the existence of fire in the hill, which 
is doubtful. He does not seek to prove that the hill is fiery, 
because it has smoke only, or that the hill only is fiery, or 
that the hill is fiery only.^^^ Udayana takes ‘perception’ in 
equalizing the perception as an illustrative example only. He 
uses it in a comprehensive sense, which includes perception, 
non-perception, desire, non-desire, aversion, non-aversion, voli- 
tion, non-volition, potency, impotency, production, non-produc- 
tion, use, non-use and the like.^^^ 

(21) Equalizing the non-perception (anupalabdhisama) con- 
sists in opposing an argument which proves the non-existence of 
an object by non-perception of it, by proving its existence by 
non-perception of non-perception. D — ‘The veil of sound is 
non-existent, because it is not perceived. So sound is non- 
existent before it is uttered, because it is not concealed by a 
veil. Hence it is non-etemal’. O — ‘The veil exists, because 
non-perception of the veil is not perceived’. If non-perception 
of the veil proves its non-existence, the non-perception of non- 
perception proves the non-existence of non-perception. The 
non-existence of non-perception is the existence of perception. 
If the veil is perceived, its existence is proved. So sound is 
eternal, because it exists before it is uttered as concealed by 
a veil, which is removed by utterance. This is O’s counter 
argument. This kind of opposition is futile, because non- 
perception is a mere negation of perception, and so is an invalid 
reason. Perception proves existence, and non-perception proves 
non-existence. The non-perception of non-perception is a mere 
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negation of non-perception. It does not prove the existence of 
an object. The non-perception of non-perception of the veil of 
sound does not prove the existence of the veil. Further, we 
have internal perception of non-perception or non-existence of 
knowledge. T am not sure’. T have doubt’. But there is no 
non-perception of non-perception. So equalizing the non-per- 
ception is futile. Udayana takes ‘non-perception’ in a wide 
sense, and comprehends desire, non-desire and the like in it. 
Varadaraja accepts his wider interpretation of equalizing the 
non-perception . ® 

(22) Equalizing the non-etemal (anityasama) consists in 
opposing an argument by attributing non-etemity to all things, 
because things that are homogeneous possess equal characters. 
D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a jar’. 
O — Tf sound is non-eternal, because it is homogeneous with a 
jar in some respect, then all things are non-etemal, because they 
are homogeneous with a jar in respect of existence’. This is 
equalizing the non-eternal. It is a futile opposition, because 
mere homogeneity unsupported by invariable concomitance of 
the reason with the predicate cannot prove anything. Non- 
etemity of sound is proved by its being a product which is 
invariably accompanied by non-etemity ; it is not proved by 
homogeneity of sound with a non-eternal jar in respect of 
existence. Uddyotakara and Jayanta distinguish equalizing the 
non-etemal from equalizing the non-difFerence. The former 
attributes non-etemity to all things because of their homogeneity 
with a non-etemal object, while the latter attributes non- 
difference to all things because of their existence. Varadaraja 
and Vardhamana distinguish them in another manner. In 
equalizing the non-etemal the character of the subject as having 
the predicate (sapaksatva) is attributed to dissimilar things 
(vipaksa) which are devoid of the predicate. Udayana takes 
equalizing the non-etemal in a wider sense. It consists in 
opposing an argument by attributing non-etemity to all things, 
because things that are homogeneous or heterogeneous have 
equal characters. Varadaraja also holds the same view. Visva- 
natha gives this example. D — ‘The hill is fiery, because it is 
homogeneous wdth a kitchen, which is fiery’. O — *A11 things 
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are fiery, because they are homogeneous with a kitchen, which 
is existent\ D — ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is hetero- 
geneous with ether, which is eternar. O — ‘ALL things are non- 
eternal, because they are heterogeneous with ether, which is 
eternal’. 

(23) Equalizing the eternal (nityasama) consists in opposing 
an argument by attributing eternity to a non-eternal thing, 
because it is eternally non-eternal. D — ‘Soiind is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, like a jar’, O — ‘If non-etemity always 
exists in sound, it must be eternal, and if it does not always 
exist in it, it must be eternal’. This kind of opposition is futile, 
because the subject (e.g., sound) is always non-eternal. O admits 
that non-eternity always exists in sound, and so cannot deny 
its non-eternity. It is futile to argue that a thing is eternal, 
because it is eternally non-eternal inasmuch as non-eternity and 
eternity are contradictory qualities, and cannot coexist in a thing 
at the same time. Udayana and Varadaraja take equalizing the 
eternal in a wider sense. It consists in opposing an argument 
by showing that the subject cannot have a particular property, 
because it or its contradictory cannot exist in it. Nityasama is 
an illustrative designation, which includes such alternatives as 
eternal, non-eternal, different, non-different, effect, non-effect, 
subsistent, non-subsistent, valid, non- valid, existent, non- 
existent, stable, non-stable, one, many, common, non-common, 
attributive, non-attributive, dependent, independent, sequence, 
non-sequence, definable, indefinable, indirect, direct, present, 
non-present, avoidable, non-avoidable, coexistent, non-coexist- 
ent, contradictory, non-contradictory, known, unknown, desired, 
undesired, hated, non-hated, done, undone, potent, impotent, 
produced, unproduced, used, non-used, jar, non-jar, doubtful, 
undoubted and the like. D — ‘Sound is non-eternal’. O — ‘Is 
non-eternity a product or a non-product? If it is a product, 
is it produced simultaneously with sound, or before it, or after 
it? It cannot be produced simultaneously with sound, because 
sound being its material cause must be prior to non-eternity. It 
cannot be produced before sound for the same reason. It cannot 
be produced after sound, because soimd would be eternal before 
production of non-eternity. If non-eternity is not produced, 
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sound also, which is its substrate, is not produced. Hence 
it must be admitted to be eternal. This kind of opposition is 
futile. If the reason and the predicate are not admitted to be 
related to each other as pervaded and pervader, the former can- 
not prove the existence of the latter. If they are admitted to 
be so related, the former can prove the existence of the latter. 

(24) Equalizing the effect (karyasama) consists in opposing 
an argument by showing diversity of effects of effort. D — 
‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is an effect of effort, like a jar\ 
A jar was non-existent at first ; then it is brought into existence 
by effort. So it is non-eternal. O — ‘Sound is eternal, because 
it is an effect as manifestation brought about by an effort’. An 
effect is either a product or a manifestation of something already 
existent. A jar is produced anew by an effort. But sound is 
manifested by an effort which produces utterance. It was 
existent before utterance. It has no special property which 
proves it to be a product, and not a manifestation. So it is 
eternal. This kind of opposition by showing the absence of a 
distinguishing character of an effect of effort is equalizing the 
effect. This opposition is futile. Sound is non-existent before 
effort, because there is non-perception of it. Non-perception of 
it is not due to a veil which conceals it, because the veil is not 
perceived. Hence sound is an effect, which is not manifested, 
but produced. If it be urged that there is no special reason for 
sound being an effect in the nature of a product of effort and 
therefore being non-eternal, it may be equally urged that there 
is no special reason for sound being an effect in the nature of a 
manifestation brought about by effort. Thus both reasons are 
inconclusive. If a special meaning is attached to the opposition, 
the same meaning may be attached to the original argument. 
So both sides are equal. 

Udayana and Varadaraja give a wider meaning to equalizing 
the effect. It consists in O’s opposing an argument by showing 
the inability of the reason, the subject, or the example to prove 
the existence of the predicate, by adducing his own reason for 
the non-existence of the predicate, and showing the invalidity 
of his own reason also. Visvanatha defines this futility as oppos- 
ing an argument by refuting the undesired special meaning of 
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its reason which is stated in a general way. He includes all 
other futile refutations in it. Equalizing the devil of uncer- 
tainty (pisadsama) or opposing an argument by urging that it 
may be vitiated by an undetected flaw, though no flaw is found 
in it, is included in equalizing the effect. 

Uddyotakara distinguishes equalizing the effect from equa- 
lizing the doubt and equalizing the likeness. Equalizing the 
-doubt is based on similarity of the subject with two examples 
-endued with contradictory characters. But equalizing the effect 
is based on diversity of effects, but not on similarity. Equalizing 
the likeness is based on similarity of the subject with an example, 
but not on false attribution of a reason. But equalizing the effect 
is based on false attribution of a reason. Thus jatis are 
'Sophistical refutations of arguments based on mere parity or 
disparity. 

Nigrahasthanas are grounds of defeat in a philosophical 
-debate. They are occasions for rebuke due to wilful misunder- 
standing or want of understanding. They consist in one’s in- 
ability to refute an opponent’s thesis or to establish one’s own 
thesis refuted by him. There are twenty two kinds of nigraha- 
sthana. 

(1) Hiuting the proposition (pratijnahani) arises when a 
person admits in his example (svadrstanta) the character of a 
-counter example (pratidr§tanta). D — ‘Sound is non-etemal, 
because it is perceptible by a sense-organ, like a jar’. O — ‘Sound 
is eternal, because it is perceptible by a sense-organ, like a genus, 
which is eternal’. D — Tf a perceptible genus is eternal, a jar 
also is eternal’. He admits in his example (e.g,, a jar) the 
character (e.g,, eternity) of the counter example {e.g., genus). 
He denies non-etemity of a jar admitted by him, admits its 
eternity which is the character of the counter example, and 
hurts his proposition. This is Gautama and Vatsyayana’s view. 
But Uddyotakara interprets one’s own example (svadr§tanta) 
as one’s own thesis (svapaksa), and counter example (prati- 
drstanta) as antithesis (pratipaksa) . D — ‘Sound is non-etemal, 
because it is perceptible’. O — ‘Sound is eternal, because it is 
perceptible, like a genus’. D — ‘If a perceptible genus is eternal, 
then sound also is eternal’. Thus D hurts his thesis ‘sound is 
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non-eternar. Vacaspati and Jayanta support Uddyotakara’s 
view. Visvanatha follows Udayana, and recognizes five kinds 
of pratijnahani. (1) D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is per- 
ceptible through a sense-organ\ O — ‘The reason is inconclu- 
sive'. D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product*. This 
involves hurting the reason (hetuhani). (2) D — ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a product*. O — ‘It is contradicted by 
recognition*. D — ‘A jar is non-etemal*. This involves hurting 
the subject (pak§ahani). (3) D — ‘The hill is fiery, because it 
has smoke, like burning iron*. O — ‘The example is devoid of 
reason. Burning iron is smokeless*. D — ‘Like a kitchen*. This 
involves hurting the example (dr§tantahani). (4) D — ‘The hill 
is fiery, because it has smoke*. O — ‘It involves proving what 
is already proved*. D — ‘The hill has fuel, because it has smoke*. 
This involves hurting the predicate (sadhyahani). (5) D — ‘The 
hill is fiery, because it has blue smoke*. O — ^Blue is redundant*. 
D — ‘Because it has smoke*. This involves hurting the qualifi- 
cation (vi^sanahani). Varadaraja mentions many kinds of 
pratijnahani. Visvanatha distinguishes pratijnahani from 
apasiddhanta. Hurting the proposition consists in admitting the 
character of the opponent's position, but not in deviating from 
one's thesis, because it is not distinctly stated. 

(2) Shifting the proposition (pratijnantara) arises when a 
person defends his position attacked by the opponent by ascrib- 
ing new characters to the example and the counter example. 
D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is perceptible by a sense- 
organ, like a jar*. O — ‘Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible 
by a sense-organ, like a genus*. O — ‘A genus is perceptible by 
a sense-organ and pervasive. A jar is perceptible by a sense- 
organ and non-pervasive. Sound is non-eternal and non- 
pervasive*. D shifts his proposition. His original proposition 
was ‘sound is non-eternal*. His modified proposition is ‘sound 
is non-etemal and non-pervasive*. Udayana and Varadaraja 
distinguish pratijnantara from pratijnahani. In hurting the pro- 
position the original proposition is completely discarded. But 
in shifting the proposition the unqualified proposition is dis- 
carded, but the proposition qualified by a qualification is not 
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discarded. So shifting the proposition is not hurting the propo- 
sition. Udayana and Varadaraja recognize four kinds of shift- 
ing the proposition. (1) D — 'Uttered soimds are eternal, because: 
they are audible like the genus of sound’. O — ‘Unuttered sounds 
also are audible’. D — ‘Unuttered and uttered sounds are eternal’. 
This involves shifting the subject (pak§antara). D — ‘Sound is 
non-eternal, because it is a product’. O — ‘Unuttered sounds are 
already proved to be non-eternal’ . D — ‘Uttered sounds are non- 
eternal’. This involves shifting the qualification of the subject 
(paksavi^§anantara) . (3) D — ‘The hill is fiery, because it has 

fragrant dirty smoke’. O — “The qualification ‘fragrant dirty’ 
is needless”. D — ‘The hill has black agaru wood fire’. This- 
involves shifting the predicate (sadhyantara). (4) ‘An effect is 
preceded by an intelligent agent as an efl&cient cause’. O — ‘It 
is admitted to be proved’. D — ‘An effect is preceded by an 
intelligent agent who has knowledge of its material cause’. This 
involves shifting the qualification of the predicate (sadhya- 
vi^§anantara ) . 

(3) Contradicting the proposition (pratijnavirodha) arises 
when the proposition and the reason contradict each other. 
‘Substance is distinct from quality, because it is not perceived 
to be distinct from colour and the like’. Here there is opposition 
between the proposition and the reason. If substance is distinct 
from quality, then non-perception of a substance as distinct from 
colour and the like is not possible. The reason ‘substance is non- 
distinct from colour’ contradicts the proposition ‘substance is 
distinct from quality’. This is Vatsyayana’s interpretation. In 
pratijnavirodha, according to Uddyotakara, the proposition is 
contradicted by the reason (hetuvlrodha) , the reason is con- 
tradicted by the proposition, and the proposition contradicts ^ 
itself, e.g., ‘the nun is pregnant’. If the proposition is con- 
tradicted by the example, it involves drstantavirodha. ‘Sound is 
non-etemal, because it is knowable like ether’. Ether is not 
non-eternal. The example contradicts the proposition. When 
the reason, Vacaspati observes, is contradicted by the example, 
it involves distantavirodha. ‘Sound is eternal, because it is per- 
ceptible by the sense-organs, like an imperceptible dyad’. A 
dyad is not perceptible. The example contradicts the reason. 
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If there is a contradiction, Udayana observes, between two terms 
or members of the same inference, contradicting the proposition 
occurs. ^The self does not exist\ ^The Lord is not an agent\ 
^The past exists’. ^ Atoms are composed of parts’. Varadaraja 
follows Udayana. ‘The hill is fiery ; because it has smoke ; what- 
ever has smoke is non-fiery’.^’^^ 

Vacaspati distinguishes contradicting the proposition from 
contradictory reason. The former is a ground of defeat, while the 
latter is a fallacious reason. In the former contradiction bet^^een 
the proposition and the reason does not depend upon the recollec- 
tion of invariable concomitance between the reason and the 
predicate, but upon mere statements of them, whereas in the latter 
contradiction between the reason (e.g., product) and the predi- 
cate [e.g., eternity) depends upon the recollection of invariable 
concomitance between the reason and the absence of the predi- 
cate. Varadaraja distinguishes between contradicting the pro- 
position and deviating from the accepted tenet. In the former 
there is contradiction between two teims or propositions of the 
same inference of a person, whereas in the latter a person 
deviates from his accepted tenet in different inferences.^*® 

(4) Renouncing the proposition (pratijnasamnyasa) consists 
in denying the import of the proposition when it is attacked. 
D — ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is perceptible by a sense- 
organ, like a jar’. O — ‘Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible 
by a sense-organ, hke a genus’. D — ‘Who says that sound is 
non-eternal?’ He denies the import of his original proposition. 
This is renouncing the proposition. Udayana regards denial of 
one’s reason or example also as renouncing the proposition. It 
takes four forms: (1) ‘Who said this? Not I’. (2) ‘I stated 

the antithesis’. (3) ‘You said this, not I’. (5) ‘I repeated O’s 
statement’. Udayana distinguishes contradicting the proposition 
from hurting the proposition. In the former a person denies the 
import of the proposition, the reason, or the example, whereas 
in the latter a person discards anything stated by him. Udayana 
includes denial of the subject also in renouncing the proposi- 
tion. Varadaraja accepts his interpretation of it.^*^ 
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(5) Shifting the reason (hetvantara) consists in investing 
the reason with a special character, when the reason of a general 
character is opposed. D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is 
perceptible by an external sense-organ \ O — ‘Sound is eternal, 
because it is perceptible by an external sense-organ, like a 
genus’. D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is perceptible by 
an external sense-organ, coming under a genus'. A genus is 
perceptible by an external sense-organ, but it does not come 
under a genus. So it is eternal. But sound comes under a 
genus, and so it is non-eternal. Thus D shifts his original 
reason. Udayana and Varadaraja extend the meaning of shift- 
ing the reason. If the reason, the example, the application, 
and the refutation are changed by adding qualifications to them, 
shifting the reason occurs. D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, because 
it is perceptible through our external sense-organs, like a jar'. 
O — ‘Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible through our 
external sense-organs, like a genus'. D — ‘Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is perceptible through our external sense-organs, like 
a jar coming under a genus'. Here the example is modified 
by a qualification.^®^ 

(6) Shifting the topic (arthantara) consists in setting aside 
the real topic and introducing an irrelevant topic. D — ‘Sound 
is non-eternal, because it is produced'. Being opposed, D 
argues : ‘Sound is a quality ; it is a quality of ether'. This is 
shifting the topic. Udayana and Varadaraja recognize four 
kinds of shifting the topic : (1) the statement of one's own view ; 
(2) the statement of another's view ; (3) the statement of a 
common view ; and (4) the statement of a view which is neither 
one's own view nor another's view. (1) ‘Sound is non-etemal, 
because it is perceptible by the sense-organs ; it is a quality of 
ether ; the ear is ether limited by the ear-hole ; sound is per- 
ceived by it through inherence ; inherence is an eternal 
relation'. This irrelevant argument states the Nyaya view. 
(2) ‘Sound is a substance ; it is perceived by the ear through 
conjunction, and manifested by the activity of the palate and 
the like'. It states the !Mimamsaka view. (3) ‘Eternity of 
sound is inferable ; inference is a means of valid knowledge ; 
there are four kinds of valid knowledge ; there are six kinds 
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of valid knowledge \ This states the Nyaya view and the 
Mimamsaka view. The former recognizes four kinds of valid 
knowledge : The latter recognizes six kinds of valid know- 
ledge. (4) 'Hetu is a word derived from the root hi with the 
suffix iu. It states the view of neither party/*^ 

(7) The meaningless (nirarthaka) ground of defeat consists 
in basing an argument on unmeaning combination of letters in 
a series. ‘Sound is eternal, because ka, ca, ta, ta, and pa are 
ja, va, ga, da, da, and sa like jha, bha, na, gha, dha, dha, and 
sa\ The letters are meaningless. So this is a meaningless 
ground of defeat. Varadaraja extends its meaning. If there 
is a confusion in the use of gender, number, suffix, and the like, 
or if an argument is commenced in Sanskrit but finished in 
Apabhram&, the meaningless ground of defeat occurs.^®'* 

(8) The unintelligible (avijnatartha) is an argument, which 
is not understood by the audience or by O, though it is repeated 
three times. D being opposed by O tries to hide his inability 
to defend himself by using words, which have double meaning, 
or which are not in common use, or which are too quickly 
uttered to be intelligible. ‘Sveto dhavati*. It means ‘a white 
being runs’. But if a person uses it in the sense of ‘a dog 
runs away from here’ (sva ito dhavati), he commits the un- 
intelligible groimd of defeat. The ‘unintelligible’ is different 
from the ‘meaningless’. In the former meaningful but un- 
intelligible words are used, whereas in the latter meaningless 
words are used. If a Dravidian, ignorant of Sanskrit, argues 
with an Aryan in his own language, he commits the ‘meaning- 
less’; but if he knows Sanskrit and argues with an Aryan in 
Dravida language in order to hide his inability to defend him- 
self, he commits the ‘unintelligible’.^®^ 

(9) The ‘incoherent’ (aparthaka) is an argument in wffiich 
words or sentences are combined without any syntactical order, 
which do not convey any connected meaning. The ‘incoherent’ 
is of two kinds, viz., incoherent words and incoherent sentences. 
‘Ten pomegranates, six cakes, goat’s skin, a lump of meat’ are 
incoherent words. ‘A person rice in a tank eating goes and 
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bathing’. It is an incoherent sentence devoid of meaning. 
Uddyotakara distinguishes between ‘incoherent’ and ‘meaning- 
less’. Though in both meanings are not intelligible, in the 
former incoherent words or sentences are used, whereas in the 
latter meaningless letters are used. Vacaspati observes that in 
an ‘incoherent’ argument meaningful words or sentences are 
used, but they are not combined in a coherent order, and do 
jiot convey any connected meaning. Visvanatha distinguishes 
between an incoherent, and an unintelligible ground of defeat. 
In the former incoherent words or sentences are used, which 
’do not convey any meaning, whereas in the latter the words 
are intelligible to the person who uses them, but they are un- 
intelligible to others. Udayana distinguishes between an 
incoherent ground of defeat and shifting the topic. In the 
former unconnected words or sentences are used, whereas in 
the latter they are used with a syntactical order, but they are 
irrelevant.^®® 

(10) The inverted (apraptakala) ground of defeat consists 
in stating the members of an inference in an illogical order. 
There is a definite order among the members of an inference : 
{!) proposition, (2) reason, (3) example, (4) application, and 
<5) conclusion. The logical order among them conveys a con- 
nected meaning of the argument. If it is reversed, it cannot 
convey any connected meaning. Visvanatha follo'ws Udayana 
in widening the scope of an inverted argument. If the order of 
the steps of a logical debate is reversed, then also inverted 
arguments occur. ‘The hill is fiery ; whatever is smoky is 
fiery, like a kitchen ; because it is smoky ; therefore the^ill is 
.fiery ; the hill is smoky’. It is an inverted argument. 

(11) The incomplete (nyuna) ground of defeat consists in 
omitting one member of an inference. All the five members of 
a demonstrative inference are indispensable for proving a con- 
clusion. If any member is left out, the conclusion cannot be 
proved. ‘The hill is fiery ; w^hatever is smoky is fiery, e.g., a 
kitchen ; the hill is smoky ; therefore the hill is fiery’. It is an 
incomplete argument. Dinnaga does not admit an incomplete 
argument without a proposition (pratijnanyuna). Uddyotakara 
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refutes this view, and urges that the statement of the proposi- 
tion to be established is necessary, like that of flawless reason,, 
for proving it ; and that if it is not regarded as necessary, then 
we must admit that a thesis (sadhya) is proved without a proof 
(sadhana). The Buddhists argue that the proof of the conclu^ 
sion is the proposition. But Uddyotakara urges that a proposi- 
tion is a necessary means (sadhana) of proving the conclusion. 
The conclusion (siddhanta) is the certain knowledge of an object 
possessed of its generic and specific characters. But the thesis 
(pratijna) is a proposition stated to prove a conclusion. Vacas- 
pati also argues that a conclusion is an established truth, while 
a proposition is the truth to be established. Visvanatha 
distinguishes between an incomplete argument and deviating 
from an accepted tenet. In the former there is no admission of 
anything contradictory to the accepted tenet, but there is 
suppression of a member of an argument owing to anger of the 
assembly or some other cause, whereas in the latter a tenet is 
admitted at first, and then something contradictory to the 
accepted tenet is admitted. Varadaraja regards an argument as 
incomplete, if one of the steps in a logical debate also is 
omitted."** 

( 12 ) The overcomplete (adhika) argument consists in stating 
more than one reason or example. One reason or example is 
enough to prove the conclusion. The additional reason or 
example is needless. ‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky 
and lighted, like a kitchen and a furnace’. In this argument the 
second reason and the second example are redundant. It 
furnishes an occasion for rebuke, since it states too much. Some 
urge that stating two reasons or two examples to prove a con« 
elusion more convincingly is not a ground of defeat. But 
Uddyotakara urges that this is a ground of defeat, because one 
reason or example being sufficient to prove the conclusion, the 
statement of the additional reason or example is needless. 
Vacaspati also argues that when certain knowledge of a conclu- 
sion is proved by one pramana, any other pramana is unneces- 
sary. Udayana extends the meaning of an overcomplete argu« 
ment, and defines it as the statement of any needless part of an 
inference, — a reason, or an example, or any other, — ^which is 
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connected, relevant and unrepeated, without any purpose. If 
there are unconnected words in an argument, it is incoherent. 
If there are connected words which are irrelevant to the con- 
clusion, it involves shifting the topic. If the same part is use- 
lessly repeated, it involves useless repetition (punarukti).^®® 

(13) Repetition (punarukta) consists in repeating a word or 
a meaning except in reinculcation in an argument. ‘Sound is 
non-eternal. Sound is non-eternar. Here there is repetition of 
the same word. ‘Sound is non-etemal. Echo is perishable'. 
Here there is repetition of a meaning. Though the conclusion 
is a repetition of the proposition, yet it serves a special purpose. 
The conclusion is the thesis proved, while the proposition is the 
thesis to be proved. So it is not a ground of defeat. Purpose- 
less repetition, Visvanatha observes, of a word or a meaning is 
repetition (panarukta), but repetition which serves a purpose is 
not repetition. Reinculcation serves the purpose of explanation. 
Repetition also consists in repeating a thing by name, though 
it has been indicated by implication. Some do not regard repeti- 
tion as a ground of defeat, since it does not affect the validity 
of an argument, but contributes to clearer comprehension of its 
meaning. But Uddyotakara urges that repetition cannot re- 
establish a truth, which has already been established. So it is an 
occasion for rebuke, because it is needless. Vacaspati regards it 
as a ground of defeat, because it unnecessarily produces a doubt 
in O's mind as to its significance. Repetition in a discussion, 
according to Jayanta, for the ascertainment of the real character 
of an object is not a ground of defeat, but in a wrangle and a 
cavil, which are actuated by a desire for victory, it is so. Jayanta 
distinguishes repetition from an overcomplete argument. In the 
former the same reason or example is repeated, while in the latter 
another reason or example is added in an argument.^®® 

(14) Non-assertion (ananubha§ana) consists in O's not stating 
the proposition, which is repeated thrice by D and understood 
by the audience. When D establishes his proposition and repeats 
it thrice, which is comprehended by the audience, but O does 
not repeat it in order to refute it, he is guilty of non-assertion. 
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The Buddhists urge that O is not guilty of a ground of defeat, if 
he does not repeat D’s proposition, but refutes it by valid reason- 
ing. But Uddyotakara replies that O is certainly guilty of non- 
assertion, because he cannot effectively refute D^s proposition 
without stating his proposition, and he does not state it owing to 
ignorance. But Jayanta does not regard O’s non-assertion of D’s 
proposition in a discussion as a ground of defeat, because in it 
the statement of an argument aims at explaining it to the other 
side. But he regards it as a ground of defeat in a wrangle, which 
is actuated by a desire for victory. If O fails to comprehend 
the import of D’s proposition, and consequently does not reassert 
it, though it is comprehended by the audience, he certainly 
deserves rebuke. Visvanatha mentions four kinds of non- 
assertion : (1) repetition of a part of the proposition ; (2) state- 
ment of the contradictory of the proposition ; (3) statement of its 
refutation only ; and (4) arrest of all actions.^®^ 

(15) Ignorance (ajnana) is non-comprehension of the mean- 
ing of a proposition. If O fails to comprehend the import of 
D*s proposition, though it is repeated thrice by him and under- 
stood by the audience, he betrays his ignorance and deserves 
rebuke. Ignorance is due to failme to understand the import 
of a proposition. O cannot refute D’s proposition, if he fails to 
understand its meaning. Jayanta distinguishes between ignor- 
ance and non-assertion. Ignorance is non-comprehension of the 
meaning of a proposition, while non-assertion is failtne to state 
a proposition, though its meaning is understood. Udayana and 
Varadaraja are of the same view. O's failure to state D’s pro- 
position, though it is understood by him, may be due to excite- 
ment of the assembly. So ignorance is different from non- 
assertion.^®^ 

(16) Non-ingenuity (apratibha) is non-comprehension of the 
reply. When D proves his proposition by an argument, but 
O fails to hit upon a reply, he deserves rebuke for his lack of 
ingenuity. Uddyotakara asserts that in non-ingenuity O fails to 
give a reply to D’s argument, and recites a verse to show con- 
tempt for him. Vacaspati distinguishes between non-ingenuity 
and shifting the topic. In the former contempt for D is shown by 
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O by reciting a verse, which is irrelevant to the point at issue, 
whereas in the latter no such contempt is shown, though an irrele- 
vant matter is introduced by O to puzzle D. Vacaspati regards O's 
silence or failure to reply to D’s argument as evasion. Jayanta 
distinguishes between non-ingenuity and ignorance. Ignorance is 
non-comprehension of the meaning of a proposition. But non- 
ingenuity is inability to hit upon a reply to it, though its mean- 
ing is comprehended. Visvanatha distinguishes between non- 
ingenuity and non-assertion. Non-ingenuity is non-comprehen- 
sion of the reply, but non-assertion of a proposition may be due 
to the suppression of speech owing to excitement of the assembly, 
though he knows the reply. 

(17) Evasion (vik§epa) occurs when a person stops an argu- 
ment on the pretext of attending to another business. When D 
fails to defend his proposition or refute O’s proposition, and 
goes away ou the pretext that he has urgent business, he courts 
defeat through evasion. It is a ground of defeat, because it is a 
means of hiding one’s ignorance. Evasion occurs when a person 
stops a discussion by resorting to falsehood in order to conceal 
his inability to carry on discussion. But it does not occur, when 
a person is compelled to stop the discussion owing to a headache 
or any other real cause. Vacaspati distinguishes evasion from 
shifting the topic, a meaningless argument, an incoherent argu- 
ment, non-ingenuity, and a faulty reason. In shifting the topic 
a person uses irrelevant words to prove a proposition. But in 
evasion a person leaves the assembly at the start of the dis- 
cussion by telling a lie. In a meaningless argument meaning- 
less letters are used, but in evasion they are not used. In an 
incoherent argument unconnected words or sentences are used, 
which are meaningless, while in evasion they are not used. In 
non-ingenuity contempt for the opponent is shown, but in 
evasion no such contempt is shown. In a fallacy of reason a 
faulty reason is adduced to prove a proposition, but in evasion 
no faulty reason is adduced. Dharmakirti regards evasion as a 
faulty reason. But a fallacy of reason, Jayanta argues, is a 
faulty reason, whereas evasion is a false pretext. Jayanta regards 
leaving an assembly before commencement of a discussion as 
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evasion. But Udayana and Varadaraja opine that evasion may 
occur at any stage of discussion from its beginning to its end/^^ 

(18) The admission of a defect (matanujna) consists in 
charging an opponent with a defect by admitting the same defect 
in oneself. D — ^You are a thief, because you are a man/ O — 
‘You too are a thief, because you are a man^ O does not refute 
D^s charge, but he charges D with the same defect. The counter 
charge is an admission of a defect in oneself, which brings 
disgrace on him who makes it. One should remove a defect in 
one's argument first, and then charge the opponent with a 
defect in his argument. The Buddhists do not regard admission 
of a defect as a ground of defeat. When a person charges the 
opponent with the defect with which he is charged by him, he 
simply objects to the charge, but does not admit the same defect 
in his argument, and so does not deserve rebuke. Uddyotakara 
refutes the Buddhist view, and maintains that admission of a 
defect is a ground of defeat, because it betrays ignorance of the 
proper reply. If a person knows the right reply, he should 
refute O's charge. But he makes a counter charge against O, 
because he is ignorant of the right reply. Vacaspati supports 
Uddyotakara.^®^ 

(19) Overlooking the censurable (paryanuyojyopeksana) 
consists in not censuring a person who deserves rebuke. In a 
discussion D may expose his own ground of defeat. But in a 
wrangle and a cavil the ground of defeat should be exposed by 
the assembly or an impartial expert. When one ground of 
defeat is exposed, though there are many groimds of defeat, 
overlooking the censurable does not occur. This is Visvanatha’s 
view. Some Buddhists do not recognize overlooking the censur- 
able as a ground of defeat. But Uddyotakara refutes this view. 
O does not expose the ground of defeat in D’s argument, and 
gives another reply, because he does not know the right reply. 
So his overlooking D's point of defeat is a ground of defeat. 
Vacaspati and Jayanta distinguish between overlooking the 
censurable and non-ingenuity. When D proves his thesis by a 
valid argument, but O cannot hit upon a right reply and establish 
his antithesis, O is guilty of non-ingenuity. But when D 
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proves his thesis by an invalid argument, but O fails to expose 
his point of defeat, O is guilty of overlooking the censurable. 
Varadaraja regards non-exposure of a ground of defeat at the 
right moment as overlooking the censurable.^®® 

(20) Censuring the non-censurable (niranuyojyanuyoga) 
consists in rebuking a person who does not deserve rebuke. It 
involves misunderstanding (vipratipatti) or false ascription of a 
ground of defeat to a valid argument. Exposing a ground of 
defeat in a valid argument, or exposing a different one from 
what vitiates an argument, or exposing a ground of defeat not 
at the right moment involves censuring the non-censurable. 
Vacaspati and Jayanta distinguish between censuring the non- 
censurable and non-ingenuity. The former is misunderstand- 
ing a right reply as a wrong reply, whereas the latter is absence 
of knowledge of the right reply (apratipatti). The former is 
exposure of a non-existent flaw in an argument, whereas the 
latter is non-expostu*e of a real flaw in an argument. All futilities 
(jati) are grounds of defeat. 

(21) Deviation from a tenet (apasiddhanta) consists in 
admitting a tenet at first and^then deviating from it in course of 
an argument. D argues according to the Saihkhya philosophy : 
'What is existent does not become non-existent ; what is existent 
is not destroyed ; what is non-existent is not produced. Prakiii 
is modified because in it some characters (dhanna) are destroyed 
and others are produced’. Thus he deviates from the Saihkhya 
tenet which he accepted at the outset. Vacaspati distinguishes 
between deviation from a tenet and contradicting the proposi- 
tion. In the former there is no verbal contradiction between 
the proposition and the reason : 'The derivatives of the same 
prakiti are its modifications’ and 'because they are derived from 
the same prakiti’, whereas in the latter there is a verbal con- 
tradiction between the proposition and the reason : ‘Substance is 
different from quality, because it is not perceived as different 
from quality’. Varadaraja makes it more clear. In deviation 
from the accepted tenet there is contradiction between two parts 
of an argument according to a particular system of philosophy. 
In the example given above there is contradiction according to 
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the Samkhya system. The production of some characters and ' 
the extinction of others in modifications of prakrti contradict 
the Samkhya doctrine of Satkaryavada which denies production 
of the non-existent and extinction of the existent. But in con- 
tradicting the proposition there is contradiction between the pro- 
position and the reason according to the arguer’s own stand- 
point/®® 

(22) The fallacies of reason (hetvabhasa) are grounds of 
defeat. One who employs invalid reasons certainly deserves 
rebuke. Futile refutations, fallacious examples, begging the 
question (atma^aya), mutual dependence (anyonyasraya), argu- 
ment in a circle (cakraka), and infinite regress (anavastha) are 
grounds of defeat which must be exposed.^®® 


6. Doubt (Samsaya), Example {Drstdnta), Accepted Tenet 
{Siddhanta), Hypothetical Reasoning {Tarka), and 
Ascertainment {Nirnaya). 

Gautama defines doubt as indefinite knowledge, which seeks 
to know" particular features of an object, and springs from the 
perception of the common character of tw^o objects, or the per- 
ception of the common character of many homogeneous and 
heterogeneous objects, contradictory views, irregularity in per- 
ception, and irregularity in non-perception. (1) There is a 
doubt : Ts it a post or a man ?’ It arises from the perception 
of height and girth, which are the common qualities of a post 
and a man, and the non-perception of their particular qualities 
which are remembered. It is indefinite knowledge. (2) Doubt 
arises from the knowledge of the common character of many 
homogeneous and heterogeneous objects. Sound is knowm to be 
produced by disjunction. This knowledge gives rise to a doubt 
whether it is a substance, or an attribute, or an action. The 
distinguishing characters of any of them are not perceived in it. 
(3) Doubt arises from contradictoiy view"s about the same object, 
which cannot have contradictory characters at the same time. 
No proof in favour of any of the conflicting views is known. 
The Carvaka denies the existence of the self. The Nyaya 
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admits its existence. But it cannot have existence and non- 
existence at the same time. So a doubt arises whether it exists 
or whether it does not exist. (4) Doubt arises from irregularity 
in perception. Existent water is perceived in tanks, rivers and 
the like. Non-existent water is perceived in the rays of the sun 
in a desert. So when water is perceived from a distance, a 
doubt arises whether it is existent and non-existent. Reasons 
for its existence or non-existence are not known. (5) Doubt 
arises from irregularity in perception. Roots, underground 
water, nails driven into a wall and the like are not perceived, 
though they are existent. Unproduced and destroyed things 
are not perceived. So when there is non-perception of an 
object, a doubt arises whether it is existent or non-existent. 
Reasons for its existence or non-existence are not known. 
Vacaspati distinguishes doubt from valid knowledge (pramana) 
and illusion (viparyaya). Doubt is indefinite knowledge, and 
therefore invahd. It is not an illusion, which is definite know- 
ledge of one object as another. Doubt is indefinite invalid 
knowledge. Illusion is definite wrong perception. Valid know- 
ledge is definite right knowledge. 

First, the opponent urges that doubt does not arise from the 
mere existence of a common quality, but from the certain know- 
ledge of it. Vatsyayana repHes that the certain knowledge of a 
common quahty of an object with a desire to know its particular 
qualities is a cause of doubt ; that an unknown common quality 
is as good as non-existent. The opponent urges that a common 
quality always exists in an object (dharmin), so that doubt can 
never cease. Vatsyayana replies that doubt does not arise from 
the existence of a common quality, but from certain knowledge 
of it and recollection of specific qualities, so that doubt ceases 
when specific quahties are known for certain ; that the un- 
known common quahty cannot produce doubt. The opponent 
urges that the perception of the common quality (dharma) of a 
post and a man involves the knowledge of the two substances 
(dharmin) which have the common quality ; and that if the 
substances are known, doubt cannot arise. Vatsyayana replies 
that the substance (dharmin) in general is known, though it 
is not known wdth its particular qualities ; that the knowledge 
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of the substance in general does not prevent a doubt as to its 
being either of the two, which is destroyed when the specific 
qualities of either of them are known. The opponent urges that 
certain knowledge of a common quality (dharma) cannot produce 
a doubt as to the existence of two substances (dharmin). 
Vatsyayana replies that only certain knowledge of an entity is 
not the cause of doubt as to a different entity ; but that certain 
knowledge of a common quality of two objects in an entity and 
absence of certain knowledge of the specific qualities of any of 
them are the cause of doubt. The opponent urges that certain 
knowledge cannot be the cause of doubt, because the cause and 
its effect are similar in their nature ; that certain or definite 
knowledge cannot be the cause of doubt or indefinite knowledge. 
Uddyotakara replies that there is no definite knowledge of 
specific qualities in the certain knowledge of the common 
quality, which is the cause of doubt, and that there is no definite 
knowledge of specific qualities in doubt, which is its effect. 
The absence of definite knowledge of specific qualities is the 
similarity between doubt and its cause. Secondly, the opponent 
urges that mere conflicting views which are not known and 
mere irregularity in perception or non-perception, which is not 
known cannot produce doubt. But the certain knowledge of 
statements about conflicting views and the certain knowledge 
of irregularity in perception or non-perception cannot produce 
doubt. Vatsyayana replies that certain knowledge of conflict- 
ing views about an object cannot prevent the production of 
doubt, because the special qualities are not known by which 
one object (dharmin) can be known for certain ; and that certain 
knowledge of irregularity in perception or non-perception can- 
not prevent the production of doubt, because there is no certain 
knowledge of specific qualities. Thirdly, the opponent urges 
that conflicting view’s (vipratipatti) involve certain knowledge 
(sampratipatti) of the thesis and the antithesis of two contending 
parties, which also is a cause of doubt. Vatsyayana replies that 
certain knowledge of conflicting view’s about an object wdth a 
desire to know its specific qualities can produce doubt. Fourthly, 
the opponent urges that uncertainty is certain in its own 
character, w’hich cannot produce doubt. If, on the other hand, 
uncertainty is not certain in its owu nature, then also it cannot 
produce doubt. Vatsyayana replies that uncertainty never 
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becomes certainty, because it is uncertain in its real nature, and 
so it can produce doubt. 

An example (drstanta) is an instance which is accepted by 
the two parties in a discussion. Vatsyayana regards it as what 
is accepted by an ordinary person and an expert logician. But 
Vatsyayana and Jayanta define it as what is admitted to be valid 
by a disputant (vadin) and an opponent (prativadin) . Vatsya- 
yana mentions three characteristics of an example. (1) The 
thesis of a disputant can be established by showing that there 
is co-presence or co-absence of the predicate and the reason in 
the example. (2) The antithesis of the opponent can be refuted 
by showing that there is no co-presence or co-absence of the 
predicate and the reason in the example. (3) The third member 
of a demonstrative inference is a universal proposition stating 
the co-presence or co-absence of the predicate and the reason 
everywhere illustrated by an example. It is the locus of their 
co-presence or co-absence, in which their concomitance or non- 
concomitance is observed. There are two kinds of examples, 
homogeneous (sadharmyadrstanta) and heterogeneous (vaidhar- 
m 3 ^adr§tanta) which have been discussed already. 

An objection is raised against its being treated as an in- 
dependent category. If it is meant for knowledge of similarity, 
it does not differ from comparison, and is included in pramana. 
If it is a means of proving the existence of the predicate, it does 
not differ from an exemplification, and is included in members 
of a demonstrative inference. So it is not an independent cate- 
gory. The objection is not sound. An example is not com- 
parison or knowledge of an unfamiliar object on the ground of 
its similarity with a faimiliar object indicated by the verbal 
statement of a reliable person. Nor does it prove invariable 
concomitance of the reason with the predicate. But it is an 
instance which is observed to be the locus of their co-presence 
or co-absence, and accepted by both parties in a logical dis- 
cussion. It is not a member of a demonstrative inference. But 
it illustrates the universal major premise, which indicates invari- 
able concomitance of the reason and the predicate. 


NBh., NV., ii. 1. 1-6. 

NBh., NV., NVTT., NSV., i. 1. 25; NM., p. 564; TR., 
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A tenet (siddhanta) is a conclusion established by valid 
reasoning about an object, and admitted to be valid. It is an 
accepted truth about an object that it is endued with some 
generic and specific qualities. The reasoning which establishes 
a tenet in a particular system is regarded as valid by it only. 
But it is considered to be invalid by a rival system. There are 
four kinds of accepted tenets. (1) A tmiversally accepted tenet 
(sarvatantrasiddhanta) is one that is admitted by all systems of 
philosophy, and stated in a system or systems. The olfactory 
organ, the visual organ, the auditory organ, the gustatory organ, 
and the tactual organ are the sense-organs. Odour, colour, 
sound, taste and touch are the sensible objects. Earth, water, 
fire, air and ether are the physical elements. The objects are 
apprehended by the means of valid knowledge. Uddyotakara 
distinguishes between a tmiversally accepted tenet and an 
example. The former is accepted as true by all schools of philo- 
sophy, while the latter is accepted as true by a disputant and 
an opponent in a discussion. The former is not the basis of 
inference, while the latter is. (2) A tenet of a system (prati- 
tantrasiddhanta) is a doctrine, which is admitted by one system 
of philosophy and an allied system, but not admitted by the 
rival systems. There is no production of a non-existent entity, 
nor destruction of an existent entity. The selves are unmodi- 
fiable, but the body, the sense-organs, manas, and their causes 
are modifiable. These are the Samkhya tenets. A non-existent 
entity is produced, and a produced thing is destroyed. The 
selves have pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit and 
demerit. Attachment, aversion and delusion are the causes of 
voluntary actions. These are the INTyaya tenets, which are 
admitted by the allied Vai&sika system, (3) A derived tenet 
(adhikaranasiddhanta) is a doctrine W’hich follows as a corollary 
to another established conclusion. The tenets which are the basis 
of an established conclusion are derived. The knowing self is 
distinct from the body and the sense-organs, because it appre- 
hends the same object through the visual organ and the tactual 
organ. This truth is based upon the admission of the following 
truths. There are many sense-organs which apprehend different 
kinds of objects. They apprehend those objects with whose 
qualities they are endued. They are the self^s organs of know- 
ledge. A substance is the substrate of its qualities, and different 
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from them. If these truths are not admitted, the self as the 
knower of different qualities of an object cannot be proved. 
God is omniscient. It is a corollary to the conclusion that the 
earth and the like are produced by God as their efficient cause. 
(4) A provisionally accepted tenet (abhyupagamasiddhanta) is a 
contingency which is admitted without proof as the basis of 
another thesis about its special features. A sound is a substance. 
This tenet is admitted by the Mimamsa (pratitantrasiddhanta) 
only. A Naiyayika admits for the sake of argument that sound 
is a substance, examines its eternity or non-etemity, and proves 
its non-etemity. This provisional admission of the Naiyayika 
is an abhyupagamasiddhanta. It is not his pratitantrasiddhanta. 
An intelligent person admits such a conclusion tentatively to 
show off his superiority in intelligence and defeat his opponent. 
Vatsyayana regards an object (artha), which is admitted to be 
true, as an accepted tenet (siddhanta). But Uddyotakara regards 
an admission (abhyupagama) as an accepted tenet. Udayana 
rightly observes that there is no material difference between the 
two views. Vatsyayana lays stress on the object which is 
admitted, while Uddyotakara lays emphasis on the admission 
of an object. 

Tarka is hypothetical reasoning about an unknown object 
with a view to ascertaining its real nature by stating reasons in 
favour of one of the alternatives about it. There is a doubt 
as to the nature of the self : Is it non-etemal or eternal ? A 
hypothetical reasoning is adduced in favour of one of the alter- 
natives. If the self is eternal, it can reap the fruits of its 
actions, and can be bound or released. If it is produced, it 
cannot reap the fmits of its actions, will be destroyed with the 
body and the sense-organs, and will not be associated with them 
and dissociated from them. So this hypothetical reasoning 
indirectly proves the eternity of the self, and disproves its non- 
eternity. Tarka is indefinite knowledge, and consequently can- 
not ascertain the real nature of an object. It is not an indepen- 
dent means of valid knowledge, but an aid to valid knowledge. 
Sometimes a pramana cannot establish a truth without the aid 
of a hypothetical reasoning. Tarka is probable reasoning 

**• Arthabhyupagamayor gnnapradhanabhavasya vivak§ataiitratvat. 
NVTP., i. 1. 31. ND., i. p. 234. NS., NBh., NV., i 1. 2&^i\ TR., 
pp. 170-72. 
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(sambhava), in which an object is presumed to exist by reason 

of a character known to exist in another object, with a view 

to determining the real nature of an object by resohmg a 
doubt. ‘Is it a post or a nian?^ Horses are ridden in this 

place. Riding a horse is the character of a man. So a man is 

presumed to exist. Uddyotakara distinguishes hypothetical 
reasoning from doubt, ascertainment, and inference. Tarka is 
indefinite or general knowledge of an object with a desire to 
know its particular features. But it diSers from doubt, since 
it supports one of the alternatives. It is not ascertainment, 
since it does not determine the real nature of an object. Nor 
IS it inference, since it does not conclusively prove the real 
character of an object by adducing valid reasons for it. In an 
inference a character (sadhya) is inferred in a subject (pak§a) 
from another character (hetu) of it, which is knowm. But in 
hypothetical reasoning an object is presumed to exist. Vacas- 
pati regards tarka as a probable reasoning which presumes the 
truth of one of the two alternatives by showing that its falsity 
would lead to an undesirable contingency, and thus resolves a 
doubt. Udayana and Varadaraja explain the undesirable con- 
tingency as rejection of what is known to be true as false, or 
as admission of v/hat is known to be false as true. If there 
were no fire in a place, there would be no smoke there, which 
is actually perceived. If drunk water did not quench thirst, 
no thirsty person would drink water. If it burnt the inner body, 
it would burn mine also. Tarka is an aid to perception, 
inference and testimony. It removes doubt about the object of 
inference. Jay ant a distinguishes hypothetical reasoning from 
doubt, ascertainment, and valid knowledge. In doubt two alter- 
natives are present to the mind as equally strong. In ascertain- 
ment one alternative only is known to be true. In hypothetical 
reasoning one alternative is presumed to be true. It is not 
inference, which is valid knowledge. But it is an aid to valid 
knowledge. Visvanatha regards tarka as a means of removing 
doubts that frustrate an inference, and as an aid to the 
knowledge of invariable concomitance of a reason and a predi- 
cate. If smoke had variable concomitance with fire, it would 

^ Na tattvajnanameveti, anavadharanat. NBh., i. 1. 40. Tarko na 
pr^anantaram, pramaijanam anagrahakas tattvajnanaya kalpyate, 
iSUn., 1 , I. I NS., i. 1. 40. 
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not be produced by fire. Tarka is an indirect aid to the deter- 
mination of vyapti by removing doubt as to the presence of 
vitiating conditions.^^^ It corresponds to a destructive hypo- 
thetical inference. If A is B, then C is D ; but C is not D : 
therefore A is not B. If the lake were smoky, it would be 
fiery ; but it is not fiery ; therefore it is not smoky. 

The Nyaya regards tarka as an aid to a pramma, since it 
indirectly contributes to the determination of truth. But the 
Vaisesika regards it as a valid inference which proves the falsity 
of one alternative by a valid inference and its invariable con- 
comitance with a probandum. It is a condition of proof or 
disproof. It disproves an antithesis by producing a stronger 
reason in support of a thesis. But Uddyotakara and Vacaspati 
refute the Vaisesika doctrine that tarka is a valid inference. 

Ascertainment (nirnaya) is the determination of the real 
nature of an object by considering the arguments of the two 
opposite sides. It is the reasoning by w’hich the reasoning of 
one party is accepted and that of the other party is rejected. 
It removes doubt as to the existence of two contradictory 
characters in the same object propounded by a disputant and an 
opponent. It is certain knowledge of one of the contradictory 
characters of an object. The real character of an object is 
known directly by perception. This certain perceptual know- 
ledge also is ascertainment. In discussion and scriptural authority 
the real nature of things is determined without prior doubt. 
But in investigation ascertainment is preceded by doubt. It 
ends in the acceptance of the thesis of one party and the rejec- 
tion of the antithesis of the other party. The means of valid 
knowledge (pramana) and hypothetical reasoning (tarka) are the 
means of arriving at a definite conclusion. 

Some do not regard ascertainment as a distinct category, 
since it is nothing but inference. Uddyotakara refutes it on the 
following grounds. First, ascertainment does not depend upon 
the recollection of the relation of the reason with the predicate 
like inference. Secondly, ascertainment is the result of a means 

Hetur vyaptionc'ahe tarkah 

Kvacicchahkanivartakah. BP., 137. NSV., i. l. 40 . 

UpadhividhunaneTi tarkah pravartate. TR. p 198 
"‘'NS., NBh„ NV., NVTT., NVTP., NSV., i. 1. 40; NM., pp. 587-88; 
NKL., p. 13; TR., pp. 185, 103, 196, 198. NK., p. 104. Sitangsu 
Sekhar Bagchi : Inductive Reasoning, p. 75. NV., NVTT., i. 1, 40. 
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of valid knowledge, whereas inference is a means of valid 
knowledge. Ascertainment is the effect of inference. Thirdly, 
ascertainment is valid knowledge of its object, whereas inference 
is the means of knowing the predicate through the knowledge 
of the mark. Valid knowledge of smoke through perception is 
ascertainment. But the knowledge of a fire from that of smoke 
is inference. Jayanta does not regard perceptual knowledge as 
ascertainment. He regards inference and hypothetical reason- 
ing as the means of ascertainment, which terminates a further 
desire for knowledge and reasoning.^®’^ 

7. Comparison {Upamdna). 

Comparison is the means of knowing an unknown object 
through its resemblance with another well-known object.^®* A 
person familiar with a cow in a town learns from a reliable 
forester that a wild cow (gavaya) resembles a cow. He goes 
to a forest, perceives a strange animal resembling a cow, 
remembers that a wild cow resembles a cow, and knows the 
animal to be a wild cow through the knowledge of its resem- 
blance with a well-known cow. His knowledge that the strange 
animal bears the name ‘gavaya’ is comparison. Comparison 
contains the following factors: (1) the perception of an im- 
familiar object which was not perceived before ; (2) the indirect 
knowledge of its resemblance with a familiar object, which is 
acquired from testimony of a reliable person who perceived 
them both and knew their similarity ; (3) the perception of 
resemblance of the unfamiliar object with the well-known 
object ; (4) the lecollection of the verbal statement of the reliable 
person ; and (5) the knowledge of the relation between a name 
and the unfamiliar object which is perceived. The knowledge of 
resemblance involves testimony and perception. The knowledge 
acquired from the verbal statement ‘a wild cow is like a cow’ 
is testimony. The knowledge ‘this animal has similarity with 
a cow’ is perception. The perception of similarity of the strange 

KBh., NV., pp. 145-48; NSV.. i. 1. 40; mi., pp. 590-^; 
NKI/., p. 13; Tr., p. 205. PrasastapMa defines ascertainment as definite 
knowledge derived from perception or inference, which resolves doubt. 
PBh., p. 346. B.S.S. 

* 0 # sadhyasadhanam upamanam. NS., i. 1. 6. 

Upam^at samjnasamjnisambandham pratipadyamanah. NBh., i. 
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animal with a well-known cow aided by the recollection of the 
verbal statement of the forester is the cause of the knowledge 
of the relation between it and the name ‘gavaya’. A person 
who does not perceive the similarity of a wild cow with a cow, 
does not know on the strength of the mere verbal statement 
of a forester that the wild cow is called a ‘gavaya’. Nor does 
he know it through the perception of similarity without the 
verbal statement of the forester. So comparison is different 
from testimony and perception. It is due to the knowledge of 
similarity aided by the recollection of the verbal statement. 
Recollection is due to the revival of the impression of the 
knowledge of the verbal statement. The perception of similarity 
aided by the recollection of the forester’s statement produces 
the knowledge of the relation between a name (vacaka) and an 
unknown object (vacya). The knowledge of similarity is 
upamana (pram^a). The knowledge of the relation of a name 
to an object is upamiti.^^® 

It is neither perception, nor inference, nor testimony. A 
wild cow and its similarity with a cow are perceived. But that 
it bears the name ‘gavaya’ is not perceived. Nor is comparison 
inference, since there is no knowledge of invariable concomi- 
tance (vyapati) between a name and an object in it. Nor is it 
testimony, since the knowledge of the verbal statement of the 
forester is testimony which cannot yield the knowledge ‘this 
animal bears the name gavaya* before it is perceived. The 
perception of similarity with or without the knowledge of the 
verbal statement is not comparison. Nor is testimony without 
the perception of similarity comparison. It is an independent 
means of valid knowledge (pramana). It is not recollection, 
because it was never perceived in the past.^^^ 

It is objected that if there is perfect similarity {e.g,, ‘a 
cow is like a cow’), there can be no comparison ; that if there 
is great similarity {e^g., ‘a buffalo is like a cow’), no comparison 
is possible ; and that if there is slight similarity (e.g., ‘Mount 
Meru is like a mustard seed’), there can be no comparison. 
The Nyaya replies that these objections are beside the mark. 

*1® NVTT., i, 1. 6, p. 133. Samban^asya paricchedah samjnay^ 
samjnina saha upamanaphalam. NKS., iii. 10. TR., p. 89. 

NV., ii. I. 45, p. 260; NKS., iii. 10, pp. 49^; Binakari, pp. 356- 
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Comparison does not depend upon the quantity of similarity, 
perfect, great, or slight. But it depends upon perceived simi- 
larity of an unknown object with a well-known object, which 
indicates the relation of an unknown object with a particular 
name. It apprehends something which is not apprehended by 
perception, inference, or testimony. 

Ganged defines comparison as the knowledge that a word 
denotes the generic character of an unfamiliar object, which 
coexists with its similarity or dissimilarity with a known object. 
An indivivdual endued with the generic nature of its class is 
denoted by a word. The word ‘gavaya’ denotes the community 
of wild cows (gavayatva), which is indicated by similarity with 
a cow. The parsimony of hypotheses demands that the generic 
character of wild cows be denoted by the word ‘gavaya^ which 
is suggested by the perception of similarity. It cannot denote 
an individual wild cow through recognition of its similarity 
with a cow without apprehending the generic character of wild 
cows (gavayatva), because it denotes other wild cows also which 
are not perceived. The generic character of wild cows is 
suggested by the perception of similarity of a wild cow with a 
cow. When an animal resembling a cow is perceived, the 
forester ^s statement ‘an animal resembling a cow is called 
gavaya^ is remembered. Then the knowledge that an individual 
endued with the generic character of wild cows (gavayatva) is 
called gavaya is produced, which is upamiti.*^^ Or it is the 
knowledge of an object, which is denoted by a word, w^hich is 
not knowm by convention to denote a specific kind of object, 
and which is indicated by the verbal statement of a reliable 
person. Its generic character is manifested as a prakara in 
it. Visvanatha regards the perception of similarity as the 
instrument (karana), the recollection of the verbal statement of 
a reliable person as the causal operation (vyapara), and the 
knowledge ‘a wild cow is called gavaya’ as the result of com- 
parison (upamiti). The knowledge ‘This is called gavaya’ is 

NBh., ii. 1. 42, 43; NVTT., pp. 284-85. 

Niyatadharmasamatiadhikaranasabdapravrttiiiiiiiittainanam upami- 
tih.^^TCr., pp. 98-99. . . 

^^dr^yadynpalak^ite gavayatvadaia gavayadipadanam ^aktih. 
TCU., pp. 65-66. Ibid, pp. 62-63. Gavayatvavisi^to dharmi gavavapada- 
vacy^. Ibid, p. 74. md, pp. 86-87; 10061. 

^ Agrhitasamayasathjnaya vakvarthasamanadhikaranyena samjna- 
mmittaprakarataparicchedo va. TCU., pp. 99^100. 
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not upamiti, because then any other wild cow cannot be called 
gavaya.^^® 

Uddyotakara and Vacaspati mention two kinds of compari- 
son : (1) comparison based on similarity (sadharmyopamana) ; 
and (2) comparison based on dissimilarity (vaidharmyopam^a). 
Varadaraja mentions (3) comparison based on certain qualities 
(dharmamatropamana) . A person recognizes an animal as a 
horse, because it has, unlike cows, no cloven hoofs. This is 
comparison based on dissimilarity. A south Indian’s knowledge 
that an animal is a camel on the strength of the verbal statement 
of a person of northern India that ‘a camel has a long neck and 
hanging lips, and eats sharp thorns’ is comparison based on 
certain qualities. Vacaspati regards it as a comparison based 
on dissimilarity. Ganged recognizes the first two kinds of 
comparison. 

Comparison is different from analogy of Western Togic. 
Analogy takes the form : S and P resemble each other in many 
respects ; S has another characteristic x \ therefore P also may 
have X. The earth and Mars resemble each other in many 
respects, e.g,, temperate climate, atmosphere, clouds, rain, etc. 
The earth has another characteristic that it is inhabited by 
living beings. Comparison is not analogy, though both are 
based on similarity. First, unlike analogy, comparison depends 
upon testimony. Secondly, unlike analogy, comparison yields 
the knowledge of the relation between a name (saihjna) and an 
object (samjni). Thirdly, unlike analogy, comparison sometimes 
depends upon dissimilarity. 

The Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta regard the know- 
ledge of similarity of a remembered cow with a perceived wild 
cow as comparison.^^® Jayanta urges that no such knowledge 
is produced. Similarity of an unknown object with a known 
object is known. But similarity of a known object with an 
unknown object is not known. A person hears a forester’s 
statement ‘a wild cow is like a cow’, goes to a forest, perceives 
an animal like a cow, and knows ‘this strange animal is like a 

79, 80; SM., pp. 355-59. 

**^NVTT., i. 1. 6, p. 134; TR., pp. 87-88; TCU., pp. 61-62. 

Purv’adr^te smaryam^arthe drsyamanarthasadr^yajfianam upama- 
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cow’. He has no knowledge ‘the cow is like this strange 
aniraar. Even if he has such knowledge, it is mere recollection. 
The Mlmamsaka may argue that the knowledge of the cow at 
present is a recollection, but that its being endued with simi- 
larity with a wild cow was not perceived in the past, since the 
wild cow is perceived now for the first time. Jayanta replies 
that the cow’s similarity with a wild cow was indistinctly per- 
ceived when the cow was perceived, and that when a wild 
cow is perceived for the first time, the cow’s similarity with 
it is remembered distinctly. Recollection of similarity pre- 
supposes previous perception of similarity, which was not dis- 
tinct at the time. So the cow’s similarity with a wild cow is 
nothing but recollection. But the Mlmamsaka may urge that 
the cow’s similarity with a wild cow cannot be known without 
the knowledge of a wild cow. But the Mxmamsaka himself 
admits, Jayanta retorts, that similarity, which consists in the 
possession of many common parts, can be known without the 
knowledge of its correlate (pratiyogi). The common parts in 
a cow can be perceived even without the knowledge of a wild 
cow. The perception of the common parts in a cow produces 
the knowledge ‘this animal is like a cow’. Therefore the in- 
distinct perception of the common parts or similarity in a cow 
before a wild cow is perceived produces the distinct know- 
ledge ‘the cow is like this animal’, which is nothing but recollec- 
tion. Varadaraja urges that the so-called comparison of the 
Mlmamsaka is inference which may be formally stated thus : 
‘A cow is like a wild cow, because it is the correlate of simi- 
larity in a wild cow ; whatever is the correlate of similarity in 
another entity, is like it, as a twin is similar to another twin’. 
The inference is based on the uniform relation between two 
similar entities. Further, if the knowledge of similarity in a 
remembered object derived from the perception of a similar 
object (e.g., a wild cow) is a pramana, then the knowledge of 
dissimilarity in a remembered object derived from the perception 
of a dissimilar object also should be regarded as a pramana. But 
the Mlmamsaka does not regard it as a distinct means of valid 
knowledge. Hence the Mimaihsaka view of comparison is not 
sound. 


***NM., pp. 146-48; TR., pp. 92-94. 
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The Vai^ika regards comparison as testimony, which pro- 
duces the knowledge of relation between a name and an object. 
The testimony of a reliable person is the essential element in 
comparison. So comparison is testimony. But Jayanta urges 
that in comparison a reliable person makes a statement ‘a wild 
cow is like a cow’, and indicates another means, i.e., the percep- 
tion of an unknown object similar to a cow in a forest through 
which an inhabitant of a town knows that it is a wild cow. 
He perceives an animal similar to a cow in a forest as instructed 
by a reliable forester. So his knowledge that it is a wild cow 
is not produced by testimony, but by comparison. 

It is objected that comparison is inference, since an unper- 
ceived relation of a name (gavaya) to an object is inferred from 
a perceived similarity of an unfamiliar animal with a cow. The 
Nyaya replies that, first, when a wild cow is perceived, it is 
known by comparison to bear the name ‘gavaya’. It cannot be 
known by inference. Secondly, comparison is intended for 
another person. A person who has perceived a cow and a wild 
cow both makes a statement ‘a wild cow is like a cow’ for the 
benefit of another person, who has perceived a cow only, but 
not a wild cow. He knows through comparison that a wild cow 
bears the name ‘gavaya’. Thirdly, comparison is based on the 
knowledge of similarity, while inference is based on the know- 
ledge of vyapti. In comparison there is the knowledge of 
similarity ‘a wild cow is like a cow’. But in inference there is 
no knov/ledge of similarity ‘a fire is like a smoke’. So com- 
'parison is different from inference. 

The Jaina includes comparison in recognition which takes 
such forms : ‘this is that’; ‘this is like that’, ‘this is different 
from that’; ‘this is the correlate of that’, and the like. The 
knowledge ‘a wild cow is like a cow’ is recognition. It is a 
pramana, because it is in harmony with the object apprehended 
by it and not contradicted by a sublating cognition. Comparison 
or recognition based on similarity is a pramana for the same 
reason. Prabhacandra criticizes the Nyaya view of comparison. 
The verbal statement of a forester ‘a wild cow is like a cow’ 
produces the knowledge of the relation of the name and the 

4abdi sa pratitir api tvanpamaniki. NM., p. 142. Ibid, 
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object. When a wild cow is perceived in a forest, the impression 
of that knowledge is revived, and the perception and the recollec- 
tion produce the recognition ^a wild cow is like a cow.’^^^ 
This view is wrong. The knowledge of the relation of the 
name (gavaya) and its object is not acquired from the verbal 
statement ‘a wild cow is like a cow’, because a wild cow is not 
perceived at the time, and when it is perceived for the first 
time it cannot be recognized. Hence it is wrong to include 
comparison in recognition. It is neither perception, nor recollec- 
tion, nor recognition. 


8. Testimony, 

Gautama defines testimony as the instruction of a trust- 
worthy person, who has immediate knowledge of the Moral 
Law^ (Dharma), and who is competent to guide others ia the 
performance of their duties and the abstention from sins for 
the attainment of good and the avoidance of evil. Trustworthy 
(apta) persons are those who perceive objects as they exist in 
their real nature, and communicate their right knowledge to 
others for their benefit out of compassion for them. They are 
free from attachment and aversion, and have immediate know- 
ledge of eternal verities that exist in all times. Sages (rsi) are 
the seers of truths. The assertions of those who know truths 
but speak falsehoods are not valid. The assertions of those who 
are ignorant of truths, but speak what they know are not valid. 
The assertions of trustworthy persons, which are not fit for 
guiding persons in the performance of right actions and the 
non-commision of sins are not testimony.^^^ Untrustworthy 
persons are tainted with delusion, mendacity and fraudulence. 
Testimony is an instruction which is expressed in a sentence or 
proposition. The knowledge of a proposition is testimony 
(pram^a), and the knowledge of its meaning (artha) is the 
result (pramiti). Or, the knowledge of the meaning of a pro- 
position is testimony, and the knowledge of acceptability, avoid- 
ability, or neutral character of an object is the result. Accord- 
ing to Visvanatha, the knowledge of words is the instrument 


pp. 97q00. 
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(kara^) ; the recollection of the meanings of words is the 
causal power (vyapara) ; the knowledge of the denotative 
power (^kti) of words or the relation of words to the objects 
denoted by them is the auxiliary cause ; and the verbal know- 
ledge of a sentence is the result (phala).^^^ Testimony is due 
to the knowledge of a sentence or words, while perception is 
due to the sense-object-intercourse, inference, to the knowledge 
of vyapti, and comparison, to the knowledge of similarity or 
dissimilarity. 

Testimony is of two kinds, viz,, testimony about perceptible 
objects and testimony about imperceptible objects. The former 
objects are found in this world. The latter are found in the 
next world, such as heaven, hell, transmigration and the like.^^® 

The modem Naiyayikas divide testimony into two kinds, 
viz., secular (laukika) testimony and scriptural (vaidika) testi- 
mony. The Vedas are not impersonal but per^nal (pauru§eya) 
compositions of God, the omniscient person, and are therefore 
valid. The secular testimony of trustworthy persons is valid, 
while that of untrustw-orthy persons is invalid. 

Testimony is expressed in a sentence, which is a combina- 
tion of words conveying a meaning. Its comprehensibility 
depends upon certain conditions. First, a sentence consists 
of words which imply one another. Mutual implication is called 
expectancy (akahk§a). A word cannot by itself convey a full 
meaning. It must be related to other words in order to convey 
a complete meaning. The word ‘bring’ does not make full 
sense. It produces an expectancy in the mind for some other 
word or words. The sentence ‘bring a horse’ makes full sense. 
The words imply one another, and convey a complete me anin g. 
Secondly, a sentence consists of words which have fitness 
(yogyata) for one another. Mutual fitness of words is another 
condition of the intelligibility of a sentence. The sentence 
‘quench your thirst with water’ conveys a meaning, because its 
component words have mutual fitness or compatibility. But 
the sentence ‘quench your thirst with fire’ is unintelligible, 
since its constituent words are incompatible with one another. 
Thirdly, a sentence consists of w^ords which are in close 


=^NVT.T„ i. 1. 7, p. 135; TR., p. 95; BP., 81; SM., pp. 360-61. 
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proximity (samiidlii) to one another. The words constituting a 
sentence should be uttered in close succession without a long 
interval between one word and another. If the words ‘brings 
‘a^ and ‘horse^ are uttered at long intervals, they do not convey 
any meaning. Proximity of words is a condition of the com- 
prehension of a sentence. Sentences devoid of exi)ectancy, 
compatibility, and proximity are not means of valid knowledge 
(pramana). Fourthly, the comprehension of the meaning of a 
sentence depends upon the knowledge of the intention (tatparya) 
of the speaker. The sentence ‘saindhavam anaya* means ‘bring 
a horse’, when the speaker gets ready for starting on a journey. 
It means ‘bring salt’ when the speaker is taking his meal. It 
has different meanings in different contexts according to the 
intentions of the speakers. Some opine that the context, which 
determines the intention of the speaker, is a cause of under- 
standing the meaning of a sentence. But it is wrong, since 
there is no common property in the contexts of different sen- 
tences. Some opine that the knowledge of the speaker’s inten- 
tion is a cause when some word in a sentence is equivocal. 
Hence a sentence, in order to be intelligible, must consist of 
words, which are interdependent on, compatible with, and 
juxtaposed to, one another, and convey a meaning in conformity 
with the speaker’s intention. Compatibility implies formal 
consistency, while the knowledge of the speaker’s intention 
implies material consistency.^^ ^ This is the syntactical analysis 
of a sentence. 

A sentence is a combination of words which fulfil the four 
conditions. There are two main theories of the import of a 
sentence, viz,, Anvitabhidhana and Abhihitanvaya. PrabhiUs:ara 
advocates the doctrine of Anvitabhidhana according to which 
the words denote a unitary meaning of a sentence enjoining 
an action, which is different from their separate meanings. 
The Nyaya advocates the doctrine of Abhihitanvaya according 
to w'hich the words denote their separate meanings, which being 
related to one another by their mutual expectancy, proximity 
and compatibility produce the knowledge of their interrelation ; 
the separate meanings of words produce the connected meaning 
of a sentence. The meanings of words are learnt from the usage 
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of elders. The knowledge of their meanings is a precondition 
of the knowledge of the connected meaning of a sentence. 
Different words denote a substance, a quality, an action, and a 
genus. When they are combined with one another, they produce 
the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence, which is their 
conjoined effect. They singly produce the knowledge of their 
separate meanings. Words denote their separate meanings 
through their denotative power, and produce the knowledge of 
their relation through their power of expressing the speaker's 
intention. Hence the words do not denote the connected mean- 
ing of a sentence ; but they produce the knowledge of their 
connected meaning. The Nyaya rejects the doctrine of Anvila- 
bhidhana, but it admits that the words produce the knowledge 
of the connected meaning of a sentence jointly.®^® 

According to the doctrine of Anvitabhidhana the meanings 
of words as related to one another in a sentence are denoted by 
them. They cannot constitute a sentence, if they do not denote 
its unitary meaning. The meanings of words are not learnt from 
the usage of the elders. But those of sentences are learnt from 
them. Jayanta refutes this doctrine. First, if the entire meaning 
of a sentence is learnt from their usage, then the meaning of 
the same word occurring many times in different sentences has 
to be learnt afresh every time, which is not possible. Thus the 
meanings of words cannot be learnt, and the words used cannot 
convey any meanings. This would make language useless. 
Secondly, if the first word denotes the imitary meaning of a 
sentence, its subsequent words become useless. Thirdly, proxi- 
mity of the second W’ord cannot be the auxiliary cause of denot- 
ing the meaning of the second word by the first word by its 
mere nature, because it does not render any aid to the first 
word in doing so inasmuch as its relation to the second word 
is not known. If the proximity of the second word is an auxiliary 
cause by denoting its meaning, then there is synthesis (anvaya) 
of the meanings denoted (abhihita) by the constituent w’ords of 
a sentence. This amounts to the doctrine of Abhihitanvaya. 
Hence the doctrine of Anvitabhidhana is not right.^^® 


NM. , pp. 395-404. VaJcyartbapratipattih samghatakaryam 
svak^am tu padarthapratipattih. Ibid, p. 397. Padauyanvitam pratya- 
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Some advocate the doctrine of Anviyamanabhidhana accord- 
ing to which words convey their meanings as they are related 
to one another in a sentence. The meaning of a sentence is not 
independent of the separate meanings of words. Others advocate 
the doctrine of Abhidhiyamananvaya according to which a 
sentence conveys an integral meaning as determined by the 
separate meanings of words. The meaning of a sentence 
depends on analysis and synthesis both. The first doctrine 
emphasizes synthesis, while the second stresses analysis. 
Jayanta refutes these doctrines. Two separate acts of denota- 
tion of meanings by words and synthesis of their meanings are 
not experienced in comprehending the meaning of a sentence. 
If the act of synthesis is prior to the act of denotation of mean- 
ings by words, then it is Anvitabhidhana. If the act of denota- 
tion by words is prior to the act of synthesis, then it is 
Abhihitanvaya. The two acts are not synchronous, because they 
are not experienced together. ‘The cow is white’. ‘The cow’ 
denotes an individual belonging to the genus ‘cow’; ‘white’ 
denotes a quality. The genus ‘cow’ and the quality ‘white* 
inhere in the same individual substance. This is the meaning 
of the sentence. But it cannot be known without knowing 
the separate meanings of words. There is one act of denotation 
of meanings by words without which there can be no synthesis 
of them. These two doctrines do not contain any new truths. 
They are only new statements of the two main doctrines.^^® 

The Nyaya regards a sentence as the verbal expression of 
determinate knowledge of a substantive (vi^sya) as qualified by 
an attributive (vife§ana). It contains two terms, viz,, the 
subject (uddesya) and the predicate (vidheya), in which the 
predicate is affirmed or denied of the subject. The subject is 
the substantive, while the predicate is the attributive. A sentence 
may not contain a copula or a verb, though it is the expression 
of a predicative judgment. It may not contain a subject or a 
predicate. ‘The horse runs’. ‘Go out’. ‘The hill fiery’ (parvato 
vahniman). These are sentences. The subject and the predi- 
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cate are real facts ; and a sentence expresses a real relation 
between real facts.^^^ 

A negative sentence is the expression of a negative judg- 
ment. It refers to a real fact of which something is negated. 
‘A hare’s horn does not exist’. It means that the absence of a 
horn exists in a hare, which is its real locus. This negative 
sentence implies the existence of a real locus of negation. The 
act of negation is not possible, if the fact of which something 
is negated is not real. A real fact is a coimter-positive entity 
(pratiyogin) of negation (abhava). It is in the nature of the 
absence of negation. A jar is the counter-positive entity of the 
negation of a jar. It is in the nature of the absence of the 
negation of a jar, or a positive entity. It is negated by the 
negation of a jar. A counter-positive or negated entity depends 
on negation, and is consequently the negation of a negation. 
An unreal imaginary object cannot be the counter-positive entity 
of a negation. An unreal object cannot be the substantive of 
a real attributive. The proposition ‘a sky-flower is red’ is mean- 
ingless, because an unreal sky-flower cannot have the real quality 
of redness. The sentence ‘a hare’s horn does not exist’ means 
that a hare is not the locus of a horn. It produces the know- 
ledge of the absence of a real object. A cotmter-positive entity 
(pratiyogin) and a locus (adhikarana) of negation are real facts. 
An object, which is never perceived, is not capable of being 
negated. The negation of such an object is the presence of 
an aggregate of all other objects. Negation implies affir mation. 
There is no bare negation unfounded in reality. 

A sentence is a combination of words. The denotative 
power (sakti) of words is the convention (samketa) of God that 
particular words denote particular kinds of objects. The con- 
vention is learnt from the usage of the elders (vrddhavyavahara). 
An elder person says to another, ‘Bring a jar’. The latter brings 
a jar. Again, the former says to the latter, ‘Remove the jar’. 
He removes the jar. A child knows the meaning of the word 
‘jar’ through its presence and absence. He knows it by induc- 
tion from many particular facts of its presence and absence 

V^yarthah paramartha eva tadayam no kalpananirmitah NM. 
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indicated by the commands and actions of the elders relating 
to jars. Then the meanings of words are learnt from dictionaries, 
grammar, comparison, testimony, and a context. The different 
meanings of the same word are learnt from dictionaries. The 
correct uses of words are learnt from grammar. The meaning 
of a wild cow (gavaya) is known from comparison. The mean- 
ings of some words are learnt from the testimony of experts. 
When the same word has different meanings, its meaning in a 
particular sentence is determined by its context. Sometimes the 
meaning of an unknown word is known from its proximity to 
some known words. Sometimes the meanings of words are 
known from their roots. Sometimes the meaning of a word is 
extended to another object of the same kind from the descrip- 
tion of others. 

Denotation (abhidha) is the primary function of a word. 
It is called ^kyartha. Lakisana is the secondary or indirect 
meaning or implication. It is either pmre (suddha) or subordi- 
nate (gauni). The first is through a relation different from 
similarity. The second is through similarity. *A house on the 
Ganga* means a house on its bank, which is near its current ; 
proximity is a direct relation. ‘The fire of a man’ means a man 
as pure as fire. It directly denotes a fire, whose purity is 
indirectly related to a man. Tak^italaksana is the implication 
which is indirectly related to the primary meaning. The word 
‘dvirepha’ means a bee (bhramara) through laksitalak§ana. 
Again, implication (laksana) is of three kinds ; (1) jahatsvartha ; 
(2) ajahatsvartha ; and (3) jahadajahallaksana. In the first kind 
the primary meaning is altogether discarded. ‘The scaffolds 
cry out*. It means ‘the persons on the scaffolds cry out*. In 
the second kind the primary meaning is not altogether discarded. 
‘Persons bearing umbrellas (chatrinah) or barbers are coming*; 
‘chatrin* primarily means a person bearing an umbrella ; but it 
secondarily means a barber who generally bears an umbrella. 
This secondary meaning retains its primary meaning. In the 
third kind a part of the primary meaning is discarded, and 
another part of it is retained. ‘This is that Devadatta*. 
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‘Thisness’ (idanta) exists at the present time, but ‘thatness’ 
(tatta) does not.^^^ 

There are four kinds of words: (1) yaugika ; (2) rudha ; 

(3) yogarudha ; and (4) yaugikarudha. (1) A word is yaugika 
when its meaning is determined by those of its parts, e.g., 
‘graMta’ meaning a person who receives. (2) A word is rudha 
when its meaning is determined by convention, and not by the 
meanings of its component parts, e.g., a jar. (3) A word is 
yogarudha when its meaning is determined by its etymology 
and convention, e.g., ‘pahkaja’ meaning a lotus, though its 
etymological meaning is what grows in mud, e,g., a water-lily. 

(4) A word is yaugikarudha when its meaning is determined by 
convention connected with its etymological meaning, e.g., 
‘mandapa* meaning a temporary hall erected for sacrificial pur- 
poses where priests drink (pa) liquor (manda) in connection with 
religious rites. It primarily means a drinker of liquor, but it 
secondarily means a temporary hall. Some include yaugikarudha 
words in yogarudha words. 

The Nyaya holds that a word denotes an individual bearing 
a genus and with a particular form or configuration.^^’' The 
word ‘cow’ denotes an individual cow bearing the genus 
‘cowness’ (gotva) and with a particular configuration or arrange- 
ment of parts, e.g., a hunch, horns and a dewlap. An individual 
is a perceptible substance endued with qualities and movements. 
It is a corporeal body composed of parts which are united with 
one another. A genus subsists in many individuals, produces 
a common concept of them, and brings many individuals under 
one class. A configuration is a definite arrangement of parts, 
which is the peculiar mark of a genus. 

Some maintain that a word denotes an individual (vyakti). 
‘A cow exists or sits’. An individual cow only can exist or sit. 
The genus ‘cowness’ is incorporeal and motionless. The indivi- 
dual cows are corporeal and moving. ‘A group of cows’ means 
a group of individual cows, because the genus ‘cowness’ is 
one. ‘He is giving a cow to a Brahmana’. An individual cow 
is given or received, since the genus ‘cowness’ is incorporeal 
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and so incapable of being given or received. Brahma^^s 
cow’ means an individual cow belonging to a Brahmana. An 
individual cow can be owned, but the genus ^cowness’ cannot. 
‘Ten cows’ mean ten individual cows which can be enumerated. 
‘A cow is increasing or decreasing in bulk’. Individual cows 
only are capable of increase or decrease. ‘A white cow’ means 
an individual cow endued with white colour. The gentis ‘cow- 
ness’ is devoid of qualities. ‘A cow produces another cow*. An 
individual cow only can produce another individual cow. The 
genus ‘cowness’ is eternal and so incapable of producing or being 
produced. Hence a word denotes an individual.^^® 

The Nyaya refutes this view. A word is general, and so 
cannot be restricted to a particular individual, because there are 
innumerable individuals. The relation of a word to an infinite 
number of individuals cannot be known and conveyed to others. 
A word denotes an individual in which a genus abides. But 
though it does not denote an individual unqualified by a genus, 
it may be applied to it figuratively. ‘The cows are grazing in 
the Ganga*. It means that the individual cows are grazing 
near it.*^" 

Some maintain that a word denotes a configuration (akrti), 
because a particular kind of individual has a peculiar arrange- 
ment of parts. The word ‘cow’ denotes a particular form, con- 
figuration, or arrangement of parts. A genus abides in all proper 
individuals which manifest it ; so it cannot be brought or 
removed. But a configuration is common to all individuals 
coming under the same genus. So a word denotes a configura- 
tion. The Nyaya refutes this view. An individual, which is the 
substrate of a genus, is denoted by a word. A genus does not 
subsist ill a configuration, which has no relation to it. But an 
individual, which has a configuration, and which is related to 
a genus, is denoted by a word. ‘A cow is white*. Its configura- 
tion is not white, but both it and white colour subsist in an 
individual. So a word does not denote a configuration. 

The Mrmathsakas maintain that a word denotes a genus 
(jati). ‘Give a cow to a Brahmana*. It means : ‘Give an indi- 
vidual cow in which cowness (gotva) subsists, and which has 
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a particular configuration, to a Brahnia:na\ If the word ‘cow* 
denotes an individual qualified by the genus ‘cowness*, then it 
denotes ‘cowness*, which is a qualification (vi^sana) of an 
individual cow which is the qualified (visesya) object. A quali- 
fied object cannot be known without the knowledge of its 
qualification. So the genus ‘co^vness* is denoted by the word 
‘cow’. A genus is capable of movement through an individual 
in which it abides. An earthen cow is an individual with a 
configuration, which is not denoted by the word ‘cow’ because 
it is devoid of the genus ‘cowness’. So neither an individual 
nor a configuration, but a genus only is denoted by a word. 
The Nyaya refutes this view. The perception of a genus 
depends upon those of an individual and a configuration. A 
mere genus is not denoted by a word. It denotes an individual 
with a particular configuration bearing a genus. ‘The cow is 
w^hite’. If a word denotes a mere genus, it means ‘cowness is 
white’, which is absurd ! But it means ‘an individual cow is the 
abode of cowmess and w^hite colour*. Hence a w^ord does not 
denote a mere genus. 

Mandana Misra regards the genus as the primary meaning 
of a word, but an individual bearing the genus as its secondary 
or implied meaning. The genus ‘cowness’ is neither bom nor 
destroyed, since it is eternal. But individual cows in which 
‘cowness’ subsists, which are implied by the word ‘cow’ are 
produced and destroyed. Jagadl^ contends that the word 
‘cow’ does not denote the genus ‘cowmess’ apart from an 
individual cow, and so it cannot imply the latter. 

The Prabhakaras maintain that a word denotes a genus, 
and not an individual. Its denotative power (sakyatva) does not 
consist in its producing the verbal knowledge of it, but it 
consists in its being an object of the verbal knowledge that is 
produced. Just as ‘cowness’ is the object of the verbal know- 
ledge of ‘cow’*, so an individual cow^ also is its object. The 
genus ‘cowmess’ only is denoted by the word ‘cow’. The parsi- 
mony of hypotheses demands it. An individual cow being 
denoted by it contains a greater number of elements. So it is 
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not denoted by the word Jagadi& refutes this view. 

‘Bring a cow\ Here the word ^cow’ denotes an individual cow, 
because it produces the knowledge of an individual cow, which 
is not produced after the knowledge of the genus ‘cowness’. 
It cannot denote the genus ‘cowness', and imply an individual 
cow, which is the attributive (vi&sana) which qualifies the 
genus ‘cowness’ (vise§ya). Both are objects of determinate 
perception. An object of an action is an individual cow in which 
the genus ‘cowness* subsists. A word denotes an individual 
with a particular configuration, wherein a genus abides. It pro- 
duces the verbal knowledge of an individual because of its being 
the abode of a genus. 

There is a controversy between the Mimamsa and the Nyaya 
as to the relation between words and objects. There is a natural 
eternal relation, according to the former, between them ; words 
have natural power (&kti) of denoting their objects. But the 
relation between them, according to the latter, depends upon 
convention created by the will of God. The Mimamsa argues 
that the relation between them does not depend upon volitions. 
It is neither conjunction nor inherence nor any other relation 
based thereon. Words are not directly related to objects, because 
they exist in different places. Sounds are non-pervasive and 
incapable of reaching objects. The Mimam^ puts forward the 
following objections against the Nyaya doctrine of convention. 
First, convention is created by man, but the nature of things 
does not depend upon human volitions. If they determined 
the relation of words to objects, they could invert the relation 
between them, and make objects denote words. Just as there 
is a natural inseparable relation between smoke and fire, which 
can be known from the observation of numerous instances of 
their agreement in presence and agreement in absence, and on 


whose strength we can infer a fire from a smoke, even if we 
do not desire it, so there is a natural relation between words 
and objects, which is learnt from the usage of the elders. Words 
have a natural power of denoting their objects, even as lamps 
can illumine objects. Words are the means of conveying the 
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knowledge (jnapaka) of their objects, which are made known 
(jnapya) through them. Hence words do not depend upon con- 
vention to produce the knowledge of their objects.^^’' Secondly, 
convention is knowledge that particular words denote particular 
kinds of objects, which exists in the self, and cannot be a rela- 
tion between words and objects. Thirdly, convention is either 
created anew by every person, or by one at the time of every 
utterance, or it is an old one repeated. If a different conven- 
tion is created by every person, then the same word cannot 
convey the knowledge of the same object. If the same con- 
vention is created by every person, then the creation of it is 
needless, since the relation of a word to an object, which is 
natural and existent, is known only. Convention cannot be 
created by God once before creation of the world, because he 
is non-existent and there is no time when there is no use of 
words to convey the knowledge of objects. Fourthly, if con- 
vention determines the relation of words to objects, then any 
word can be made to denote any object. Hence the relation 
of words to objects is eternal, which is learnt from the usage of 
the elders, and not created. 

Jayanta refutes these objections of the Mimamsaka. First, 
the relation between words and objects is not eternal, because it 
is not known by any means of valid knowledge, though they 
are known. There is no subtle power (^kti), which is different 
from the nature of a cause and auxiliary causes. Words are 
perceived, but their denotative powers are not perceived. They 
caimot be inferred from their effects, which can be otherwise 
explained. Even if they are assumed, convention is indispens- 
able, because words cannot denote objects without convention. 
If convention is admitted, the hypothesis of denotative power 
(^kti) or natural eternal relation of words to objects is 
gratuitous. Words cannot manifest objects without the aid of 
convention.^^® There is no inseparable relation (avinabhava) 
between them Hke what exists between smoke and fire. Fire is 
inferred from the knowledge of the uniform relation between 


Na samayamatrad arthapratipattih. NM., p. 241. 
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them. But an object is known directly from a word without 
the knowledge of their relation. So there is no inseparable rela- 
tion between them. If words have a natural power of mani- 
festing objects, their meanings need not be learned from the 
usage of the elders. Words depend upon convention to convey 
the knowledge of words. They are instruments of this know- 
ledge. Hence convention is the relation betvreen words and 
objects.^®® Secondly, though convention being in the nature of 
knowledge cannot exist in words and objects, it can apprehend 
the relation between them.^®^ Thirdly, the Nyaya does not 
admit that different conventions are created by different persons 
or by the same person at different times when he utters a word. 
It regards God as the creator of convention, who created it once 
at the time of creating the world. Fourthly, all words are not 
equal, because God created the convention that particular words 
denote particular objects.^^^ The meanings of words are learnt 
from the speech and actions of the elders. This proves that their 
relation to their objects is not eternal. There is no union 
(samsle§a), or cause-effect relation, or substrate-content relation, 
or inseparable relation between them. Convention is the rela- 
tion between words and objects, which is a rule which regulates 
the denotation of objects by w’ords,^^® 

A word consists of sounds. Soimds are of two kinds, viz,, 
inarticulate sounds (dhvani) and articulate sounds or letters 
(varna) uttered by human beings. Letters are either spoken or 
written. The former are known through auditory perception, 
while the latter are knowm through visual perception. Sound 
is not a substance, since it subsists in a single substance, e.g,, 
ether. It is not an action, since it produces another sound, but 
an action does not produce another action. Nor is it community, 
particularity or inherence, which is not related to beinghood 
(satta), since it is related to the genus of sound (^bdatva). So 
it is a quality.^®^ 

samaya eva sambandha iti yuktam. NIVI., p. 245. 
^adaSrayatvabhave’pi jnanasya tadvi^yatvopapatteh. NM., p. 
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The Nyaya regards sound as non-etemal. First, sound 
is non-eternal, since it is produced by conjunction and 
disjunction, and not manifested. Different sounds are pro- 
duced by different vocal organs. Sound is not manifested 
by conjimction at the same point of space. When conjunction 
of an axe with a tree ceases, sound is heard by a person at a 
distance. A manifestable entity is not known in the absence of 
the manifester. So conjunction does not manifest, but produces 
a sound. Hence even when conjunction is destroyed, sound is 
perceived. Just as an inarticulate soimd is produced by con- 
junction, disjunction, or another inarticulate sound, so an 
articulate sound is produced by the vocal organs, and not mani- 
fested by them. Sound is not perceived before being uttered, 
because it is then non-existent. It is produced by the vocal 
organs, and then destroyed. It cannot be hidden by a veil, 
since the veil is not perceived. Non-perception of it proves 
its non-existence. The air cannot hide a sound, since it is 
incorporeal, and corporeal substances only can hide other corpo- 
real substances. Sound is not by nature imperceptible. It exists 
so long as it is heard. Secondly, just as pleasure and pain, 
which are of different degrees of intensity, are produced, so 
sounds, which are loud and faint, are produced. The Mimam- 
saka urges that loudness and faintness of sound are due to the 
different degrees of intensity of the manifester. The Nyaya 
replies that the same sound is not loud and faint ; that one 
sound is loud and another is faint ; that, in fact, there is neither 
loudness nor faintness in sound, but that they are different 
degrees of intensity in the cognitions of sound. Thirdly, if 
sound is produced, it can be overpowered. But if it is mani- 
fested, it cannot be overpowered. The loud sound of a drum 
can overpower the faint sound of a violin. An entity can over- 
come another entity of the same kind, but not of a different 
kind. Sounds are produced, of which some are loud and others 
are faiut. Loud sounds overcome faint soimds. The Mimam- 
saka does not admit difference in sounds, and so cannot account 
for the overcoming (abhibhava) of sounds. If sound is eternal 
and manifested by a manifester in the same point of space, it 
cannot overcome another sound owing to the absence of direct 
relation (pmpti). The sound of a drum is not related to ^at 
of a violin, and so cannot overpower it. If it can overcome the 
37 
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latter without being related to it, then it can overcome even 
distant sounds of violins. But if sounds are produced, a loud 
sound can overcome a faint sound. Fourthly, the Nyaya criti- 
cizes the Mimamsaka arguments for eternity of sound. The 
Mimamsaka argues that sound is eternal, because it is intangible 
like ether. The Nyaya contends that intangibihty is an incon- 
clusive reason for eternity, because tangible atoms are eternal 
and intangible actions are non-eternal. The Mimamsaka argues 
that repetition of the same sound proves its identity and 
permanence, which exists before its utterance, and is manifested 
by it. The Nyaya replies that repetition does not prove identity 
and permanence of the same sound ; that sounds are numerically 
different, which are said to be identical and repeated because 
of their similarity. The Mimamsaka argues that sound is 
eternal, because the cause of its destruction is not perceived. 
The Nyaya retorts that if sound is not destroyed because the 
cause of its destruction is not perceived, then sotmd will 
always be heard because the cause of its being not heard is not 
perceived ; that the absence of its manifester cannot be the cause 
of non-perception of it. The Mimamsaka argues that produced- 
ness cannot prove non-etemity of sound, since posterior negation 
or destruction of a jar is produced, but endless. The Nyaya 
refutes this argument. Eternity is either primary or secondary. 
What is not produced has primary eternity, since it is not 
destroyed. But what is destroyed after being produced has no 
primary eternity. Prior negation is not produced. Posterior 
negation is not destroyed. They are not eternal, but like 
eternal entities. But sound is non-etemal, because it is produced 
and destroyed. The Mfnaihsaka argues that perceptibility 
through the sense-organs cannot prove non-eternity of sound, 
because community is eternal, though it is perceptible through 
the senses. The Nyaya refutes this argument. Sound is non- 
eternal, not because it is an object of perception produced by 
the auditory organ, but because it is a series of sounds reaching 
the auditory organ and producing perception of it. The 
Mimamsaka argues that sound is not non-etemal, because it is 
spoken of like a non-etemal entity. We speak of a part of 
ether and a part of the self, though they are partless. But we 
metaphorically speak of them, the Nyaya replies, because sound 
is produced by conjunction with ether in a particular region, 
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and because a cognition is produced by a conjunction of the self 
with a body. Sound does not pervade ether ; cognition does 
not persuade the self. Hence sound is non-eternal.^®® 

The articulate soimds (varna) are non-etemal. Words com- 
posed of sounds are produced by volition. Sentences composed 
of words are produced by the volition of a person. The Vedas 
consist of sentences, and are produced by the will of God, who 
knows the supersensible entities described therein. God is the 
one composer of the Vedas. Hence they are the means of 
valid knowledge (pramana). They are not valid because they 
are impersonal (apaiuu§eya) and eternal as the Mim^saka 
maintains. They are valid because they are created by God who 
is omniscient and trustworthy. He has direct knowledge of 
Dharma, compassion for creatures, and desire to speak the truth. 
He is the author of the Vedas, Ek, Sama, Yajus and Atharva. 
The validity of testimony is due to the excellence (guna) of the 
speaker, and its invalidity, due to his defects (dosa). The vali- 
dity of the Vedas is like that of the science of medicine. It is 
admitted by great saints of pure character, who realize their 
truth by austerities, meditation and intuition. The Nyaya 
criticism of the Carvaka objections against the validity of the 
Vedas has already been given. ^®® 

The Vai&sika urges that testimony is an inference, because 
the meaning of a word is not perceived. Just as an unperceived 
fire is inferred from a perceived smoke, so an unperceived mean- 
ing is inferred from a sentence. Testimony can convey the 
knowledge of the past, the present, and the future like inference. 
Just as an inference depends upon the knowledge of vyapti, so 
testimony also depends upon vyapti between a word and its 
meaning. A word has uniform affirmative and negative relation 
to its meaning. It proves the existence of an object denoted 
by it by the method of agreement in presence and agreement 
in absence. The apprehension of the meaning of a sentence 
does not differ from that of an object of inference. There are 
two kinds of knowledge, direct and indirect. Perception is 


*«N.S,, NBh., NV., NVTT., ii. 2. 14-23; 30-38; NM., pp. 231-32. 
Aptoktatvat eva vedah pramanam na nityatvat. NM., p. 240. Ibid, 
pp. 246-61. NS., NBh., ii, 1. 67. Sarvajnaprapita vedah, vedatvat. 
NKS., V, p. 62. Mahajanaparigrahat vaktrpratnapyam anumaya 
ayurvede naimjyakainavat, ATV., p. 908. 
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direct knowledge, and inference, indirect knowledge. So testi- 
mony is inference.^^^ 

The Nyaya criticizes the Vai^§ika view. The testimony 
of a reliable person only conveys valid knowledge. The appre- 
hensions produced by testimony and inference are difierent. 
Heaven is known from testimony, but not by inference. The 
relation between a word (pada) and its meaning or object (artha) 
is determined by convention. There is no natural relation 
between them, which determines vyapti. If there is a direct 
relation (prapti) between a word and its object, they should be 
near each other and perceived by the same sense-organ. But 
they are not near each other. If they were directly related to 
each other, the utterance of the words ‘food’, ‘fire’ and ‘sword’ 
would produce perceptions of filling the mouth, burning and 
cutting respectively. Again, the vocal organs and efforts to 
exercise them are not present near the objects. So words do 
not accompany their objects, and there is no direct relation 
between them. The Vai^§ika urges that the natural relation 
between words and objects is inferred from the regular use of 
particular words to denote particular objects. If there were 
no natural relation between them, then any word would denote 
any object. So there is a natural relation between them. The 
Nyaya replies that the relation between words and objects is 
determined by the convention (samaya) that particular words 
denote particular objects. If the convention is not known, the 
meanings are not known even if the words are heard. So the 
meanings of words are not inferred from their natural relation 
(praptisambandha), which is non-existent. If there were a 
natural relation between them, it would be invariable. But the 
same object is denoted by different words, and the same word 
conveys different meanings in different places. So there is no 
natural relation between them. It is determined by convention 
which depends upon the volitions of persons. It is the usage 
of the elders handed down from generation to generation, which 
is ultimately due to the will of God at the time of creation 
that particular words will mean particular objects. Hence 
testimony is a means of valid knowledge (pramana). The Nyaya 
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criticism of the doctrine of Sphota or word-form will be given 
later. 


n 

Ontology. 

9. The World : Causality : Whole : Jdti : Substance, 

The Nyaya conception of the world is the same as the 
Vai^§ika view of it with slight variations. It is composed of 
the five physical elements, earth, water, fire, air and ether. 
There are the atoms of the first four elements. Ether is one, 
ubiquitous, and eternal. Time and space are one each, ubiquit- 
ous and eternal. Ether, time, and space are undivided, unique 
wholes. Atoms, ether, time and space are coeternal with souls 
and God. Atoms are the material cause of the world, W’hile God 
is its efficient cause. Causation is real and objective. Effectua- 
tion is emergence of new effects from their causes, in which 
they did not pre-exist. Causation is teleological and subservient 
to the moral Eaw of Karma. Atoms are combined with one 
another by God into gross material objects, living organisms, 
and the multiform world, and adapted to the enjoyments and 
sufferings of individual souls in accordance with their merits 
and demerits. Difference of objects is real and not illusory or 
apparent. All things are not eternal, or non-etemal, or momen- 
tary, or diverse. The atoms are eternal, while their composite 
products are non-etemal. The objects are real and not mere 
subjective ideas. They are not mere appearances of a void. Nor 
are they false appearances (prapafica) of one eternal undifferen- 
tiated consciousness or Brahman. Nor are they mere appearances 
of one eternal Sound or Logos (^bdabrahma) . The composite 
products are wholes which are not mere aggregates of parts. 
Substances are not mere conglomerations of qualities. Universals 
are real and eternal, and subsist in individuals. They are not 
unreal and imaginary and mere negations of contraries. 
Qualities and actions are real. Particularity, inherence and 
negation are real. The Nyaya advocates realistic pluralism, 
dualism and Deism. It admits the reality of diverse objects 
externally related to one another, dualism of matter and souls, 
and the existence of God external to the world and finite souls. 
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The body is the seat of voluntary actions, sense-organs and 
objects. It is not a mere aggregate of parts, but a unique, 
undivided whole. The whole living organism is the vehicle of 
experience (bhogayatana). The self, which is all-pervading> 
experiences pleasure and pain through it only. It is not the seat 
of vital acts only. If it were so, then plants also would have 
bodies. It is the seat of voluntary actions for the attainment of 
good and the avoidance of evil. Conjunction of the self endued 
with volition is their non-inherent cause. The living organism 
is the seat of the sense-organs, which are affected by its health 
and disease in. apprehending their objects. The imperceptible 
atoms which produce them are their receptacles in which they 
reside. Earth is the principal ingredient of the body, and odour 
is its special quality. 

The sense-organs are the instruments of direct valid know- 
ledge in contact with the organism only. They are organs of 
perception. They are direct causes of valid perception, but they 
produce illusions with the aid of impressions. They are com- 
posed of the physical elements. The auditory organ or ether 
limited by the ear-hole and manas are eternal and devoid of 
substrates. The olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, the visual 
organ, the tactual organ, and the auditory organ are composed 
of earth, water, light, air, and ether respectively, endued with 
odour, taste, colour, touch, and sound respectively, and conse- 
quently perceive these qualities respectively. They can perceive 
those qualities with which they are endued in excess. 

The Samkhya regards the sense-organs as produced by 
egoism (ahamkara), and puts forward the following objections 
against the Nyaya view. First, if the sense-organs are products 
of physical elements, they cannot reach distant objects in order 
to perceive them. But if they are products of egoism or mind, 
mental functions can reach their objects and be modified into 
their forms. Secondly, the visual organ can perceive an 
object bigger or smaller than itself. But if it were physical, 
it would perceive an object of its own dimension only. Thirdly, 
if the sense-organs were physical, they would perceive them- 
selves and other objects like a lamp which manifests itself and 
other objects. The Nyaya refutes these objections. First, the 
visual organ is not the eye-ball but its light which issues out 
of the pupil, and reaches a distant object to perceive it. 
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Secondly, the light of the eye can spread over a small or big 
object, and perceive it. Thirdly, the sense-organs endued with 
certain qualities can perceive them in their objects. They do 
not perceive themselves in the absence of their sense-organs. 
Hence they are products of physical elements. 

Earth, water, light, air, and ether are the elements. Odour, 
taste, colour, touch, and sound are their qualities. Earth has 
odour, taste, colour and touch. Water has taste, colour and 
touch. Eight has colour and touch. Air has touch. Ether has 
sound. A sense-organ can perceive that quality which it has in 
excess. The objects which are perceived through the sense- 
organs produce pleasure and pain in the self, which are experi- 
enced by it through the body. It is the seat of voluntary actions, 
sense-organs, and objects of enjoyment and suffering.^®® 

The Nyaya gives an empirical definition of a cause. 
Udayana defines it as an invariable antecedent of an effect.^®® 
He also regards it as its tmconditional or necessary antecedent. 
If an tmconditional antecedent, which is always present when 
an effect is present, and which is always absent when an effect is 
absent, were not regarded as its cause, then the effect would be 
uncaused. Gangesa also defines a cause as an unconditional 
or necessary, invariable antecedent of an effect. Vardhamana, 
Visvanatha and others also define it in the same manner. ^®^ 
Vardhamana, Rucidatta, Bhagiratha Thakkura, Sankara Misra, 
Raghunatha Siromani, Dinakara Bhatta, Mukunda Bhatja and 
others define a cause as an unconditional, invariable, immediate 
antecedent of an effect.^®® Eaugaksi Bhaskara adds that a cause 
must exist in the same place at the immediately preceding 
moment. Ganged defines a cause also as a necessary invari- 
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able antecedent, which is synchronous and coexistent with it. 
This definition applies to the inherent cause, the non-inherent 
cause, and the efficient cause. If a cause were not synchronous 
with its effect, then it would be produced at a moment when its 
counteracting cause is present, though it was absent at the 
immediately preceding moment. Hence a cause must continue 
to exist at the moment when it produces its effect.^®"* A fire- 
extinguishing gem is a counteracting cause of burning. It is 
absent at the immediately preceding moment. But it is present 
at the moment when burning is produced. If a cause were an 
immediately preceding antecedent only, and not synchronous 
with it, then the presence of a fire-extinguishing gem, which 
was absent at the immediately preceding moment, would not 
prevent a fire from burning. A cause is an antecedent in relation 
to its effect. It is produced by the activity of a principal or 
material cause in co-operation with the auxiliary causes, and 
consequently exists immediately after the assemblage of the 
auxiliary causes. It exists at a time w’hen it is produced by its 
cause and related to it. A cause coexists with the prior non- 
existence of its effect, and so it must be its antecedent. Though 
a cause is an immediate antecedent of its effect, it is also synchro- 
nous with it. 

A cause is an antecedent of an effect, since it produces the 
effect. It is not a variable antecedent, but an invariable antece- 
dent which is always followed by an effect. An ass is a variable 
antecedent of all jars, and consequently not their cause. But 
some invariable antecedents of an effect are not necessary for 
its production. The colour or the generic character of a staff 
is an invariable antecedent of a jar, but it is not its cause. 
There are some invariable antecedents which are unnecessary, 
conditional and casual antecedents. A conditional (anyatha- 
siddha) antecedent depends upon other conditions in order to be 
followed bv an effect, which is not necessary for its production. 
It is an unnecessary concomitant of an effect. A cause is not a 
remote antecedent of its effect, but its immediate antecedent. 
Immediacy follows from unconditionality. A is a cause of B. 
B is a cause of C. A is a remote antecedent of C. A is followed 
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by C after being followed by B. A^s antecedence of C depends 
upon its antecedence of B. So A is a conditional antecedent of 
C. But B is an unconditional, immediate antecedent of C, and 
hence its cause. A cause is an unconditional or necessary 
antecedent which produces an effect. 

Gangesa mentions four kinds of unnecessary (anyatha- 
siddha) antecedents. (1) That which is antecedent to an effect 
by virtue of its relation to its inherent cause, is its unnecessary 
antecedent. The colour of a staff depends upon it as its inherent 
cause in order to be invariably followed by a jar. So it is its 
unnecessary antecedent. (2) That which is known to be antece- 
dent to an effect after it is known to be antecedent to some other 
effect as its cause, is its unnecessary antecedent. Ether is 
already known to be an antecedent of sound as its inherent 
cause. So it is an unnecessary antecedent of a jar, though it is 
its invariable antecedent, since it is not necessary for its pro- 
duction. A cause is determined by its presence and absence 
both, — ^not by its presence only. Eternal and ubiquitous sub- 
stances, which cannot be eliminated, are unnecessary antece- 
dents.^®® (3) That antecedent, which is other than the invaria- 
able, necessary antecedent of an effect, is its unnecessary antece- 
dent. The prior non-existence of colour is an unnecessary ante- 
cedent of smell due to heating, since the prior non-existence 
of smell is its invariable, necessary antecedent or cause. (4) That 
which cannot be known to be antecedent to an effect without 
knoudng its antecedence to its cause is its unnecessary antece- 
dent. The cause of a cause is not the cause of an effect, but 
its unnecessary antecedent. A potter is the eflicient cause of 
a jar, and hence its invariable necessary antecedent. But the 
potter’s father, who is a cause of the potter, is its unnecessary 
antecedent. A cause is not a remote antecedent, but an imme- 
diate antecedent of its effect.®®^ Vardhamana adds another 
kind of unnecessary antecedent. (5) That which is antecedent 
to the effect, together with the cause, is its unnecessary antece- 
dent. A staff is an auxiliary cause of a jar, whose presence 
is followed by its production, and whose absence is followed 
by its non-production. It is its necessary antecedent. But the 
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generic character of a stajff is not followed by the production 
of a jar independently of the staff. Hence it is its unnecessary 
antecedent. Visvanatha mentions these five kinds of unneces- 
sary antecedents. He borrows them from Gangesa and Vardha- 
mana/®® A cause is an unconditional, invariable, immediate 
antecedent of an effect, which is an unconditional, invariable, 
immediate consequent of a cause. An effect is a counter-positive 
entity of its prior non-existence. 

The Nyaya admits three kinds of causes, viz,, the material 
cause, the non-inherent cause and the efficient cause. Causal 
activity is in the nature of physical motion (parispanda), which 
requires the direction of a conscious agent (karta), who exerts 
action upon an object (karma). He produces an effect with the 
aid of an instrumental cause (karana) for the benefit of some 
conscious being (sampradana) out of a particular unconscious 
material cause, which is its locus (adhikarana) . Sometimes he 
separates a part from a whole (apMana), e.g,, when he cuts a 
branch from a tree. Thus an effect is produced by a collocation 
of causes (karakacakra) centring round a conscious energiser 
(karta). The unconscious factors of a cause depend on a 
conscious agent without whose direction they are ineffective.^^® 
An instrumental cause (karana) is an auxiliary cause, which by 
its activity (vyapara) immediately brings about an effect. In 
this sense, it is called a special cause (asadharana karana) or the 
most effective cause (sadhakatama karaigia). Its activity being 
produced by it produces its effect. An axe is the instrumental 
cause of cutting. Its activity is its conjunction with a tree, 
which is produced by it, and produces its effect {e.g,, cutting). 
The ancient Nyaya regards an instrument as an instrumental 
cause. But the modern Nyaya regards its action (vyapara) as an 
instrumental cause. God, his knowledge, desire and volition, 
prior non-existence, time, space, and merits and demerits are 
the common causes of all effects. Hence by the causes of effects 
we mean their special causes or necessary, invariable, immediate 
antecedents.^^^ 
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The Nyaya regards causal activity as physical motion 
(bhautika vyapara) or movement (parispanda) . It does not 
believe in imperceptible causal power of the Prabhakara Mimam- 
saka, nor in potential energy of the Samkhya, but it regards 
all energy as kinetic energy or motion.^^^ It regards a cause as 
an aggregate of necessary, invariable, immediate antecedents 
(karanasamagri, karanacakra) , which are positive causal condi- 
tions, and the absence of counteracting causes or negative con- 
ditions (pratibandhakabhava) of an effect. A cause is the 
aggregate of the principal or material cause and auxiliary causes 
which render an aid to it. When they are present, an effect 
is produced ; when they are absent, it is not produced. There 
is no causal power in addition to them.^^^ Strawy fire and 
blowing together are the cause of burning, each of which singly 
is not its cause. But they are its positive conditions only, which 
can produce its effect when its negative conditions are absent. 
A fire-extinguishing gem (candrakantamani) is its negative 
condition, which must be absent in order that burning may be 
produced. A counteracting cause is the counter-positive entity 
of the negation that constitutes the nature of a cause. It is 
the counter-positive entity of the absence of the absence of a 
cause. Fire is the cause of bturning, A fire-extinguishing gem 
is its counter-acting cause (pratibandhaka) . It is the absence of 
fire. The cause is the absence of the absence of fire, or fire. 
So a fire-extinguishing gem or the absence of fiire is a counter- 
positive entity of the absence of the absence of fire. Just as 
the presence of the positive conditions is a cause, so the absence 
of the negative conditions is a cause.^^® The absence of any 
member of the aggregate of causal conditions, — the principal 
cause and the auxiliary causes, — is the main counteracting 
cause.^^^ The entire collocation of positive causal conditions 


Parispanda eva bhantiko vyaparah. Atindriyo vyaparo nasti. 
NM., p. 18. 

Pratibandhakabhavaviiista samagri karanam. NKS., i, p. 38 Cp 
J. S. Mill and Bain. 

Svarupasahakarivyatirekena sakter abhavat. TR., p. 164 LB 
p. 164. NRSP., i, pp. 90-91. 

Pratibandhakatvam karai^ibhutabhavapratiyagitvam. TClA., Ch. 
S.S., p. 37. 

Bhavo yatha tatha^bhavah karanani. NKS., i, 10. 

Pratibandho visamagri. NKS., i. 10. Samagrivaikalyam prati- 
bandhapadartho mukhyah. Ibid., i, p. 47. 
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must be present and the counteracting causes or negative con- 
ditions must be absent in order to produce an effect. But when 
a fire-exciting gem (suryakantamani) is present, burning is 
produced even in the presence of a fire-extinguishing gem. So 
the aggregate of causes is other than the absence of the absence 
of a counteracting cause qualified by the absence of an exciting 
cause.^^*^ Burning is produced when a counteracting cause is 
absent, or when a counteracting cause and an exciting cause 
both are present, or w^hen both are absent. There is not always 
a relation between the absence of a counteracting cause and the 
absence of an exciting cause. 

According to Murarimisra, neither a power nor the absence 
of coimteracting causes is a cause, but a particular cause other 
than the counteracting causes at a particular time is the cause 
of a particular effect at that time, and the absence of counter- 
acting causes is a determining property of the cause. Ganged 
refutes this view thus. When a fire and the absence of counter- 
acting causes are present, burning is produced, and when they 
are absent, burning is not produced. So both are the causes 
of burning. Whatever being present and being absent, an effect 
is produced and not produced respectively, is its cause, and not 
its determining property. The absence of counteracting causes 
is an invariable antecedent of an effect, and hence its cause, 
and not its determinant (avacchedaka).^®^ 

The Nyaya rejects plurality of causes. The causal relation is 
reciprocal. The same cause produces the same effect. The same 
effect is produced by the same cause. But sometimes we find 
that the same effect is produced by a variety of causes. Binning 
is produced by straw, fire and blowing together, or by two 
pieces of arani wood and intense friction together, or by a fire- 
exciting gem and concentration of the rays of the sun on it. 
The Nyaya argues that the specific causes produce specific effects. 
The effects appear to be the same, but really they have special 

tJttambhakabhavavisistapratibandhakabhavasyabhavad anyaiva 
saamagn. NKSB., p. 23. Pratibandhakottejakabhavayoh sambandha- 
bhavo dahakara^am. TCIA., p. 41. 

pratibandhakabhave pratibandhakottejakasadbhave ubhaya- 
cast^ sarvatra pratibandhakottejakabhavayoh sambandho n^titi 
pratiteh. TCIA., p. 41. 

280 PxaUbandhakabhavafi karavatavacchedako na tu karanam. TCIA., 
p. 44. NKSP., 1 p. 49. ' 
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attendant consequences. If they are considered with their dis- 
tinctive features, then specific effects have specific causes. If 
there is a specific difference in the causes, there must be a specific 
difference in the effects, even though they appear to be homo- 
geneous. If specific effects are not due to specific causes, their 
specific characters will be uncaused. The specific differences 
in the effects are due to the specific differences in the auxiliary 
causes which produce different peculiarities (atisaya) in the 
same homogeneous cause and diversity it. A specific cause has 
a specific effect. Diversity of effects requires diversity of 
causes. Where a generic effect is observed, a generic cause 
should be regarded as its cause. The generic character of fire 
is the effect of conjunction of a combustible substance with light 
endued with a particular degree of heat. Specific effects can- 
not be produced by a generic cause. One cause Brahman) 

cannot produce diverse objects. 

An effect is a new creation (arambha). It is non-existent in 
its material cause, but it is produced anew out of its material 
cause owing to the rearrangement of its atoms. Curd is non- 
existent in milk, but it is produced from milk owing to the dis- 
integration of its parts and a fresh collocation of its atoms. 
The particles of milk endued with a particular colour and a 
particular taste produce curd with a particular taste due to the 
peculiarity produced by heating (pakajavi^§a) . likewise a 
sprout is produced from a seed owing to the rearrangement of 
its atoms due to heat. They are qualified by a peculiarity 
{vi^§a) due to heat, and produce a new effect. They produce 
a first peculiarity (ati^ya) in the shape of the first swollen con- 
dition, then an intermediate swelling, and then the last peculiar- 
ity in tlie shape of germination. Atisaya is an aid, excess or 


Karanasya vaijatye prama^asiddhe karyasya sausadrsye* pyavan- 
tarajatibhedah kalpyate, hetnvaijatyasya phalavaijatyam prati prayoja- 
katvat, aprayojakatve tasyakasmikatvaprasangat. Karauasajatye* 
pi karyasya vaijatyam sahakarivaijatye paryavasyati. ATV., pp 767-68 
ATVK., pp. 768-69; ATVD., p_p. 771; NKS., i, pp. 26-27, 77-78, v' 
p. 37; NKSP., i, p. 78. K^avise§ajb kara^vi4e§e vyavatisthate 
NKS., V, p. 37. PSAH., pp. 263-66. 

2 M Vicitratvat karyasya karap.enapi vicitre^a bhavitavyam. NKS., 

*** Karyasamanye karaJjas^anyam prayojakam. ATVP n 95 
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additament produced in the principal material cause by the 
auxiliary causes for the production of an effect, which is there- 
fore not momentary. It is an intermediate aid favourable to the 
production of an effect. The Nyaya advocates Asatkaryavada. 

The Nyaya criticism of the Samkhya doctrine of Satkarya- 
vada is similar to the Vai&§ika criticism of it. An effect is non- 
existent before its production, since it is found to be produced 
and then destroyed. What already exists cannot be produced. 
Production is a fact. What is produced must be non-existent 
before its production. If there is no production, there is no 
destruction.^®’^ The Samkhya argues that if there were no per- 
manent relation between a cause and an effect, any effect would 
be produced by any material cause. There can be no relation 
between an existent cause and a non-existent effect. The Nyaya 
replies that an effect is non-existent before its production and 
becomes existent after its production, so that it can inhere in its 
material cause when it is produced. The Samkhya doctrine of 
Satkaryavada itself cannot account for particular effects being 
produced by particular material caxises. If all effects are modi- 
fications of sattva, rajas and tamas, there can be no particular 
causes of particular effects.^®® The Nyaya, on the other hand, 
holds that particular material causes only can produce particular 
effects owing to their particular natures, Satkaryavada denies 
production of a new entity and destruction of an old entity, 
and so leads to collapse of all practical life.^®® The Samkhya 
holds that an effect pre-exists in its material cause in a potential 
condition, and is manifested when it is produced. What is the 
nature of manifestation (abhivyakti) ? If it is a property of an 
effect (karyadharma) , then it was non-existent before its pro- 
duction. If it is perception of an effect (upalabdhi), then it 
is produced after the effect is produced. If it is existence as an 
effect of what was existent as a cause, then it was non-existent 
before its production. If it is a particular arrangement of parts 
(saihsthanavise§a) , then it was non-existent at first and then 

pp. 53, 57. NKSB., pp. 29-29, 31. 
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becomes existent. K it is development of the intrinsic nature 
of the cause {svalaksa9apu§ti), then also it did not exist before 
production of an effect. All these alternatives undermine 
Satkaryavada, and imply Asatkaryavada.^®° The Nyaya asks 
in what form a jar exists in clay. If it exists as a lump of clay, 
then a jar does not exist in its material cause. If it exists as a 
power (&kti) in its cause and then as its manifestation in the 
effect, then it cannot be ascertained whether manifestation is 
different or non-different from its essence or power, or whether 
it is existent or non-existent in the cause. The so-called power 
is nothing but a material cause limited by a capacity and 
auxiliary causes.^®^ It is essential and adventitious. Essential 
power is the intrinsic nature of a material cause limited by 
existence. Adventitious power is its conjiinction with auxiliary 
causes. An effect is produced by these two powers, a material 
cause with a particular nature and co-operation of auxiliary 
causes. Capacity (yogyata) is nothing but a particular substance 
(vastuvise§a). Power itself is not an effect, because it is per- 
ceived to be different from power. If power is an effect, then 
an effect is produced by an effect. But a jar is not produced 
by a jar. Hence power is different from an effect, which does 
not pre-exist in its cause. The Samkhya argues that an effect 
must pre-exist in its cause because it is non-different from its 
material cause. The Nyaya replies that an effect a jar) 

is perceived to be different from its cause (e.g., clay). Though 
there is identity of genus between them, they are different as 
individuals.^*^ Hence the doctrine of Satkaryavada is not tenable. 

According to Prabhakara, there is an imperceptible causal 
power (&kti) in a cause, which is inferred from its effect. Fire 
bums. But it does not bum when its counteracting cause is 
present, which destroys its causal power. Its power is destroyed, 
when it cannot produce burning in future. It is overpowered, 
when it produces burning on removal of the counteracting cause. 
From this the existence of causal power is inferred.**® The 
Nyaya refutes Prabhakara’s doctrine of causal power. The so- 
called power is the nature of the cause. Different things 

^”NV., iv. 1. 49. 

Yogyatavacchhmasvarupasahakarisannidhanam eva laktih NBC., 

p. 495. 

^”NM., pp. 493-96. 
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have different natures which cannot be altered by human voli- 
tions. Water cannot warm us, and fire cannot quench our 
thirst. Fire carmot bum when a counteracting cause is present, 
not because it obstructs its causal power, but because it generates 
another collocation of conditions, which produces non-buming. 
Fire in co-operatin with the auxiliary causes and in the absence 
of counteracting causes is the cause of burning. A counteracting 
cause does not destroy the causal powder or its property, because 
when it is withdrawn, fire produces burning. If it hinders the 
causal power, it may as well hinder the nature of the cause 
itself. If it produces another contradictory property, then its 
absence produces the effect. This amounts to the admission 
that the absence of a property is a cause. Then the absence of 
a counteracting cause may as well be regarded as a cause. If 
causal power or its property is destroyed by a counteracting 
cause, and produced again by an exciting cause, then an effect 
has no uniform cause. Further, an exciting cause does not 
counteract the power of the counteracting cause, nor does it 
produce any positive causal power. It is needless to assume so 
many powers. Further, the causal power of a cause is either 
uncaused or caused. If it is imcaused, it will always produce 
the effect. If it produces the effect in co-operation with the 
auxiliary causes, then the natinre (svarupa) of the cause in co- 
operation with them can do so. If it is caused, it is produced 
by the nature of the cause only, or by the cause with the aid 
of the auxiliary causes. In the first alternative, it is ahvays 
produced by the cause, since it is always present, and then it 
will always produce the effect. In the second alternative, 
causal power is needless, since the cause and the auxiliary causes 
will produce the effect. If a cause devoid of causal power can- 
not produce an effect, then causal powder also will depend 
on another causal power to produce an effect, and so on to 
infinity. Prabhakara may argue that a series of causal powers 
need not be admitted because one causal power is enough to 
account for the production of an effect. The Nyaya replies that 
an imperceptible causal power is unnecessary, because the per- 
ceptible nature of a cause is enough to produce an effect. A 
cause does not produce an effect without activity, which is 
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perceptible. Prabhakara argues that there is a common causal 
power in different collocations of conditions (k^anas^agri), 
which produces the same effect. The Nyaya replies that different 
aggregates of causes produce different effects. There is no 
plurality of causes. A difference of classes (vaijatya) resides 
in different fires produced by different collocations of causes, 
e,g., straw and blowing, arani wood and rubbing, and a burning 
gem and reflected rays of the sun. If there were the same 
causal power in them, then straw and rubbing, or a burning 
gem and blowing would produce burning. Hence the hypo- 
thesis of causal power is gratuitous. 

The Buddhist realist holds that an existent effect is pro- 
duced from the non-existence of its cause, since its production 
is always preceded by the destruction of its material cause. 
Until a seed is destroyed, a sprout is not produced. So the 
destruction of a seed is the cause of the production of a sprout. 
If it were not so, a sprout would be produced even when a 
seed was not destroyed. The Nyaya contends that this involves 
self-contradiction. What destroys is non-existent, and so cannot 
be the cause of destruction. If an effect destroys its cause, it 
cannot be produced after its destruction. If it is produced after 
destruction of the cause, it cannot destroy it. The destruction 
of a seed is not the cause of the production of a sprout. But 
it is produced from a fresh arrangement of the atoms of a seed, 
when the previous arrangement of its atoms is destroyed.®®® 
Hence a seed or a particular arrangement of its parts is the 
material cause of a sprout. Existence can never be produced 
from mere non-existence. A certain activity or motion gene- 
rated by a cause in the particles of a seed destroys the previous 
arrangement among them, and produces a new arrangement 
which produces a sprout. Hence an existent substance is the 
material cause of an existent effect, which is not produced from 
a non-existent cause. Further, there is no difference between 
the non-existence of paddy and the non-existence of barley 
seed, because non-existences are non-different. Therefore a 
barley sprout would be produced from the destruction of a paddy 

pp. 41-43; NKS., i, pp. 48-49, 63, 26-27; NKSH., p. 11; 
SM., pp, 48-49; TCIA., pp. 36-50. 
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seed. If there is no differenec in causes, there is no difference in 
effects. Therefore different kinds of effects cannot be produced 
from the destruction of different kinds of causes, because non- 
existences have no intrinsic difference from one another. 
Further, prior non-existence being without origin, the production 
of an effect would be without origin. 

The Nyaya does not believe in the momentary existence 
of cause and effect like the Buddhist realist who holds that an 
effect is produced when the complement of its causal conditions 
is destroyed. It admits that cause and effect can exist for two, 
three or more moments, so that the effect can inhere in its 
material cause after it is produced. The Nyaya doctrine of 
Asatkaryavada is different from the Buddhist doctrine of Asat- 
karyavada. The Buddhist realist believes in the doctrine of 
momentariness, and denies inherence of an effect in its material 
cause. The Nyaya rejects the doctrine of momentariness, and 
regards an effect as inherent in its material cause. 

The Buddhist realist does not admit the existence of a com- 
posite whole (avayavin) distinct from an aggregate of parts 
(avayava) on the following grounds : Each component part 
cannot exist in the entire whole, because a part is smaller than 
the whole and cannot fill it up, and because the whole in which 
the part exists cannot be related to the other parts, since it 
exists in the entire w^hole. Nor does it exist in a separate part 
of the composite whole, because it has no other parts than the 
component parts. Nor can it exist in the whole of that part 
or only in a part of it. A part cannot exist in any other part 
of the whole. It cannot exist in its own part, because it can- 
not be its own substratum. The container is different from its 
content. The composite whole also cannot exist in its com- 
ponent parts. It cannot exist entirely in each component part, 
since they are of different extensive magnitudes. The whole, 
which is of larger extension, cannot exist entirely in each part, 
which is of smaller extension. It cannot exist entirely in a 
single component part, because then it would be produced out 
of a single substance, be indivisible and eternal. But there is 
no instance of an3^hing, which is produced and yet eternal. 
Nor can it exist partly in the component parts, because it has 

»« svabhavikabhedavirahat. NVTT.. iv. 1. 17, p. 417. 
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no other parts than its component parts. So there is no com- 
posite whole distinct from the collection of parts. Further, 
the composite whole cannot subsist apart from its component 
parts, because, firstly, it is never perceived apart from them, 
and, secondly, if it subsists apart from them without a sub- 
stratmn, it will be eternal, since a substance without a 
substratum is always eternal. If the whole has any substrate^ 
it must be its component parts. But it cannot exist entirely 
or partly in them. If it exists in them in parts, then it is 
nothing but a mere conglomeration of parts. If it exists in 
part only in one component part, then the whole will be 
perceived in that part. But a cloth is never perceived in a 
single yarn of it. Hence there is no composite whole.^® 

The Nyaya refutes the Buddhist view. The question cannot 
be raised whether the whole subsists entirely or partly in the 
component parts, because it is a single entity without any 
difference. The term ‘entire’ denotes many individuals taken 
as a group. The term ‘a part’ denotes a few individual members 
of a group. Both terms indicate diversity within a unity. They 
are not applicable to a whole, which is a single entity devoid of 
difference. A composite whole is an effect, which subsists in its 
material cause, its component parts. The material cause does 
not subsist in its effect. The component parts do not subsist 
in the composite whole. But the whole subsists in the parts 
through inherence. As the genus of substance subsists in a 
substance through inherence, so the whole subsists in the parts 
through inherence. A genus does not subsist in an individual 
either entirely or in parts. So a whole does not subsist in its 
component parts either entirely or in parts.^°® Subsistence (vitti) 
of the composite w^hole in its component parts means acquisition 
of the relation of substrate and content between one and many.^°^ 
One whole subsists in many parts through the relation of sub- 
strate and content called inherence. Of the two entities so 
related one can have no existence apart from the other. The 
whole, an effect, can have no existence apart from its component 
parts, its material cause. But the parts can exist apart from the 

”*NS., NBh., NV., iv. 2. 7-10. SENT., pp. 78-93. 
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whole. This is the meaning of the whole subsisting in its 
parts. Hence the composite whole is a single entity distinct 
from a collection of its parts, though it is produced by them. 
It is known by valid, undoubted, uncontradicted perception.®®^ 
The Nyaya admits the reality of a universal, community, 
or genus (jati) which inheres in an individual like the Vai^§ika. 
The Buddhist denies its reality on the following grounds : A 
genus cannot be known by indeterminate perception due to the 
intercourse of a sense-organ with an object, which apprehends 
one specific individual only unrelated to other individuals past 
and present. Nor can it be known by determinate perception 
which immediately succeeds it, and apprehends one specific 
individual qualified by determinations (vikalpa) which are unreal 
mental concepts. Nor can it be known by inference and testi- 
mony, because they also involve determinations, and cannot 
apprehend reality. Further, there is no genus different from 
-an individual, because it is not perceived as different from it, 
-or as occup3dng space different from its space. But the Nyaya 
may argue that a genus is not perceived as different from an 
individual, because it subsists in it. The Buddhist contends 
that a genus cannot subsist in an individual. If it subsists 
entirely in it, it cannot subsist in any other individual. If it 
subsists in part in it, it is not a universal, because it is said to 
subsist entirely in each individual. Further, it is partless, and 
so cannot exist in parts in many individuals. If it subsists 
entirely in one individual, it cannot subsist in any other 
individual without being generated again. But such an entity 
is never perceived. A genus is said to inhere in an individual. 
But inherence is unintelligible. It is said to be a relation 
between two inseparable entities, which is the cause of the know- 
ledge ‘this subsists in that*. But such relation is not possible. 
Two entities which have separate existence can be related to 
each other. But inseparable existence is unity or identity which 
does not admit of any relation. There can be no relation 
between substance and quality, which are not distinct from 
each other, and not perceived apart from each other. Separable 
existence (yutasiddhi) of entities is their production as different 
entities or being perceived as different entities. Inseparable 
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existence is production as one entity or being perceived a$ one 
entity. It does not admit of any relation. Hence a genus 
cannot subsist in an individual. 

Some Srotriyas admit rupa-rupi-relation between a genus 
and an individual. The Buddhist refutes this view. Rupa is 
either colour, or form, or nature. It cannot be colour, because 
colourless substances such as air, manas etc., qualities and 
actions are said to have communities. Nor can it be form, 
because formless quahties are said to have communities. Nor 
can it be nature, for then a genus would be non-different from 
an individual. An entity is not perceived as different from its 
nature. Further, rupa or a genus is either a reality, or a pro- 
perty of reality, or another reality. It is not perceived as a 
reality different from an individual. It is not perceived as a 
property of a reahty distinct from an individual. It is not per- 
ceived as another reality. If it is not distinct from an 
individual, there can be no relation between them. The Srotriyas 
cannot explain the nature of rupa-rupi-relation as distinct from 
conjunction and inherence. So it is a non-entity. Further, U 
genus subsists in all individuals or in all proper individuals. 
In the first alternative, the genus of cow would exist in a horse, 
and the genus of horse wotild exist in a cow, and thus there 
would be a confusion of different kinds of individuals. The 
genus of cow may be said to be manifested by individual cows, 
though it exists in all individuals, so that there is no such 
confusion. But this is not jKJSsible. The genus of cow Is part- 
less, and so will be perceived in all individuals, though it is 
manifested by certain individuals. An individual may manifest 
the genus of cow like a lamp ; but this does not prove that it 
exists in that individual. If it is perceived in aH individuals, 
it must exist in them. But the genus of cow is not perceived 
in all individuals, and so it does not exist in them. In the 
second alternative, a cow cannot be perceived as a cow when 
it is born, since the genus of cow did not exist in it before, 
nor does it come from another cow, because it is devoid of 
motion. It does not exist in parts in individual cows, sinc^ 
it is partless. Hence a genus cannot exist in its proper indivi- 
duals.®*^^ 

pp. 297-300. SBNT., pp. 94-102. 
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Jayanta Bhat^a refutes the Buddhist criticism of the Nyaya 
view. A genus is apprehended by indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception both. If an individual is perceived by 
indeterminate perception as different from other individuals, it 
may as well be perceived as similar to other individuals. Both 
community and individuality are perceived by indeterminate 
perception, but not as related to each other or to the individual. 
They are so perceived by determinate perception. If individual- 
ity only is perceived by indeterminate perception, commumty 
cannot suddenly become an object of determinate perception. 
A genus is not a mere name or a mental concept (vikalpa), 
because an inhabitant of the Deccan can perceive the common 
quality of many camels without knowing their name. So a 
genus is not a mere name. We can perceive the common as 
well as distinctive characters of many new objects without know- 
ing their names. When we perceive a similar object in future, 
we recognize it as of the same kind. Recognition apprehends 
a common character of a present object perceived and a similar 
object perceived in the past. It apprehends community. 
Determinations (vikalpa) involved in determinate perception are 
not merely mental concepts but ontological realities. In fact, 
both community and individuality of an individual are per- 
ceived by indeterminate perception and determinate perception. 
They are indistinctly perceived by the former and distinctly 
perceived by the latter. An object devoid of community and 
individuality cannot be perceived by indeterminate perception. 
If community cannot be perceived by it, because it is common 
to many individuals, then individuality also cannot be perceived 
by it, because it is distinct from other individuals. It cannot 
be argued that commtmity and individuality cannot be perceived 
in the same object because they are contradictory to each other, 
since there is no contradiction between them. Hence commu- 
nity is real. 

A genus exists in individuals as distinct from them, and 
is perceived as such. It is not perceived as occupying a space 
different from that of an individual, not because it is non- 
existent or non-different from it, but because it subsists in it. 
A genus exists in its entirety in an individual, and yet it is 
perceived in another individual also. It is partless, and cannot 
exist in parts in many individuals. It subsists entirely in each 
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individual. Subsistence (vrtti) is inherence. Inherence is the 
relation between two entities which have inseparable existence. 
A genus is distinct from an individual, because it is perceived 
as distinct from it by valid, uncontradicted and undoubted per- 
ception. But it does not exist in a separate space. As soon as 
an individual is bom, it is related to a genus. It cannot exist 
without being related to it. 

A genus exists in all individuals, but it is not perceived 
everj^here. It is perceived in certain individuals which mani- 
fest it. When a cow is brought here, the genus of cow is per- 
ceived in it, which is manifested by it in the space where it is 
perceived. It is not perceived in any other space. A genus 
exists in all proper individuals. When a cow is bom, it is 
perceived as a cow. As soon as it is bom, it is related to the 
genus of cow, which did not exist in it before, and does not 
come from any other cow. But a cow is produced by its cause 
as related to the genus of cow. This is the Law of Nature 
(vastusvabhava). A genus is undeniable like an individual, 
because it is distinctly perceived. If it is not real, there can be 
no distinct perception of it.^°^ Jayanta refutes apohavada like 
Sridhara. 

The Nyaya maintains that a substance is distinct from its 
qualities. Udayana refutes the Buddhist doctrine that a sub- 
stance is a mere collection of qualities. We perceive the same 
object through the visual organ and the tactual organ. I touch 
what I saw. I see what I touched. This proves that a substance 
is different from its qualities. We recognize the same object as 
endued with qualities perceived through the different sense- 
organs. But the Buddhist does not admit it. So Udayana asks 
whether recognition apprehends either (1) one quality, viz., 
colour or touch, or (2) an aggregate of the two qualities, or 
(3) an object in addition to them, or (4) a form of cognition 
without an external object, or (5) an unreal object. (1) The first 
alternative is not tenable. Colour is not touch, since it is not 
perceived by the tactual organ. If it could be perceived through 
this sense-organ, blue colour could be perceived by a blind 
person through it. The Buddhist may argue that the same object 
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{e.g., colour) is perceived by the visual organ as colour, and by 
the tactual organ as touch. Udayana contends that this is not 
possible. Two conflicting qualities cannot exist in the same 
locus. If one quality only exists, there is nothing to determine 
whether colour or touch exists. This will lead to the possi- 
bility that the object is devoid of colour and touch both. If two 
conflicting qualities exist together, their substrates also must 
be different. If still they are non-different from each other, 
then there is nothing to determine difference and non- 
difference/®^ (2) The second alternative is not possible. The 
aggregate of colour and touch is either due to (i) their existing 
in the same space, (ii) or at the same time, or (iii) their producing 
the same effect, or (iv) their being produced by the same cause, 
(i) The Buddhist maintains that colour and touch have different 
material causes, and so cannot exist in the same space. If they 
have the same material cause, it is nothing but a substance. 
The Buddhist may argue that colour and touch called a jar 
exist in the same space because they exist on the same ground, 
which is their locus, so that a colour called a jar exists on 
another colour called the ground, because they are perceived by 
the visual organ, and a touch called a jar exists on another 
touch called the ground, because they are perceived by the 
tactual organ, Udayana contends that colour and touch both 
are not perceived to exist on colour called the ground by the 
visual organ or the tactual organ. The Buddhist may argue 
that the aggregate of colour and touch called a jar is perceived 
to exist on the aggregate of colour and touch called the ground. 
Udayana contends that this involves mutual dependence and 
infinite regress. Recognition of an aggregate of colour and 
touch depends on their existence in the same locus, and recogni- 
tion of their existing in the same locus depends on recognition 
of them as an aggregate. This argument involves mutual 
dependence. Further, the aggregate of colour and touch called 
the ground also would depend on their existing in the same 
locus, and so on to infinity. This argument involves infinite 
regress.®®® (ii) ]^or do colour and touch exist at the same time, 
because there is no proof for it. They are not perceived by the 
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same sense-organ at the same time. They are perceived by 
different sense-organs at different moments. If they form an 
aggregate because they exist at the same time, then an elephant 
and a camel existing at the same time will form an aggregate. 
The Bnddhist may argue that colour and touch form an aggre- 
gate, because their difference is not perceived. Udayana con- 
tends that they are always perceived as different from each other. 
So non-perception of their difference is not the cause of their 
forming an aggregate, (iii) Nor do they produce the same 
effect, because colour or touch is not perceived to have the same 
effect. Colour and touch both may be said to perform the 
function of carrying water. But the Buddhist regards water 
as an aggregate of colour, touch and the like. Neither colour 
nor touch can carry water. Nor can their aggregate carry 
water, since they do not exist at the same moment and form an 
aggregate, (iv) Nor do they form an aggregate because they 
are produced by the same cause. Colour, touch and the like 
are produced by different causes. If they are produced without 
any cause and form an aggregate, objects existing at different 
times and in different places will form an aggregate. (3) The 
third alternative is valid. The Nyaya admits that recognition 
apprehends a substance in addition to its qualities, colour and 
touch. (4) The fourth alternative is not right. Recognition 
apprehends a mere form of cognition without depending on an 
object, eilher because all objects are mere ideas as subjective 
idealism (vijnanavada) maintains, or because it apprehends an 
unreal illusory object like the double moon. In the first alter- 
native, colour and touch also are mere ideas, and not objective 
qualities. The second alternative is not right, because the 
object of recognition (e.g., a jar) is actually attained and pro- 
duces successful action. A stable substance only can produce 
an effect successively or simultaneously. (5) The fifth alter- 
native also is not right. Recognition does not apprehend an 
unreal illusory object, for then colour and other qualities also 
will be illusory. The Buddhist argues that a substance is 
noil-different from its qualities because they are always per- 
ceived together (sahopalambhaniyama). Udayana refutes it. 
There is no rule of invariable simultaneous perception of a sub- 
stance and its qualities. A conchshell is perceived without 
whiteness by a jaundiced person who perceives it as yellow. 
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The Buddhist may argue that a conchshell is not perceived, 
but that a semblance of it is perceived like illusory hair due to 
a disease of the eye. This argument is wrong. Illusory hair is 
not real, because it cannot be touched, and serve any useful 
purpose. But a conchshell can be touched and blown by a 
jaundiced person, and hence it is real. The Buddhist argues 
that whiteness pervades conchshells, so that if whiteness is not 
perceived, a conchshell does not exist. Udayana asks what are 
the entities which are related to each other as pervader and 
pervaded. They are either whiteness and conchshell or percep- 
tion of whiteness and perception of conchshell. The relation of 
pervasion between whiteness and conchshell is not denied. But 
if whiteness is not perceived, it cannot be said that a conch- 
shell does not exist or is not perceived. If whiteness does not 
exist, a conchshell does not exist. But here whiteness is not 
perceived, but a conchshell is perceived. So pervasion (vyapti) 
between perception of whiteness and perception of a conchshell 
is violated here. A yellow conchshell cannot be said to be pro- 
duced here, because it is perceived as white by other persons 
of normal vision. The Buddhist may argue that a substance is 
non-different from its qualities, because qualities are perceived 
with a substance only, though a substance is not perceived with 
qualities. This argument is wrong. The non-bright colour of 
a jar is always perceived with the bright colour of light, but 
the fonner is different from the latter. The Buddhist may 
argue that the former is different from the latter, because they 
exist in different places, but that a substance is non-different 
from its qualities because they exist in the same space. But 
whiteness and a conchshell exist in different spaces. Whiteness 
exists in the space of a conchshell. But a conchshell exists in 
the space of its own parts. So it is different from its whiteness. 
Further, if a substance is non-different from its qualities, why 
are a few qualities of a tree perceived from near and many 
qualities of it perceived from afar, though it has not a two- 
fold nature? It is recognized as the same substance existing in 
the same space even by persons near it. So a substance is 
different from its qualities. 
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10. The Nydya criticism of the Advaita Vedanta doctrine of 
Non-difference, and the doctrines of Eternity, Non-eternity, 
and Diversity of all things. 

The Advaita Vedanta regards Brahman, Atman, or one, 
undifferentiated, pure, self-luminous, eternally liberated Self as 
the only reality, and the multiform world-appearance and plural- 
ity of individual selves (jiva) as phenomenal appearances. 
Brahman assumes the appearance of an individual self, when it 
is limited by avidya, which is the cause of bondage. Avidya is 
a fragment of cosmic nescience (maya) which produces a false 
world-appearance ; it produces the mind-body-complex, binds 
a jiva to samsara, and gives it the knowledge of difference. It 
may be argued that if avidya is distinct from Brahman, it is a 
reality independent of Brahman, which undermines monism ; 
and that if it is non-distinct from Brahman, then it is nothing 
but Brahman, and cannot be annulled. The Advaita Vedanta 
replies that avidya is non-apprehension of reality, which cannot 
be a positive existent. The Nyaya contends that there is no 
abode of avidya, which is non-apprehension of reality. Brahman 
cannot be its abode, since it is eternal, self-luminous conscious- 
ness. There is no other reality which can be its abode. The 
jiva is not an ontological reality, and so cannot be its abode. 
But false knowledge or non-apprehension of reality (avidya) 
cannot exist without an abode. The Advaita Vedanta replies 
that an individual self is the abode of avidya, which does not 
reside in Brahman. But an individual self, the Nyaya argues, 
is not different from Brahman, which must, therefore, be its 
abode. The jivas, the Advaitist arguest, are limitations of 
Brahman due to the limiting adjuncts (upadhi) of avidya, 
experience its impurities in the shape of joys and sorrows, and 
are merged in Brahman, when their avidya is destroyed, even 
as ether enclosed in a jar is a limitation of one ubiquitous ether, 
and is merged in it, when its limiting adjunct, the jar, is 
destroyed. Avidya veils the nature of Brahman, and makes it 
appear as a limited jiva, which realizes its identity with 
Brahman when avidya is destroyed. Higher avidya is the means 
of destroying lower avidya and itself, even as a stronger poison 
is the means of destroying weaker poison and itself. I^istening 
to the scriptures, reflection and meditation, which are higher 
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avidya, being repeatedly practised, destroy lower avidya and 
themselves. Higher avidya destroys lower avidya, and serves 
as a means of acquiring the knowledge of Brahman (vidya). As 
an illusory snake produces the knowledge of a real rope, so 
avidya can be a means of the knowledge of Brahman.^®® 

Jayanta Bhatta criticizes the Advaitist concept of avidya. 
Samkara regards avidya as different from existence and non- 
existence and so indescribable. But avidya, which is begin- 
ningless, which can veil the nature of Brahman, and which can 
be annulled, cannot be non-existent. Trees which exist can be 
felled. But horns of hares, which do not exist, cannot be 
destroyed. Avidya which is destroyed must be existent, though 
it is not eternal. An existent but non-etemal entity can be 
destroyed. So avidyH is existent but non-etemal and destmctible. 
It is not mere non-apprehension of reality, because doubt and 
illusion, which are non-apprehension of reality, are positive in 
their nature. Avidya is positive false knowledge. Prior non- 
existence of apprehension also is not non-existent, because nega- 
tion has an ontological reality. Hence avidya is not entirely 
non-existent.^^® If it is not non-existent, it must be existent. 
Something different from existence and non-existence is incon- 
ceivable. If avidya is existent, monism is undermined. If 
avidya is non-existent, it cannot limit Brahman. Ether is limited 
by a jar which exists. So the analogy is false. There are no 
jivas, since there are no limiting adjrmcts. There is mutual 
dependence of avidya and jivas upon each other. There is no 
beginningless series of avidya and jivas like a beginningless 
series of seeds and sprouts, because this implies that avidya is 
existent and destroyed by counteracting conditions. If avidyd 
is non-existent, it cannot be a means of attaining knowledge 
of Brahman (vidya). A non-existent entity, like a sky-flowar, 
can never be a means of realizing an end. Avidya can neither 
be a limiting adjunct nor a reflecting medium of Brahman, 
because it is said to be non-existent. So bondage and liberation 
of pvas are not possible, because they can neither be associated 
with avidya nor dissociated from it. The Advaita Vedanta can- 
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not adequately account for plurality of jivas and multiplicity 
of objects. If avidya is existent, monism is wrong. If it is non- 
existent, all practical life collapses, since it presupposes the 
existence of plurality of individual souls and external objects. 
Further, if there is a real means of valid knowledge which 
establishes monism, then it is an entity distinct from Brahman, 
which undermines monism. If there is no means of valid know- 
ledge to prove it, then monism is not tenable. What is not 
proved by any means of valid knowledge is non-existent. Hence 
the Advaita Vedanta doctrine of avidya is not valid. 

Jayanta criticizes the Advaita doctrine of non-diflference 
(abheda). He asks whether non-difference is admitted because 
difference is contradicted by valid knowledge, or whether it is 
admitted because non-difference is established by valid know- 
ledge. Both alternatives are wrong. Perception, inference and 
testimony apprehend difference only. According to Saihkara, 
perception apprehends non-difference or Being, which is common 
to all objects. According to the Buddhist, on the other hand, 
perception apprehends specific individuals (svalak§ana) which 
exclude other individuals, and it does not apprehend non- 
difference which depends on other individuals. Both views are 
one-sided. According to the Nyaya, perception apprehends both 
non-difference and difference, — community and individuality.^^® 
The five fingers are perceived as different from one another, and 
yet having community in nature. Inclusion (anuvrtti) and 
exclusion (vyavrtti) both depend upon the relation of one object 
to other objects. Perception apprehends an object as blue as 
distinguished from yellow and other colours. It apprehends 
objects with distinctive characters, and so it cannot be said to 
apprehend non-difference only. Inference also apprehends 
difference, because it apprehends a particular object on the 
ground of invariable concomitance between the probans and 
the probandum, which are different from each other. So infer- 
ence does not apprehend non-difference. Verbal cognition also 
apprehends difference. A sentence apprehends an aggregate 
of meanings interrelated to one another. Therefore, difference 
is not contradicted by valid knowledge. Nor is there any means 
of valid knowledge which apprehends non-difference. The 
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Vedic testimony does not disprove non-difference. The monistic 
texts like ‘The reSility is one without a second^ ‘There is no 
plurality in the world’ and the like are simply praises of one 
God. They do not disprove difference or plurality. 

The Nyaya criticizes the doctrine that all things are eternal. 
Some regard all physical things as eternal, because their con- 
stituent elements are eternal. This view ascribed to the Samkhya 
by Vacaspati and Visvanatha is criticized by Gautama and 
Vatsyayana. Prakrti composed of sattva, rajas and tamas is 
eternal, while its modifications are non-etemal. All physical 
things are not eternal, because causes of their production and 
destruction are perceived. The conjunction of the two halves 
of a jar is the cause of its production. Striking it with a club 
is the cause of its destruction. So the jar is not eternal. It may 
be urged that the eternal atoms constituting a physical thing are 
not destroyed, so that production and destruction are illusory. 
This view is wrong. Firstly, a cause and its effect with similar 
qualities are perceived, which are not eternal. Production and 
destruction are real, and not illusory. Things are produced at 
particular times, persist for a certain duration, and then des- 
troyed. If they are said to be manifested, their manifestation 
is non-eternal. Secondly, a person makes efforts to produce a 
thing that will give him pleasure, and destroy a thing that will 
give him pain. Human efforts depend upon the reality of pro- 
duction and destruction. Thirdly, a composite whole (avayavin) 
is different from its component parts, and produced by their 
combination, and destroyed by their disjunction. Fourthly, 
sound, motion, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and 
voHtion are neither material elements nor possess their charac- 
teristics. They are not eternal. Hence all things are not 
etemal.^^^ 

The Yoga maintains that a substance (dharmin) is both 
different and non-different from its modifications (dharma). A 
substance undergoes change of qualitj^ (dharmaparinama), 
change of mark (lak§anaparintoa) and change of state (avastha- 
parinama). Clay is modified into a jar. This modification is 
change of quality. The quality of a jar passes from a potential 
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condition to an actual condition. This modification is a change 
of mark. The new jar becomes old in course of time. This 
modification is a change of state. These three kinds of modi- 
fications are partly different and partly non-different from the 
substance. They are eternal, because they are non-different 
from the substance. They are non-etemal or produced and 
destroyed, because they are different from it. They exist in 
their substance in a latent condition before their production, 
and in a sublatent condition after their destruction. So all things 
are eternal. 

Vatsyayana refutes this view. If produced and destroyed 
things are alike existent, there is no distinction between pro- 
duction and destruction of things, because they are devoid of 
distinctive characters, and the distinction of the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future vanishes. If all things are alike existent 
either as latent, or actual, or sublatent, then they exist at the 
present time only. But production is coming into existence of 
a non-existent thing or transition from the past non-existence 
to the present existence. Destruction is cessation of an existent 
thing or transition from the present existence to the future non- 
existence. Production and destruction are real. Hence all things 
are not eternal.’^® 

Some maintain that all things are non-etemal, because they 
are produced and destroyed. An entity, which exists for some 
time, is non-etemal. What has the property of being produced 
is not non-produced, and has no existence before its production. 
What has the property of being destroyed is not non-destroyed, 
and has no existence after destruction. So what is produced and 
destroyed is non-etemal. All comi>osite physical things and 
immaterial entities like cognitions are produced and destroyed, 
and so non-etemal. It cannot be asserted, Gautama urges, that 
'all things’ are non-eternal, because the doctrine that ‘all things 
are non-eternaP is eternal. If the doctrine, Vatsyayana argues, 
of non-eteraality of all things is non-eternal, then all things 
are eternal. It may be argued that non-eternality of all things 
also is non-eternal, even as fire burns and then destroys itself. 
Non-eternality of all things destroys them and then destroys 
itself. Hence all things are non-etemal. But certain things, 
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Vatsyayana contends, are produced and destroyed, and certain 
other things are neither produced nor destroyed. The former 
are non-etemal, whereas the latter are eternal. Atoms, ether, 
time, space, selves, manas, community, particularity and in- 
herence are neither produced nor destroyed. Their production 
or destruction is not known by any means of valid knowledge. 
They are eternal. Hence all things are not non-eternal.®^^ 

The Nyaya criticizes the Buddhist doctrine that all things 
are diverse (sarvam prthak). The Vaibha§ikas and Sautrantikas 
regard all things as diverse, since a so-called substance is an 
aggregate of qualities, and there is no composite whole distinct 
from its component parts. All things are conglomerations of 
their component parts and qualities, which are distinct from one 
another. A jar is a mere collection of odour, taste, colour and 
touch, and an aggregate of a bottom, sides and a neck. It is not 
distinct from them. There is no single entity called a jar. The 
Nyaya arguments for the existence of a substance as distinct 
from its qualities, and of a whole as distinct from its parts have 
already been given. A single entity is produced by many 
parts and qualities. A jar is not an aggregate of its parts and 
qualities. It is perceived as a single entity. Its constituent 
atoms are too minute to be perceived. The Buddhist realist 
denies the existence of a single entity because every entity is a 
mere aggregate. But if there is no single entity, there can be 
no aggregate, because it is a mere collection of several single 
entities, which are not aggregates. So the Buddhist argument 
involves self-contradiction. This is Vatsyay ana’s criticism. 
Uddyotakara offers the following arguments for the existence of 
single entities. Firstly, the word 'jar’ denotes a single entity. 
One who says 'Bring a jar’ means by 'jar’ a single thing. One 
who hears it also brings a single jar. Thus a word used in 
singular number denotes a single thing. Secondly, the word 
'jar’ denotes a substance directly, and indicates its parts and 
qualities by implication. Thirdly, if every, entity were a mere 
aggregate of component parts, then an atom also would be an 
aggregate of minuter parts, and all things would be infinitely 
divisible, and there would be no difference in magnitudes of 
physical things. But this is absurd ! Atoms are indivisible, 
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minutest, single entities. A small physical thing is composed 
of a small number of atoms. A large physical thing is com- 
posed of a large number of atoms. The Buddhist realist may 
argue that every entity is really diverse, being an aggregate 
of parts, but that its singleness is imaginary. Its manifoldness 
is real, while its singleness is imaginary. But singleness, 
Vacaspati argues, is never known to be real according to the 
Buddhist, and so cannot be known to be illusory. The Buddhist 
realist must admit that atoms are single indivisible entities, 
which constitute physical things of different magnitudes. Hence 
all entities are not diverse.^^® 

11. The Nydya criticism of the Buddhist doctrines of 
Momentariness, Vijndnavdda and Sunyavdda, 

According to the Buddhist realists, all things are momen- 
tary (k§anika) ; there is an apparent identity in a thing, which 
is a rapid succession of momentary individuals, which are pro- 
duced and destroyed. It exists for one moment, which is the 
minutest point of time. Just as a body constantly increases and 
decreases owing to digestion of food and its absence, and has 
an apparent identity, so a thing is a series of constantly pro- 
duced and destroyed individuals, (1) There is no proof, Vatsya- 
yana argues, for constant growth and decay of all things, which 
are neither perceived nor inferred. A series of momentary 
individuals, which are produced and destroyed, may be said 
to be inferred from growth and decay of a body. But in a stone 
and a crystal growth and decay are not perceived from which 
series of momentary individuals, which are produced and 
destroyed, may be inferred. So they are not series of momen- 
tary individuals. (2) Further, when a thing is produced, the 
cause of its production is perceived ; and when a thing is des- 
troyed, the cause of its destruction is perceived. Increase of 
component parts is perceived to be the cause of production of 
an ant-hill. Disjunction of component parts is perceived to be 
the cause of destruction a jar. But the cause of production and 
the cause of destruction of the momentary individuals in a thing 
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are not perceived, and consequently cannot be admitted. (3) Just 
as the cause of destruction of milk, the Buddhist argues, and 
the cause of production of curd are not perceived, but admitted 
to exist, so destruction and production of momentary individuals 
in a thing must be admitted in a crystal, though they are not 
perceived. The cause of destruction of milk, Vatsyayana con- 
tends, is inferred from its destruction, and the cause of pro- 
duction of curd is inferred from its production, which are not 
unknown. But in a crystal the causes of destruction of one 
individual and production of another individual are not known. 
So it is not a series of momentary individuals, which are pro- 
duced and destroyed, but which appear to be identical.®^* 

Uddyotakara refutes the doctrine of momentariness thus. 
Firstly, an effect inheres in its material cause ; there is a rela- 
tion of a substrate (adhara) and a content (adheya) between 
them. But if they are momentary, a material cause cannot be 
the substrate of its effect. If the cause is destroyed at one 
moment and the effect is produced at the next moment, the 
latter cannot inhere in the former. A material cause exists 
before its effect and at the time when the effect is produced, 
and so cannot be momentary. Secondly, if a thing is momen- 
tary because it is destroyed as soon as it is produced, then what 
is the cause of its destruction? The cause of production of a 
thing and the cause of its destruction cannot exist at the same 
moment. Therefore it cannot be destroyed as soon as it is 
produced. If the destruction of a thing is not due to any cause, 
then the Buddhist should be asked the following questions : 
(1) Is there no destruction, because there is no cause of destruc- 
tion ? (2) Or is destruction eternal, because there is no cause of 
destruction? According to the Buddhist realist, things without 
causes are either eternal or non-existent. But, according to the 
Nyaya, things without causes are eternal. If destruction of a 
thing is eternal because it is uncaused, then there can be no 
production of it. If there is production of it, then production 
and destruction, or existence and non-existence, would coexist 
at the same moment, which is self-contradictory. If, on the 
other hand, destruction is non-existent because it is tmcaused, 
then there is no destruction of anything, and so all things are 
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eternal. If destruction is without a cause because it is destroyed, 
then the notion that destruction is destroyed cannot be derived. 
If it is derived from the fact that destroyed things are not pro- 
duced again, then does the Buddhist think that if destruction 
of a thing were destroyed, then the destroyed thing would be 
produced again? This is not right, for the production of a 
thing is not the destruction of its destruction. If it were so, 
then destruction of destruction of a thing would mean repro- 
duction of it. But, in fact, production of a thing is due to a 
cause. Whenever there is a cause there is production of it. 
Further, destruction w^hich has a cause is not destroyed, because 
it is a negation (abhava). Only positive entities (bhava) which 
have causes are destroyed. There is no such restriction in the 
case of negative entities. Prior negation has no cause, and yet 
it is destroyed when a thing is produced. Posterior negation 
which has a cause is not destroyed. If the destruction of a thing 
is due to a cause, then, the Buddhist argues, the cause which 
produces a thing will be its destroyer. The same contact with 
fire which produces colours due to heating also destroys them. 
This argument is wrong. The Buddhist misunderstands the 
doctrine of the Vai^ika, who maintains that the contact with 
fire, which destroys colours due to heating, is different from the 
contact with fire, which produces them. So what is the cause 
of production of a thing is not the Cause of its destruction. If 
the Buddhist means that what is of the same nature as the cause 
of production of a thing cannot be the cause of its destruction, 
then it is not right, for contact with water produces a sprout 
and a similar contact with water destroys it. Thirdly, if momen- 
tariness of things is proved by the fact that they are destroyed, 
then the Nyaya admits it. If it is proved by the fact that they 
are quickly destroyed, then the qualification is without any 
significance, because the Buddhist does not admit anything, 
which is not quickly destroyed. If it is proved by the fact that 
they are produced and destroyed, then the Nyaya admits it. 
If the phrase ‘produced and destroyed' means that they are 
produced and destroyed at the same moment, then there would 
be destruction of a thing which is not already produced, just 
as there would be production of a thing which is not already 
produced. But this is absurd ! If the phrase means that a thing, 
being produced, is destroyed, then destruction must be due to 
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a cause like production which occurs at a particular time. The 
view that destruction is without a cause has already been refuted. 
Fourthly, the word ‘k§ajaika’ may mean ‘that which has des- 
truction (k§aya)\ This is not right, because what has destruc- 
tion and destruction exist at different times. A thing which is 
destroyed ceases to exist, and cannot possess destruction, 
because they exist at different moments. The possessor and the 
possessed must exist at the same time. A thing cannot have a 
possessive relation with its destruction. So what has destruction 
(k§aya) cannot be momentary (k§amka). Nor can ‘k§anika^ 
mean what exists for a moment (kjsana), because the Buddhist 
regards time as a mere name (samjnamatra), a hypothetical 
entity devoid of real existence. What is a mere name cannot 
be the qualification of a real entity. Hence momentariness of 
all things is not tenable.^®® 

Productivity, V^aspati argues, is not the nature (svabhava) 
of a thing, but its property (dharma). A property differs from 
the thing which has a property. Producedness is not a reason 
for momentariness. If it were so, then destruction due to a 
cause also would be a reason for it. Production and destruction 
are not identical with each other. Bxistence also is not a reason 
for momentariness. It is not pervaded by succession and simul- 
taneity, because stable things also can produce effects successively 
or simultaneously. A stable cause, e,g,, a seed, aided by the 
auxiliary causes, c.g., soil, water, air, light etc., produces a 
sprout at the last moment. The principal cause depends upon 
the auxiliary causes which coexist with it to be able to produce 
a sprout. They also depend upon the principal cause which 
coexists with it to render an aid to it and enable it to produce 
a sprout. If they are momentary, they cannot render an aid 
to it. They are causes, and an aid or additament is an effect ; 
cause and effect cannot be simultaneous, because then the 
right horn and the left horn of a calf springing up simultane- 
ously will be causally related to each other. So the principal 
cause and the auxiliary causes must be stable in order to pro- 
duce an effect. 

Jayanta refutes the doctrine of momentariness. A 
momentary thing cannot produce a thing successively or 
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simultaneously. It exists for one moment, and so can- 
not have succession. Cause and effect cannot be simultane- 
ous. If a momentary thing produces an effect successively, 
then its different successive effects are due to its different 
natures, because it cannot produc them by virtue of its identi- 
cal nature. If it has different natures, it is non-existent. If 
it produces successive effects by virtue of its different natures, 
it ceases to be momentary. Further, if a thing is monmtary, 
then either one cause produces one effect, or many causes 
produce one effect, or one cause produces many effects, or many 
causes produce many effects. One cause does not produce one 
effect. A fire produces burning, smoke, ashes and modification 
of fuel. One momentary cause cannot produce one effect simul- 
taneously or successively. Many causes with multiform natures 
cannot produce one effect, because diversity of causes must 
produce diversity of effects. If many causes produce one effect, 
then the effect is a single comi>osite whole produced by many 
parts, which is not admitted by the Buddhist, who maintains 
that aggregates of atoms produce aggregates of atoms. If a 
single effect is produced by many causes, then it does not 
depend upon them and becomes imcaused. One cause cannot 
produce many effects, because then it would have multiform 
natures. If it is one despite its multiform natures, then a thing 
existing at different moments also should be admitted to be 
one. If many causes produce many effects, then a preceding 
uniform aggregate of many causes produces a succeeding siTnilftr 
aggregate of many effects, and a preceding multiform aggregate 
of many causes produces a succeeding dissimilar aggregate of 
many effects. An aggregate is not different from its m^ibers, 
because it is never perceived to be different from them. If a 
preceding aggregate produces a succeeding aggregate, then one 
member of the cause produces one member of the effect. But 
one cause does not produce one effect. Many causes jointly 
produce many effects in succession, and so cease to be momen- 
tary. If they produce many effects simultaneously, then all 
causes will produce all effects. If a cause produces an effect 
without an activity, then any cause will produce any effect. 
If a cause produces an effect by its activity, then it continues 
to exist at the moment when it is produced, and ceases to be 
momentary. Further, mere succession does not prove causal 
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relation, because two entities not related to each other as cause 
and effect are in succession, A past, present or future momen- 
tary entity cannot exercise activity (vyapara) to produce an 
effect. Existence is not pervaded by momentariness. An entity 
which comes into existence and exercises causal activity can 
produce an effect. So it must exist for two or three moments, 
and cannot be momentary. A cause produces an effect neither 
successively nor simultaneously. Whenever the assemblage of 
the material cause with auxiliary causes, the non-inherent cause 
and the efficient cause comes into being, it produces an effect. 
Only stable causes can produce effects.®^^ 

Udayana offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
momentariness. The Buddhist argues that whatever is existent 
is momentary. But invariable concomitance between them can- 
not be proved. The Buddhist argues that a cause is found to 
be able to produce an effect at one time and unable to produce 
it at another time. Causal efficiency (samarthya) and causal 
inefficiency (asamarthya) are contradictoiry qualities, and can- 
not exist in the same thing. So their substrates must be diffe- 
rent. Therefore, a cause must be a series of momentary entities. 
But causal efficiency and causal inefficiency, Udayana urges, 
are not contradictory qualities, which exist in the same cause 
at different times, and prove its different conditions, but not its 
momentariness. Causal efficiency is neither production of an 
effect (karana) nor capacity (yogyata) for producing it. A seed 
in a granary does not produce an effect. There is no relation 
of pervader and pervaded between causal efficiency and pro- 
duction. If causal efficiency were the pervader of production, 
then a cause with causal efficiency would not produce an effect. 
If production were the pervader of causal efficiency, a cause 
devoid of causal efficiency would produce an effect. Capacity 
of a cause is either capacity of the aggregate of the auxihary 
causes (sahakariyogyata) or capacity of the cause itself 
(svarupayogyaffi) . The Nyaya admits that a stable principal 
cause aided by the aggregate of stable auxiliary causes produces 
an effect. But the Buddhist does not admit it. So capacity of 
the aggregate of auxihary causes is not a vahd reason for 
momentariness. Capacity of the cause itself is either its generic 
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character whose presence produces an effect and whose absence 
does not produce it, or its subordinate genus in the form of 
incipient tendency to produce an effect, or its failure to produce 
an effect owing to the absence of the aggregate of auxiliary 
causes. It is not its generic character, since the generic 
character of seed is present in a seed in a granary, but it does 
not produce a sprout. The so-called incipient causal activity 
(kurvadrupavattva) admitted by the Buddhist is neither appre- 
hended by indeterminate perception nor by determinate per- 
ception, nor inferred owing to the absence of a reason. If the 
cause by nature produces an effect immediately, then a seed in 
a granary will produce a sprout. If it by nature produces 
an effect after some delay, it will not produce an effect even 
in the presence of auxiliary causes. There is no proof for the 
existence of incipient causal activity. Production of an effect 
does not prove that a cause produces it by virtue of its incipient 
causal activity. The capacity of the cause itself (svarupa- 
yogyata) is not its failure to produce an effect owing to the 
absence of auxiliary causes, because it involves self-contradic- 
tion. What does not produce an effect in the absence of 
auxiliary causes, and produces it in their presence is not momen- 
tary. A cause does not by nature produce an effect immediately. 
Existence, the Buddhist argues, consists in producing an effect, 
which is either producing it with delay or producing it without 
delay. If its nature is producing an effect with delay, it will 
not produce it even in the presence of auxiliary causes. If its 
nature is producing an effect without delay, it will produce 
it immediately after coming into existence without auxiliary 
causes. But what is the meaning of absence of delay in pro- 
ducing an effect? It is either production of an effect imme- 
diately after being produced or production of it after being 
aided by auxiliary causes. What is the meaning of delay in pro- 
ducing an effect? It is either non-production of an effect until 
auxihary causes co-operate with the cause or non-production of 
an effect at all times. The first and fourth alternatives, Udayana 
argues, are invalid, because there is no valid proof for them. 
The second and third alternatives are valid, because they are 
proved by perception. A seed does not produce a sprout in the 
absence of auxiliary causes, but it produces a sprout when 
they co-operate with it. There is no contradiction between 
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non-production of an effect in the absence of auxiliary causes and 
production of it in their presence, which exist in a stable cause 
at different times/^® Hence the Buddhist doctrine of momen- 
tariness is not tenable. 

Uddyotakara adduces the following arguments for stability 
of things. Firstly, there is a relation of substrate and content 
between a material cause and its effect. So the cause must 
continue to exist till its effect is produced. Secondly, we per- 
ceive the same object continuously for a long duration through 
many successive cognitions. Continued perception of it proves 
its continued identity. Thirdly, what is perceived by one self 
can be remembered by the same self. Recollection presupposes 
permanence and identity of an individual self. Fourthly, the 
perceptions of colour, smell, taste and touch of the same object 
due to its action on the different sense-organs are synthesized 
into a unity by the same self. Fifthly, recognition of the same 
object at present, which was perceived in the past proves the 
continued identity of the object and the identity of the self. 
If the object were a mere series of momentary individuals, and 
if the self were a mere series of momentary ideas, recognition 
would not be possible.^ ^ Hence the doctrine of momentariness 
is unsound. 

The Nyaya criticizes the Yogacara Vijnanavada. Rational 
analysis, the Vijnanavadin argues, fails to give the knowledge 
of the real nature of things.^®® When we perceive a cloth as a 
whole, the perception is invalid, since a whole is non-existent. 
The cloth is a collection of yams. When we perceive a yam 
as a whole, the perception is invalid, since it is an aggregate of 
atoms. Atoms are aggregates of minuter parts, tiU they end in 
void. The reason is invalid, Gautama argues, since it involves 
self-contradiction. If there is no apprehension of the real nature 
of things, they are not amenable to rational analysis. Rational 
analysis of things and absence of apprehension of the real nature 
of things contradict each other. If things are analysed by 
reason, then their real nature is not unknown. If it is not 
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known, then there can be no rational analysis of them.®^^ The 
existence and non-existence of things are determined by reason. 
Their real nature also is determined by it. Apprehension of 
the real nature of things by a means of valid knowledge is the 
same as their rational analysis. Further, if the real nature of 
things is known by a means of valid knowledge, then the non- 
existence of all things is not proved. If the non-existence of 
all things is proved by a means of valid knowledge, then also 
it is not proved, since the means of valid knowledge exists. 
If the non-existence of all things is proved without any means 
of valid knowledge, their existence also may similarly be 
proved. The whole exists as distinct from its parts, but it can- 
not be perceived apart from them, because it is related to them 
as a content and a substrate.®^® 

The so-called external objects, the Vijnanavadin argues, 
are illusory ideas like the objects of dreams, magic, mirage, 
cities in clouds etc., which have apparent existence only due to 
imagination, and are produced by a beginningless series of 
dispositions. There are neither means of valid knowledge nor 
objects of valid knowledge. The thesis of the Vijnanavadin, 
Gautama argues, cannot be proved, since there is no valid reason 
for it. The illusory objects of dreams are objects of past valid 
perceptions, hke those of recollection and desire. Illusory per- 
ception is destroyed by valid knowledge of reality, even as 
wrong dream-cognitions are destroyed by valid w^dng cogni- 
tions. False knowledge exists and is produced by its cause. 
An illusion is wrong perception of a character which is ascribed 
to a reality. So it is not without a foundation in reality.**® 
Vatsyayana elaborates Gautama*s arguments. (1) If the Vijnana- 
vadin proves the non-existence of objects of dreams because they 
are contradicted by waking cognitions, then the objects of 
waking cognitions must exist. If non-perception of the objects 
of dream-cognitions proves their non-existence, then perception 
of the objects of waking cognitions proves their existence. If 
the objects of perception and non-perception are alike non- 
existent, then non-perception cannot prove non-existence. 

Buddhya vivecanad bhavanath yathatmyopalabdhih. NBh., iv. 
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(2) Further, the variety of dream-cognitioiis is due to the variety 
of their causes which are real. Dreams are recollections due 
to the revival of dispositions which were produced by past per- 
ceptions which apprehended real objects. Just as recollection 
and desire have for their objects real things perceived in the 
past, and cannot prove their non-existence, so dream-cognitions, 
which are recollections, have for their objects real things per- 
ceived in the past, and cannot prove their non-existence. The 
Vijnanavadin does not admit the existence of external objects, 
and so cannot account for the variety of dreams. He regards 
dream-cognitions as false because they are contradicted by 
waking cognitions, and yet considers waking cognitions to be 
false like dream-cognitions. If there is no difference between 
dream-cognitions and waking cognitions because they are 
equally false, then the example of dreams is useless. The 
Vijnanavadin denies the validity of waking perceptions, and 
so cannot prove the falsity of dream-cognitions because they 
are contradicted by them. (3) In an illusion there is valid 
knowledge of a substance (dharmin) to which a quality 
(dharma) is wrongly attributed, but there is a false knowledge 
of the quality. When a post is wrongly perceived as a man, 
the knowledge of their common character is valid, but the 
knowledge of the individual peculiarity of a man attributed 
to it is wrong. The Vijnanavadin denies the existence of all 
external objects, and so cannot account for an illusion in which 
one of two similar objects is wrongly perceived as another. If 
a man has never been perceived, a post cannot be misperceived 
as a man. (4) False knowledge is destroyed by true knowledge. 
The wrong perception of a post as a man is destroyed by the 
true knowledge of a post as a post, which does not set aside 
the object common to a post and a man, but the wrong know- 
ledge. Every wrong perception has a basis in a real object per- 
ceived by a person at some time, in some place. If all external 
objects were non-existent, there would be no distinction 
between valid perceptions and illusions, and waking cognitions 
and dream-cognitions. Even dream-cognitions are indirectly 
dependent upon external objects which are real.®®^ 

Uddyotakara adduces the foUowing arguments against 
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Vijnanavada. (1) If there is no distinction between waking per- 
ceptions and dreams, then the distinction between morality and 
immorality which pertain to overt actions dealing with external 
objects will vanish, and dreaming of committing adultery will be 
regarded as a sin. (2) The Vijhanavadin distinguishes waking 
cognitions from dreams by stating that the former are distinct 
while the latter are indistinct. But indistinctness of dreams is 
due to the absence of their objects, while distinctness of waking 
perceptions is due to the presence of external objcts. This is 
Uddyotakara’s view. Vacaspati offers another explanation. 
Indistinctness of cognitions is due to their apprehension of 
common characters of objects, while their distinctness is due 
to their apprehension of common and distinctive characters of 
objects. If external objects are non-existent, neither their 
common characters nor their individual characters can be appre- 
hended by cognitions. Hence cognitions cannot be indistinct 
or distinct. (3) The variety of waking cognitions is said to be 
due to the variety of dispositions (bhavana) like the variety of 
dreams. But even in a disposition there is a difference between 
an impression (bhavaka) and an object (bhavya) which it repre- 
sents.®^^ There are no impressions of unperceived objects. The 
diversity of dreams is due to the diversity of objects perceived 
in the past, which have left their impressions. So the diversity 
of waking cognitions must be due to the diversity of external 
objects perceived in the past. The variety of cognitions must 
ultimately depend on the variety of external objects. (4) The 
Vijnanavadin argues that objects do not exist independently of 
the mind because they are apprehended like feeling. But cogni- 
tion (jnana), Uddyotakara argues, is different from pleasure and 
pain (vedana) which are apprehended by it. Cognition is 
apprehension (grahana), while pleasure and pain are appre- 
hended (grahya). So they are different from each other. An 
action is different from its object.®®® (5) The VijnanavMin 
argues that diversity of waking cognitions is due to maturation 
of the like potencies of actions (tulyakarmavipaka). The so- 
called external objects are mere projections of subjective cogni- 
tions due to ripened potencies of actions of a person. But this 
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view involves self-contradiction. Since there are no external 
objects, according to the Vijnanavadin, cognitions with parti- 
cular forms cannot be produced in a particular place at a parti- 
cular time. So the diversity of cognitions is not due to matura- 
tion of potencies of actions. 

Uddyotakara gives the following arguments for the exist- 
ence of external objects. Objects exist independently of my 
mind, because they have common and distinctive characters 
like other minds, because they are known by the means of valid 
knowledge, because they are produced by their causes and non- 
eternal, and because they are preceded by merits or demerits. 
Objects yielding pleasure and pain are perceived by a person in 
accordance with his merits or demerits. 

Vacaspati adduces the following arguments against subjec- 
tive idealism. (1) ‘Blue’ and ‘cognition of blue’, the Vijnana- 
vadin argues, are non-diifferent from each other, because they 
are always perceived together. But an object (artha) and a 
cognition (jnana) are not cognized by the same cognition. If 
they are identical with each other, they cannot be perceived 
together. Two things can be perceived together, if they are 
different from each other. Hence the identity of an object and 
a cognition cannot be proved by invariable simultaneous per- 
ception of them (sahopalambhaniyama) . When ‘blue’ is per- 
ceived, the ‘cognition of blue’ is not perceived. ‘Blue’ is 
perceived as extramental and devoid of the form of cognition. 
(2) The Vijnanavadin regards manifestation of an object and 
manifestation of a cognition as not different from the cognition, 
which manifests itself and its object. But a cognition cannot 
act upon itself and manifest itself, though it am manifest an 
object. An object is manifested by sense-perception, but its 
cognition is manifested by internal perception. Manifestation 
of an object does not depend upon manifestation of the appre- 
hending cognition, but upon the existence of the apprehending 
cognition.®^* A cognition is cognized, according to the Vijnana- 
vadin, as soon as it is produced, because it does not depend 
ui>on any other condition, and it is not hindered by any 
obstacle, or it is not cognized at all. But this argument is 
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invalid. A cognition is not cognized, Jayanta argu^, as soon 
as it is produced, because the causes of its cognition are absent 
at the time.®^® (3) Further, apprehendedness (grahyatva) is not 
pervaded by non-difference (abheda). An object is perceived 
by a cognition as large and extramental. I^argeness consists in 
occupying many positions in space exclusive of one another. 
One, unextended, partless cognition cannot occupy many 
mutually exclusive positions in space. Likewise extramentality 
is not cognition. So an existent object is manifested to con- 
sciousness. But how can an inactive cognition manifest large- 
ness? It manifests largeness by nature without any activity. 
An object is by nature apprehended by a cognition without 
depending upon any other condition. But how can an object 
be known by a cognition without being related to it? If the 
relation between them depends upon any other relation, it will 
lead to infinite regress. If a relation between two relata is 
possible without any other relation, then an object may be 
related to a cognition without depending on any other relation. 
A particular cognition produced by its cause knows a parti- 
cular object by its nature without producing any other result. 
Hence apprehendedness is not pervaded by non-difference. In 
fact, it is pervaded by difference. Largeness of an object is 
different from the cognition which apprehends it.®^® 

Jayanta adduces the following arguments against Vijnana- 
vada. (1) One and the same cognition cannot be an apprehend- 
ing cognition (grahaka) and an apprehended object (grahya), 
because they have contradictory characters. A cognition is sub- 
jective, attended with a feeling, and acts upon an object to 
apprehend it. But an object is external and devoid of feeling 
and action. A cognition is incorporeal, unextended, conscious, 
and manifests an object by nature. It does not require mani- 
festation of itself to manifest an object. But an object is corpo- 
real, extended, solid or liquid, and tmconscious. A cognition 
refers to ‘I’ (ahariikaraspada) , while an object refers to ^this*. 
Blue is known as 'this is blue, and not as ‘I am blue’. So an 
object cannot be identical with a cognition. A cognition is a 
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means (upaya) of knowing an object (upeya) which is its 
end. Hence the existence of an object cannot be denied. (2) An 
object produces a cognition. It is proved by the joint method. 
When an object is present, there is perception of it. When it 
is absent, there is no perception of it. (3) As soon as a cogni- 
tion or perception is produced, it apprehends an object, with- 
out being cognized. An uncognized cognition apprehends an 
object. (4) A cognition is not self-aware (svasamvedana), 
since no seif-manifest things are perceived. A word dei)ends 
upon the auditory organ to manifest itself. A light depends upon 
the visual organ to manifest itself. A cognition manifests an 
object, but does not manifest itself. It is not manifested, when 
it manifests an object, because the conditions of its manifesta- 
tion or apprehension are absent.®^® (5) Invariable simultaneous 
perception of an object and a cognition does not prove their 
identity. If they are identical, they cannot be perceived together 
(saha). Further, when blue is perceived, its cognition is not 
perceived. Sometimes an object is cognized without a cogni- 
tion. Sometimes a cognition (e.g., memory-image) is cognized 
without an object. (6) Objects of perception are not unreal 
like dreams, illusions and hallucinations, because they are per- 
ceived as extramental and known by distinct, undoubted, valid 
perception. They must be admitted to be real. They cannot 
be creatures of imagination. (7) A woman excites disgust in 
an ascetic, lust in a lustful young man, and relish in a tiger. 
So she is nothing but ideas in the percipient minds. This argu- 
ment of the Vijnanavadin is childish ! The same object can 
excite different emotions in different minds according to their 
different dispositions (vasana).^^® (8) Two synchronous momen- 
tary cognitions cannot be related to each other as subject 
(grahaka) and object (grahya) like the two horns of a cow. 
An apprehending cognition is a subject, and an apprehended 
object is an object. An antecedent cognition cannot apprehend 
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a succeeding cognition, unless it continues to exist till the latter 
comes into existence and ceases to be momentary. A succeeding 
cognition also cannot apprehend an antecedent cognition for 
the same reason. (9) One pure cognition (vijnana) or conscious- 
ness assumes the illusory forms of subjects and objects, because 
it is tainted by dispositions (vasana) of beginningless ignorance 
(avidya). Different dispositions are the causes of different per- 
ceptions of objects. There is a beginningless series of disposi- 
tions and perceptions like seeds and sprouts. This argument 
of the Vijnanavadin is groundless. If dispositions are non- 
different from pure consciousness, they cannot be the cause of 
its impurities. If they are different from it, and produce per- 
ceptions, they are nothing but objects. If they are impressions 
(samskara), then they are produced by perceptions, which are 
produced by external objects. If there are only discrete 
momentary cognitions, they cannot leave impressions which 
modify other cognitions. Only stable things {e.g,, roses) can 
perfume stable things {e.g., water). There is no substrate of 
dispositions. The Alayavijnana cannot be their abode, because 
it is a series of momentary self-cognitions. Only the permanent 
self (atman) can be their abode, which is denied by the Vijnana- 
vadin. 

Udayana, Sankara Misra, Bhagiratha and Raghunatha 
elaborately criticize Vijnanavada. Their principal aguments are 
given here. Udayana asks : Does the Vijnanavadin prove 
(1) identity of an object with a cognition, which are existent, 
or (2) their belonging to the same genus, or (3) unreality of 
the cognized object? In the first alternative, does he prove 
their identity by (i) invariable simultaneous perception of them 
(sahopalambhaniyama), or (ii) apprehendedness (grahyatva) of 
the object, or (hi) its being manifested to consciousness (praka^- 
manatva)? (1) (i) An object and its cognition cannot be per- 
ceived together, if they are not different from each other. So 
simultaneous perception may mean that an object cannot be 
apprehended by a cognition which does not apprehend its 
cognition (tadavisayaka jnanavi§ayatva) . If an object is the sub- 
ject (paksa), identity with its cognition is the predicate (sadhya), 
and being not apprehended by a cognition which does not 

•** NM., pp. 540, 547-48. Ibid, pp. 53648. J. Sinha ; Indian Realism, 

ch. vn. 
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apprehend its cognition is the reason (hetu), then the reason is 
unproven (asiddha), since the Nyaya does not admit self- 
manifestation of a cognition. In the cognition ‘this is a jar* 
the cognition does not manifest itself. If a cognition is the 
subject, identity with its object is the predicate, and its not 
being apprehended by a cognition which does not apprehend its 
object is the reason, then also the reason is unproven, since 
there can be an apprehension of a cognition without an appre- 
hension of an object, e,g., when. we hear the word ‘cognition*. 
So invariable perception of a cognition and an object does not 
prove their identity. This is Bhagiratha*s argiunent. (ii) Appre- 
hendedness (grahyatva) is being apprehended by a cognition. 
An object is identical with its cognition, because it is appre- 
hended by the cognition. If it were different from the cogni- 
tion, then all objects would be apprehended by all cognitions. 
The argument implies that whatever is apprehended by a cogm- 
tion is the cognition itself.®^® But the Nyaya does not admit 
self-awareness of a cognition. So the reason is unproven 
(asiddha). (iii) A cognition is identical with its object, because 
it manifests or apprehends itself.®^* Here also the reason is un- 
proven, because a cognition is not self-aw^are. If an apprehend- 
ing cognition and an apprehended object are identical with each 
other, all reasons to prove their identity are fallacious. An 
inference is possible, if there is a difference among the reason, 
the subject, and the predicate.®^^ This is Raghunatha’s argu- 
ment. Hence the first alternative is not tenable. 

(2) If a cognition and its object belong to the same genus of 
cognition (sajatiya), then a cloth will be apprehended by the 
cognition of a jar, since all objects are cognitions. An object 
is a cognition, the Vijn^avadin argues, because it is mam- 
fested to consciousness ; an unconscious object cannot be mani- 
fested to consciousness. A cognition, the Nyaya argues, appre- 
hends an object, which is different from itself, but it does not 
apprehend itself. But, on the other hand, a cognition appre- 
hends itself, the Vijnanavadin argues, but it cannot apprehend 

Bhinnasya grahyatve sarvajnananajri sarvavi^yapattih. Jneyasya 
jnanabhinnatve sadhye grahyatvam hetali. ATVD., p. 432. Cp. Berkeley. 

•‘•Jnanasya jneyabhede praka^m^atvam svaprakasakatvam hetuh. 
ATVD., p. 432. ^ 

Atra grahyagrahakaybr abhede sarva hetnr abh^ah. ATVD., 
p. 432. ATV., pp. 4^, 431 ; ATVP., pp. 431-32. 
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an object. Udayana contends, if a cognition apprehends another 
cognition, which is different from itself, then it may as well 
apprehend an object, which is different from itself. The Vijnana- 
vadin argues, a cognition apprehends another entity which is 
of the same material (upadana), and this is possible, if it is 
of the nature of a cognition, and it is not possible, if it is of a 
different nature. He admits subject-object-relation among 
cognitions, which are of the same material. The Nyaya argues, 
a cognition is so produced by its complement of causes that it 
apprehends a jar only. The Vijnanavadin also admits that a 
cognition of blue apprehends blue, — ^which is of the nature of 
cognition, but different from it, — ^but that it does not apprehend 
yellow. So he also admits different powers of the causes of 
cognitions to enable them to apprehend different objects. Hence 
the second alternative is not tenable.®^* 

(3) An object of cognition is non-existent, because the 
characteristics of an apprehended object are false. All charac- 
teristics of an apprehended object are false, whether it is different 
or non-different from a cognition. If there is a subject-object- 
relation (gr^ya-grahakabhava), then the capacity of the comple- 
ment of causes of a cognition may account for its apprehending 
a particular object. But if there is no subject-object-relation, 
then it cannot account for this fact. If an apprehended object 
is non-existent, whether it is different or non-different from its 
cognition, its complement of causes cannot regulate its being 
apprehended by a particular cognition. Does the Vijnanavadin 
seek to disprove (i) manifestedness of external objects or 
(ii) their existence because of the indescribability of the charac- 
teristics of apprehended objects? (i) The objects characterized 
by apprehendedness are perceived by all. Their existence can- 
not be denied, even if their characteristics are not known.®^® If 
they exist, then their characteristic of being apprehended also 
is proved, (ii) Nor is their existence disproved. If their non- 
existence proves their characteristic of being apprehended, then 
disproof of the character of apprehendedness will disprove the 
existence of an apprehended object. But if the characteristic of 
an apprehended object, whether it is different or non-different 

ATV., pp. 484-85, 486-87; ATVK., pp. 485, 487; ATW., pp. 487-88. 

Na hi lak^anaparijnanamtoena spa§tadr§tamapi lak§yam apahno- 
tam sakyate. ATV., p. 490. ATVD., p. 491, 

40 
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from its cognition, is disproved, why should the object be said 
to be non-existent? If non-existence is said to be the charac- 
teristic of an apprehended object, why should not existence be 
said to be its characteristic? Hence the object of a cognition 
is not non-existent. 

The Nyaya criticizes the Madhyamika doctrine of Sunya- 
vada. (1) The Madhyamika regards all things as non-entities 
(abhava), because they are known to be mere negations of one 
another. But they are not non-existent, Gautama argues, because 
they are known to have specific natures. (2) The Madhyamika 
derdes specific natures of things, because they are relative. But 
their relativity, Gautama argues, does not prove their non- 
existence. If they are non-existent, they cannot be relative.**^ 
Vatsyayana elaborates Gautama’s arguments. (1) In the first 
argument of the Madhyamika there is a contradiction between 
the two terms of the proposition, and between the proposition 
and the reason. The proposition is 'all things are non-entities’ 
(sarvam abhavab). The term 'all things’ denotes several things 
entirely. The term ‘non-entity’ denotes negation of existence 
or non-existence- 'All’ signifies existence with a definite 
character. 'Non-entity' signifies absence of a definite character. 
What is existent cannot be non-existent. What has a definite 
character cannot be characterized by absence of a definite 
character. A 'non-entity’ devoid of any definite character can- 
not be predicated of ‘all’ or several things entirely. What is 
called ‘all’ may be said to be really 'non-entity’. But what is 
non-existent cannot be said to be 'all’ or several things entirely. 
Therefore the terms 'aU’ and 'non-entity’ are contradictory to 
each other. Further, the proposition ‘all things are non-entities’ 
and the reason ‘because they are mutual negations among things’ 
are contradictory to each other. The reason asserts 'mutual 
negations in existent entities’. On the strength of this reason 
it is sought to be proved that 'all things are non-entities’. But, 
if all things are non-entities, then there are no mutual negations 
among things ; and if there are mutual negations among things, 
then all things are not non-entities . The reason admits the 

”*ATV., pp. 491-92; ATVK., p. 492. 

abhavo bbave§vitaretarabhavasiddheh. Na svabhava- 
bbwanam. Na svabhavasiddhir apek§ikatvat. Vyahatatv^ 
ayuktam. NS,, iv. i. 37 ^. HIP., i, pp. 393-409. 
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existence of things in which there is mutual non-existence of 
things. The proposition asserts the non-existence of all things. 
So there is a contradiction between them. (2) The second argu- 
ment of the Madhyamika is invalid, because entities exist by 
virtue of their own specific natures. Substance, quality and 
action have the common character of existence (satta) or being- 
hood. Community, particularity and inherence have their 
specific characters. Substances have the common character of 
having motion and the like. Each substance has its own specific 
qualities. But non-entities are devoid of any definite characters, 
though there are differences among things. So all things are not 
non-entities. Further, why does the Madhyamika assert that 
‘a cow is a non-horse* ? Why does he not assert that ‘a cow 
is a non-cow' ? Why is not a ‘cow* non-existent as a cow ? Why 
is a ‘cow* non-existent as a horse ? This commits the Madhya- 
mika to the view that a cow exists in its own nature. The 
assertions ‘a cow is not a horse* and ‘a cow is non-existent as a 
horse* deny identity of a cow and a horse. They do not signify 
that they are mere non-entities. A cow is a substance qualified 
by the genus of cow, and is not a mere negation. It is known 
by its own specific nature. (3) The Madhyamika argues that 
there are no specific natures (svabhava) of things, because they 
are entirely relative. So there are no entities with specific 
characters. A thing is long relatively to the short. A thing is 
short relatively to the long. There is no entity with its specific 
character, because it is entirely relative. This argument also 
involves self-contradiction. If length is relative to shortness,, 
then shortness is absolute. If shortness is relative to length, 
then length is absolute. Relativity presupposes absoluteness. 
If length and shortness are relative to each other, the non- 
existence of one will imply the non-existence of the other, and 
so the non-existence of both. Hence relativity of specific 
characters is not proved. Length and shortness are specific 
magnitudes, which are natural qualities of existent entities. 
They do not depend for their production upon our knowledge 
of two things, though our knowledge of them depends upon our 
knowledge of each other. Their existence does not depend upon 
their relation to each other. Differences among things cannot 
be denied, because they are presupposed by our practical life. 
They are due to differences in their specific characters, which do 
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not depend upon their correlatives for their existence and pro- 
duction, though our knowledge of them depends upon our know- 
ledge of their correlatives.®®^ Hence it is wrong to argue that 
things have no specific characters because they are relative and 
therefore non-existent. All things are not non-entities. The 
existence of certain things endued with specific characters can- 
not be denied, because they are actually perceived.®®® Nagarjuna 
did not regard the reality as void (sunya) but as essenceless 
(nihsvabhava), predicateless and undefinable, which can be 
intuited. He did not deny the empirical reality of the world 
of different things, but emphasized their relativity. The Nyaya, 
however, recognizes the ontological reality of the world of 
different things with their specific natures, which are absolute 
positive entities, and gives an ontological status even to nega- 
tion (abhava), and admits its different kinds. 

12. The Proofs for the existence of the Finite Self (Atman), 

The Nyaya arguments for the existence of the finite self 
are similar to the Vaise§ika argiiments. The Nyaya admits the 
perception of the self, while the Vai&§ika denies it. According 
to the Nyaya, the self is an object of internal perception or 
T*-consciousness (ahampratyaya) , inferred from marks (linga), 
and known from the testimony of the Vedas. (1) The self is an 
object of T'-consciousness or mental perception.®®^ It is per- 
ceived by intuition owing to a particular kind of conjunction 
of it with manas due to meditative trance.®®® (2) The self is 
inferred from desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain, and 
cognition. Desire for an object depends upon the recollection 
of a similar object which was perceived in the past, and afforded 
pleasure. It proves the identity of the self which perceived a 
similar object in the past, remembers the pleasure yielded by 
it, and desires to attain a similar object. Similarly, aversion 
to an object depends upon the recollection of a similar object 


vastudharmoVam parapeksah. Bhedah vastuvisesapam not- 
pattau vastvantaram apeksate, kith tu svanirupane. NVTT., iv. I. 40, 
p. 432. 

NV., iv. 1. 37-40. 

Ahaihpratyayavi^ayatvad atma tavat pratyak§ah. NV., iii. 1 . 1, 

p. 345. 

Pratyaksaih ynnjanasya yogasamadhijam atmamanasoh saihyaga- 
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which was perceived in the past, and yielded pain. It proves 
the unity and permanence of the self, which x)erceived a similar 
object in the past, remembers the pain yielded by it, and avoids 
a similar object. VoHtion is actuated by desire and aversion. 
It is striving for the attainment of good which is an object of 
desire. Or it is striving for the rejection of evil which is an 
object of aversion. It proves the permanence and identity of 
the self, which is the agent of perception, recollection, desire, 
aversion, and volition. Pleasure arises from the perception of 
an object, because a similar object yielded pleasure in the past. 
It proves the unity and identity of the self which perceived a 
pleasant object in the past and remembers it now. Pain arises 
from the perception of an object, because a similar object 3 delded 
pain in the past. It proves the permanent identity of the self, 
which perceived a painful object in the past and remembers it 
now. Cognition also proves the existence of the self. It has a 
desire to know the real nature of an object. First, it has an 
indefinite, uncertain, doubtful knowledge of it. Then it has a 
definite, certain, undoubted knowledge of it. The same self 
has a desire for knowledge, indefinite knowledge, and definite 
knowledge. Thus desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain, and 
cognition prove the existence of the self. They are the qualities 
of the self in which they inhere. They are not qualities of 
the body, the sense-organs, or manas. (3) The self is inferred 
from the synthesis of the sensations of colour, taste, smell and 
touch of an object into a unity of perception. The visual organ 
gives the sensation of colour only ; the gustatory organ, the 
sensation of taste only ; the olfactory organ, the sensation of 
smell only ; and the tactual organ, the sensation of touch only. 
These sensations are combined into a unitary perception of an 
object by the self. Perception depends upon the synthetic 
activity of the self. It is a unity which presupposes the identity 
of the self. It is not a mere series of momentary, discrete 
sensations. The sense-organs which apprehend their own 
objects, the different qualities of an object, cannot combine them 
into a unity. In fact, they are unconscious organs of percep- 
tion, through which the conscious self perceives an object 
endued with different qualities.®®^ (4) There is recognition of 

NBh., i. I. 10; iii. 2, 36, 40. 
iii. 1. 1-3. 
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an object perceived by the right eye, which was perceived by 
the left eye in the past. If the sense-organs were conscious, 
one sense-organ could not recognize an object perceived by 
another sense-organ. But there is such a recognition, which 
proves that the conscious self is distinct from the sense-organs, 
and is the agent of perception, recollection and recognition. If 
one sense-organ could remember the objects perceived by the 
other sense-organs, then the different senses would not be 
restricted to different kinds of objects. But one conscious self 
can perceive colour, taste, smell and touch through the visual 
organ, the gustatory organ, the olfactory organ, and the tactual 
organ respectively, S3mthesize them into a unitary percept, 
remember the different qualities perceived, and recognize the 
object through one sense-organ, which was perceived through 
another sense-organ.®®* (5) I perceive the same object {e.g,, a 
jar) through the tactual organ which I perceived through the 
visual organ. I recognize the object through one sense-organ, 
which I perceived through another sense-organ. These two 
perceptions are recognized as belonging to the same self or 
knower.®®* They are not known by the body or the sense-organs. 
One sense-organ cannot remember the apprehension of another 
object by another sense-organ. They are restricted to their 
own objects. The conscious self perceives aU objects and recog- 
nizes them.®*® (6) Recollection is a quality of the self. It per- 
ceived an object in the past, retained an impression, revives 
it, and remembers the object at present. Perception produces 
an impression (samskara), which abides in the self and produces 
recollection. The recollection of the object comprises the cogni- 
tion of the object, the cognition of the past cognition, and the 
cognition of the cognizer, which are remembered. These three 
cognitions have only one knower ; they are not without knowers, 
nor have they many knowers. There is one self in each body, 
which perceives all kinds of objects, remembers and recognizes 
them and its own cognitions. Perception and recollection of 
the same object are qualities of the same self or knower.®®^ 
Devadatta cannot remember what was perceived by Yajnadatta. 


ni. i. ?, 14. 
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Recollection is not produced by its object only, because it is past. 
Nor does it subsist in its object, since it is non-existent. Nor 
does it subsist in the sense-organs, since they are not so experi- 
enced. Nor does it subsist in the body, since its qualities are 
perceived by all. But my recollection is perceived by my self, 
and not by other selves. But it must subsist in a substance, 
since it is a quality. Hence it subsists in the self as its quality. 
Recollection is an effect of an impression, which cannot be 
without a substrate. The self is its substrate as its material 
cause.® Momentary cognitions related to each other as cause 
and effect cannot account for recollection, since the antecedent 
cognition is destroyed no sooner than it is produced, and can- 
not modify the succeeding cognition with its residuum. The 
Alayavijntoa also cannot account for it, since it is a series of 
momentary self-cognitions. One permanent self only can account 
for it.®*® (7) One perceives the colour of a mango, remembers 
its taste, and desires to taste it. His recollection of its taste 
produces saliva in his tongue. One sense-organ cannot directly 
produce a modification in another sense-organ. The self has 
visual perception of the colour of a mango, and recollection of 
its taste which produces saliva. The intervening recollection 
accounts for salivation. Recollection is not a quality of the 
body, because what was perceived in childhood is remembered 
in old age, though the old personas body is different from the 
child’s body. The sense-organs, which are unconscious, can- 
not be the substrate of recollection. The conscious self is its 
substrate.*®^ 

Udayana elaborately discusses the arguments for the exist- 
ence of the self in Atmatattvaviveka. Sankara Mi^a, Bhagi- 
ratha Thakkura and Raghunatha Siromani explain the subtleties 
in them. The self exists because it is perceived by every one 
through T’-consciousness or self-consciousness (ahampra- 
tyaya).®®® The object of T’-consciousness is not unreal like the 
object of determinate perception according to the Buddhist. 
Nor is it doubtful, since it is never contradicted. Nor is it 
inferred, since one who does not perceive a mark (linga) of it 

*“NV., iiL 1. 14. 

NVTT., i. 1. 10. 

NBh., iii. 1. 12-14; NVTT., iii. 1. 13, p. 359. 
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perceives it directly. Nor is ‘I’ -cognition recollection, since 
what is not perceived cannot be remembered. Nor is it due 
to a beginningless series of subconscious impressions (vasana), 
which are not produced by prior perceptions, because there is 
no causal relation between such impressions and ‘I*-cognition. 
If the self is unreal, though it is an object of ‘I* -cognition, then 
blue etc. are unreal, which are objects of external perception. 
If they are real, because they are objects of external perception, 
then the self also is real, because it is an object of internal per- 
ception. Both internal perception and external perception are 
equally valid. If the self is said to be an object of illusory 
perception, then also it is real, because an illusion implies valid 
perception of a substance to which an unreal attribute is attri- 
buted. If the self is unreal, because it is not an object of 
external perception, then a cognition also is unreal, because 
it is not an object of external perception. If a cognition is 
real because it is self-aware (svasamvedana), then the self also 
is real, because it is known by mental perception (manasa 
pratyak§a).®®* 

If ‘I*-cognition (ahampratyaya) has body for its object, then 
Maitra will have cognition of self in Caitra^s body. If it has 
its own body for its object, what is the meaning of ‘own*? 
‘Own* is ‘non-different from itself*. If one’s own body is the 
object of ‘I*-cognition, then it is non-different from the self. But 
the body is not the object of ‘I*-cognition. When the self is the 
knower and its known object, there is ‘I*-cognition. It is the 
substrate and material cause of a cognition.®®^ The body, the 
sense-organs and cognitions are different from the knowing self. 
The body is the object of ‘this’-consciousness, while the self is 
the object of T*-consciousness. The body, the senses, and 
cognitions and feelings exist for the sake of another being 
(parartha) viz., self, but the self is independent and self-existent. 
The body is the vehicle of enjoyments and sufferings of the self 
(bhogayatana) . The sense-organs are the instruments (karana) 
of knowledge, while the self is the agent (karta) of knowledge. 
The body and the senses are unconscious, and act under the 


pp. 743-46; ATVD., p. 745; ATVK., p. 747. 
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guidance of the conscious self. So it cannot be identified with 
them. The self is the knower or the agent of the act of know- 
ledge.®®® Knowledge is an act of knowing. The self is the 
knowing agent.®®® It is different from cognitions as their sub- 
strate and material cause. They cannot be their own substrate 
and material cause. The self is different from cognitions, which 
are its effects. Just as blue and other objects are different from 
the cognitions which apprehend them, so the knowing self is diffe- 
rent from its cognitions. Just as objects are manifested in cogni- 
tions, so the self is manifested in T’ -cognition or self-conscious- 
ness.®^® The self is a permanent knower. It is not a series of 
momentary self-congnitions (alayavijnana) different from a series 
of momentary object-cognitions (prav|*ttivijnana) . It is an object 
of T’ -cognition. 

The permanent self is known by recognition like a stable 
jar. Just as a jar perceived in the past is recognized as the same 
jar at present, so the self is recognized as the same self as it 
was perceived in the past. Recognition of personal identity 
proves the permanence of the self.®^^ The Buddhist argument 
that recognition of personal identity is due to the fact that the 
original perception (cause) and the subsequent recollection 
(effect) belong to the same series is wrong, because they are 
definitely known to have the same knower.®^® 

The recognition of the same object also prov^ the perma- 
nence and identity of the self. T remember the same jar which 
I perceived in the past’. This is the nature of the experience. 
The Buddhist argues that it is due to the fact that the original 
perception is the material cause (upadana) of the subsequent 
recollection (upadeya) ; that it does not prove the permanence 
of the self. The Nyaya replies that this argument is wrong, 
because the permanent self is the material cause, and the 
impression (samskara) of the preceding perception is the efficient 

1. 1. 11; iii. 1. 1-3, 6; NVTT., iii. 1. 1, pp. 352^; ATV., 
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cause of the recollection. The preceding perception is not its 
cause. If a preceding similar momentary cognition were the 
material cause of a succeeding recollection, then a preceding 
similar perception of a teacher would be the material cause of a 
succeeding recollection of a pupil. The causal relation, the 
Buddhist argues, between a preceding perception and a subse- 
quent recollection together with non-apprehension of difference 
(bhedagraha) is the cause of recollection. In the same series of 
cognitions there is non-apprehension of difference of bodies. 
So there is a causal relation between a preceding perception and 
a subsequent recollection in it. But there is apprehension of 
difference of the bodies of a teacher and a pupil. So a preceding 
perception of a teacher is not the cause of a subsequent recollec- 
tion in a pupil. But the Buddhist believes in a person (jati- 
smara) who can remember the perceptions of his past life. He 
admits a causal relation between a perception in his past life 
and a recollection in his present life, though the difference 
between his two bodies is perceived. Further, a child who does 
not perceive the difference between his body and the body of 
his unperceived father, would have recollection of a similar per- 
ception of his father. Further, on the Buddhist theory, the two 
halves of a jar and a jar cannot be related to each other as 
cause and effect, because they are two different series existing 
at different moments. It may be argued that they are cause 
and effect, because they exist in the same substratum. But this 
argument is wrong, because they do not exist in the same 
space and time which are momentary. If their existence in the 
same substratum is imaginary, then a jar may exist in yams, 
a cloth may exist in halves of a jar, and a cognition and a 
body may exist in the same substratum. Hence the Buddhist 
explanation of recollection is wrong. 

If wood is said to be the material cause of charcoal because 
they are of the same kind, what is the nature of sameness 
(samata) ? It is either homogeneity (sajatya) , or coexistence 
m the same space (sadesya), or coseriality (ekasantanatva) or 
belonging to the same series, or relation of material cause and 
effect (upadanopadeyabhava), or capacity (yogyata) for being 
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recognized as material cause and effect. Sameness is not homo- 
geneity, because it is the relation of material cause and effect, 
and so is determined by itself. It involves peiitio principii 
(atm^aya). Sameness is not coexistence in the same space, 
since momentary things cannot exist in the same space which 
is momentary. Sameness is not coseriality, because both homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous things may belong to the same series, 
Coseriality does not mean being produced by the same series, 
because colour and taste both are produced, according to the 
Buddhist, by the same series of colour. An antecedent colour 
is the material cause of a succeeding colour, and the efficient 
cause of a succeeding taste. Sameness is not the relation of 
material cause and effect. If it were so, then recognition of 
identity among cognitions would be the effect of cognitions, 
which are its material cause. This would involve petitio 
principii . Sameness is not capacity for being recognized as 
related as material cause and effect. If the capacity is a special 
power (&ktivife§a), it does not differ at different moments, so 
that a cognition of one moment will not be the material cause 
of the cognition of the next moment. The special power being 
the same at different moments, which are incapable of being 
determined, causal relation will be undetermined. There 
being no causal order, effects will be uncaused, and human 
efforts to produce effects will cease. If cognitions as cogni- 
tions be said to be the cause of recognition of personal identity, 
then an antecedent cognition of a teacher will be the cause 
of recognition of personal identity in a pupil. The special power 
in different series is not different owing to the absence of dis- 
tinctive characters.^^® The specific power in different series is 
not heterogeneous, because it is contradicted by perception. The 
cognitions of blue in a teacher and a pupil are not perceived to 
be heterogeneous in kind, though they belong to two different 
series. Hence recognition of personal identity is not due to 
homogeneity, coexistence in the same space, belonging to the 
same series, causal relation, or capacity for being recognized as 
causally related. 

Jnanesn tatpratisandhanam evopadanopadeyalaksanam iti cenna. 
Atmasrayatvat. ATV., p. 762. Pratisandh^aniyimaka upadano- 
padeyabhavah pratisandhanam eva ca sa ityattna4rayah. ATVD., p. 764. 

Napi ’ pratisant^anivatah {^aktivi&§ah) vile§abhavat. ATV., 
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Generic causes produce specific effects with the aid of 
different auxiliary causes. If recognition of personal identity be 
due to difference in auxiliary causes, then such difference is the 
oneness of the knowing self in each body. Caitra cannot 
recognize the personal identity of Maitra. One knowing self 
is different from the other knowing selves/ It is the material 
cause of perception and recollection. 

The distinctive character (vi&§a) in each personas recogni- 
tion of personal identity is either (1) the cognitions being 
endued with different causal powers at different moments, or 
(2) the cognitions belonging to series of cognitions, or (3) the 
cognitions belonging to a series depending on an auxiliary cause, 
or (4) the specific nature of an assumed auxiliary cause. The 
first alternative is not possible. If different cognitions in a 
person have different causal powers, then recollection will be 
quite different from the original perception, so that there will 
be no recollection of a previous perception, and no recognition 
of personal identity. The second alternative would make a 
pupil^s recollection of a teacher’s perception possible, because 
both belong to series of cognitions. The fourth alternative also 
cannot regulate the recollection of a previous perception by the 
same self. It would make Maitra’s recollection of Caitra’s per- 
ception possible. The third alternative is right. The one per- 
manent self is the auxiliary cause of the recollection of a 
previous perception by the same self.*^® 

The relation of material cause and effect is not a condition 
of the recognition of personal identity. If it depends on a 
condition in order to produce it, that condition is oneness of 
the knowing self. Does an omniscient person admitted by the 
Buddhist recognize his cognitions as known by one self? Or 
does he not recognize them to be so? In the first alternative, 
oneness of the self is proved, which is different from momentary 
cognitions, relates them to one another, and recognizes them to 
be its own cognitions. If the knowing self is momentary, then 
it cannot know its momentary cognitions and interrelate them to 
one another. So it is permanent and different from its fleeting 

- + sahakaribhedan niyama iti cet ? Sa evaikah karteti 
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cognitions. If an omniscient person does not recognize his 
cognitions as known by one self, then such recognition is not 
due to mere cause-eflFect-relation. If in the presence of a cause 
its effect is not produced, then it is not due to that cause only. 
If the cognitions are related to each other as cause and effect, 
but there is no recognition of personal identity, then it is not 
due to the causal relation among them. It may be argued that 
there is recognition of personal identity, but that it is not valid, 
so that one knowing self caimot be proved by it. Then an 
omniscient person’s recognition of personal identity also is illu- 
sory like that of an ordinary person. It is absurd to maintain 
that the former is vahd, while the latter is illusory. If the 
causes are non-different, their effects must be non-different. If 
the causal relation among the cognitions is the cause of illusory 
identity in an ordinary i)erson, then it is the cause of illusory 
identity in an omniscient person also. The argument that the 
identity of the self of an omniscient person is real owing to 
the apprehension of difference among the cognitions, while that 
of an ordinary person is illusory because of the non-apprehension 
of difference among them, is wrong, because he also apprehends 
the difference among the object-cognitions (pravrttivijnana) . It 
cannot be argued that objects are manifested to consciousness 
as different from one another, but not their cognitions, because 
difference among the cognitions also is apprehended. Though 
the difference among objects is not manifested to consciousness 
in a serial perception of an object (dharav^ipratyaksa), the 
difference among the cognitions is apprehended. If the non- 
apprehension of difference (bhedagraha) among cognitions as 
cognition is said to be due to false attribution of non-difference 
(abedaropa), though the difference among the cognitions is 
apprehended, then wood, charcoal and ashes will be recog- 
nized as non-different from one another because they are earthy. 
But they are not recognized as identical with one another. So 
the imity of the self is not due to false attribution of non- 
difference to different cognitions. 

The argument that non-apprehension of difference of 
self-cognitions (alayabhedagraha) is the cause of the recogni- 
tion of personal identity, even though the difference among 


*'*ATV., pp. 774-775; ATVK., pp. 775-76; ATVP., pp. 776-78. 
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object-cognitions is apprehended is wrong. (1) Are self -cogni- 
tions or cognitions of ‘self’ (ahamaspada) different from object- 
cognitions (pravrttivijnana) ? Or, (2) are they many self-cogni- 
tions emerging from an unknown source within the same series 
of object-cognitions ? The first alternative is not tenable, because 
two independent series of self-cognitions and object-cognitions 
are not experienced. Even if they are experienced, they are not 
related to each other as material cause and effect, and so cannot 
produce recognition of identity of self. If self-cognitions and 
object-cognitions were so causally related, self-cognitions of 
Caitra and object-cognitions of Maitra would be related to each 
other as material cause and effect. If an antecedent self- 
cogmtion and an antecedent object-cognition both were the 
material cause of a succeeding object-cognition, then one cogni- 
tion would subsist in many cognitions as its material cause, and 
^one whole would subsist in many parts, which is denied by the 
Buddhist. If the whole is not real and cannot subsist in many 
parts, then one object-cognition cannot subsist in a self-cogni- 
tion and an object-cognition, which are^said to be its material 
cause. A self-cognition, the Buddhist may argue, is the mate- 
rial cause of an object-cognition, and an object-cognition is its 
efficient cause, so that an object-cognition does not subsist in a 
self-cognition and an object-cognition. This argument is in- 
valid, because, according to the Buddhist, whatever is an efficient 
cause is a material cause as already explained. If a self-cognition 
is the material cause and an object-cognition is the efficient 
cause, then one self-cognition being destroyed, all series of 
self-cognitions will be destroyed, there being no difference 
among the series. If there is a cessation of a series, then the 
last cognition will not produce any other cognition, and will 
consequently cease to exist, since existence consists in producing 
effects. The last cognition being non-existent, the preceding 
cognition also would be non-existent. There would be no causal 
relation among cognitions, which is regarded by the Buddhist 
as the cause of recognition of personal identity. If self-cogni- 
tions different from object-cognitions be regarded as the mate- 
rial cause of object-cognitions, then these self-cognitions will 
reqtiire other self-<;ognitions as their material cause, and so on 
to in ity. Thus there will be an infinite series of self- 
cogmtions. If a self-cogmtion does not depend upon any other 
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self -cognition, it cannot produce object-cognitions. If it depends 
upon another series of self-cognitions, then it will lead to an 
infinite series of self-cognitions. If there are two independent 
series of self-cognitions and object-cognitions, there can be no 
interrelation among them and recognition of identity of self 
among them. If a self-cognition and an object-cognition both 
are the material cause of another object-cognition, then the 
parts can be the material cause of the whole which is denied by 
the Buddhist.^®® 

The second alternative is not tenable. The alayavijnana is 
not a series of emergent self-cognitions within a series of object- 
cognitions. The non-apprehension of difference among such self- 
cognitions is either due to their mere nature (svarupa) or due 
to their objects (vi§aya). If it is due to their mere nature, it 
is either due to the preceding self-cognition alone or due to 
it and an object-cognition together. The cognition of the past 
self is not possible without knowing its difference from the 
present self and the future self. Even if it is somehow possible, 
it may account for recognition of identity of self among self- 
cognitions, but not for that among object-cognitions. That non- 
apprehension of difference is not due to object-cognitions has 
already been proved. The non-apprehension of difference 
among self-cognitions is not due to their objects. What is the 
object of a self-cognition ? It is either a form, or another entity, 
or a non-entity? An object of a cognition is not its form. The 
Buddhists do not admit the self to be another entity, which is 
the object of a self-cognition. Even those who admit it recog- 
nize difference in the objects of self-cognitions owing to the false 
attribution of contradictory characters. If they are non-existent, 
then there is no difference in the objects of self -cognitions. In 
other words, there is one self. Udayana has proved their non- 
existence in refuting subjective idealism. The object of a self- 
cognition is not unreal. It has already been proved to be real. 
If objects of self-cognitions are not real, there can be no non- 
apprehension of real difference among them, because there is 
no real difference among unreal entities. Nor can there be non- 
apprehension of difference whose existence is unreal and attri- 
buted, because it involves self-contradiction. If difference is 
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not real but attributed, there can be no non-apprehension of it. 
Nor can there be non-apprehension of difference among entities 
to which non-existence is attributed, because if their non- 
existence is attributed, their existence is real. If non-apprehen- 
sion of indescribable difference among entities which are not 
the substrates is the cause of false attribution of non-difference, 
then there will be non-difference everywhere. The recognition 
of personal identity is not due to non-apprehension of difference 
among self-cognitions. It is due to the identity of the self.*®^ 

The Buddhist cannot account for recollection. Does a 
present perception produce a future recollection? Or does an 
impression produced by it produce a recollection? Is the im- 
pression imperceptible or perceptible? If it is imperceptible, 
does it exist at that tim e only? Or does it continue to exist? 
If it is perceptible, is it a series of subsequent cognitions, or 
different from it, or a series of particular cognitions of the same 
kind? Is the particular series (vise§a) a mere effect of the per- 
ception or a special kind of a series of percipient cognitions? 
A past perception of blue which occurred long ago cannot 
produce a future recollection of blue without an intermediate 
activity. An unproduced cognition and a completely destroyed 
cognition have no differentiating character. There is no other 
perceptible distinctive character, because it is contradicted by 
non-perception. Nor is the distinctive mark a mere effect of a 
past perception. A mere effect of a past perception irrespective 
of its object ‘blue* cannot be a recollection of ‘blue*. If a past 
perception irrespective of its object could produce a recollec- 
tion of blue, then recollection of an unperceived object would 
be possible, and there would be no recollection of a perceived 
object. But, in fact, there is recollection of a perceived object 
only.^®^ Therefore, an imperceptible impression produced by a 
past perception is the cause of recollection. An impression with 
its material cause is stable. It produces recollection at some 
other time in the same self. The permanence of an impression 
subsisting in the permanent self must be admitted to be the 
cause of recollection at some other time.^®^ There can be no 

III ATV ’ ATVK., pp.. 788, 700. 
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imperceptible impressions according to the Buddhist. If they 
are cognitions, they cannot be tmperceived. If they are not 
cognitions, they cannot be the material cause of recollections 
which are cognitions. If they are imperceptible cognitions in 
another series, recollection, pleasure etc. also in it cannot be 
perceived. Perception and recollection must belong to the same 
self."®^ 

The self is the substrate of consciousness, which has been 
shown not to be a property of the body, the sense-organs, and 
manas, the internal organ.^®® Consciousness is not a property 
of an object. If it were conscious, there would be no recollec- 
tion after consciousness was destroyed after destruction of it. 
It is not conscious of its own position, and of pleasure and pain 
produced by it. It does not move with intelligent purpose. 
The self is the substrate of consciousness, while an object is 
the object of consciousness. Cognition inheres in the self, but 
not in an object.®®® Consciousness is not an essence but an 
accidental property of the self. It acquires consciousness owing 
to its conjunction with a body and manas. It is devoid of con- 
sciousness in trance, deep sleep, and liberation.®®^ 

13. The Nature and Knowledge of the Finite Self : 

Pre-existence and Transmigration. 

The Nyaya concept of the self is the same as that of the 
Vaise§ika. It is a substance, which has cognition, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition, impression, merit and demerit. 
The first six qualities are transitory. The last three qualities 
are permanent. They subsist in the x>ermanent self. Pleasure 
and pain are feelings, which are apprehended by a cognition, 
which is different from them. Cognition is apprehension, while 
feelings are apprehended. Desire is produced by the recollec- 
tion of an object which produced pleasure in the past. Aversion 
is produced by the recollection of an object which produced 
pain in the past. Volition is produced by desire and aversion. 
It is an effort of the self to attain a good or pleasant object, 
or to reject an evil or painful object. An impression is a 
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permanent, imperceptible residuum produced by a past percep- 
tion, which is a cause of recollection. Merit and demerit also 
are permanent, imperceptible qualities produced in the self by 
free right and wrong actions, which are causes of pleasure and 
pain. Merits and demerits of the previous birth called karma 
determine the birth of the present body.^®* 

The self is a substance, because it is the inherent cause 
of cognitions. It is ubiquitous, because it is an eternal and 
incorporeal substance. It is incorporeal, because it is motionless. 
It is motionless, because it is eternal, perceptible, and the sub- 
strate of perceptible qualities. If it were not a substance, it 
would be devoid of qualities. If it were not ubiquitous, there 
would be no motion of a distant wind, whose non-inherent cause 
is conjunction wdth a self endued with merits and demerits. 
If it were endued with movement, it would be corporeal. If it 
were corporeal, it would not be the substratum of cognition, 
pleasure and other qualities which are perceived by us. If it 
were not ubiquitous, the manas would not be proved to be 
atomic, since the succession of its actions is due to its conjunc- 
tion with the self, w’hich accounts for the succession of 
cognitions. 

The self has relative freedom of the will. Its freedom is 
limited by the divine will. Its free extertions bear fruit only 
when they are favoured by God, They become ineffective when 
they are not favoured by God. The self cannot command 
success of its free actions without the aid of God. It earns 
merits by free righteous actions, and earns demerits by free 
unrighteous actions. But its freedom is limited by the merits 
and demerits acquired by free actions in the past births, though 
it can counteract them by free actions in future. Hence the 
freedom of the finite self is subject to the divine will and the 
Taw of Karma. 

The self is an object of mental perception. It is an object 
of intuition born of meditation. This is the view of the Nyaya. 

I know*. This experience is undeniable. The self is the 
principal object of this experience. An object is its indirect 
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object. The self is perceptible, because it is perceived by ‘I*- 
consciousness or self-consciousness.®®^ 

The Nyaya refutes the rival views. Samkara regards the 
self as pure consciousness, which is neither the subject nor 
the object of perception, but directly manifested to intuition. 
It is not manifested by produced knowledge, like a jar, but by 
itself. It is directly revealed by itself, not by any knowledge. 
Its consciousness is natural, and not acquired or due to its 
relation with consciousness produced by a sense-organ. It is 
intrinsically conscious and self-luminous. Jayanta adduces the 
following arguments against this doctrine. There is no experi- 
ence which is not produced by an external sense-organ or manas. 
So the self must be manifested by an experience which is pro- 
duced. If the self is manifested by nature, then other selves 
also should be alike manifested. Further, if the self is mani- 
fested, then it is apprehended ; and if it is apprehended, it 
is apprehended as an object of apprehension. If it is not appre- 
hended as an object, it cannot be perceived. It is self-contra- 
dictory to argue that the self is not perceived, but directly 
apprehended.®®^ If it is not an object of perception, there can 
be no immediate intuition of it. If the conscious self is mani- 
fested, it must be apprehended as an object. Hence the Advaita 
Vedanta doctrine of the knowledge of the self is not tenable. 
The self is not pure consciousness beyond subject and object. 
But it is the substrate of consciousness ; it is the subject of 
consciousness or knower and the object of self-consciousness. 
There is no subject-objectless consciousness.®®® 

Prabhakara is an exponent of the doctrine of triple percep- 
tion (triputipratyak§a) : Every act of perception manifests itself, 
its object, and its subject or self. The self is perceived as the 
subject (jnata) of every perception of an object. It is never 
perceived as an object (jneya).®®^ T know the jar’. In this 
perception there are T’ -consciousness (ahamvitti), object- 
consciousness (vi§ayavitti), and consciousness of cognition 
(svasanivitti) . Cognition is known as cognition, and not as an 


Ahampratyayagamyatvad atma pratvaksah. NM., p. 430. NV., iii. 
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object of cognition.^®^ Jayanta refutes Prabhakara’s view. If 
the self is perceived, it is perceived as an object of perception. 
‘This is a jar\ In this perception the jar only is perceived. 
T know the jar*. In this perception ‘I’ and knowledge both 
are perceived. The self is an object of internal perception. If 
cognition is perceived by internal perception, it is perceived 
as an object. Cognition is not self-luminous ; it does not appre- 
hend itself, as Prabhakara thinks. Cognition is manifested or 
apprehended by another cognition or internal perception. The 
self is not perceived by external perception of an object as its 
subject, but by mental perception as an object. It can be both 
subject and object of internal perception. It is a fact of experi- 
ence, and cannot be challenged. It is the nature of the self to 
be both subject and object of self-consciousness. The Law of 
Nature (vastusakti) is unchallengeable.®**® 

According to Kumarila, the self is a conscious substance ; 
as a substance it is the object of knowledge, and as conscious it 
is a knower.®®’^ It is unconscious and conscious both. Its un- 
conscious part is the object, and conscious part is the subject. 
Jayanta refutes Kumarila's view. If the self as a substance is 
the known object, then the conscious self cannot be the knower. 
The self as a substance is similar to a jar as a substance. It is 
unconscious like a jar, and so cannot be a conscious knower. 
The self as a knower, it may be argued, is the subject ; but 
there is a difference in it due to the condition (upadhi) of an 
object ; the knower of an object is the object of knowledge, 
while the pure knower is the subject ; elsewhere there is pure 
knowledge of an object. ‘This is a jar’.®®® In this knowledge 
the cognition apprehends an object only, and does not refer 
to the self. T know the jar’. Here there is the knowledge of 
an object as qualified by its cognition, or the knowledge of an 
object as 'well as the knowledge of a cognition. Then what 
knowledge apprehends the self or T’ ? In the very same cogni- 
tion one part cannot be valid, and another part, invalid. Hence 
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the knowledge of the knowing self must be admitted. The self 
cannot be, Kumarila argues, subject and object of the same 
cognition. But even if there is a difference in the self due to 
the condition of an object, this difficulty cannot be obviated. 
In the knowledge ‘I know the jar' the knowledge of the ‘jar’ 
and ‘knowledge’ apprehend the object ; so the knowledge of T’ 
must apprehend the self. It is pure and unconditioned, and 
subject and object both, so that the difference of subject and 
object is not due to the difference of states in the self.®®* If 
there is no difference in the pure knowledge, then the difference 
of subject and object is not real. This admission amounts to 
the Buddhist doctrine of idealism (vijnanavada) which regards 
cognitions alone as real, and difference of subject and object as 
unreal and illusory. Hence Kumarila’ s view is wrong. 

The self is eternal and devoid of origin and end. It has 
pre-existence, and undergoes transmigration until it achieves 
liberation. It leaves a dead body, and assumes another body. 
Birth is association of the soul with a body. Death is its dissocia- 
tion from a body. An organism is bom and perishes, but a 
soul is unborn and immortal. If it perishes with the body, 
it cannot reap the fmits of its free right and wrong actions 
and the consequent merits and demerits, and it experiences 
joys and sorrows which are not earned by it, and thus the Law 
of Karma is nullified. 

A sperm and an ovum of the parents are the material cause 
of a body which is produced out of them. Merits and demerits 
of the soul which ensouls it are its instrumental cause, and God 
is its efficient cause, who associates it with the soul. The sexual 
intercourse of the parents only is not the cat|^ of the birth 
of a body. When the peculiar merits and demerits of a soul 
are present, there is birth of a body, which is a fit vehicle for 
the experience of their fruits in the shape of enjoyments and 
sufferings. When they are absent, there is no birth of it. So 
they are its instrumental cause. The different kinds of bodies 
are born owing to the different kinds of merits and demerits 
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of different souls When they are completely destroyed, there 
is no more birth. They are extirpated by true knowledge of 
the self.^®^ The same unseen agencies (adr§ta) cannot be the 
cause of birth and death. Death is due to the maturation of 
some karmas and their fructification and destruction. Rebirth 
is due to the other potencies of actions (karmasaya) which have 
not yet matured and borne fruits. If a body were generated 
by the physical elements independently of the unseen agencies, 
there would be no cause of death of a body. When delusion 
is completely destroyed by true knowledge of the self, a soul 
purged of attachment does not perform any bodily, verbal and 
mental actions which produce merits and demerits and conse- 
quent rebirth. Since there are no causes of rebirth, the soul 
is not associated with any other body,'*®^ 

The Jaina regards merits and demerits as peculiar qualities 
of atoms, which impel them to combine with one another, and 
produce a body into which a manas enters. The soul has 
experience through the mind-body-complex impelled by merits 
and demerits of the component atoms. This view is wrong, 
because the atoms cannot be divested of them, which are their 
peculiar qualities, and consequently may produce a body for 
a soul in the state of liberation also. If merits and demerits 
were qualities of manas, then it would not have conjunction 
with, or disjunction from, a body, and the same merits and 
demerits would be the cause of its entrance into a body and 
departure from it, which is not possible. So the unseen agencies 
are not qualities of manas. They are qualities of the soul, 
which are the cause of transmigration. 

A new-borp baby feels emotions of joy, fear and sorrow, 
which are inferred from their actions which are their expressions. 
These emotions are produced by recollections of similar objects 
which were perceived frequently in his past birth, because he 
did not perceive them in his present birth- Emotions are due to 
recollections, both of which are his experiences in his present 
birth. Recollections are due to subconscious impressions 


•u ^amammitta sarirotpattih. Janmabhedah pratya 
tt npapadyate. NBh., hi. 2. 70, 71. Ibid, iii. 2. C 
i-papannas ca tadviyogah karmaksayopapatteh. NS., 
NBh., iii: 2. 72 ’ 

“i™., iii. 2. 72. 
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(samskara) which are retained by him in his soul. Impressions 
are due to repeated perceptions which must have occurred in 
his past life. Hence his soul had pre-existence. The emotional 
expressions of a new-born baby are not like the opening and 
closing of the petals of a lotus, which are due to disjunction 
and conjunction of them generated by movements, which, again, 
are due to the action of heat, cold and weather of the rainy 
season. The baby’s emotions are not tmcaused, but due to 
recollections of frequent past experiences of the previous birth 
Likewise a new-born baby is attracted to his mother’s breast, 
because he feels a desire to suck her milk. Desire is due to 
recollection of an object that produced pleasure in the past. So 
the baby’s desire for milk must be due to recollection of objects 
which were frequently perceived in the past birth to appease 
hunger of his previous body. It is the same soul, which departed 
from its past body, assumed its present body, recollects the 
appeasement of hxmger by certain objects repeatedly perceived 
in the past birth, and desires to suck the breast of the mother. 
The same soul continues in the past body and the present body. 
The baby’s desire to suck his mother’s breast depends upon the 
recollection of its conduciveness to pleasure due to the revival 
of the impressions by his merits, — ^produced by the knowledge 
of conduciveness of food to pleasure acquired in his past birth. 
It cannot be explained without the hypothesis of the past birth. 
But it may be regarded as a reflex action. The new-born baby, 
it may be argued, sucks his mother’s breast without prenatal 
frequent experience of taking food and satisfying hunger, even 
as iron is attracted to a magnet automatically without prior 
frequent attraction to similar magnets. His action does not 
depend upon the prior knowledge of conduciveness of a means 
to pleasure. But the attraction of iron to a magnet is not without 
a cause. If it were uncaused, a stone and other things also 
would be attracted to a magnet. The uniform attraction of iron 
to a magnet points to a regular cause. So the repeated approach 
of a hungry new-born baby to his mother’s breast is an 
expression of a desire for milk, which must depend upon the 
recollection due to the frequent experience of taking food and 
appeasing hunger. The uniform action of the baby on a uniform 
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object is produced by a uniform cause, which is the recollection 
of a frequent uniform perception. It is not an automatic or 
reflex action. It is a voluntary action with deep roots in the 
past birth. Modem psychology does not consider it to be a 
voluntary action, but an instinctive action which is a racial 
habit. 


m 

ETHICS 

14. Psychological Basis of Ethics : The End (Prayojana) : 

Virtues and Vices: Divine Law as the Moral Standard. 

Voluntary actions spring from faults (dosa), which are 
attachment (raga), aversion (dveisa), and delusion (moha). They 
are the springs of action (pravartana) . They move the self to 
action. They are motives of action in the sense that they are 
the efficient causes of action. The idea of the end (prayojana) 
induces the self to act in order to realize it. It is the final 
cause of action. Attachment for an agreeable object and aver- 
sion to a disagreeable object spring from delusion. Delusion is 
false knowledge of the body, the sense-organs and manas as 
the self. It is the erroneous identification of the self with the 
mind-body-complex. It is the root cause of attachment and 
aversion. What satisfies the appetites of the body is regarded 
as favourable to the self, and what thwarts them is regarded as 
unfavourable to it. But, in fact, nothing is attractive or repul- 
sive to it, which is quite distinct from the body. All emotions 
and passions are various forms of attachment and aversion, 
which arise from delusion. They are due to perversion of the 
intellect. They bind the self to the cycle of births and deaths 
(samsara). 

When false knowledge (mithyajnana) is destroyed by true 
knowledge of the self (tattvajnana), faults (dosa) are destroyed. 
When faults w^hich are the springs of action are destroyed, 
actions (praviiti) cease to be performed. When actions cease, 
merits and demerits are not produced, and there is no rebirth 
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(janma). When rebirth ceases, pain disappears. Absolute cessa- 
tion of pain is liberation (apavarga). Thus, true knowledge of 
reality is the cause of liberation, while false knowledge is the 
cause of bondage/®® 

All emotions and passions are forms of attachment, aversion 
and delusion. Attachment includes lust (kama) or attraction 
to the other sex for sex-gratification, avarice (matsara) or im- 
willingness to part with one’s inexhaustible possessions or desire 
to deprive others of the benefit of public wells and the like with- 
out any selfish gain, desire for appropriation of others’ property 
(sprha) by lawful means, the will to live and be reborn (tr§na), 
and greed for others’ wealth and desire to misappropriate it by 
immoral means (lobha). Aversion includes anger (krodha), 
envy (irsya) or intolerance of ordinary advantages of others, 
jealousy (asuya) or intolerance of the superiority of others, male- 
volence (droha) or desire to do harm to others without power 
to do so, and revengefulness (amar&) or intolerance of harm. 
Delusion includes error (mithyajnana) or false knowledge of 
one object as another object, doubt (sam&ya) or indefinite 
knowledge of an object as possessing either of two contra- 
dictory attributes, self-conceit (mana) or false ascription of non- 
existent qualities to oneself, and wilful negligence of duty 
(pramada), Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara and Jayanta mention 
these emotions as forms of attachment, aversion and delusion. 
Visvanatha includes desire to deceive others (maya) and boast- 
fulness (dambha) or desire to display one’s superiority by hypo- 
crisy in attachment, self-abasement (abhimana) due to inability 
to take revenge on an offender in aversion, and fear (bhaya) 
due to the encounter of a calamity and impotence to overcome 
it and sorrow (^ka) due to loss of cherished objects which are 
irretrievable in delusion. He includes disparagement of superior 
persons by ascribing worthlessness to them in self-conceit 
(raana).*^® 

There are two kinds of desire (iccha) : (1) desire to realize 
an end ; (2) desire to attain the means to it. The end is pleasure 
and the absence of pain. The knowledge of the end is the 
cause of a desire to attain it. Pleasure and the absence of pain 

Tattvajnanad apavargah, mithyajnanat samsarali. NBh., i. 1. 9. 
NBh., i. 1, 2, 18. 
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are the psychological ends of action (pnm^artha), which are 
consciously sought by the self by its effort or volition. Desire 
for these ends does not depend upon any other desire. Desire 
for the means depends upon desire for the end. The know- 
ledge that the means is conducive to the realization of the end 
or good is a cause of desire for the means. The desire to act 
(cikir§a) depends upon the knowledge that something can be 
done by the volition of the self, the knowledge that it is con- 
ducive to the good, and the knowledge that it is not conducive 
to greater harm than good.^^^ The knowledge that an action 
will produce greater harm than good counteracts the desire to 
act. Some regard strong aversion as a counteracting condition 
(pratibandhaka) of a desire to act. 

Aversion gives rise to a voluntary action to avoid its object. 
It depends upon the knowledge that the object to be avoided 
is conducive to harm, and the absence of the knowledge that 
it is conducive to greater good. The knowledge that the object 
is harmful to the self is a positive condition of aversion. The 
knowledge that it is conducive to its greater good is a counter- 
acting condition of aversion. 

Udayana defines volition as effort or conscious activity of 
the self. It springs from desire, which arises from a cognition. 
The knowledge of a particular object gives rise to a desire, 
which produces a volition. The knowledge of a desire is not 
necessary for the production of a volition. It produces a volition 
by its mere existence. A volition or the knowledge of a 
volition is not the cause of another volition. But the mere 
existence of a desire is the cause of a volition. 

Visvanatha mentions the conditions of volition. Volition 
for the attainment of an object {prav|tti) depends on the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) desire to act; (2) the knowledge that the 
action can be done by the self’.s volition ; (3) the knowledge that 


Cikir§am prati krtisMhyatajnanam i§tasadhanatajnanam ca 
kar^am. Balavadanistajanakatvajnanaih karanam. SM., pp. 46S-71. 
Ibid, p. 467. .. j j 
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it is conducive to its good ; and (4) the perception of the material 
out of which the object is to be produced/^^ All these conditions 
are necessary for the production of a volition for the attainment 
of an object. If any of them is absent, a positive volition 
(pravrtti) does not occur. First, there must be a desire to act. 
Secondly, there must be a knowledge that the action is capable 
of being accomplished by the self’s volition. If it is lacking, 
a positive voHtion cannot occur. No sane person makes an 
effort to produce rain or catch hold of the moon. A person exerts 
himself to attain those objects which are within his power to 
attain. Thirdly, a person must have a knowledge that the object 
is conducive to his good. A person always exerts himself to 
realize his good. He never consciously wills to attain an evil. 
In a fit of rage or despair a person commits suicide, because 
he considers it to be good at the time in a pathological condi- 
tion of mind, or because he does not consider it to be a great 
evil in an abnormal condition of mind. In normal conditions 
the knowledge that suicide is an evil is present, but in an 
abnormal condition it is absent. Fourthly, there must be per- 
ception of the material out of which the desired object is to be 
produced. Volition depends upon the knowledge that its object 
is conducive to good and not injurious to the agent at the tim e 
tmder particular circumstances. What is good to a person in 
one condition is not good to him in a different condition. A 
hungry person desires to get food, while one who is full has 
aversion to food. A person does not desire to taste honey mixed 
with poison, because he has a knowledge that the object is 
conducive to good but productive of greater harm. But a person 
desires to cook food, because he has a knowledge that it is pro- 
ductive of greater good than evil. He willingly undergoes the 
necessary pain which is entailed by the action for his greater 
good.'^^® Aversion or the knowledge that the object of aversion 
is injurious to the agent is the cause of a negative volition 
(nivrtti) to avoid it.^^’^ 

According to Prabhakara, the knowledge that an act can 
be accomplished by an effort of the self is the cause of a positive 


*** Cikirsa krtisadhyestasadhanatvamatistatha. Upadanasya cadhya- 
k§am pravrttaa ianakam bhavet. BP., 150-51. 
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volition (pravrtti)/^® The knowledge of its conduciveness to his 
good is not its cause as the Nyaya maintains, for then there 
would be a positive volition to bring down the moon, which 
cannot be accomplished through an effort of the self. The Nyaya 
replies that the knowledge that an act is incapable of being 
accomplished through an effort of the self is an obstacle to a 
positive volition. The knowledge of feasibility of an act through 
the self’s volition, Prab^ara argues, is the cause of a positive 
volition, rather than the absence of an obstacle. If the know- 
ledge that an act is incapable of being accomplished through 
the self’s volition is considered to be an obstacle, then the know- 
ledge of its conduciveness to its good qualified by the absence of 
the obstacle should be considered to be the cause of a positive 
volition. But this violates the parsimony of hypotheses. It is 
better to consider the knowledge of feasibility of an act through 
the self’s effort as the cause of a positive volition. If the absence 
of an obstacle and the knowledge of conduciveness of an act to 
good both are regarded as the cause of a positive volition, then 
also too many assumptions are made unnecessarily. The Nyaya 
contends that, according to Prabhakara, a person will eat food 
mixed with honey and poison, because he has a knowledge that 
the act can be accomplished through his volition. Prabhakara 
urges that the knowledge of feasibility of an act through the 
self’s volition due to the knowledge of its conduciveness to its 
own good or the fulfilment of its own desire, and the knowledge 
that it is not productive of greater harm to it is the cause of a 
positive volition. A person whose hunger is satisfied does not 
make any effort to eat food, because desire for food is not a 
qualification of his self. The Nyaya replies that Prabhakara’s 
explanation is not simple. It is better to explain a positive 
volition by the knowledge of feasibility of an act through a 
volition of the self, which is known to be conducive to its good 
and not productive of greater harm to it than to explain it by 
the knowledge of its feasibility through the self’s effort produced 
by the knowledge of its conduciveness to good attended with 
the knowledge of its being non-productive of greater harm. 

Karyatvajnanam pravartakam iti guravah. TCS., B.I., Calcutta, 
1901, pp. 6-7. SM., p. 471. Cikirsa svakrtisadhyatajnanasadliya. TCS., 
p. 16. SM., p. 472. 
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Prabhakara replies that the Nyaya contention is not right, 
because conduciveness to good and feasibility of an act by the 
self’s effort cannot be known at the same time, since being an 
attainable end and being a means to it are contradictory. An 
end is not yet attained, but a means is already attained. So 
they can be known at the same time. A person cannot know 
the same object to be both accomplished and unaccomplished at 
the same time. So the means and the end are known at different 
times. The Nyaya replies that there is no contradiction 
between the same object being a means and an end at different 
times, and that it can simultaneously be known to be a means 
and an end ; that it is better to maintain that the knowledge 
of feasibility of an act through the self’s effort, coexisting with 
the knowledge of its conduciveness to its good without being 
productive of greater evil is the cause of a positive volition. 

Voluntary actions only are the objects of moral judgments. 
Non- voluntary actions which do not involve the operation of free 
will are non-moral. Righteous actions produce merits, and un- 
righteous actions produce demerits. Merits and demerits are 
the subjective causes of pleasures and sufferings respectively. 
Man has relative freedom subject to the control of God. His 
voluntary actions are determined by his own free will (puru§a- 
kara). The Nyaya seems to advocate the doctrine of self-deter- 
minism : The agent himself determines his volition without 
being constrained by extraneous circumstances. The self freely 
wills and acts to realize its own good. Its volition is always 
apprehended as determined by the self. It is apprehended as a 
qualification (vi^^ana) of the self.^®^ 

The end (prayojana) is the idea of the object which induces 
a person to act.^^® The object which is definitely known to be 
attainable or avoidable is the cause of a voluntary action. The 
attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain are the primary 
ends. The means to them are the secondary ends.^^^ The ideas 
of the primary or secondary ends induce a person to act. They 

*"®TCS., 79^; SM., pp. 475-76. 

baghavena balavadanistananubandhistasadhanatve sati krtisadhya- 
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are the final causes of actions, while passions or faults are their 
efiScient causes. The secondary ends vary in different places, 
times and circumstances and with different persons. If an object 
was perceived to yield pleasure in the past, a similar object is 
expected to yield pleasure under the same circumstances. An 
end, it is argued, cannot induce a person to act, because it is 
not known to be existent or non-existent. This argument is 
wrong. The end is not unrealizable (asadhya) like a sky-fiower. 
Nor is it realized (siddha) like an existent object. It induces a 
person to act as an idea of an object to be realized. The 
Nyaya believes in psychological hedonism, but not in ethical 
hedonism. 

The Nyaya recognizes three kinds of actions: (1) bodily ; 
(2) verbal ; and (3) mental. Vatsyayana mentions the following 
righteous bodily actions, viz,^ charity (dana), succouring the dis- 
tressed (paritrana), and social service (paricarana) ; the follow- 
ing righteous verbal actions, viz., truthfulness (satya), beneficial 
speech (hitavacana), agreeable speech (priyavacana), and study 
of the scriptures (svadhyaya) ; and the following righteous 
mental actions, viz., compassion (daya), dispassion for worldly 
enjoyments (asprha), and faith (sraddha) in future life. These 
actions produce merits. He mentions the following unrighteous 
bodily actions, viz., cruelty (himsa), theft (steya), and forbidden 
sexual intercourse (prati^iddhamaithuna) ; the following un- 
righteous verbal actions, viz., mendacity (anrta-), injurious 
speech (ahita-), harsh speech (paru§avacana), insinuation 
(sucana), and irrelevant talk or gossip (asambaddhavacana) ; and 
the following unrighteous mental actions, viz., malevolence 
(paradroha) or doing harm to others, greed for others’ property 
(paradravy abhipsa) , and absence of faith in future life (nastikya). 
These actions produce demerits.'^^® The Nyaya recognizes the 
purity of mind and the purity of conduct as essential to moral 
life. It recognizes both egoistic and altruistic virtues. It regards 
impurities of mind and external conduct as vices. We should 
be pure in mind, words, and bodily actions, and cultivate purity 
of motives and intentions and overt behaviour.^^^ 

Righteous actions are enjoined by the Vedas or prescribed 
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by the Divine Daw, and lead to the attainment of heaven. 
Unrighteous actions are prohibited by the Vedas or forbidden by 
the command of God, and lead to the attainment of hell. 
Rightness and wrongness of actions are determined by injunc- 
tions and prohibitions. The performance of right actions leads 
to heaven, and the commission of wrong actions leads to hell. 
Heaven is the highest happiness/^® 

God is the author of the Vedas, They embody the com- 
mands of God in the forms of injunctions and prohibitions. 
They are the expressions of the intentions of the trustworthy 
speaker about the distinction between right actions and wrong 
actions.'*^* Moral laws are positive commands of God imposed 
on the individual selves for their good, which are expressed 
in the Vedic prescriptions. They are not impersonal laws or 
categorical imperatives demanding fulfilment by human wills. 
What is commanded by God is right. What is forbidden by God 
is wrong. He is the creator and promultagor (vakta) of moral 
laws, and the source of moral authority.^^® 

Merits and demerits produced by righteous and unrighteous 
actions are dispositions of the self (atmasamskara), which persist 
in it until they bear fruits. They are not destroyed with- 
out producing enjoyments and sufferings respectively. They 
are destroyed by the last pleasure and pain respectively. 
There are no voluntary actions, mental, verbal and bodily, 
which do not produce merits and demerits. They are virtues 
and vices, excellences and flaws of the self. Both bind the self 
to the bodily and empirical life. Hence we should persistently 
aim at the extermination of merits and demerits both, and the 
attainment of transcendental perfection of the self.^^^ 


15. Liberation (Apavarga) and its Means, 

Diberation is absolute cessation of pain and rebirth. The 
body, the sense-organs and manas are the causes of pain. 


*** Vidhmi§edhakarana eva hi sadasatkarmavagamah, Tatra vihita- 
nnsthanaih svargaya nisiddhacaranam narakaya. NM., pp. 499-500. 
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Pleasure is invariably accompanied or followed by pain. All 
these are pain in a derivative sense.**^^ At the time of dissolu- 
tion the soul becomes free from pain. Its merits and demerits 
remain dormant during dissolution at the will of God, and are 
activated again at the time of creation, when it assumes a body 
fit for their maturation and consequent enjoyments and suffer- 
ings. So during dissolution the soul has relative freedom from 
pain and possibility of its recurrence and rebirth. But libera- 
tion is the soul’s absolute freedom from pain. The Nyaya view 
of liberation is the same as the Vai&§ika view. Liberation is 
the complete extinction of the special qualities of the soul, viz., 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, 
demerit, and impression. The soul is free from cognition in 
the state of liberation. Cognition is produced by the intercourse 
of a sense-organ with an object, the conjunction of a sense- 
organ with manas, and the conjunction of manas with the soul. 
But the body, the sense-organs and manas are destroyed in 
liberation. So there can be no cognition in it. Pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion and volition also are experienced in connection 
with the body. When it is destroyed, they cannot be experi- 
enced. In fact, they are accidental qualities of the soul, while 
ubiquity is its natural condition. Liberation consists in the soul’s 
existence in its nataral condition.^*^ It is the existence of the 
soul in its transcendental condition free from its empirical 
qualities. It is not in the nature of cognition. Its cognition is 
an adventitious quality. It has no natural consciousness, which 
is different from adventitious cognitions. In liberation the 
soul is devoid of merits and demerits, and consequently free 
from pleasure and pain. There is no transcendental bliss beyond 
empirical pleasure and pain due to the sense-object-intercourse. 

But Bhasarvajna, a Saiva Naiyayika, maintains that libera- 
tion consists in the experience of eternal happiness. The relation 

Tadatyantavimok^o* pavargah. N.S., i. 1. 22. Tena duikhena 
janmana’ tyantam vimuktir apavargah. KBh., i. 1. 22. NVTT., p. 162. 
Cp. xiv. 20. 
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of this happiness and knowledge, thotigh caused, is not des- 
troyed owing to the absence of its cause. So this happiness is 
always experienced in liberation. Liberation is absolute cessa- 
tion of pain attended with eternal happiness.^^® 

Tutata Bhatta regards liberation as manifestation of eternal 
happiness (nityasukhabhivyakti). Vatsyayana criticizes a 
doctrine that hberation is the experience of eternal happiness. 
Perception, inference, or Vedic testimony does not prove its 
existence. What is the cause of the manifestation or experience 
of eternal happiness? Is it eternal or non-eternal? If it is 
eternal, the experience of eternal happiness is eternal, and there 
is no difference between a bound soul and a released soul. If 
it is non-etemal, it cannot be produced by the conjunction of 
the soul with manas, since it cannot produce pleasure without 
the aid of merit (dharma). Merit is non-etemal. What is its 
cause ? If its cause is trance due to meditation, it is destroyed 
at the time of dissolution. If it is destroyed, it cannot produce 
the experience of eternal happiness. If it is not experienced, 
it is as good as non-existent. There is no proof for the existence 
of unexperienced eternal happiness. Merit is caused, and so 
destroyed. Merit born of meditation also is destroyed, since 
whatever is produced, is destroyed. So it cannot be the cause 
of the experience of eternal happiness. If its experience never 
ceases, its cause must be eternal. If its cause is eternal, then a 
bound soul and a released soul equally experience eternal happi- 
ness, and there is no distinction between them. In bondage the 
soul's relation to the body may be said to be an obstacle to the 
expeirence of eternal happiness. This argument is wrong. The 
body and the sense-organs are the organs of the experience of 
pleasure, and cannot be an obstacle to it. There is no proof for 
the experience of happiness of a disembodied soul. Further, 
pleasure and pain are always accompanied by each other. Even 
in release there can be no unalloyed happiness. If there is 
experience of eternal happiness in release, then there must be 
eternal body, sense-organs, and intellect of a released soul. But 
this assumption is irrational. So the assumption of eternal 
happiness in release is irrational.®®^ 


Anena sukhena atyantiki duhkhanivrttih purufasya 

moksah. NSar., p. 41. NTD., p. 293. 

NBH., i. 1, 22. KV., p. 8. 
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Udayana criticizes the doctrine in the following manner* 
Eternal happiness is not real, because it is contradicted by 
appropriate non-perception. It is never perceived. If it is 
eternal, it cannot be an object of desire and volition. A person 
never desires what he always possesses. Eternal happiness can- 
not be accomplished, because it is eternal. It cannot be modi- 
fied, because it is unmodifiable. It cannot be refined, because 
it is unrefinable. It cannot be attained, because the soul has 
an eternal relation to it. It is not to be known, since its know- 
ledge is eternal. If its knowledge is non-etemal, it caimot be 
produced when the body and the sense-organs which produce 
it are destroyed. If it is produced in their absence, they are 
not its cause. If they are not the cause of knowledge, all will 
be omniscient, since the conjunction of the soul with manas is 
present in them all. If happiness and its knowledge both are 
eternal, the relation between them caimot be said to be pro- 
duced but indestructible, like destruction. It is either a being 
or a non-being. It is not a negation, since it has no counter- 
positive entity. If it is a xiositive entity, it must be destroyed, 
if it is produced. There is no proof for the existence of eternal 
happiness and eternal knowledge. They cannot be said to be 
attained by the destruction of ignorance (avidya). The Nyaya 
admits liberation to be absolute destruction of pain including 
ignorance. But it does not admit liberation to be eternal experi- 
ence of eternal happiness. If a person is motivated by attach- 
ment for eternal happiness, he may be actuated by attachment 
for worldly happiness also. Attachment is bondage. It should 
be completely extirpated. Happiness is always produced by 
objects acting upon the sense-organs. It is produced by the 
recollection of pleasant objects also. Recollection is produced 
by impressions. In release there is neither body nor sense- 
organ nor impression. So it is not the eternal experience of 
eternal happiness.^® 

The Advaita Vedanta regards the self as in the nature of 
transcendental, self-luminous consciousness and bliss, which is 
concealed by ignorance (avidya) in bondage. When ignorance 
IS completely destroyed, its pure consciousness and bliss shine 
forth. Ignorance is destroyed by true knowledge (vidya) of the 

"‘ATV pp. 921-^, 933. NM., pp. 508-11; TCIA., B.L, pp. 180^1. 
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nature of the self, which is the one transcendental Self distinct 
from the empirical self determined by the mind-body-complex. 
The Advaitist ridicules the Nyaya concept of release as extinc- 
tion of consciousness as equal to the condition of a stone, which 
is not covetable. Bondage is better than release, because it 
abounds in misery relieved by occasional pleasures. Some enjoy- 
ment is better than none. This Advaitist view is wrong for 
the reasons stated above. Eternal happiness is neither perceived 
nor inferred. Nor is it proved by scriptural testimony. If it 
declares ‘Brahman is knowledge and bliss% it declares also 
‘Pleasure and pain do not touch a disembodied soul’. Bliss 
(ananda) signifies the absence of all pain. If the so-called 
eternal happiness is self-luminous, it should be experienced in 
bondage. The Atman or Brahman is self-luminous, and cannot 
be concealed by avidya which is insignificant. Hence release is 
not the experience of bliss.*®® 

Tridandins regard release as extinction of the individual 
self in the blissful supreme self, due to the destruction of the 
subtle body, which determines its pleasure and pain.**® Gange& 
refutes this view. The destruction of the subtle body is not the 
supreme end, because it is the negation of the means of pain. 
Then, again, when the limiting adjunct is destroyed, the jiva 
limited by it is not necessarily destroyed. One’s own destruc- 
tion cannot be the supreme end. Further, the jiva is non- 
different from eternal Brahman, and so cannot be destroyed. It 
cannot be different and non-different from Brahman, — different 
in bondage and non-different in release, — ^because it involves 
self-contradiction. Hence the view of the Tridan^ Vedantists 
is wrong.**^ 

The ^mkhya regards liberation as the existence of the self 
in its intrinsic nature, when the activity of prakrti ceases for it 
because of its discrimination of itself from prakrti. It regards 
release as absolute cession of pain like the Nyaya. But discrimi- 
native knowledge, the Nyaya urges, can abide neither in the 
self nor in prakrti. It cannot abide in the self, because it is 
unmodifiable. Nor can it abide in prakrti, because it is 


NM , pp. 50S-10. 

Tridandinastu anandamayaparamatmani jivatmalayo mok^al^. 
TCIA., B.I.,‘p. 182. 

TCIA,, B.I., p. 182. 
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unconscious. Further, prakrti is either active by nature or in- 
active by nature. In the first alternative, its activity never ceases, 
and, consequently, the self cannot be released. In the second 
alternative, the self cannot be bound, since the evolution of 
prakrti accounts for its enjoyments and sufferings. Hence the 
Saihkhya view of liberation is wrong. 

The Carvaka regards release as independence, and bondage 
as dependence. Independence involves cessation of pain. So 
far the Carvaka view is right. But independence as lordship is 
not the supreme end, since there are different degrees of lord- 
ship, higher and lower, and there is rivalry among lords of equal 
power. Hence the Carvaka view of mok§a is wrong. 

Some Buddhists (Yogacaras) regard release as a series of 
cognitions untainted by ignorance.^® Gange&i criticizes this 
view. Destruction of ignorance is the negation of pain, and so 
the supreme end of volition. But a series of cognitions cannot 
be regarded as the highest good. Cognitions cannot be produced 
without a body, which is destroyed during release. The mind 
only (cittamatra) is not their cause, for then the body would be 
neediess.*^^ There can be no cognitions in release, since their 
causes are non-existent at the time. Further, the soul being an 
impermanent series of momentary cognitions, it cannot be first 
in bondage and then released, and meditation on the four noble 
truths (bhavanacatu§taya)*^^ cannot generate any excellence in 
it and produce pure cognitions. Hence liberation is not pure 
cognitions untainted by illusion.'*^* 

Some Buddhists (Madhyamikas) regard release as the extinc- 
tion of the soul, since it is the cause of pain.^® Gange&t refutes 
this view. The extinction of the self is not the highest good, 
because it is different from the negation of pleasure and pain. 
The self is said to be a series of momentary cognitions, which 
are destroyed without any effort. So the destruction of the self 
caimot be the supreme end of volition.^®® Is the soul a series 

SBS., p. 209. 

*** Paratantryam bandhah svatantryam mok§ah. SDS., p. 209. 

"«SDS., p. 209. 

Anupaplava cittasantatir apavargah. TCIA., B.I., p. 182. 

Ibid, p. 182. 

All is pain ; all is individual : all is momentary ; all is void. 
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of cognitions or different from it ? If it is the former, the Nyaya 
also maintains that release is the extinction of cognition, pleasure, 
pain and the like. If it is the latter, it is eternal and indes- 
tructible. Fmther, no one strives for the extinction of his soul 
which is the dearest of all/^^ 

The Jaina regards release as the soul’s transportation to a 
supramundane sphere on the destruction of its veil of subtle 
karma-matter. The Jaina view is right, if the veil that covers 
the soul is made of merit and demerit. The Nyaya admits that 
release consists in the destruction of merit and demerit, which 
are not subtle atoms (pudgala), but qualities of the soul. But the 
soul is ubiquitous and devoid of movement. Is it corporeal or 
incorporeal? If it is corporeal, it is either composed of parts 
or devoid of them. If it consists of parts, it is non-etemal. If 
it is destroyed, it is not rewarded for its righteous actions and 
punished for its unrighteous actions. If it is partless, it is like 
an atom, which is corporeal and partless, and hence its qualities 
are imperceptible like those of an atom, which is not true. If it is 
incorporeal, it is incapable of movement, for a corporeal sub- 
stance only is capable of movement. Hence the Jaina view 
is wrong.^®^ 

The Prabhakaras regard release as absolute prior negation 
of pain.^^® It implies non-recurrence of pain in future in conse- 
quence of complete destruction of its causes. Prior negation 
being without origin, it may be argued, is incapable of being 
produced by volition. But though prior negation of pain does 
not depend upon our volition, yet it can be brought about by 
volition, because destruction of demerits which are the cause of 
its counter-positive entity can be effected by volition. Demerits 
are destroyed by true knowledge of the self which can be 
attained by volition. When demerits are destroyed, there is 
prior negation of pain, which can thus be indirectly accomplished 
by volition. 

Gangesa refutes the Prabhakaras* view. The destruction of 
demerits is not in itself the supreme end. It is necessary in 
so far as it is the cause of non-production of pain. But it has 
no use because prior negation of pain cannot be brought about 

SDS., p. 207. 

SDS., pp. ^-09. 

Prabhakarastu atyaiitikaduhkhapr5gabhavo mnktih. TCIA., p. 173. 
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by volition. Hence release is rightly said to be due to true know- 
ledge of the self, which destroys feults ; the destruction of faults 
destroys actions ; the destruction of actions destroys rebirth ; 
the destruction of rebirth destroys pain.^^^ Otherwise non- 
production of false knowledge would not be the cause of non- 
production of pain, which would be wrong. Even supposing that 
prior negation of pain can be accomplished by volition, it pro- 
duces pain in a released soul, which is its counter-positive entity, 
by its nature, even as prior negation of a jar produces it by 
its nature. If there is no production of pain in a released soul 
owing to the absence of demerits, body and other auxiliary 
causes, then prior negation of pain, being without origin and 
end, becomes absolute negation (atyantabhava) of pain, and 
ceases to be its prior negation. It is absolute negation of pain 
which is different from its prior negation, and not capable of 
being destroyed. Hence the Prabhakaras’ view of release is 
not sound. 

Ganged regards release as the complete destruction of pain 
which does not coexist with the prior negation of pain in the 
same self.^^® It is the destruction of all pain with its causes and 
non-production of future pain. It may be argued that the 
destruction of pain canot be the supreme end of volition, because 
past pain is already destroyed, future pain cannot be destroyed, 
and present pain is destroyed without any human effort by a 
contradictory quality, like past pain. This argument has no 
force. Though other sufferings are destroyed without any human 
effort, future sufferings can be destroyed or prevented by the 
destruction of false knowledge with its potencies by true know- 
ledge of the self which stops rebirth. The destruction of merits 
and demerits stops production of future pain. But the extinction 
of them is not an end in itself, but as a means to the highest 
good. The prior negation of pain is an end as non-production 
of pain, which is capable of being realized by volition through 
true knowledge and right action.'*®’' The Nyaya does not believe 

***NS., i. 1. 2 
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in embodied release (jivanmukti). The merits and demerits, 
which are not destroyed by atonements, are worn out by enjoy- 
ments and sufferings, and not by true knowledge of the self/^* 
So there cannot be embodied release. 

True knowledge of the self (tattvajnana) ultimately leads 
to liberation through the destruction of merits and demerits 
and the consequent cessation of rebirth. It destroys egoism 
(ahamkara) or false identification of the self with the body. It 
dispels delusion and destroys attachment and aversion which 
arise from it. The soul can be known by listening to the scrip- 
tures, reflection and meditation. Eightfold yoga practices such 
as sense-restraints, observances, posture of the body, breath 
control, withdrawal of the sense-organs from their objects, 
fixation of attention on parts of the body, meditation and trance 
are aids to the attainment of true knowledge. Faith in the 
Vedas, mental tranquillity, endurance of physical pain, dis- 
passion for worldly enjoyments, and concentration prepare the 
mind for the advent of true knowledge. Attachment is decreased 
by discerning the faults of the objects of enjoyment. It is re- 
moved by detachment. False knowledge is destroyed by true 
knowledge. Faults (dosa) are attenuated by meditation on the 
contrary excellences (pratipaksabhavana) , When they are 
destroyed, actions are not conducive to bondage and rebirth. 
The performance of prudential duties (kamyakarma) for the 
fulfilment of desires leads to heaven. The commission of for- 
bidden acts or sins leads to hell. Both bring about bondage. 
The performance of daily obligatory duties (nityakarma) and 
occasional duties (naimittika karma) saves an aspirant from sins 
of omission. Liberation cannot be achieved by the performance 
of duties,^®^ which can lead to heaven, which is non-etemal. 
The practice of yoga, austerities, the performance of duties, and 
abstention from sins are subsidiary to the acquisition of true 
knowledge. Release can be achieved by true knowledge or 
intuition of the self.^*° It destroys false knowledge, and incapa- 
citates merits and demerits from producing their effects like 
burnt seeds in the absence of passions (do§a). The accumulated 

Aclrnapraya^ittakarmanam bhogaikana^yatvena tattvajnananasya- 
tvat. Ibid, p. 171. 

Na hi karmasadhyo mok§ah. NM., p. 523. 

Atmajnanan nihsreyasadhigamah. NM., p. 524. Tattvajn^am 
eva mok^payah. Ibid, p. 523. 
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merits and demerits of the past birth (praktana karma) are held 
by some to be destroyed after producing the happiness of mental 
tranquillity and contentment born of yoga, and the bodily pain 
of enduring cold and heat and other austerities. They are held 
by others to be destroyed after producing appropriate pleasures 
and sufferings experienced by an aspirant through different 
bodies, sense-organs and internal organs created by him by 
supernatural powers bom of meditation. They are held by 
others to be destroyed at once by the intuition of the self. 
Persons in all stages of life including householders can attain 
release through true knowledge directly, and not through merit 
(dharma). There is no embodied release. True knowledge is 
not discursive knowledge but immediate intuition of the self, 
which can destroy false knowledge with its potencies and stop 
rebirth.^®" 


rv 

Tlieolc^ 


16. The Nature of God and His Relation to the World and 
Individual Souls : Theories of Creation. 

Gautama devotes only three cryptic aphorisms to the con- 
cept of God, which are interpreted in different ways by the 
commentators. ‘‘God is the cause, because actions of the 
individual souls are found to be fruitless. No, fruits are not 
achieved in the absbence of their actions. They are not the 
cause of their fruits, because they depend upon the favour of 
God*'.'*®^ Vatsyayana interprets the aphorisms in this manner. 
Uddyotakara also follows him in his interpretation. He adds 
that God is the efficient cause, while atoms are the material 
cause, their conjunction is the non-inherent cause, and the 
merits and demerits of the individual souls are the auxiliary 
cause of the world. Vacaspati opines that these aphorisms 
indirectly deny that God is the material cause of the world, 


22; iv. 2. 38-47; NBh., i. 1. 2, 22; iv. 2. 42, 46, 46; 
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that it is a phenomenal appearance of Brahman, and that God 
is its efficient cause independently of . the merits and demerits 
of the individual souls ; and that they affirm that God dependent 
on the souls’ unseen agencies (ad|:§ta) is the efficient cause of 
the world, while atoms are its material cause, God’s being the 
efficient cause of the world is implied in Vatsyayana's interpre- 
tation, because the fruits of the souls’ actions and consequent 
merits and demerits are enjojonents and sufferings produced by 
gross external objects, which are created by God out of the 
atoms of earth, water, fire and air in accordance with the souls’ 
deserts/®^ 

Vatsyayana regards God as a partictilar soul endued with 
qualities.*®* He has merit, knowledge, intuition and sovereignty. 
He is devoid of demerit, false knowledge and inadvertence. He 
has eight kinds of supernatural powers (aisvarya) due to his 
merit and intuition. His merit is the result of his volition, and 
directs the merits and demerits of the individual souls and the 
physical elements to produce their effects.*®® 

Uddyotakara invests God with eternal knowledge, number, 
magnitude, distinctness, conjimction and disjunction.*®® His 
knowledge, desire and volition are untainted by afflictions and 
unrestricted in regard to their objects.*®^ He is devoid of demerit, 
and, consequently, of pain. He has no aversion and detach- 
ment, since he is devoid of pain. His lordship is eternal and 
independent of merit. God’s merit mentioned by Vatsyayana 
does not generate his sovereignty, but activates and directs the 
accumulated merits and demerits of the finite souls to produce 
their fruits. In fact, he is devoid of merit. His lordship is 
eternal. His knowledge is one, eternal and intuitive. He has 
perception of all past, present and future objects, which is not 
produced by the intercourse of the sense-organs with objects. 
His knowdedge is not derived from inference and testimony. 
He is devoid of impressions and recollection. He has one eternal 


NV., NVTT., iv. 1. 19-21. 
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cognition which apprehends all objects. If he had many cogni-' 
tions apprehending different objects like human cognitions, 
they would be produced by a body and sense-organs. If his 
knowledge is produced by a body, it is either eternal or non- 
eternal. If it is non-etemal, it must be due to merits and 
demerits like a human body. If he is subject to them, he is 
not the Lord. If the divine body is eternal, it is contradicted 
by perception. We always perceive a mortal body. Hence the 
knowledge of God must be regarded as eternal. He has not a 
series of successive cognitions. His will is eternal and unrestrict- 
ed, and yet limited by the Law of Karma and the Law of Nature, 
He is neither bound nor released. He is not bound, since he is 
devoid of pain. He is not released, since he was never bound. 
He is one. There are not many Lords. If there were many, their 
one. There are not many Lords, If there were many, their 
walls would come into conflict with one another, and arrest their 
actions. If one overpowers others and executes his will, he 
becomes the Lord.^®® 

Vacaspati admits that God’s knowledge, desire, volition and 
sovereignty are eternal. But his supernatural powers are not 
eternal according to Vatsyayana who regards them as dependent 
upon his merit. But there is no proof for the existence of merit 
in him. It is objected that God is all-pervading and incorporeal, 
and therefore motionless, so that he cannot create the world. 
God’s agency, Vacaspati replies, consists in his knowledge, 
desire and volition. He has immediate knowledge of the atoms 
and merits and demerits of the finite selves, desire to create the 
world, and wall to do so. His volition creates motion in the 
atoms. So he can be the efficient cause of the world. His know- 
ledge is intuitive, non-sensuous and untainted by ignorance. 
He is omniscient, omnipotent, compassionate and independent ; 
and yet he creates the WDrld full of happiness and misery accord- 
ing to the Law of Karma and the Law of Nature.^*® 

Jayanta Bhatta recognizes five qualities of God, viz,, know- 
ledge, happiness, desire, volition, and merit, which are eternal, 
and regards him as free from pain, aversion, demerit, impression, 
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false knowledge, attachment, aversion, and delusion. His 
knowledge is eternal. If he ceased to know for a single 
moment, the world and human society would collapse, because 
they are sustained by his knowledge, desire and will. His 
knowledge is not destroyed at the time of dissolution, nor 
created at the time of creation, because there is no cause of 
its destruction or creation. It is one and eternal. It is neither 
successive nor simultaneous, because it is one. If it were 
successive, God would be devoid of knowledge for some time, 
and would dissolve the world for that duration. God is omni- 
scient ; his one cognition apprehends all objects, past, present, 
future, subtle and remote at a glance. If he had many cogni- 
tions of diiGEerent objects, they might be simultaneous. His 
knowledge is immediate, intuitive or perceptual. Hence it is 
neither inferential nor representative. It does not depend upon 
the sense-organs and the conjunction of manas with the soul, 
because it is eternal and he is devoid of the sense-organs and 
manas. God’s happiness is eternal and independent of the 
sense-object-intercourse and the mind-soul-contact. His desire 
and volition also are eternal and independent of the mind-soul- 
contact. His volition consists in a fiat of will (samkalpa). 
Though his will is eternal, it is sometimes directed to creation, 
sometimes to preservation, and sometimes to destruction of the 
w’orld. Hence there is neither perpetual creation nor perpetual 
dissolution. His merit also is eternal, and maintains the moral 
order. It helps the souls’ merits and demerits bear their fruits. 
God is a particular soul untouched by afflictions, merits and 
demerits, their maturations, and potencies of actions. He is 
the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. Jie is bodi- 
less and yet the creator of the world. He is one, eternal, 
ubiquitous, omniscient, omnipotent, compassionate creator, pre- 
server, destroyer and moral governor of the world.'*^^ He is the 
promulgator of the moral codes and the creator of the Vedas 
which embody his injunctions and prohititions. He is the 
embodiment of moral perfection. The Moral Taw^ emanates 
from his moral wfill. He is the creator of convention which 
conjoins words with their meanings. He creates the world 
out of compassion for creatures. He is the efficient cause of 
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the world, while atoms are its material cause. He occasionally 
incarnates to redeem the world from the burden of sins. He 
is the merciful Lord and saviour of humanity. He is not the 
creator of atoms and individual souls, which are coetemal with 
him.^"" 

Udayana establishes the eternity and validity of divine 
knowledge. It is contended that God's knowledge is not 
eternal, because a cognition is always produced by the sense- 
object-intercourse and the like. Udayana replies that there is 
no invariable concomitance between a cognition and non-etemity, 
and that there is no contradiction between eternity and cogni- 
tion. The absence of cognition is not eternity, and the 
absence of eternity is not cognition. A cognition is a cognition 
because it apprehends an object, and not because it is non- 
etemal ; both eternal and non-etemal cognitions apprehend 
their objects. Hence divine knowledge is eternal. 

(1) The Mimamsaka contends that valid knowledge appre- 
hends an object which was not apprehended before. But God's 
knowledge is eternal and apprehends all objects ; so it appre- 
hends what was apprehended by God before, and is, conse- 
quently, invalid. Udayana rejects the Mimamsaka definition of 
valid knowledge, and defines it as the apprehension of an object 
in its real nature.^^* An illusion at the second moment appre- 
hends an object which was apprehended before, but is not valid. 

-A serial perception apprehends what was perceived before, but 
is valid. So novelty (anadhigatatva) is not the criterion of valid 
knowledge. It is the right apprehension of an object, which 
is independent of any other knowledge. Further, divine know- 
ledge does hot apprehend an object which was apprehended by 
him before, since it is one eternal cognition. It is the right 
apprehension of all objects as distinct from recollection.**^* 
(2) The Bhatta IVEmamsaka contends that divine knowledge is 
invalid, because it does not produce cognizedness (jnatata) in 
its objects ; that a cognition apprehends that object in which it 
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produces cognizedness. Udayana replies that there is a natural 
subject-object-relation (vi§aya-vi§ayi-sambandha) between a 
cognition and its object, so that the former apprehends the latter. 
If there is no such relation (vi§ayata), cognizedness cannot be 
produced by a cognition in its object. The cognition of a jar 
cannot produce cognizedness in a cloth. Even if a cognition 
produces cognizedness in a present object, it cannot produce it 
in a past or future object, which must remain unknown. 
Divine knowledge apprehends past, present and future objects 
by its very nature owing to the cognitive relation (vi§ayata) 
without producing cognizedness in them. Cognition is not an 
act ; so it does not produce any peculiarity (ati&ya) in its 
object.^^’^ (3) The Mimamsaka contends that divine knowledge 
is not valid knowledge (prama), because it being eternal is not 
a result (phala) of a means of valid knowledge ; that it is not 
a means of valid knowledge (prama^), because it does not 
produce valid knowledge ; and that God is not the agent of valid 
knowledge (pramat^), because he is not the abode of valid 
knowledge. Udayana replies that valid knowledge is the right 
apprehension of an object in its real nature ; that the agent of 
valid knowledge is its substrate ; and that validity is the absence 
of the absence of relation to valid knowledge.^^* Divine know- 
ledge apprehends all objects in their real character, and is, there- 
fore, valid. God is the substrate of this valid knowledge 
(pramatr). Its validity is unrestricted, because God is not 
devoid of the absence of relation to valid knowledge. (4) It is 
contended that God is omniscient and so knows human illusions 
with their objects, so that his knowledge is illusory. If he does 
not know human illusions with their objects, he is not omni- 
scient. Udayana replies that God knows a nacre as a nacre, 
though he knows the human illusion of silver in a nacre. So 
his knowledge of the illusion is not invalid. When we know 
that our knowledge of a nacre as silver is illusory, it is valid. 
Hence divine knowledge is not invalid.^^® (5) It is contended 

Svabhavaniyamabhavad apakaro’pi durgbatah* 
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that divine knowledge is neither perception, nor inference, nor 
testimony, because it is not produced by the sense-organs, 
marks (lihga), or verbal statements. Udayana replies that it 
is perception, because it is immediate valid knowledge ; and that 
human perception only is immediate knowledge produced by 
the intercourse of the sense-organs with objects/®® 

God transcends the atoms, time, space and ether which are 
coetemal with him. He is the eflScient cause of the world, but 
not its material cause. He is the architect of the world. He 
creates it out of the atoms in time and space by conjoining 
them with one another, and destroys it by disjoining them from 
one another. He creates it through his immediate knowledge 
of the atoms and the souls’ merits and demerits, desire to create, 
and volition without a body.^®^ He creates motion (spanda) in 
them by a fiat of will and conjoins them, and produces dyads and 
gross physical objects. He prei^rves the world by his will, and 
destroys it by his will. Creation and destruction are periodical. 

But God creates the world of manifold objects in accordance 
with the merits and demerits of the finite souls for their enjoy- 
ments and sufferings. He adjusts the world to their moral 
deserts, and makes it a proper sphere of their moral life. God’s 
freedom is limited by the Law of Karma, which emanates from 
his moral will. So this limitation is self-limitation. The variety 
of the world is due to the variety of merits and demerits of the 
finite souls. If God created the world independently of the 
finite souls* merits and demerits, then he would be guilty of 
cruelty, the Moral Law would not be obligatory, and the finite 
souls would never be liberated. If he created miseries for the 
finite souls irrespective of their demerits, he would be cruel. 
If the virtuous were not rewarded with happiness, and the 
vicious were not punished with misery, the Moral Law would 
cease to be obligatory. If the finite souls did not exhaust their 
merits and demerits by appropriate enjoyments and sufferings, 
and eradicate the potencies of their actions by true knowledge, 
they would never be released.**®* God’s freedom is not indepen- 
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dent of the Law of Karma. It consists in directing the merits 
and demerits of the finite sonls.^®® God cannot violate the destiny 
carved out by the finite souls by their own free actions, and 
so cannot but direct their demerits to bear their inevitable 
consequences.^®’^ Though he is omnipotent, he caimot alter the 
nature of things.^®'^ His freedom is limited in these two respects. 
God is not the creator of the finite souls. He transcends them 
in this sense. They have limited freedom to obey or infringe 
the Moral Law, perform righteous or unrighteous actions, earn 
merits or demerits, and experience proper retributions. They 
cannot escape from the operation of the Law of Karma. 

God and the finite souls belong to the genus of soul. They 
are substances endued with qualities. Non-etemal knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and 
impression are the acquired qualities of the finite souls. Eternal 
knowledge, happiness, desire, volition, and merit are the quali- 
ties of God or the supreme soul. Some deny happiness and 
merit to God. Both finite souls and the supreme soul possess 
the generic qualities of number, magnitude, distinctness, con- 
junction and disjunction. Both are ubiquitous and eternal sub- 
stances. God is not the creator and destroyer of the finite souls. 
They are neither parts, nor qualities, nor modes of the divine 
substance. They are not unreal appearances of one impersonal 
Brahman, They are real and different from God who is not 
their immanent essence. 

But God is omniscient, omnipotent, and morally perfect, 
while the finite souls have limited knowledge, limited powers, 
and moral imperfections. God is free from pain, false know- 
ledge, attachment, aversion, delusion, inadvertence, demerit, 
and impression, while the finite souls possess them all. God 
has eternal supernatural powers, while the finite souls are 
ordinarily devoid of them, but can acquire them to a limited 
extent through meditation and austerities. God has eternal 
moral perfection, while the individual souls can acquire moral 
purity by severe moral discipline and true knowledge. God is 

Karmanam eva tiiyojane svatantryam iSvarasya na taimirapek$am. 
NM., p. 203. ' NV., iv. 1, 21, p. 405. 
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neither bound nor liberated, while the finite souls are first bound 
by their own free actions, and then achieve release. God is 
never in bondage, and consequen^ly cannot attain liberation. 

God is like father to the individual souls. He treats them 
as a fa’ther treats his children.^®® He teaches them the Moral 
Law, rewards them for their virtues, and punishes them for 
their vices. God is the moral guide of the finite souls, and the 
dispenser of the fruits of their actions. He cannot override the 
Law of Karma. He lays down moral injunctions and prohibi- 
tions for the good of mankind, and favours their free actions 
with their fruits.^®^ Without his favour free human actions are 
ineffective. The Nyaya advocates Deism. 

But it is objected that God cannot guide the finite souls^ 
merits and demerits, because he is not directly or indirectly 
related to them, and that their deserts {adr§ta) cannot bear fruits 
without being supervised by him. Some Naiyayikas maintain 
that there is an eternal relation among the finite souls, which 
being not denied here holds between them and God also. Just 
as ubiquitous ether is related to all corporeal objects, so all- 
pervading God is related to the finite souls. Others maintain 
that God is related to the minds (manas) of the finite souls, and 
thus indirectly related to them. There must be some relation 
of God to the finite souls, so that he may supervise their merits 
and demerits.^*” Unintelligent moral deserts cannot produce 
their effects without divine guidance. 

Uddyotakara discusses some theories of creation. It is 
objected that an action is motivated by the idea of attaining a 
good or avoiding an evil. God has no unfulfilled desire or un- 
realized end. He is completely free from pain, and so cannot 
be actuated by the idea of avoiding an evil. He has no good 
to attain, and no evil to avoid. (1) Some maintain that God 
creates the world for sport (krida). But this view is not right. 
A person feels discomfort, and plays to remove it and get 
pleasure. But God is absolutely free from pain, and so cannot 
indulge in creative sport for pleasure. God is endued with 
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eternal bliss, Jayanta argues, and has no need for creative play 
for the sake of pleasure. (2) Some maintain that God creates 
the world to display his infinite powers and glory (vibhutikhya- 
pana). But God is eternally perfect, Uddyotakara argues, and 
does not pass from imperfection to perfection. He does not 
gain anything by creation or lose anything by lack of it. (3) God 
creates the world by his nature.*^®® Creative activity follows from 
his nature. But if it follows from his nature, it may be objected^ 
then it will never cease, and there will be no dissolution. His 
nature will produce all effects simultaneously, and there will be 
no order in creation. There will be no diversity of the world 
.due to the uniform nature of God. Uddyotakara replies that 
the diversity of the world follows from the intelligent nature 
of God, who creates it with the aid of the finite souls’ merits 
and demerits which mature at different times.'*®® (4) Jayanta 
Bhatta maintains that God creates and destroys the world out 
of compassion (anukampa) for creatures. He creates the world, 
heaven and hell for the finite souls’ enjoyments and sufferings 
in accordance with their virtues and vices. He destroys the 
world, and makes their moral deserts dormant to give them 
respite from the round of births and deaths.*®^ 

17. The Nydya criticism of the Vedanta view that Brahman 
is the material cause of the world. 

(1) Some Vedantists maintain that Brahman is modified 
into the world, even as clay is modified into earthen vessels. 
Though Brahman is modified, he does not lose his eternal nature. 
This is the doctrine of modification of Brahman (brahmapari- 
namavada). (2) Others maintain that Brahman appears to be 
the phenomenal world-appearance through the limiting adjunct 
of beginningless cosmic nescience, which is the matrix of 
empirical names and forms. This is the doctrine of appear- 
ance of Brahman (brahmavivartavada) . Brahman limited by 
cosmic nescience (maya, avidya) is the ruler (isvara) of the world. 
Rulership consists in the power of consciousness (cetana&kti) 
and the power of creation (kriya&kti), which exist in the Lord. 

ISvaro’pi tatsvabhavyat pravartate. NV., iv. 1. 21, p. 467. 
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He is the material cause of the world. Neither non-existence, 
nor prakrti, nor atoms are its material cause, because they are 
unconscious. The Sruti says : ^‘That resolved : I shall become 
many.'’ So God is the material cause of the world. 

Vacaspati Misra criticizes the Vedanta doctrine. (1) If 
Brahman is modified into the world, as clay is modified into 
earthen vessels, he is either entirely modified or partially modi- 
fied. If he is entirely modified into the world, he loses his 
essential nature. If he is partially modified into it, he has parts 
and is non-etemal. If Brahman is eternal in spite of his being 
modified into the world, then it also is eternal because it is 
characterized by the characteristics of its cause. Hence the 
world is not a modification of Brahman. (2) If Brahman appears 
as the false diverse world-appearance through the limiting 
adjuncts of empirical names and forms, which are modifica- 
tions of beginningless cosmic nescience, then also the same 
diflBiculty will arise. One, partless, conscious, self-luminous 
Brahman cannot appear as the unconscious, material world of 
manifold objects. If one Brahman appears as many objects, he 
loses his identity. Then, what is the status of the world- 
appearance ? It has the reality of Brahman, that is its ground. 
So it also is real and eternal; An illusion is due to the percep- 
tion of the common characters of two objects and the non- 
perception of their individual peculiarities. A nacre is mis- 
apprehended as silver owing to the perception of brightness, 
which is their common character, and the non-perception of 
their individual peculiarities. One who knows the real character 
of a nacre, never misapprehends it as silver. But Bra h man is 
one, partless, conscious and self-luminous, while the world is 
manifold, possessed of parts, unconscious and non-luminous. 
Hence there can be no perception of their common character 
and non-perception of their individual characters. Therefore, 
one, homogeneous, self-lmninous Brahman cannot appear as the 
manifold, heterogeneous, non-intelligent world-appearance. 
Further, Jayanta urges. Brahman being pure and taintless can- 
not be the material cause of the impurities of the world- 
appearance. The world is real and non-etemal. It is material, 
and cannot be a modification of consciousness. That the world 
i^a false appearance of Brahman is an irrational doctrine."*®^ 
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18. The Nydya criticism of the Sdthkhya doctrine that Prakfti 
is the material cause of the world. 

The Saihkhya regards prakrti as the material cause of the 
world, which is modified into the physical world, organisms, 
sense-organs, manas (manas), intellect (buddhi) and egoism 
(ahaihkara) for the enjoyments and sufierings of the finite souls 
(pxiru§a). Prakrti is unconscious, active, modifiable and eternal. 
The souls are conscious, inactive, unmodifiable and eternal. 
Prakrti is the equipoise of sattva, rajas and tamas, which are 
in the nature of pleasure, pain and delusion. Prakrti evolves 
into mahat, buddhi, or cosmic intellect, which evolves into 
ahathkara or cosmic egoism. Ahamkara evolves into the manas 
or mind, the five cognitive senses, and the five motor senses, 
on the one hand, and the primal matter (bhutadi), the five 
subtle essences (taiunatra), and the five elements of earth, water, 
light, air, and ether. The five tanmatras of colour, sound, 
taste, odour and touch produce the five elements or substances. 
The finite souls are in the nature of transcendental conscious- 
ness ; they are inactive and indifferent. They are reflected in 
transparent buddhis in which sattva predominates, which are 
modified mto the form of objects ; the mental modes are reflected 
in the conscious soiils, and appear to be cognitions of the souls, 
though they are unconscious modes of buddhi. The inactive 
souls appear to be active owing to their reflection in buddhis. 
Erroneous identification of the souls with buddhis is the cause 
of their apparent bondage. Discrimination of the souls from 
buddhis is the cause of their apparent release. In reality, the 
souls are eternally pure, conscious and liberated. When they 
have discriminative knowledge of their essential natinre as pure, 
transcendental consciousness, prakrti ceases to evolve for them. 
But all souls are not liberated at the same time. So the evolu- 
tion of prakrti continues. Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, voli- 
tion, merit and demerit are modifications of unconscious buddhi. 
Cognitions of objects due to the sense-object-intercourse also 
are modes of buddhi. The pure self transcends them all. 

The Nyaya refutes the Saihkhya doctrine. Pleasure, pain 
and delusion are feelings of a conscious self, which are pro- 
duced by physical objects. That physical elements are com- 
posed of these feelings is incomprehensible. Buddhi is the 
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knowledge of objects. Egoism is self-consciousness. They can- 
not produce the external sense-organs. Substances have quali- 
ties. But the subtle essences of odour, colotn:, sound, taste and 
touch cannot produce the physical substances of earth, water, 
light, air and ether. Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, merit and demerit can exist in a conscious self, but 
not in unconscious buddhi. The Samkhya doctrine of Satkarya- 
vada has already been criticized. The self knows an object 
which is determined by buddhi owing to its reflection in buddhi 
which is reflected back in the self. But the self is immutable 
and immovable, and cannot be reflected in buddhi. If buddhi 
is reflected in the self, then it becomes known like buddhi. But 
the self is by nature a knower, and can never be known. 
Further, if the self is by nature a knower (dra§tr), its reflection 
in buddhi is needless. If the self and buddhi are reflected in 
each other, and erroneously identified with each other, how can 
the former be known to be conscious and inactive, » and the latter 
be known to be unconscious and active ? The self cannot have 
cognition without an eternal internal organ, which is its instru- 
ment. The assumption of eternal unconscious buddhi is need- 
less, and the attribution of cognition, volition and the like to 
it is unwarranted. It is absurd to maintain that tmconscious 
prakrti binds the soul to the chain of birth and death. Who 
guides prakiti not to bind the soul which has discrimination of 
itself from prakrti ? The self is by its essential nature a knower ; 
it is said to know its intrinsic nature in release. But why does 
not prakrti bind a released soul? The soul is said to be in 
the nature of pure consciousness. But pure consciousness un- 
produced by an object is never experienced. So it cannot exist 
in the self in release, because there is no intercourse of the 
sense-organs with objects at the time.^®® Cognition, desire, 
volition and the like are the qualities of the conscious and active 
self, and not of unconscious prakrti or buddhi. If they are the 
qualities of buddhi, then its origin is due to merits and demerits, 
which are the auxiliary causes of all effects. These unseen 
agencies (adr§ta) are modifications which can exist in prakrti, 
and cannot be destroyed because prakrti is eternal. If they 
exist in buddhi, which is supposed to be eternal, then reflec- 
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tion of the self and buddhi in each other will continue for ever, 
and the unseen agencies of buddhi will always be attributed 
to the self, which cannot be released. Unconscious prakiti can- 
not evolve and dissolve for the souls’ bondage and release. 
Inactive souls cannot direct the evolution and dissolution of 
prakrti. Further, bondage and release of the souls are not real, 
but apparent. So evolution and dissolution of prakrti are 
apparent only. Hence the Samkhya doctrine is not tenable. 

19. The Proofs for the existence of God. 

Gautama and Vatsyayana give the moral argument for the 
existence of God by implication. God favours the free volitions 
of the finite souls with success, which are fruitless without his 
favour.^®® Uddyotakara gives the following arguments for the 
existence of god. (1) God is the efficient cause of the world, 
and directs the atoms, which are its material cause, and brings 
about their conjunction, which is its non-inherent cause. The 
movements of atoms are supervised by an intelligent agent or 
God, because they are unconscious, like an axe.^®® This is the 
cosmological argument. (2) The physical elements, which are 
unconscious and perceptible, are supervised by an intelligent 
agent, in order to produce pleasure and pain, because they have 
colour and other qualities, like a shuttle. God adjusts the mate- 
rial world to pleasures and miseries of the finite souls. This 
is a blend of the cosmological argument with the moral argu- 
ment. (3) Merits and demerits are supervised by an intelligent 
agent in order to produce pleasures and sufferings of the finite 
souls, because they are instruments, like an axe.^®^ They can- 
not be supervised by the finite souls, because they are uncon- 
scious of them. They have to be rewarded with happiness for 
their merits and punished with misery for their demerits. So 
they cannot be the arbiter of their own destiny. Their bodies 
are due to their merits and demerits. They are unconscious 
before the birth of their bodies, and so cannot guide their 
merits and demerits. So God who is conscious of their moral 
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deserts conjoins them with adequate enjo 5 mients and sufferings. 
This is the moral argument. (4) The unconscious atoms and 
merits and demerits are supervised by an intelligent agent or 
God, because they are unconscious. The atoms are self-existent 
and eternal. The merits and demerits of the finite souls are 
the effects of their free righteous and unrighteous actions. God 
creates the world of manifold objects in accordance with the 
finite souls' merits and demerits for their enjoyments and 
chastisements.^®® This is a blend of the cosmological argu- 
ment with the moral argument. (5) The activities of the different 
material elements are supervised by an intelligent agent or God, 
because they are unconscious, like an axe.**®® All causes produce 
their effects under the guidance of God. He is the common 
cause of all effects. All physical causality is guided by the 
will-causality of God. 

(1) Vacaspati gives the cosmological argument. Buildings 
and the like are produced by conscious agents. Atoms, ether 
and the like are not produced by conscious agents. Atoms have 
the minutest magnitude. Ether has infinite magnitude. Build- 
ings have intermediate magnitude. Atoms and ether are eternal. 
Bodies, trees, mountains and the like of intermediate magnitude 
are produced by an intelligent agent who knows their material, 
because they are produced or because they are made of un- 
conscious material ; whatever is an effect or made of rmcon- 
scious material, is produced by an intelligent agent conscious 
of its material, like buildings ; so are bodies, trees, mountains 
and the like ; therefore, they are produced by an intelligent 
agent conscious of their material or atoms.®®® Vacaspati refutes 
objections against this causal argument. (2) He combines the 
cosmological or causal argument with the moral argument. The 
world is produced by an omniscient agent or God who knows 
the atoms and merits and demerits of the finite souls. God is 
conjoined with the atoms which are conjoined with the souls 
in which merits and demerits inhere. So God is indirectly 
related to the souls* merits and demerits, and guides them and 
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the atoms, and adjusts the physical objects to the unseen 
potencies of actions. The atoms and the unseen agencies can- 
not be guided by the finite souls, because they are ignorant of 
them.^®^ 

Jayanta gives both these arguments. The causal argument 
is a sam^yatodr§ta inference. (1) The earth and the like are 
produced by God who knows their material or atoms and pur^ 
pose or the souls’ merits and demerits, because they are effects, 
like a jar. (2) The variety of the world is due to the souls’ 
merits and demerits which require the guidance of God who 
knows them. (3) Jayanta gives the teleological argument. The 
arrangements (sannivesa) of mountains, rivers and other mate- 
rial objects are produced by an intelligent agent, like cloths 
produced by human agents. Whatever objects are arranged in 
an order are produced by an intelligent agent. Just as the 
arrangement, order and unity in jars, cloths and the like are 
not accidental, but produced by human agents endued with 
knowledge, desire and volition, so the arrangements of moun- 
tains, trees and other natural objects are not accidental, but 
produced by God who is omniscient and omnipotent. The 
arrangement and order of the world are designed, willed and 
produced by God. It may be objected that the arrangements 
of parts in the natural objects differ from those of human 
productions. Therefore we cannot infer the existence of God 
as the creator from the specific arrangements (sannive&vi^sa) 
of the natural objects. Jayanta replies that there is an in- 
variable concomitance between arrangement in general and the 
existence of a creator, just as there is an invariable concomitance 
between smoke in general and fire in general. The smoke and 
the fire in a kitchen differ from those in a forest ; and yet we 
disregard their specific differences, and infer the existence of 
fire from the existence of smoke on the strength of the 
invariable concomitance between smoke in general and fire 
in general. Similarly, we infer the existence of God from the 
arrangement of the world as its creator on the strength of the 
invariable concomitance between arrangement in general and 
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the existence of a creator/®^ This is the teleological argument. 
Santaraksita refers this argument to Aviddhakarna, an ancient 
Naiyajdka, and criticizes it.^°^ 

Udayana, the greatest ancient Naiyayika, gives the follow- 
ing arguments for the existence of God. (1) God is the efficient 
cause of the world which is an effect (karya). (2) He is the 
creator of motion which is the cause of conjunction of the 
unconscious atoms (ayojana). (3) He is the cause of preservation 
(dhrti) and destruction (samhara) of the world. (4) He is the 
originator of language (pada) and creator of convention. (5) He 
is the creator of the Moral Law (vidhi) and the cause of authori- 
tativeness (pratyaya) of the Vedas. (6) He is the creator of 
the Vedas (sruti). (7) He is the creator of the sentence (vakya) 
in them. (8) He is the creator of particular numbers (samkhya- 
visesa).^®^ 

(1) The cosmological argument has already been explained. 
The earth and the like are produced by an agent, because they 
are effects.^®® The antitheistic objections to this argument will 
be considered later. 

(2) God is the creator of motion which is the cause of con- 
junction of the atoms into dyads. A dyad is produced by two 
atoms, the material cause, their conjunction, the non-inherent 
cause, and the agency of God, the efficient cause. The atoms 
are unconscious and inactive in themselves. They can be set 
in motion and conjoined with each other only when they are 
guided by an intelligent agent, like an axe.®®^ The activity of 
unconscious entities is known to be due to the volition of an 
intelligent agent that supervises them. The finite souls which 
are unconscious of the atoms and incapable of acting upon 
them cannot create motion in them and conjoin them with each 
other into dyads. Their merits and demerits also cannot bring 
about the activity and conjtmction of the atoms, because they 
are unconscious. God only wffio is omniscient and omnipotent 
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can know the atoms, create motion in them, and combine them 
into dyads, triads, quartrads and gross physical objects. Though 
bodily action (cesta) is created by the human will, motion in 
the atoms cannot be created by it. A specific effect is produced 
by a specific cause. Bodily action is a specific effect ; a human 
volition is a specific cause. Therefore a volition is a generic 
cause of activity or motion, which is a generic effect. It is 
determined by the method of double agreement.^®* If the atoms 
act by themselves, then they are not unconscious. The imper- 
ceptible cause cannot dispense with the perceptible causes. In 
the absence of the cause its effect must be absent. A special 
effect has a special cause.®®* 

(3) The whole universe directly or indirectly depends upon 
the volition of God to support it in its place and prevent it 
from falling. God supports it by his sustaining will.®^® He 
maintains aU objects by his volition which directs them. With- 
out his directing and sustaining will they caimot be maintained 
in their positions. Their relation with the knowledge, desire 
and volition of omniscient God is the cause of their maintenance. 
He rules over the world by a fiat of his will, which is un- 
obstructed. 

The whole universe including the dyads is destroyed by the 
will of God, because they are destructible. He creates motion 
by his destructive will, and disjoins the atoms of dyads and the 
like. He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. 
The atoms are unconscious, and cannot disjoin themselves from 
one another. The souls* unconscious merits and demerits also 
cannot bring about their disjunction. Destruction of the 
universe is beyond the power of the finite souls with their limited 
knowledge and will.®^^ Hence God is the destroyer of it. 

(4) God is the originator of arts and language. All arts, 
carpentry, smithy, weaving, speaking, writing and the like 


*** Visesasya viSesam prati prayojakataya samanyavvaptim pratva- 
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ultimately originated in God, though the novices learned them 
from the actions of the elders (vrddhavyavahara). There are 
degrees of skill in these arts, higher and lower. God, who is 
the embodiment of the highest skill, is the original artist, the 
founder of all arts, and the instructor of human artists. But 
how can he show artistic skill in physical action without a 
body, and guide human beings in acquiring skill in arts and 
crafts? Udayana replies that God assumes a body to manifest 
his glory and instruct humanity. 

He is the creator of language and the cause of convention 
(samketa). He connects difPerent words with different objects, 
and first acquaints people with the meanings of the different 
words. The denotative power of words depends upon conven- 
tion created by God. So he is the founder of language.*^* 
Creation and destruction of the world have been proved. God 
creates arts and language at the beginning of creation. This 
argument is weak and obsolete. 

(5) God guarantees the validity of the knowledge of the 
Vedas, which is produced by the proficiency (guna) of its 
generating conditions, because it is valid knowledge, like per- 
ception and the like. Knowledge has no intrinsic validity. It 
has extrinsic validity due to the excellence (guna) of its cause. 
The validity of testimony is due to the reliability of its speaker 
(vaktrguna). The validity of the Vedas which are accepted as 
authoritative by great saints, is due to the reliability of God, 
who is their speaker. It is not due to the authority of non- 
omniscient seers who are ignorant of the supersensible entities 
mentioned therein. It is guaranteed by God, who is the omni- 
scient creator of the moral injunctions and prohibitions.^^* 

God is the creator of the Moral Taw (vidhi). It is not an 
impersonal moral imperative (niyoga) or a supersensuous verity 
(apurva) as Prabhakara thinks. The acts enjoined by the Vedas 
do not constitute Dharma as Kumarila thinks. A moral injunc- 
tion (vidhi) does not mean bodily action of a j>erson on whom 
it is imposed, because the injunction ‘Know thy self^ cannot 
be executed by a bodily action. It does not mean desire of a 
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persou to act upon it, because it involves mutual dependence 
(anyonyasraya) . The knowledge of a Vidhi depends upon a 
desire to execute it, because it means a desire ; and a desire to 
act upon it depends upon the knowledge of it. Further, if a 
Vidhi means the knowledge of a desire to act, then it cannot 
produce a volition and a consequent voltmtary action, because 
it is non-existent at the time. Desire gives rise to a volition by 
its mere existence, and not by its knowledge. So a Vidhi does 
not mean a desire. Nor does it mean a volition, because the 
sentence ‘He is going to a village’ produces a knowledge of 
volition, but it is not a moral injunction. A moral law is a 
command (niyoga) which impels a person to act upon it with 
a view to realizing his good. It is not a property of a person 
who is under moral obligation to obey it, — either his desire, 
or volition, or bodily action. Nor is it a property of Apurva or 
supersensuous moral imperative, or an action ; it is not realiza- 
bility of a transcendental imperative as Prabhakara thinks, or 
of a physical action as Kumarila thinks. Nor is it a property of 
a means, conduciveness to good, or the knowledge of the mean- 
ing of a moral injunction, or an effort to execute it. It is the 
property of a reliable person who imposes the moral law upon 
persons. It conveys the intention of the supreme person of 
moral authority. It is a personal command of God, which 
impels them to perform righteous actions and abstain from 
unrighteous actions.®^® A voluntary action springs from a 
volition, which arises from a desire, which is due to the know- 
ledge of what is realizable by volition and conducive to one’s 
good. A moral injunction enlightens a person on what is a 
means to his good.®^^ This is the moral argument for the 
existence of God. 

(6) The Vedas (fruti) are created by omniscient God, 
because they are the Vedas. What are not created by an 
omniscient Being are not the Vedas, like sentences uttered by 
human beings. The Vedas deal with supersensible entities of 
which persons are ignorant. They do not originate in human 

Na ceccha jfiata prayatnajanani. kintii sattaya. NKSP., v. p. 82. 
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perception. They are not creations of crafty priests, tainted 
with error and motivated by fraudulence. They have not their 
origin in tradition, because they are destroyed at the time of 
dissolution. They are created by God, because they cannot 
have any other origin. They are valid, because they are 
accepted as valid by great saints who act upon them and realize 
the supersensible truths enshrined in them.^^® 

(7) The sentences (vakya) in the Vedas are creations of a 
person, because they are sentence^, like sentences composed by 
men. Just as the Kumdrasambhava was composed by Kalidasa, 
so the Vedas were composed by God. Just as threads cannot 
arrange themselves into a cloth, so the words of the Vedas are 
not arranged into sentences by themselves. Just as a weaver 
arranges threads into a cloth, so God arranges the words of the 
Vedas into sentences.®^® Just as the arrangement of a moun- 
tain differs from that of a jar, so the arrangement of the Vedas 
differs from that of a human composition. Just as a jar is pro- 
duced by a human being, while a mountain is produced by 
God, so an epic is composed by a human being, while the Vedas 
are composed by God. Just as the different parts of an epic 
are composed by one poet, so the different branches of the 
Vedas are composed by one God, because they have unity of 
purpose. Parsimony of hypotheses demands one author of the 
four Vedas. The sentences in them praising righteous actions 
and condemning unrighteous actions are composed by omniscient 
God who knows their moral values. They are composed by 
God independently of the sense-organs, manas, and the vocal 
organs. Elsewhere Udayana expresses his belief in occasional 
divine incarnation to manifest his glory.®^® 

. (8) The existence of God is inferred from number 
(saffikhya). The magnitude of a dyad is an effect, since it is 
the quality of a caused substance. The magnitude of an atom 
is eternal and atomic, and cannot be the cause of the magnitude 
of a dyad. If the former were a cause of the latter, the latter 
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would be a large magnitude (mahattva), like that of a triad 
which also is produced by the magnitudes of atoms. The magni- 
tude of a dyad is not produced by the atomic magnitudes of 
atoms and their loose conjunction (pracaya), but to the number 
of duality, which depends upon discriminative intellect (apek§a- 
buddhi). It is not the creation of human discriminative intellect, 
because hximan beings have no knowledge of the atoms, but 
that of the discriminative intellect of God.^"'^ The Nyaya-Vai&- 
sika regards only ntunber one as perceptible, but the higher 
numbers as conceptual products. This argument rests upon 
the peculiar view that duality and other higher numbers are 
creations of the discriminative intellect. Gahgesa elaborates 
Udayana's cosmological argument and refutes the antitheistic 
objections with great logical acumen. 

20. The Nydya refutation of Antitheistic Objections. 

(1) The atheist objects that the inference ‘The earth, etc., 
are produced by an agent, because they are effects’ is contra- 
dicted (badhita), because the reason is faulty. Agency is per- 
vaded by embodiedness. Wherever there is an agent of an 
effect, he is found to have a body. God is not an agent of the 
world, because he has no body. When the subject has the 
absence of the predicate, there is contradiction (badha). There 
is the absence of being produced by embodied God in the earth, 
etc. So the reason ‘being effects’ is vitiated by contradiction. 
There is no God as their agent, since there is no embodied 
God.^^® There is no body (visesana) of God ; so there is no 
God (visista) as the agent of the earth, etc. Udayana refutes 
this objection. Being effects pervaded by being made by an 
agent exists in the earth, etc. It is a flawless reason. So the 
cosmological argument is valid. The knowledge of God as not 
being an agent of the earth, etc., presupposes the knowledge 
of the existence of God, which is proved by the causal argu- 
ment. If this inference is not admitted to be valid, the atheist 


Dvanukaparim^aih samkhyajanyam parimanapracayajanyatve sati 
janyaparimanatvat. Dvitvasamkhya ca nasmadadyapeksa’bnddhija, atas 
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cannot prove the absence of agency of the earth, etc., in God. 
So this objection is not sound/^^ The cosmological argument 
is stronger than the antitheistic argument which is based upon 
it. It is neither contradicted by the perception of embodied 
agents of jars, etc., nor by the inference ‘God is npt an agent, 
because he is devoid of a body.’ 

(2) The atheist further objects that the cosmological argu- 
ment is counterbalanced (satpratipak§a) by the inference : 
‘The earth, etc., are not produced by an agent, because they 
are not produced by a body’; or, ‘The earth, etc., have the 
absence of being produced by an agent, because they have the 
absence of being produced by a body’. Being produced by an 
agent is pervaded (vyapya) by being produced by a body 
(vyapaka). The absence of the pervaded is inferred from the 
absence of the pervader. So the absence of being produced by 
God is inferred from the absence of being produced by a body. 
The two inferences are equally strong. So the cosmological 
argument is counterbalanced by the antitheistic argument.®^* 
Udayana refutes this objection. Two inferences of equal 
strength can counterbalance each other. But a weak inference 
cannot invalidate a stronger inference. The reason of the theistic 
inference is flawless. ‘Being an effect’ (hetu) is pervaded by 
‘being produced by an agent’ (sadhya). The reason pervaded 
by the predicate is present in the subject, ‘the earth, etc’. The 
theistic inference ‘The earth, etc., are produced by an agent, 
because they are effects’ cannot be counterbalanced by the 
antitheistic inference ‘The earth, etc., are not produced by an 
agent, because they are not produced by a body’, because the 
reason ‘being not produced by a body’ is vitiated by vyapyatva- 
siddhi, the qualification ‘by a body’ being needless. The reason 
‘being not produced’ can counterbalance the reason ‘being 
produced’. But ‘being not produced’ is an unproven reason, 
because the earth, etc., are produced (svarupasiddhi) . Hence 
the original reason is not counterbalanced by a counter reason.®^® 
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(3) The atheist objects that the invariable concomitance bet- 
ween agency, and embodiedness contradicts that between ‘being 
produced' and ‘being produced by an agent'. Udayana refutes 
this objection. There is an invariable concomitance between 
‘being produced' and ‘being produced by an agent'. There is 
no invariable concomitance between ‘being an agent' and ‘being 
embodied'. The first uniform concomitance is strengthened by 
the presence of a valid reason in the subject and favourable 
hypothetical reasoning contradicting the second vyapti. So it 
is not contradicted by the latter.^®^ The second vyapti is vitiated 
by a doubt which can never be dispelled. Some agents may 
be embodied and others bodiless. There is no contradiction 
between them. A potter has a body, but God may be bodiless. 
Hence being an effect is a valid reason. 

(4) The atheist objects that it must be admitted that an 
agent is embodied, because all human agents are found to be 
embodied. The inference of a bodiless agent on the strength 
of paksadharmata from the earth, etc., being effects is invalid, 
because an embodied agent only can be inferred. A bodiless 
agent is unproven. There is a contradiction between the quali- 
fication and the qualified, embodied and God.^^^ 

(5) The atheist objects that the theistic inference is vitiated 
by vyapyatvasiddhi, because there is variable concomitance 
between ‘being produced’ (hetu) and ‘being produced by an 
agent' (sadhya). ‘Being produced by a body' is a condition 
(upadhi) that frustrates the invariable concomitance between 
them. It pervades the predicate ‘being produced by an agent', 
but does not pervade the reason ‘being produced'. Whatever is 
produced by an agent is produced by a body. The earth, 
sprouts, etc., are produced, but not produced by a body. So 
the theistic inference is invalid.®^® Udayana refutes this 
objection. ‘Being produced by a body* is not a condition 
(upadhi) that frustrates the invariable concomitance between 
‘being produced' and ‘being produced by an agent', because 
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it does not pervade ‘being produced by an agent’ (sadhya). The 
earth, sprouts, etc., are admitted to be ‘not produced by a body* 
by the atheist and the theist both. But they are admitted to 
be effects or ‘produced by an agent.’ So the theistic inference 
is not vitiated by vyapyatvasiddhi. There is no invariable 
concomitance between ‘being produced by an agent’ and ‘being 
produced by a body’ owing to the absence of a favourable hypo- 
thetical reasoning which may remove all doubts about the 
variable concomitance between them.^®^ Haridasa explains 
Udayana’s arguments against antitheistic objections in this 
manner. 

Udayana states the antitheistic arguments about an agent 
being embodied in the following six forms. (1) ‘God is embodied, 
because he is an agent.’ The argument commits the fallacies 
of asrayasiddhi, badha, apasiddhanta, and pratijnavirodha. The 
subject {pak§a) ‘God’ is non-existent ; the reason ‘agency’ has 
no locus standi. So there is asrayasiddhi. If God is proved by 
a means of valid knowledge, he is proved to be a disembodied 
agent. So the argument involves contradiction (badha). If God 
is assumed to exist by the atheist, then his argument involves 
deviation from his accepted tenet (apasiddhanta). Further, the 
term Isvara (Ruler of the universe) means a bodiless agent. So 
there is a contradiction between the subject ‘God’ and the pre- 
dicate ‘embodied’ ; the proposition is self-contradictory (pratijna- 
virodha). (2) ‘God is not an agent, because he is bodiless’. This 
argument also involves the four fallacies mentioned above. 
(3) ‘The earth, etc., are produced by an embodied agent, because 
they are effects.’ There is no invariable concomitance between 
‘effects’ and ‘being produced by an embodied agent’. The earth, 
etc., are effects, but not produced by embodied agents. So the 
inference is invalid. (4) ‘The earth, etc., are not effects, because 
they are not produced by a body.’ The earth, etc., are per- 
ceived to be effects ; so they cannot be non-effects. The in- 
ference is contradicted by perception (badha). The reason ‘not 
being produced by a body’ is inconclusive (anaikantika), because 
it exists in effects and non-effects. (5) ‘The earth, etc., are 
not produced by an agent, because they are not produced by a 
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body’. The reason ‘not produced’ is enough to prove ‘not pro- 
duced by an agent.’ The qualification ‘by a body’ is needless. 
So the inference involves vyapyatvasiddhi. If the qualification 
is discarded, the reason ‘not produced’ does not exist in the 
subject ; the earth, etc., are produced. So the inference involves 
svarupasiddhi. (6) The atheist may cite a contrary invariable 
concomitance (viparitavyapti) . He seeks to prove by it either 
the opposite inference which contradicts the theistic inference, 
or to counterbalance it by a rival inference. Both are not 
possible. The theistic inference has pak§adharmata : ‘Being 
effects’ pervaded by ‘being produced by an agent’ exists in ‘the 
earth, etc.’ But the antitheistic inference is devoid of paksa- 
dharmata. The contrary invariable concomitance takes such 
forms: (1) ‘Whoever is an agent (hetu), is embodied (sadhya)’. 
(2) ‘Whoever is not embodied (hetu), is not an agent (sadhya). 
The reason ‘agency’ pervaded by ‘embodiedness’ does not exist 
in ‘the earth, etc.’, (paksa). ‘Non-embodiedness’ (hetu) per- 
vaded by ‘non-agency’ (sadhya) does not exist in ‘the earth, etc.’, 
(paksa). The atheist argues that the negative uniform relation 
(vyatirekavyapti) between ‘not being produced by a body’ and 
‘not being produced by an agent’ invalidates the invariable con- 
comitance between ‘being produced’ and ‘being produced by 
an agent.’ Ether is not produced by a body, and so it is a 
positive instance (sapaksa) in which the predicate (sadhya) exists. 
But in a negative uniform relation there is no such similar 
instance. So there is no vyatirekavyapti between ‘not being 
produced by a body’ and ‘not being produced by an agent.’ 
Further, the invariable concomitance between ‘being produced 
by a body’ and ‘being produced by an agent’ is vitiated by 
vyapyaU-asiddhi, because the qualification ‘by a body’ is needless 
(asamarthavisesana) . The atheist argues : ‘An intelligent agent 
cannot be inferred from the earth, etc., being produced, but 
he can be inferred from being produced by a body.’ Udayana 
replies that a specific effect is produced by a specific cause, but 
that it does not set aside the uniform relation between an effect 
in general and a cause in general. A seed is the cause of a 
sprout. A paddy seed is the cause of a paddy sprout. The 

Karyavise§ah kaxanavise^e vyavati^thate, na tn karyak^ajaa- 
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second uniform relation does not set aside the first. Fire is not 
inferred from fragrant smoke, but from smoke in general. So 
an intelligent agent is inferred from the earth, etc., being pro- 
duced, and not from their being produced by a body. 

(7) The atheist objects that the existence of an embodied 
agent known on the strength of the invariable concomitance of 
effects with embodied agents contradicts the existence of a 
bodiless, omniscient agent of the earth, etc., known on the 
strength of the reason invariably concomitant with the predicate 
existing in the subject (pak§adharmata) . Udayana replies that 
there is no contradiction, because the existence of a bodiless, 
omniscient agent of the earth, etc., is proved by the uniform 
relation of effects with being produced by an intelligent agent 
(vyapti), and the existence of being effects invariably con- 
comitant with being produced by an intelligent agent endued 
with immediate knowledge of the atoms and desire and volition 
to create in the earth, etc., (pakisadharmata). If such an agent 
is not known, the knowledge of pak§adharmata is not possible.^®® 
Udayana argues, if the invariable concomitance between ‘being 
produced* and ‘being produced by a body* is assumed, then 
the earth, etc., are not produced by the souls’ merits and 
demerits (adrsta). But the Buddhists, the Jainas and the 
Mhnamsakas admit that they are produced by merits and 
demerits. (8) If an agent requires a body as the vehicle of 
enjoyment and suffering, God does not require it for he is 
devoid of them. If an agent requires a body in order to use 
other auxiliary causes, God does not require it, because he can 
directly produce an effect by his volition out of its material 
without auxiliary causes. (9) If being not endued with a body 
is a condition (upadhi), then it pervades the predicate ‘being 
produced by an agent.’ Then a being not possessed of a body 
becomes an agent of an effect. But this is not admitted by the 
Buddhist atheist. So it is not a condition (upadhi). (10) If not 
being possessed of a body is not a certain condition (niscita 
upadhi), but a doubtful condition (sankita upadhi), then, it may 
be argued, being produced by an agent cannot be inferred from 
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an effect, because the inference is vitiated by the doubtful con- 
dition. Udayana replies that this argument is invalid. If not 
being possessed of a body is a condition (upadhi), then the 
existence of a bodiless agent is inferred from it. If it is not a 
condition, then also it is inferred from the earth, etc., being 
effects. (11) Further, does an inteUigent, embodied agent 
employ the complement of tmconscious causes through the 
action of the body ? Or does he employ them by employing his 
body? The first alternative is wrong, because the body being 
a cause will require another body to employ it, and so on 
to infinity. This will lead to infinite regress. The second alter- 
native also is wrong, because an expert can destroy poison 
in a body by mere meditation without employing his body. 
When a body is a cause, it must be guided by a conscious agent. 
When it is not a cause, it need not be guided by a conscious 
agent. A body is not the cause of all effects ; nor is it necessary 
for employing the causes. All effects are not produced by 
embodied agents. A conscious agent does not require a body 
everywhere to produce effects. (12) No effect can be produced 
without a complement of unconscious causes, an object (karma), 
an instrument (karana), a locus (adhikarana) and the like, and 
a conscious agent (kartr). The unconscious causes are directed 
by a conscious agent without whose guidance they are ineffec- 
tive. An effect is produced by an unconscious material cause 
and a conscious ej05cient cause together. In the absence of either 
of them no effect can be produced. (13) The atheist argues, 
there is a hypothetical reasoning against the absence of agency 
in God, and there is no hypothetical reasoning in favour of it ; 
so it is possible to know for certain that God is not an agent. 
Tf God is an agent, let him be embodied, happy and unhappy. 
But he is not so ; therefore, he is not an agent*. Udayana 
replies, this hypothetical reasoning is invalid, because the atheist 
does not believe in God, and so his inference is without a subject 
(a^ayasiddhi). The theist, on the other hand, argues: Tf an 
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effect were produced without an agent, it would lead to 
naturalism, which has been refuted, and non-production of all 
effects’. So it strengthens the theistic inference instead of weak- 
ening (14) The atheist argues: ‘God is non-existent, 

because he is not perceived’. Udayana replies, only perceptible 
objects are non-existent, if they are not perceived ; but God 
being imperceptible by nature, non-perception of him does not 
prove his non-existence.®^^ Further, the existence of God is 
proved by a valid theistic inference. So his non-existence can- 
not be proved by non-perception of him. (15) The atheist 
argues : Tf God were an agent, he would be embodied’. This 
hypothetical reasoning, Udayana replies, involves self-contradic- 
tion, because Ih^ara is by nature bodiless, whose existence is 
denied by the atheist. Further, if the Vedic testimony is a means 
of valid knowledge, it contradicts the embodiedness of God ; 
and if it is not a means of valid knowledge, then it cannot prove 
God’s embodiedness. 

Jayanta criticizes some antitheistic objections. (16) The 
atheist objects that God cannot act upon the atoms without a 
body ; that an agent is one who can create motion, which can- 
not be created without a body ; that agency of a bodiless agent 
is never perceived. Jayanta replies, agency consists in being 
endued with knowledge, desire and volition to act, which 
certainly exists in God.®^® Just as the unconscious body is 
impelled to act by the volition of the self which is bodiless, so 
the atoms are impelled to act by the volition of God who is 
bodiless. The self directly creates motion in the body through 
its volition. Similarly, God directly creates motion in the atoms 
through his volition wdthout a body.®^^ (17) The atheist objects 
that merits and demerits are supervised by the conscious souls 
in which they inhere, and made to bear fruits ; that they do not 
require supervision by God. Jayanta replies, the souls are many 
and have conflicting purposes, and, consequently, cannot pro- 
duce the world in accordance with their merits and demerits 


V. 3. Kartrabhave karyanutpattiprasafigah. Kartnrapi 
kaxapatvat. Yadi kartaram atipatya karv^am sySt svabhavam evatipate- 


sS^^^vilopaprasangah. Ibid, V, pp.' 51-52.^ 

pratyaksabadhasya. ATV., p. 866. 

____ J^^^i^cikirsaprayatnayogitvajfa kartrtvam tacca iSvare vidyate 
NM., p. 202, SDS., p. 214 

p. 202. 
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of which they are unconscious. The variety of the world, accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, the Jainas, and the Mimamsakas, is due 
to the finite souls' merits and demerits. But they cannot make 
physical objects produce merited enjoyments and sufferings 
without being guided by omniscient God.^^® (18) The atheist 
objects that the world is not created by one God, but by two 
or many Gods. A building is made by many masons, who do 
not always act under the guidance of one architect. The ants 
build an ant-hill without the guidance of one ant. Nor do they 
consciously realize one common purpose. Similarly, the world 
may be the creation of many Tords without a unity of ptupose. 
Or, it may be created by a council of Lords, as a monastary is 
administered by a council of counsellors. Or, it may be created 
by an assembly of devils with a unity of purpose, even as a 
gang of swindlers act with a unity of purpose. Jayanta replies, 
if there were two or many Lords, they would have conflicting 
wills and purposes, and arrest the creative act ; some would be 
benevolent and strive to do good to creatures, while others would 
be malevolent and endeavour to do harm to creatures and kill 
them ; or, some would thwart the wills of others who would 
cease to be Lords. So there is one Lord.®*® 

( 1 9) The Mimamsaka argues ; God is not the creator of the 
Vedas ; letters are eternal, which are combined into words ; 
their relation to their meanings or objects is eternal ; the Vedas 
are not composed by God, because they are different from human 
compositions ; they have intrinsic validity, and do not owe their 
validity to the reliabiHty of their speaker or God. Jayanta 
replies, letters are not eternal ; the denotative power of words 
is not eternal, but due to convention created by God ; the Vedas 
have no intrinsic vahdity, but their validity is due to the veracity 
of God, their composer. (20) The atheist argues, the existence 
of God depends upon the testimony of the Vedas, which are 
created by God ; so the theistic argument involves mutual depen- 
dence. The mutual dependence, the Nyaya replies, is either in 
existence or in knowledge. The existence of God does not 

p. 203. 

Eka isvara isyate na dvau bahavo va bhinnabhiprayataya 
lokanugrahopaghatavaiiasaprasahgat. Icchavisamvadasathbhavena ca 
tatah kasyacit samkalpadvarakanai^varvaprasangad itveka eve§varah. 
NM., p. 203. Ibid, p. 239. 

pp. 204, 23M0. 
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depend upon that of the Vedas, which are non-eternal and created 
by God, who is eternal and self-existent. The existence of God 
is known from the testimony of the Vedas. But the knowledge 
of the Vedas is different from that of the existence of God. 
The existence of God is not known from the testimony of the 
Vedas only. It is inferred from the world as an effect. God 
is the creator of the world and the Vedas. (21) The atheist 
objects that God cannot create the Vedas, because he is bodiless. 
Jayanta, like Udayana, replies that God occasionally assumes a 
body to teach the Vedas and instruct mankind about moral 
injunctions and prohibitions. But this fact is not remembered 
because he does not regularly assume bodies. (22) The atheist 
objects to the validity of the reason ‘being effects’ (karyatva) 
in the cosmological argument, which is unproven (asiddha). 
Jayanta replies that the atheists admit the reality of effects. 
The Carvaka admits that the Vedas are produced by crafty 
priests. Why should he, then, deny that the earth, etc., are 
effects? The Mimamsaka (Kumarila) admits that whatever is 
produced is destroyed ; that cloths are produced by the 
conjunction of their constituent yarns, and destroyed by 
their disjunction. So he cannot deny that the earth, moun- 
tains, etc., which are produced by the conjunction of their parts, 
and destroyed by their disjunction, are effects. The Buddhist 
admits that all things are non-etemal, and, consequently, pro- 
duced and destroyed. So he must admit that the earth, etc., 
are effects. Hence their being effects is undeniable and not 
unproven. The atheist contends that sprouts, creepers, trees, 
etc., are produced without anybody’s effort, and not found to 
be produced by any intelligent agent ; that their being pro- 
duced by an intelligent agent is doubtful. Jayanta refutes this 
objection. If they are definitely known to be produced by an 
agent, they are similar instances (sapaksa). If they are definitely 
knowm to be not produced by an agent, they are dissimilar 
instances (vipaksa). If they are known to be effects, but not 
definitely known to be produced by an agent, then they are 
included in the subject (pak§a). Doubt as to the existence of 
the predicate in the subject is not a flaw in an inference. If it 
were so, all inference would be abolished, and the existence of 


PP* NM., pp. 234, 238, 199, 203. 

p. 238. » j » 
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a fire in a hill would not be inferred from a smoke in it, because 
its existence in a hill is doubted at first/®® (23) The atheist 
argues : If God creates the world with a body, either he creates 
his own body, or, it is created by another God ; he cannot 
create his own body ; nor is it created by another God, for it 
w^ould lead to infinite regress. Jayanta replies that God creates 
the world without a body by a mere fiat of will, which creates 
motion in the atoms. (24) The atheist argues : Either God 
creates the world wdth bodily actions, or he creates it by mere 
volition ; he cannot create the world during hundreds of epochs 
with bodily actions ; and unconscious atoms cannot follow his 
volition. Jayanta replies that God creates the world without 
bodily actions by producing motions among the atoms and com- 
bining them with one another by mere volitions. (25) The 
atheist argues : If God is motivated by compassion for creatures, 
why does he create evil and misery ? If he creates them as 
retributions for the finite souls’ sins and demerits, then his 
freedom and sovereignty are limited by their potencies of actions 
(karma), and he ceases to be the independent Eord. Jayanta, 
like Vacaspati and Uddyotakara, replies that God creates the 
world out of the atoms with the aid of the finite souls’ merits 
and demerits in order to make it a moral universe ; that his 
sovereignty and omnipotence are limited by the Law of Karma 
and the Taw of Nature ; and that his mercy is subordinate to 
justice.®®^ 


V 

The Critical Estimate of the Nyaya Philosophy 

The greatest contribution of the Nyaya to Indian philosophy 
is its logic and epistemology, which are adopted by the other 
systems with minor modifications. The different kinds of 
inference and fallacies have become a common place in Indian 
philosophy. The Nyaya treatment of the problems of logic 
and epistemology is most comprehensive. Its discussion of the 
criteria of truth, validity of knowledge, the nature of causality 
and vyapti, and determination of them adumbrates the 

pp. 196-97. 

pp. 91-92; 193-200. 
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philosophical discussion in modern western logic and epistemo- 
logy. Its criticism of subjective idealism, absolute idealism, phe- 
nomenalism and the like is incisive and thorough-going. Its out- 
look is mainly empirical, though it recognizes the validity of 
reasoning based on experience. It beheves in intuition and 
scriptural testimony. Reason does not distort and falsify the 
reality, but comprehends it in its fulness. The reality is amen- 
able to rational analysis and comprehension. The world is partly 
experienced and partly known by reason. The self is known 
by inner experience^ intuition and reason. God is known by 
reason and through revelation. Hence the Nyaya metaphysics 
is based on experience, reason, intuition and revelation. It does 
not advocate pure empiricism. 

The Nyaya is uncompromising in its realism and pluralism. 
It recognizes the reality of the world and its manifold objects 
independent of the finite souls and God who perceive them. 
The material objects with their primary and secondary qualities 
are real. Their production and destruction are real. They exist 
in time and space, and are governed by the Taw of Causality. 
The atoms, time, space, and ether are eternal, and not created by 
God. The material objects and living organisms are produced 
anew out of their material causes. So far the Nyaya conception 
of the world is realistic. But it regards the world as subservient 
to the Taw of Karma, created by God out of the atoms, and 
adjusted to the moral deserts of the finite souls. This is the 
element of idealism in the Nyaya conception of the world. 

The Nyaya conception of the soul as a substance with con- 
sciousness as an adventitious quality is unsatisfactory. It is 
unconscious in its essential nature, which it acquires in the state 
of release. Its consciousness is due to the conjunction of the 
self with a manas and a body. In release it is disjoined from a 
mind and a body, and divested of cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, disposition, merit and demerit. But the 
self is essentially an ego which is conscious. An unconscious 
ego is devoid of egoity. Consciousness constitutes its essence. 
It exists in itself and for itself. It is not a substance which exists 
in itself, but not for itself. It is not an object among objects. 
It is a knower of objects. The Nyaya conceives God as the 
supreme Self, belonging to the genus of self and endued with 
knowledge, desire, will and happiness, which are eternal and 
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not produced by the sense-object-intercourse. Then these are 
his essential qualities of which he is never divested. If they 
are God’s essential qualities, they may legitimately be regarded 
as the essential qualities of the finite self. If God is essentially 
conscious, the finite self too may be regarded as essentially con- 
scious and endued with knowledge, feeling and will, and its 
release may be conceived as spiritual illumination, bliss, and 
communion with God. 

The Nyaya conception of God is deistic. God is transcendent 
in relation to the world and the finite souls. He is the world- 
architect, who fashions the world out of the atoms from the out- 
side. God is omniscient and omnipotent. Why should he not 
be credited with the power of creating the atoms and destroying 
them? It is more rational to maintain that God creates the 
world out of his unconscious nature (acit, apara prakrti) and 
creates the finite souls out of his conscious nature (cit, para 
prakrti), sustains the world by his sustaining will, and reabsorbs 
it in himself. God is immanent and transcendent in relation to 
the world and the finite souls. This is the logical consequence 
of the Nyaya position. 

The Nyaya maintains that God directs the individual souls, 
supervises their merits and demerits, and helps them produce 
their consequences in the shape of enjoyments and sufferings ; 
that he gives them the Moral Law, and imposes moral obligation 
upon them, but that he is not immanent in them. He is like 
their father and externally related to them. It is more rational 
to hold that God is both transcendent and immanent in relation 
to the finite souls and their inner guide. There is inseparable 
relation between them. The Nyaya starts with the dualism of 
matter and souls, and then mitigates it by regarding God, the 
supreme Soul, as the controller and harmonizer of the realm of 
matter and the realm of spirits, who imposes his plan upon the 
world, and adapts it to the moral demands of the finite souls. 
Again, it starts with the dualism of body and soul, and then 
makes the body and the sense-organs instruments of the soul, 
w^hich are partly due to its own merits and demerits acquired 
in the past birth. The logical consequence of the Nyaya doctrine 
is that God evolves the world from within his own nature, and 
that the soul is the entelechy of the body w^hich is informed and 
inspired by it as its means. The Nyaya dualism logically leads 
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to spiritualistic monism. God should not be conceived as a Deus 
ex machina, who relates the world and the finite souls to each 
other in a mechanical manner. The Nyaya does not bring the 
world, souls, and God into intimate relation to one another, 
and make them an integral whole. The Nyaya ontology of 
realism, pluralism, and deism may be logically developed into 
a type of concrete monism, which regards God as an identity-in- 
difference, like Ramanuja’s qualified monism.®®^ 

The Nyaya ethics is jural. It regards moral laws as personal 
commands of God imposed on the finite souls for their un- 
conditional obedience. God is the seat of moral authority, and 
the source of moral obligation. He reveals the moral laws in 
the Vedas. This legalistic theological morality is archaic and 
obsolete. The moral laws are the laws of the self’s own being. 
The self is the source of moral obligation which is self-imposed. 
The Nyaya does not attach adequate importance to the moral 
reason which apprehends the moral laws conducive to self- 
realization. It gives relative freedom to man in the sense of self- 
determination. Its ethics is intellectualistic in so far as it regards 
the direct knowledge or intuition of the self as the highest good, 
which depends upon the control of passions, the discipline of 
the will, and the eradication of love and hatred. In its attempt 
to raise man above good and evil, virtue and vice, merit and 
demerit, and quest after transcendental perfection it merges 
morality in non-morality. It lays greater stress on egoistic 
virtues than on altruistic and social virtues. Its concept of 
release as a trans-empirical unconscious state of isolation does 
not satisfy the cravings of the human spirit. Its pluralistic 
theism does not satisfy the philosophical impulse and the religious 
aspirations. It has the merit of keeping close to the standpoint 
of common-sense. 


HP., pp. 123-26. 



CHAPTER X 


The Navya Nyaya Philosophy 


Gangesa is the founder of the new school of Nyaya called 
Navya Nyaya. He mainly deals with the four means of valid 
knowledge, viz., perception, inference, comparison, and testi- 
mony. His treatment of inference is most comprehensive. He 
deals with the proofs for the existence of God in Isvardnumdna 
exhaustively. He incidentally treats of some ontological pro- 
blems, e.g., the nature and definition of a cause, the unreality 
of causal power (&kti) and similarity as ontological categories, 
the nature of the self and its release, the nature of God, etc., and 
of some psychological problems, e,g., the nature and kinds of 
perception, ‘memory, recognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
and volition. His treatment of the nature of volition and volun- 
tary action is a remarkable contribution to psychology. His 
treatment of the epistemological problem of validity of know- 
ledge and criteria of truth anticipates the modern western 
theories of realism, idealism and pragmatism. His contribution 
to logical thought is profound and extensive. His logical dis- 
cussion is not merely verbal and formal, and does not consist 
in hair-splitting arguments aimed at merely logical accuracy of 
definitions. He elaborates the views and thoughts of Udayana, 
criticizes some of his views, and directs logical thought in new 
channels. He invents technical terms which are elaborated and 
complicated by his followers to give precision to logical thought, 
though they are made unintelligible to the uninitiated. The 
later philosophical literature in the Vedanta, IMimamsa and Nyaya 
is WTitten in the technical language of Navya Nyaya, w^hich 
is incomprehensible to many who can understand the pre- 
Navya Nyaya literature. Here we shall deal with the main pro- 
blems of logic and the theistic proofs discussed b}^ Gange& in 
his Tattvacintdmani. 
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I 

Loi^c 


1. Inference, 


Inference (anumiti) is the knowledge produced by the 
knowledge of a reason pervaded by a predicate existing in the 
subject. Its instrumental cause (karana) is a reason and consi- 
deration of a reason. It is not the reason which is considered. 
This is called anumana.^ Elsewhere Gahgesa distinguishes 
between an instrumental cause of inference and its operation. 
The knowledge of invariable concomitance of a reason with a 
predicate is the instrumental cause (karana) of inference. The 
consideration of a reason or the knowledge of a reason pervaded 
by a predicate existing in a subject is the operation (vyapara) 
of the instrumental cause, which immediately produces inference.^ 
Visvanatha follows Gahgesa, and regards the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance as the instrumental cause, and the con- 
sideration of a reason or the knowledge of a reason pervaded by 
a predicate existing in a subject as the causal operation.^ The 
ancient Nyaya maintains that a reason or sign (lihga) known 
as pervaded is the instrumental cause of inference. But, if a 
reason Avere the cause of inference, then a past reason or a future 
reason would be its cause, which cannot be its cause because 
it is absent at the time. The Navya Nyaya regards the know- 
ledge of invariable concomitance as the instrumental cause, and 
the knowledge of a reason pervaded by a predicate existing in 
a subject as the causal operation (vyapara).** 

The Carvaka contends that inference is not valid, because 
invariable concomitance which is the ground of inference can- 
not be ascertained. This objection has been refuted already. If 
inference is invalid, perception also is invalid, because validity 
can be inferred only from successful activity. If validity is 
supposed to be known by itself, there can be no doubt about it.^ 


^ Vyaptivili§ta-pak§adhannatajnaiiajanyam jfianani anutnitis tatkara- 
anttmanam tacca lingaparamarlau na tu paraiiir§yamanaih lihgam. 
TCA., p. 2. 

Vyaptijnanam karanam paramarso vyaparah. Paramar^asya 
caramakara^atvena aiiumityutpadanat. TCA., pp. 550^51. 


*TCA., pp. Sp24. 
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2. Vydpti, 

Ganged has criticized many definitions of invariable con- 
comitance (vyapti), of which some will be given here with his 
own definition. Invariable concomitance is nondeviation 
(avyabhicaritatva) or the absence of variable concomitance. 
(1) Invariable concomitance is the uniform absence of the reason 
(hetu) from the locus of the absence of the predicate (^dhya).® 
‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky \ It is a valid inference. 
But ‘smoke’ (hetu) exists in its parts, which are the loci of the 
absence of ‘fire’ (sadhya), by inherence ; it exists in a lake, 
water, etc., which are the loci of the absence of ‘fire’ through 
temporal relation. So ‘smoke’ is not a valid reason for proving 
the existence of a ‘fire’ according to this definition. But it is 
known to be a valid reason for the existence of a ‘fire’. To 
obviate these objections Mathuranatha states that a reason 
should not exist in the locus of the absence of the predicate 
by the same relation by which it exists in the subject.^ ‘Smoke’ 
exists in ‘a hill’ by conjunction ; so it should not exist in the 
locus of the absence of ‘fire’ by conjunction. So the objections 
mentioned above are obviated. The absence of the predicate 
from a locus means the absence of the predicate in general by 
the same relation by which the predicate exists in the subject.® 
In the valid inference given above ‘smoke’ exists in its parts 
by inherence, which are the loci of the absence of ‘fire in 
general’; ‘fire’ exists by conjunction in a hill, w'hich is the locus 
of the absence of ‘individual fires’ existing in kitchens, etc., and 
of the absence of fire and water taken collectively. This is not 
a flaw. ‘Smoke’ is a valid reason for the existence of a ‘fire’ 
in a hill. 

But in the valid inference ‘This tree has contact with a 
monkey, because it has this-treeness’, the reason ‘this-treeness’ 
exists in a root of this tree, which is the locus of the absence 
of the predicate ‘contact with a monkey’. So the reason is 
invalid according to this definition, because it is not absent from 
the locus of the absence of the predicate (sadhyabhavavad- 


* Sadhyabhavavadavrttitvam. TCA., p. 27. 

^ Sadhyabhavavadvrttil ca hetutavacchedakasambandhena vivaksaniya. 
TCAR., p. 30. 

® Sadhyabhavasca sadhyatavacchedakasambandhena sadhyatavaccheda- 
kavacchinnapratiyogitako bodhyah. TCAR., p. 30. 
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vrttitva). But it is known to be a valid reason. To obviate this 
objection the second definition of invariable concomitance is 
proposed. 

(2) Invariable concomitance is the absence of the reason 
from the locus of the absence of the predicate in entities other 
than the locus of the predicate itself.® In the inference given 
above the reason ‘this-treeness^ does not exist in entities other 
than ‘this tree’, which is the locus of the predicate ‘contact 
with a monkey’. So this inference is valid according to the 
second definition of invariable concomitance. The objection 
mentioned above is obviated by this definition. 

But the reason ‘this-treeness’ does not exist in ‘motions and 
qualities of this tree’, which are the loci of the absence of the 
predicate ‘contact with a monkey’, and which are different from 
the locus of the predicate itself ‘this tree’. The reason is valid 
according to the second definition. But the inference ‘Motions 
and qualities of this tree have contact with a monkey, because 
of this'treeness’ is not valid. It may be argued that negations 
(abhava) differ with their loci. But there is no evidence to prove 
that negations differ according as their loci differ, — ^that ‘the 
absence of contact with a monkey’ from ‘this tree’ differs from 
‘the absence of contact with a monkey’ from ‘motions and 
qualities of this tree’.^® To obviate this objection the third 
definition is proposed. 

(3) Invariable concomitance is non-co-presence of the reason 
with the mutual absence whose counter-positive is the locus of 
the predicate. ‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky’. In this 
valid inference ‘smoke’ is the reason (hetu), and ‘fire’ is the 
predicate (sadhya). All ‘fiery things’ are the loci of fire 
(sadhyavat). They are the counter-positives (pratiyogi) of the 
mutual absence of ‘non-fiery things’. ‘Non-fiery things’ are the 
counter-positives of the mutual absence of ‘fiery things’ or loci 
of fire. Here invariable concomitance is non-co-presence of 
‘smoke* with the counter-positives of mutual absence of the 
loci of ‘fire’, or ‘non-fiery things’. Wherever ‘fire’ does not 

*o^^^^’^^^l>hijmasadhyabhavavadavrttitvam. TCA., pp. 27, 30. 

JPa K arniadau samyogadyabhavasya bhinnatve mana- 
bnavaa aha. Vyaptipaficakam' (Jlvananda), Calcutta, 1925, pp. 17, 

Sadhya vatpratiyogikanyonyabhavasamauadhikarapyam. TCA., p. 30. 
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exist, 'smoke* does not exist. 'Smoke* does not exist in a 
'non-fiery thing*. Hence the third definition of invariable con- 
comitance applies to the valid inference. 

But it may be argued that this definition does not apply to 
the valid inference : 'The hill has a hilly fire, because it has 
smoke, like a kitchen’, because 'smoke* exists in the example 
‘a kitchen*, which is the locus of the mutual absence of 'a 
hilly fire*, which is the predicate. In a 'kitchen* there is the 
absence of 'a hilly fire*, but 'a fire of the kichen* exists in it. 
So there is non-pervasion (avyapti) of the third definition, 
because the reason exists in the example, which is other than 
the subject, which is the locus of the predicate. So the fourth 
definition of invariable concomitance is proposed. 

(4) Invariable concomitance is the state in which the 
reason is the coimter-positive of the absence abiding in all loci 
of the absence of the entire predicate. Allness is a qualifica- 
tion of the loci of the absence of the predicate, and of the 
predicate. In invariable concomitance the reason is the 
counter-positive of the absences abiding in as many loci of the 
absence of the predicate as there are.^^ The absence of the pre- 
dicate means the absence of the predicate in general. In a 
'kitchen* there is no absence of 'fire in general’, or 'all fire*. 
So the objection mentioned above is obviated by this definition 
of invariable concomitance. In the inference ‘The hill is fiery, 
because it is smoky’ 'smoke* is the counter-positive of 'the 
absence of smoke’ abiding in all loci of 'the absence of fire’ 
(e.g,, lake, water, etc.) or 'non-fiery things’. The definition 
applies to this valid inference. 

But it may be argued that this definition does not apply 
to an inference in which the predicate is one individual only,^® 
because there are not all individuals of the predicate (sakala- 
sadhya). In the inference ‘It has this colour, because it has 
this taste* 'this colour’ is the predicate, which is an individual 

Hetoh sadhyavatpaksabhinnadr^tantavrttitvena avyapter^a, saka- 
leti. TCAD., Vyaptipancakam, pp. 19-20. 

“ Sakalasadhyabhavavanni§thabhavapratiyogitvam, TCA., pp. 30-31, 

Sakalyam sadhyabhavavati sadhye ca bodbyam. TCAD., Vydpii- 
pancakam, pp, 20-21. 

^^TCAR., p. 43. 

Yatra ekavyaktikam sadhyam tatra avyaptih. TCAD,. Vydiftu 
pancakam, pp. 25-^. 
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only, and does not admit of many individuals. So the fourth 
definition of invariable concomitance does not apply to this 
valid inference, and is vitiated by nonpervasion. To obviate this 
objection the fifth definition is proposed. 

(5) Invariable concomitance is the absence of the reason 
from what is not the locus of the predicate.^’ It means the 
absence of the existence of the reason from entities different from 
the loci in which the predicate exists. Such absence means such 
absence in general.^® The absence of ‘smoke’ from ‘non-fiery 
things’ in general is the invariable concomitance, which is the 
ground of the inference : ‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky, 
like a kitchen.’ Though ‘smoke’ is present in entities different 
from the loci of ‘individual fires’, there is no nonpervasion. 

All these definitions are defective, since they do not apply 
to Kevalanvayi inference, because here there is no dissimilar 
instance (vipaksa) in which the predicate does not exist. ‘This 
is know able, because it is nameable.’ There is no dissimilar 
instance of knowable things. Hence these definitions are not 
adequate. 

(6) Invariable concomitance is defined as the relation of 
the reason to the predicate in its entirety. This definition does 
not apply where the predicate is one individual only, because 
there is no entirety which denotes all individuals without leaving 
out any. Where the reason ‘smoke’ denotes many individuals, 
an individual ‘fire’ {e.g., a hilly fire) is not related to ‘all smokes’. 
But invariable concomitance is the relation of the reason to all 
cases of the predicate. Where the reason is not coextensive 
with the predicate, the former is not related to the entire extent 
of the predicate.^^ ‘Smoke’, w^hich is narrower in extent than 
‘fire’, is not related to the entire extent of ‘fire’. ‘Smoke’ is 
not related to ‘fire’ in a red-hot iron ball. Entirety is either 
of the reason, or of the predicate, or of the loci of the reason, 


1 Sa^ikyavadanyavrttitvam. TCA., p. 31. 

, , ^^^yavadanyavrttitvabhava ityarthah. Tadrsavrttitvabhava^ca 
tadmvntitvasamanyabhavo bodhyah. TCAR., p. 46. 

-N? t" PP* 

l^evalanvaymi abhavat. TCA., p. 31. Ingalls : Materials foi 
^ ^avyo^Nyaya Logic, 1951, pp. 87-161. 

sambandho vyaptih. TCA., p. 83. 

bhavat TCA ^°p^^ sadhyena sambandho vyaptilh vi§amavyapteh tada- 
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or of a property which exists in the locus of the reason.^ 
Invariable concomitance is not co-presence of the predicate with 
the entire reason in the same locus, because it does not apply 
where the reason denotes one individual only. ‘This has a 
quality, because it has substanceness (dravyatva)’. ‘This has 
smell, because it has earthness (pithivitva)’. These inferences 
are valid, but there is no invariable concomitance according 
to this definition, because ‘substanceness’ is one, and ‘earthness’ 
is one. Invariable concomitance is not the existence of the pre- 
dicate in all loci of the reason, because it does not apply where 
the reason exists in one locus only. ‘Ether is a substance, 
because it has sound’. This is a valid inference. But there is 
no invariable concomitance in it according to this definition, 
because the reason ‘sound’ exists in one locus ‘ether’ only. 
‘Kitchenness’ coexists with ‘smoke’ in ‘a fire of a kitchen’; but 
it does not coexist with ‘smoke* in ‘a hilly fire’.^^ So this defini- 
tion of invariable concomitance sufiers from nonpervasion. 

(6) Udayana defines invariable concomitance as the natural 
relation. It is the unconditional relation.^® This definition 
will be considered later. The natural relation. Ganged argues, 
is either the relation produced by the essential nature of the 
reason, or abiding in its essential nature. The first definition 
suffers from nonpervasion, because it does not apply to the 
valid inference : ‘Earth is a substance, because it has earthness’. 
The relation of ‘substanceness’ to ‘earthness’ is eternal, since 
they are eternal, inasmuch as they are universals (jati). So 
‘substanceness’ cannot be produced by the essential nature of 
the reason ‘earthness’. The second definition suffers from over- 
pervasion, because it applies to the false inference ‘This is a 
substance, because it has beinghood’. The predicate ‘substance- 
ness’ resides in the reason ‘beinghood’ (sattva). ‘Substanceness’ 
and ‘beinghood’ both reside in a substance. They are related 
to each other by coinherence in the same substrate. There is 
pervasion here according to the second definition. But the 
inference is invalid, because there is the absence of ‘substance- 

** Atra kartsnyam sadhanasya sadhyasya sadhanasrayasya sadhana- 
samanadhikarana^armasva va vivak§itam. TCAR., p. 

“TCAR., pp. 86-87 ;'NSM., pp. 73-74; NMS., p. 74. 

” Pratibandhah svabhabikah sambandhah. ATV., (Jivananda) , p. 

116. 

*• Anaupadhikatvam eva svabhavikatvam. KV., p. 300. 

45 
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ness’ in a quality and an action, thougli ‘beinghood’ exists in 
them. Hence pervasion is not natural relation. 

(8) Invariable concomitance is the non-existence of the 
reason where the predicate is absent, or, the existence of the 
reason in the locus of the absence of the predicate. This 
definition is defective, because it does not apply to Kevalanvayi 
inference in which there is no dissimilar instance of the absence 
of the predicate.^® 

(9) Invariable concomitance is mere relation.^® This defini- 
tion suffers from overpervasion, because variable co-presence of 
the reason with the predicate in the same locus, which is not 
the ground of a valid inference, will be considered to be in- 
variable concomitance according to this definition. 

(10) Invariable concomitance is the state in which the 
reason has not a locus in which there is non-co-presence of 
the predicate. It is the absence of the reason from what is 
not a locus of the predicate. In the valid inference ‘The hill is 
fiery, because it is smoky’ the reason ‘smoke’ has not a locus 
in which the predicate ‘fire’ is not present. There is always 
co-presence of ‘smoke’ with ‘fire’ in the locus of ‘smoke’. But 
there is no non-co-presence of ‘fire’ in the locus of ‘smoke’. 
The predicate is ‘fire’. ‘A lake of water’ is not a locus of ‘fire’; 
there is non-co-presence of ‘fire’ in it. The reason ‘smoke’ is 
not present in ‘a lake of water’ in which the predicate ‘fire’ 
is not present. So there is invariable concomitance here. But 
in the false inference ‘The hill is smoky, because it is fiery’ the 
reason ‘fire’ exists in ‘a red-hot iron ball’, which is not a locus 
of the predicate ‘smoke’. So there is no invariable concomitance 
here. 

(11) Invariable concomitance is the state in which the 
reason has not a locus which is different from the locus of the 
predicate. The reason ‘smoke’ has not a locus which is 
different from a locus of the predicate ‘fire’. ‘A lake of water’ 
is not a locus of ‘fire’. It is not a locus of ‘smoke’. ‘Smoke’ 


^ Kapi bvabhavikah sambandho vyaptih, svabav’ajanvatve tada- 
Snta^^adan va av>^aptyativyapteh. TCA., p. 85. TCAR., p. ”88. 

CO kevalanvayinyabhavat. TCA., p. 85. TCAR., 

TP* 2 , c v avinabhavagrahanaprakarah. KV., p. 295. 

vyaptih. TCA., p. *86. 

**TCA., pp. 86-87. 

f^^^^^^P^^^^^^^rany^adhikaranatvam. TCA., p. 48. 
baanyavaiyadhikara^yanadhikarajiatvatn. TCA., p. 49. 
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does not exist in ‘a lake of water" which is different from a 
locus of ‘fire". So there is invariable concomitance in the valid 
inference ‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky". But in the 
false inference ‘The hill is smoky, because it is fiery" there is 
no invariable concomitance, because the reason ‘fire" has a locus 
‘a red-hot iron ball", which is different from the locus of the 
predicate ‘smoke". These two definitions are called the Tion- 
Tiger definitions. They are defective, because they show that 
the reason has not a locus, which is not the locus of the predi- 
cate. But sometimes the reason has a locus, which is not the 
locus of the predicate. The reason ‘smoke on a hill" has a 
locus ‘a hill", which is not a locus of the predicate ‘a fire in a 
kitchen".®^ 

(12) Udayana defines invariable concomitance as the un- 
conditional relation^^ or the co-presence of the reason with the 
predicate in the same locus, qualified by the absence of a 
condition. A condition pervades the predicate, but does not 
pervade the reason. It vitiates a false inference. ‘The hill is 
smoky, because it is fiery". This is a false inference. ‘Wet 
fuel" is a condition (upadhi) which pervades the predicate 
‘smoke", but does not pervade the reason ‘fire’. There is no 
‘wet fuel" in a red-hot iron ball in which there is ‘fire’. Un- 
conditional relation or invariable concomitance is the co- 
presence of the reason with the predicate, which exists in the 
locus of the absence of the counter-positives of as many 
absences as there are in its loci.®* The co-presence of the reason 
‘smoke" with the predicate ‘fire", which is co-present with ‘the 
absence of water", etc., in the same locus is an unconditional 
relation. In ‘a hill" which is a locus of ‘smoke" there is ‘the 
absence of water" whose counter-positive is water. ‘Waterness* 
is the limitor (avacchedaka) or limiting property of the counter- 
positive ‘water". ‘Water" is limited (avacchinna) by the limit- 
or of the counterpositive ‘waterness". The reason ‘smoke" has 

** Na, tatra yatkmcitsadhvanadhikaranadhikara^e dhume casiddham 
TCA., pp. 49-50. HIL., p. 4^. 

** Pratibandhah anaupadhikah sambandhah. KV., p. 297. TCA , 
p. 77. 

** Upadhyabhavavisistam sadhyasamanadhikaranyam. TCAR., p. 78. 

** Anaupadhikatvam vyaptih tacca yavatsamanadhikaranatyan- 
tabhavapratiyogitavaccchedakavacchinnam^ yat tatpratiyogikatyanta- 
bhavasamanadhikaraijam yat tena samam samanadhikarariyam. TCA., 
pp . 149-50. 
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co-presence with the predicate ‘fire’, which is co-present with 
‘the absence of water’ in the same locus. So there is an un- 
conditional relation of ‘smoke’ with ‘fire’. It applies to the 
valid inference. ‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky’. But it 
does not apply to the false inference ‘The hill is smoky, because 
it is fiery’. Here the reason ‘fire’ is conjoined with a condition 
‘wet fuel’. There is ‘the absence of wet fuel’ in a red-hot iron 
ball, which is a locus of the reason ‘fire*. The counter-positive 
of ‘the absence of wet fuel’ is ‘a locus of wet fuel’. The predi- 
cate ‘smoke’ is not co-present with ‘the absence of wet fuel’. 
So there is no unconditional relation of ‘fire’ to ‘smoke’. 

Or, unconditional relation is the co-presence of all vyabhi- 
carins of the vyabhicari of the reason with the predicate in the 
same locus. ‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky’. It is 
a valid inference. Here the reason is ‘smoke’. ‘A jar’ is its 
vyabhicari, because it is the counter-positive of ‘the absence of 
a jar’ which abides in ‘a hill’, which is a locus of ‘smoke’. The 
vyabhicari of ‘a jar’ is ‘the absence of a jar’, because it is absent 
from the ground, which is a locus of ‘a jar’. There is co- 
presence of ‘the absence of a jar’ with ‘fire’ in the same locus. 
So there is an unconditional relation here. But the inference 
‘The hill is smoky, because it is fiery’ is false. Here the reason 
is ‘fire’. The vyabhicari of the reason ‘fire’ is the condition ‘wet 
fuel’ (ui)adhi), which is absent from a red-hot iron ball, which 
is a locus of ‘fire’. The vyabhicari of ‘wet fuel’ is ‘the absence 
of wet fuel’. There is no co-presence of the predicate ‘smoke’ 
with ‘the absence of wet fuel’ in the same locus. So there is 
no unconditional relation here.®® Gangesa explains the mean- 
ing of Udayana’s definition of vyapti in this manner. 

(13) Gangesa defines invariable concomitance as the co- 
presence, in the same locus, of the reason with the predicate, 
which is not limited by the limitor of the counter-positive of 
the absence, which abides in the same locus with the reason, 
but abides in a locus different from the locus of the counter- 
positive.^® ‘The hill is fiery, because it is smoky’. In this 


^ ^vatsvavvabhicarivyabhic^isadhyasaniaiiadhikarauyam anaupadhi- 
katvam. TCA., p. 152 

" TCAR., p. ^56. ■ 

asamanadhikaranayatsamanadhikarai^aty ant abhavapratiyo- 
git^accbea^avacchinniam van na bhavati tena samam tasya samana- 
dhikarapyam vyaptih. TCA., p. 100. 
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valid inference there is co-presence of the reason ‘smoke* with 
the predicate ‘fire*, which is not limited by the limitor (‘jarness’) 
of the counterpositive (‘a jar*) of ‘the absence of a jar*, which 
abides in the same locus (‘a hill*) with the reason ‘smoke’; but 
‘the absence of a jar’ abides in a locus ‘the ground*, which is 
different from the locus of the counter-positive ‘the jar*. The 
predicate ‘fire* is not the coiuiterpositive of ‘the absence of a 
jar’, which abides in ‘a hill*, the locus of ‘smoke*. But the 
inference ‘The hill is smoky, because it is fiery* is invalid. 
There is no invariable concomitance here, because the predicate 
‘smoke* is not the cotmter-positive of ‘the absence of smoke* 
residing in ‘a red-hot iron ball*, which is a locus of the reason 
‘fire*. ‘Smoke* is not the counter-positive of ‘the absence of 
smoke*. 

‘This tree has contact with a monkey, because it has this- 
treeness*. It is a valid inference. ‘This-treeness* is the reason ; 
its locus is ‘this tree*. There is ‘the absence of contact with 
a monkey* in ‘a root of this tree’ or ‘this tree*. ‘Contact with a 
monkey* is the counter-positive of ‘the absence of contact with 
a monkey*. There is co-presence of ‘contact with a monkey* 
and ‘the absence of contact with a monkey* in ‘this tree*. The 
definition of invariable concomitance given above without the 
qualification ‘which absence does not reside in the locus of 
the counter-positive* does not apply to this valid inference. 
Hence this clause is added. The absence residing in the locus 
of the reason ‘this-treeness* should not reside in the locus of 
the counter-positive ‘contact with a monkey*. ‘The absence of 
contact with a monkey* should not reside in ‘this tree*, which is 
the locus of the counter-positive ‘contact wfith a monkey*. 

This definition applies to a Kevalanvayi inference : ‘This 
is knowable, because it is namable*. The reason is ‘namability*; 
its locus is ‘a namable thing*. ‘The absences of jarness, cloth- 
ness, etc.*, reside in it ; but ‘the absence of knowability* does 
not reside in it. ‘Knowability* is not the counter-positive of 
the absence which resides in ‘a namable thing*. Hence the 
definition of invariable concomitance given above applies to 
this valid Kevalanvayi inference. It is called Siddhantalak§ana 
of invariable concomitance. Vyapti is the logical ground of 
inference. 

Visvanatha defines invariable concomitance as the co- 
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presence, in the same locus, of the reason with the predicate, 
which is not the counter-positive of the absence residing in the 
locus of the reason/^ The co-presence of the reason *smoke*, 
in the same locus, with the predicate 'fire^ which is not the 
counter-positive of ^the absence of a jar’, ^the absence of a 
cloth’, etc., which reside in the locus of the reason ‘a hill’ 
is invariable concomitance. There are ‘the absences of a jar, 
a cloth, etc’, in ‘a hill’; but there is no ‘absence of fire’ in it. 
‘Fire’ is the counter-positive of ‘the absence of fire’, but not of 
‘the absences of a jar, a cloth, etc.’ The co-presence of ‘smoke’ 
with such ‘fire’ in the same locus is invariable concomitance.'*^ 

3. The Means of the Knowledge of Invariable 
Concomitance (vydpiigrahopdya). 

Prabhakara regards repeated observation (bhuyodarsana) as 
the means of knowing invariable concomitance. Ganged refutes 
this view.'*^ Each perception of the relation of the reason 
‘smoke’ to the predicate ‘fire’ is not the cause of the know- 
ledge of invariable concomitance. The successive perceptions 
are destroyed quickly, and, consequently, they collectively can- 
not produce the knowledge of pervasion (vyapti). The im- 
pressions (samskara) of these perceptions are not the cause of 
this knowledge, because they are the cause of recollection, and 
aided by the sense-object-intercourse they are the cause of 
recognition of pervasion of two entities perceived together in 
the past. The impression of one object cannot produce the 
recollection of another object. If it did, then a jar would pro- 
duce the knowledge of a cloth. The impressions of ‘smoke’ and 
‘fire’ can produce the recollections of ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ respec- 
tively. But they cannot produce the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance which involves dissimilar things, e,g., occurrence 
of ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ in a kitchen, a hill, etc. Further, w-hat 
is the meaning of repeated observation of relation (sambandha- 
bhuyodar^na) ? It means either observations in many places, 
or observations of many instances, or observation of the same 
instance many times. The invariable concomitance between 

hetumanni^thavirahapratiyogma. 

41 hetoraikadhikaranyam vvaptirucyate. BP., 69. 

SM., pp. 297-98. j 

Vyaptir na bhuyodarsanagamya. TCA., p. 174. PP., pp. 70-71. 
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colour and taste is perceived in one place ; that between ‘sub- 
stanceness* and ‘jamess’ which are one each is perceived. There 
is no observation of many instances of ‘substanceness’ and 
‘jamess’, which are universals. There is no element common 
to numerousness (bhuyastva) like threeness, fourness, etc. 
There is no fixity as to the number of times the relation between 
two things should be observed. The observation of a floor and 
a pen even a hundred times cannot yield the knowdedge of 
invariable concomitance between them/^ 

Some maintain that repeated observation aided by hypo- 
thetical reasoning is the cause of the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance.^^ Ganged criticizes this view. Then let obser- 
vation of concomitance aided by hypothetical reasoning be the 
cause of its knowledge, because it is its necessary condition, 
and let repeated observation be considered to be useless. It can- 
not be argued that hypothetical reasoning is not possible with- 
out repeated observation, because a person who has acquired 
knowledge of concomitance from the first observation can have 
hypothetical reasoning. The knowledge of invariable concomi- 
tance is the ground of hypothetical reasoning. If hypothetical 
reasoning be thought to be the ground of invariable concomi- 
tance, then it will lead to infinite regress. It may be argued, 
a new-born baby’s voluntary actions to realize a good, and 
avoid an evil depend on his inference that a particular action 
will give pleasure or pain, which presupposes the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance, but he has no hypothetical reason- 
ing , so there is no infinite regress. Then h5rpothetical reason- 
ing is not a cause of the knowledge of invariable concomitance, 
because there are exceptions. The Navya Nyaya admits the 
perception of aU objects through an extraordinary intercourse 
with their class-essence (^manyalaksana-pratyasatti). But 
Prabhakara does not admit such extraordinary^ intercourse with 
the class-essence. It is a character common to many objects, 
and, consequently, its knowledge depends upon repeated obser- 
vation. A few' observations, Prabhakara argues, are necessary 
for removing doubt as to the concomitance being accidental. 

«TCA.. pp. 174-77. 

Tarkasahakrtam bhuyodarsanam vyaptidhihetuh, TCAR., p. 178 . 

** Tarkasya vyaptigrahamulakatvenanavasthanat. TCA., p. 179 . 
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But even these observations, Ganged contends, may not re- 
move doubt about the accidental nature of the concomitance. 

The Nyaya considers the knowledge of the absence of 
frustrating conditions (upadhi) as a cause of the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance. The doubt about an object existing 
at the time and in the place being a condition is removed by 
the knowledge of its being a pervader (vyapaka) of the reason 
or of its being pervaded by the predicate. Prabhakara argues 
that such doubt about an object being a condition is not 
removed without repeated observation. Gahgesa contends that 
Prabhakara* s argument involves infinite regress. The know- 
ledge of the absence of an imperceptible condition depends upon 
inference. Inference depends upon the removal of doubt about 
an object being a vitiating condition, and so on to infinity/* 
That much repeated observation is the cause of the knowledge 
of an object not being a condition, which is necessary for pro- 
ducing a certain knowledge of its not being a pervader of the 
predicate. But its exact number cannot be ascertained. 
Further, doubt about non-concomitance consequent on doubt 
about an imperceptible condition cannot be removed by repeat- 
ed observation or by inference. Moreover, the impressions 
produced by repeated observations cannot aid the external 
sense-organs or the manas, because without their operation 
(vyapara) invariable concomitance is known by a person from 
observation of concomitance and non-observation of non- 
concomitance. If impressions aided them, then they as well as 
recollections produced by them would be means of valid know- 
ledge (pramana). Hence invariable concomitance is known 
by a single observation.*^^ Repeated observation cannot remove 
doubts about non-concomitance. Hypothetical reasoning can- 
not be the cause of the knowledge of invariable concomitance, 
since it depends upon vyapti, and will lead to infinite regress.^® 
Hence invariable concomitance cannot be known by repeated 
observation aided by hypothetical reasoning. 

Ganged maintains that invariable concomitance is known 
by the observation of concomitance and the absence of know- 


TCA * ^^^|g^^^^^'’^"^*^^^^y^^^^^^^dhmajnanatvenanavasthapatat. 

« sakrddarganagamya sa. TCA., p. 193. Ibid, pp. 177-93. 

TCA sam^ayakam tarkastvanavasthagrasta eva. 
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ledge of non-concoraitance aided by hypothetical reasoning, 
which removes doubts about suspected conditions (upadhi)/® 
The knowledge must be certain. Apprehension sometimes arises 
from doubt about a suspected condition and sometimes from the 
perception of the common property of the reason and the predi- 
cate and the non-perception of their special qualities. The 
absence of conditions is known by hypothetical reasoning. 
Sometimes it is self-evident. Hypothetical reasoning should be 
continued until doubts are removed. So it does not lead to 
infinite regress. Where doubts do not arise owing to contra- 
diction with effective actions, invariable concomitance is known 
without hypothetical reasoning.^® 

4. Hyopothetical Reasoning (Tarfea). 

If smoke be not produced by an entity related to fire, being 
unproduced by an entity unrelated to fire, then it will not be 
produced. It will give rise to a doubt whether smoke will be 
produced by a non-fire only, or w^hether it will sometimes be 
produced without a fire, or whether it will be produced without 
a cause. If a person entertained doubt as to whether an effect 
is produced by a cause in whose presence he found it to be pro- 
duced, and in whose absence he found it to be not produced, 
then he would have no action for the production of an effect, 
and he would not procure a fire to produce a smoke, food to 
satisfy his hunger, and use words to communicate his know- 
ledge to others, because these effects would be produced without 
these causes. So procuring these causes to produce these effects 
is the counteracting cause of doubt. If there is doubt, there 
can be no uniform procuring of the particular causes for the 
production of particular effects. If there is uniform procuring 
of particular causes for the production of particular effects, then 
there is no doubt.^^ Hence that is doubted, which being 
doubted, there is no arrest of one’s action. One cannot enter- 
tain doubt as to fire, wet fuel, etc., being the cause of smoke, 
who regularly procures them in order to produce smoke. So 

** Vyabhicarajnanavirahasahakrtam sahacaradarsanam vyaptigraha- 
kam. Sankavirahas ca vipaksabadhakatarkat. TCA., pp. 210-11. 

Ibid, pp. 211-12. 

Tadupadanam eva tadrsalankapratibandhakam sankayam na niyato- 
pad^am niyatopadane ca na $anka. TCA., pp. 220-31. 
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practical action is the end of doubt ; they cannot coexist at the 
same time. Thus there is no infinite regress of hypothetical 
reasoning and invariable concomitance urged by some. One’s 
practical action is the counteracting cause of doubt. The 
uniform procuring of a fire, wet fuel, etc., for the production 
of smoke is a proof of the absence of doubt about the cause- 
effect-relation. Hypothetical reasoning removes doubt. There is 
contradiction between doubt and practical action. So it is wrong 
to maintain with Sriharsa that there is doubt if there is practical 
action, that there is certainly doubt if there is no practical action 
in the absence of its counteracting cause, that doubt cannot 
be counteracted by practical action, and that hypothetical 
reasoning cannot remove doubt, because it depends upon in- 
variable concomitance which depends upon hypothetical 
reasoning to infinity. Practical action does not depend upon 
doubt, but it terminates doubt. Hypothetical reasoning is 
necessary for the removal of doubt about vitiating conditions 
(upadhi) . It is not possible without repeated observation 
(bhuyodarsana) , which is therefore necessary, but which does 
not directly lead to the knowledge of invariable concomitance.** 
Hjrpothetical reasoning is sometimes necessary for such know- 
ledge, which depends upon repeated observation. But it is not 
valid knowledge.^* So the impressions of repeated observations 
are not independent means of valid knowledge. 

It may be argued, the knowledge of the absence of doubt 
about non-concomitance and the knowledge of favourable hypo- 
thetical reasoning are present in an invalid inference like the 
observation of concomitance and the non-observation of non- 
concomitance, and, consequently, they cannot produce the certain 
knowledge of invariable concomitance. This argument is wrong. 
The real absence of doubt about non-concomitance and a real 
hypothetical reasoning are causes of the knowledge of invari- 
able concomitance. The knowledge of such absence and the 
knowledge of a hypothetical reasoning are not causes of the 


tn 


«3 eva sankapratibandhakatvat. TCA., p. 232. 

Vyaghato yadi sanka’sti na cecchanka tatas taram. 
vyaghatavadhir asatika tarkah sankavadhih kutah. 

^ ^^ndatiakhandakhddya, Benares, loi?, p. 390; TCA., p. 233. 
Na ca tarkavataro bhuyodarsanam vineti bhuyodarsanadarah, na 
Prayojakah. TCA., p. 233. 
rarkasyapramatvat. TCA., p. 233. 
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knowledge of pervasion. Valid hypothetical reasoning produces 
the valid knowledge of pervasion. Invalid hypothetical reason- 
ing produces the invalid knowledge of pervasion. Where doubt 
about non-concomitance is absent, pervasion is known without 
hypothetical reasoning. So there is no infinite regress.^® 

Others avoid infinite regress in another manner. The 
hypothetical reasoning, they argue, which depends upon the 
perception of pervasion (vyapti), depends upon another hypo- 
thetical reasoning, but that which depends upon the recollec- 
tion of pervasion, does not depend upon another, so that there 
is no infinite regress of hypothetical reasoning and pervasion. 
Hypothetical reasoning is a cause of the perception of perva- 
sion, and not of its recollection.^^ A new-born baby’s inference 
of an action being conducive to pleasure or pain depends upon 
the recollection of pervasion, because there is no cause of its 
perception ; the recollection is due to the perception of perva- 
sion in the past birth. So there is no infinite regress. 

Others avoid infinite regress by regarding the certain know- 
ledge of causes and effects as the cause of the removal of doubt 
in hypothetical reasoning, they being known from times 
immemorial.^® Ganged contends that this view is wrong, 
because inference as distinguished from perception is necessary 
for the investigation of a means of valid knowledge, which 
depends upon hypothetical reasoning, so that it will lead to 
infinite regress. The knowledge of pervasion, which is the 
ground of hypothetical reasoning, may be said to be beginning- 
less, because otherwise it cannot be established. This argument 
is invahd, because non-establishment is inference, which 
depends upon hypothetical reasoning. 

Others maintain that the knowledge of pervasion depends 
upon hypothetical reasoning, because the absence of conditions 
(upadhi) depends upon it which disproves the opposite contin- 
gency. Ganged contends that this view is wrong, because 
hypothetical reasoning is not a means of valid knowledge.^* 


**TCA., pp. 233-34; TCAR., pp. 236-38. 

TCA., p. 235. Vvaptvanubhavam pratyeva tarkasya hetutvat. 
TCAR., p. 238. _ ' 

** Anadisiddhakarya-kara^abhavavirodhadimula kecit tarkah TCA 
p. 236. TCAR., p. 239. 

^®TCA,, pp. 237-38. Yatra ^ankavirahas tatra waptiOTahe tarkasva 
vyabhicarat. TCA., p. 238. 
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Hypothetical reasoning may be said to be auxiliary to percep- 
tion, inference, etc., by removing doubt about non-concomi- 
tance. But this is wrong, because it will lead to infinite regress. 
There is practical action without hypothetical reasoning. 
Where doubt is absent, it is not necessary for the knowledge 
of pervasion.®® 

Some maintain that the absence of imperceptible conditions 
(upadhi) is known by proving that they are not pervaders of 
the predicate and that they are pervaders of the reason. 
Ganged argues that this leads to infinite regress. The know- 
ledge of per%7asion depends upon the knowledge of the absence 
of frustrating conditions (anaupadhikatva), which depends upon 
inference, which presupposes the knowledge of pervasion. 
There is no other means of the knowledge which can give this 
knowledge.®^ 

Ganged does not regard hypothetical reasoning as a means 
of valid knowledge (pramana) or valid knowledge (prama). It 
is an aid to pramana. Where there is no doubt about non- 
concomitance or vitiating conditions, it is not necessary for the 
knowledge of pervasion. But where there is such doubt, it is 
necessary for the knowledge of pervasion. It is not possible 
without repeated observation.®^ 

Visvanatha follows Gangesa. His view is stated thus : 
The observation of concomitance between the reason and the 
predicate with the non-observation of non-concomitance between 
them produces the knowledge of pervasion. The knowledge 
of variable concomitance is a hindrance to it, and, consequently, 
its absence is a necessary condition of it. Repeated observation 
is not a cause of the knowledge of pervasion. Even a single 
observation of concomitance produces such knowledge, if vari- 
able concomitance is not known. On some occasions repeated 
observation becomes necessary to remove the apprehension of 
variable concomitance. Where it cannot remove such appre- 
hension, hypothetical reasoning is required to disprove the 
opposite contingency. Where there is no apprehension, there is 


- vipak§abadhakatarkad anaupadhikatvagraha eva tadadhino 

tadapi na, tarkasyapramanatvat. TCA., p. 237. 

TCA., pp. 238-39. 

«TCA., pp. 212, 233-35, 237-38. 
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no need of hypothetical reasoning.®® Dinakara Bhatta mentions 
two kinds of hypothetical reasoning. (1) ‘If an entity is devoid 
of fire, it must be devoid of smoke’. It gives certain knowledge 
of the causal relation between two objects (vi§ayapari^dhaka) . 
(2) ‘If smoke is a variable concomitant of fire, then it will not 
be produced by fire’. It gives the knowledge of pervasion 
( vyaptigrahaka) . 


5. Condition {Upddhi), 

Invariable concomitance is an unconditional relation. The 
determination of the nature of a condition (upadhi) is necessary, 
because the nature of invariable concomitance cannot be ascer- 
tained, if a condition is known to be present, which produces 
the knowledge of variable concomitance.®® (1) Ganged gives 
Uday ana’s definition of a condition, and makes it more exact. 
It is non-pervasive (avyapaka) of what is taken as the reason, 
and pervasive (vyapaka) of what is taken as the predicate.®® 
The reason and the predicate mentioned here are not really so. 
The knowledge of the absence of a condition is not necessary 
for the knowledge of pervasion ; for, if it were so, it would 
involve mutual dependence, since the definition of a condition 
contains the term ‘pervasion’, there being pervasion of it in 
the predicate:®^ (2) Or, a condition is not the counter-positive 
of the absence residing in the locus of the predicate, and is 
the counter-positive of the absence residing in the locus of the 
reason.®® A condition is pervasive (vyapaka) of the predicate 
and non-pervasive (avyapaka) of the reason in this sense.®® 
This definition suffers from non-pervasion, because it does not 
apply to the conditions, which are pervasive of the predicate 
limited by the reason or by a property of the subject, which 


Yatra bhuyodarsanad api sanka napaiti tatra vipakse badhaka- 
tarko’ peksitah. SM., p. 454. 
p. 455. 

Upadhi jhanad vyabhicarajnane sati na vyaptiniscaya ityiipadhir 
nirupyate. TCA., p. 294 , 

** Upadhih sadhyatvabhimatavyapakatve sati sadhanatvabhimata- 
vyapakah. TCA., pp. 294-95. NKSP., iii, p. 31 ; SM., p. 456. 

TCA., p. 295. 

Sadhyavannisthatyantabhavapratiyogitve sati sadhanavanni^tba- 
tyantabhavapratiyogitvam opadhitvam. TCAR., pp. 296-97. TSG., 
p. 63. 

« TCA., p. 296. 
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are not non-conditions, since they equally vitiate invariable 
concomitance ‘Air is perceptible, because it is the abode of 
touch’. ‘Being endued with manifest colour’ is a condition 
here ; it is not pervasive of the predicate ‘perceptibility’, since 
the self is perceptible, but not endued with manifest colour. 
But the condition ‘being endued with manifest colour’ is per- 
vasive of ‘perceptibility’ limited by a property of the subject 
‘air’, viz,, ‘being an external substance’. ‘He is dark, because 
he is a son of Mitra’. ‘Being produced by eating leafy vege- 
tables^ is a condition here ; it is not pervasive of the predicate 
‘darkness’, since a jar is dark, but its darkness is not ‘produced 
by the eating of leafy vegetables’. But the condition ‘being 
produced by eating vegetables’ is pervasive of the predicate 
‘darkness’ limited by the reason ‘being a son of Mitra’. The 
above definition . of a condition suffers from overpervasion, 
because it applies to places other than the subject. ‘The hill 
is smoky, because it is fiery’. ‘Wet fuel’ is a condition, which 
is pervasive of the predicate ‘smoke’ in the hill, but not in 
other places. 

(3) Udayana defines a condition as what is non-pervasive 
of the reason and coextensive with the predicate, or pervasive 
of the predicate and pervaded by the predicate. Gange&i 
criticizes Udayana’s view on the ground that what is not co- 
extensive with, and pervasive of, the predicate is a condition. 
In being the cause of a flaw in an inference coextensiveness 
(samavyaptatva) with the predicate is not necessary. That is 
not necessary for something, in whose presence it does not 
exist, and in whose absence it exists. A condition being per- 
vaded by the predicate is not necessary. 

(4) Udayana defines a condition as the property of an 
object which is reflected in another object. Redness of a java 
flower is attributed to a crystal. The java flower is a condition, 
because its redness is attributed to a crystal, which is taken as 
a reason. A condition is that whose being pervaded by the 


teh. 


Tanna. Sadhana-pak^adharmavaccliimia-sadhyavyapakopadliyavyap- 
P- 2&9- Ibid, pp. 299-300. 

„TM;r.PP* TCAR., p. 300. 

vyapyatvam ^ sadhyavyapakatve sati sadhya- 

visama^^^ ^ gadhanavyapakatvam upadhitvam, 

prayoja^ , ^ dusakatayam sadhyavyapyatvasya- 
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predicate is attributed to the reason/^ Ganged criticizes this 
definition. If a condition were merely pervaded by the predi- 
cate, then ‘kitchenness' would be a condition in the inference 
‘The kitchen is smoky, because it is fiery’, because it is per- 
vaded by ‘smoke’. A condition must be not only pervaded by 
the predicate, but also pervasive of the predicate. ‘Kitchen- 
ness’ is not pervasive of ‘smoke’, and, consequently, is not a 
condition. In the popular sense, what attributes its property to 
another object is called a condition. But in Togic what is 
pervasive of the predicate and nonpervasive of the reason, 
frustrates the knowledge of pervasion, and vitiates an inference 
is called a condition.^® 

(5) Others define a condition as that whose absence contra- 
dicts variable concomitance. In the absence of a condition 
there is invariable concomitance. The absence of what is not 
coexistensive with the predicate (visamavyapta) does not con- 
tradict variable concomitance ; there is variable concomitance 
even in its absence. ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is a 
quality’. ‘Knowability’ is a condition. The condition ‘know- 
ability’ is pervasive of the predicate ‘non-etemity’, but not 
pervaded by it ; hence it is non-coextensive (visamavyapta) with 
the predicate. The reason ‘quality’ is a variable concomitant 
of the predicate ‘non-etemity’. ‘Quality’ is present in a locus 
from which ‘non-etemity’ is absent. The condition ‘know- 
ability’ is pervasive of the reason ‘quality’; it is not non- 
pervasive of the reason ; so there is the absence of the condition 
‘knowability’ as non-pervasive of the reason. But though the 
condition is absent, there is no pervasion (vyapti) of ‘non- 
etemity’ in ‘quality’. ‘Qualit 5 mess’ is present in ‘eternal quali- 
ties’ ; from w^hich ‘non-eternity’ is absent. So there is no 
invariable concomitance in the absence of a condition. Like- 
wise, the absence of what is co-extensive with the predicate 
(samavyapta), or of what is pervasive of, and pervaded by, the 
predicate does not contradict variable concomitance ; there is 
variable concomitance even in its absence. Further, that in 

Upadhih sa ucvate yaddharmo’nvatra prativimbate. TCA., pp. SH- 
IS. NKS., iii, p. 30. NKSP., iii, p. 38. 

Na ca vyapyatvamatrena du§akatvam iti, sa<ihyavyapakatapi§yate. 
TCA., p. 315. TCAR., p, 315. 

TCA., pp. 316-17. 

Anye tu yadabhavo v>'abhicaravirodhi sa upadhih. TCA., p. 317. 
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whose presence there is no inference is a flaw, but that in whose 
absence there is an inference is not a flaw/® 

(6) Gangesa defines a condition as that from whose variable 
concomitance with the reason, the variable concomitance of the 
reason with the predicate is inferred/® ‘The hill is smoky, 
because it is fiery*. This is a false inference. Where there is 
no condition ‘wet fuel*, there is the reason ‘fire*; ‘fire* is a 
vyabhicari of ‘wet fuel*, because it is present in a red-hot iron 
ball from which ‘w^et fuel* is absent. A vyabhicari of an entity 
is present in the locus of the absence of that entity (tadabhava- 
vadvrtti). The reason ‘fire’ is a vyabhicari of the predicate 
‘smoke*, because it is a vyabhicari of ‘wet fuel*. A condition is 
non-pervasive of the reason, being pervasive of the determinate 
predicate. The determinate predicate is limited by that property 
limited by which it is known to be present.®® ‘The kitchen is 
smoky, because it is fiery*. ‘Smoke* qualified by ‘kitchenness’ 
by the relation of co-presence is the determinate (paryavasita) 
predicate. It is evident that there is variable concomitance of 
the reason with the predicate because of its (hetu) variable 
concomitance with the condition which is pervasive of the predi- 
cate, — which is pervaded by the predicate, or which is not per- 
vaded by the predicate, — ^because what has variable concomi- 
tance with the pervader has variable concomitance with the 
pervaded.®^ The reason must have variable concomitance with 
the predicate, because it has variable concomitance with the 
predicate limited by the reason, or by a property of the subject.®^ 
‘Destruction is perishable, because it is produced*. ‘Positive- 
beingness* (bhavatva) is a condition. The predicate ‘perish- 
ability* is present in ‘prior non-existence*; but the condition 
‘positive-beingness* is not present in it ; so the condition is not 
the pervader of the predicate. But it is the pervader of the 
predicate ‘perishability* limited by the reason ‘producedness*. 


**TCA., pp. 317-23. 

/* ^^dvyabicaritvena sadhanasya sadhyavvabhic^itvam sa upadhih. 
p. 336. NKSP., iii, p. 36. ' 

^^^^vasitasadhyayyapakatve sati sadhanavyapakatvaiii, yaddhar- 
mavacchedena sadhyam prasiddham tadavacchinnam paryavasitam 
sadhyam. TCA., pp. 336, 341. NKSP., iii, pp. 36-37. 

^ V y ap t aSV a V1RfJtTia\rc3TVf‘QCTrQ TTO 



. y^^yj^^oQicaran sphnta eva vyapakavyabhicarmas tadvya- 
pya^^hi^ramyamat. TCA., p!^ 345. TCAR., pp. 345-16. ' 

^^^'‘^^^^^^^■P^§adharmavacchmnasadhyavyapakayor vyabhi- 
cantvena sadhanasya sadhyavyaMiicaritvam eva. TCA., pp. 3464?. 
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^Air is perceptible, because it is an abode of perceptible touch’. 
‘Being endued with manifest colour’ is a condition. It is not a 
pervader of the predicate ‘perceptibility’, because ‘percepti- 
bility’ is present in the self, but ‘being endued with manifest 
colour’ is not present in it. ‘Air’ is an external substance. 
The condition ‘being endued with manifest colour’ limited by 
‘being an external substance’, which is a property of the subject, 
is a pervader of the predicate ‘perceptibility’. If the reason 
w^hich is an invariable concomitant (avyabhicari) of a qualifica- 
tion of the predicate, has variable concomitance (vyabhicara) 
with the qualified predicate, it must have variable concomitance 
with the pure predicate, because variable concomitance of the 
qualified predicate is identical with variable concomitance of 
the pure predicate.®^ Invariable concomitance (avyabhicara) 
with an entity consists in not being the counter-positive of the 
absence residing in the locus of that entity/^ 

(7) Or, what is a variable concomitant (vyabhicari) of the 
reason, and proves its variable concomitance wdth the predicate 
is a condition. A vyabhicari of an entity is present in the 
locus of the absence of that entity.^® A condition is a vyabhicari 
of the reason, and proves that the reason is a vyabhicari of 
the predicate, 

(8) Or, the property which being excluded excludes the 
predicate from the reason, or in whose absence there is the 
absence of the relation of the predicate to the reason in the 
subject, is a condition. ‘Possessing wet fuel’ is a condition 
in whose absence there is the absence of ‘smokiness’ in a red- 
hot iron ball, and there is the absence of the relation of ‘smoke’ 
to ‘fire’ in the subject ‘hill’. Similarly, in the absence of 
‘positive-beingness’ there is the absence of the relation of ‘pro- 
ducedness’ to ‘non-eternity’ in the subject ‘destruction’. 


Visesanavyabhic^ini sadhane visistavyabhicarasya vi^esyavya- 
bhicaritvaniyamat. TCA., pp. 346-47. ViSistasadhyavyabhicaro viseiyi- 
bhuta^nddhasadbyavyabhicarasvarupah. TCAR., p. 346. 

Avyabhicarah tatsamanadhikaranatyantabhavapratiyogitvam. TCA., 
pp. 350-51. 

Yah sadhanavvabhicari sadhvavyabhicaronnavakah sa upadhih 
TCA., pp. 351-52. NKSP., iii, p.Sll ’ 

** Tadabhavavadvrttitvam tadvyabhicaritvam. 

Anye tu yadvyavrttya yasya sadhanasya sadhyam nivartate sa 
dharmas tatra hetaviapadhih, sa ca dhanno yasyabhavat pak§e sMhya- 
sadhanasambandhabhavah. TCA., pp. 365-66. NKSP., iii, p 36 
«®TCA., pp. 366^7. - , , . 

46 
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(9) Some maintain that sometimes what is pervasive of 
the reason also is a condition.®® ‘A hail is earth, because it has 
contact with a solid substance*. In this false inference ‘neither 
hot nor cold touch* is a condition, because it is pervasive of 
the reason ‘contact with a solid substance*, which is present 
in earth which has ‘neither hot nor cold touch*. It may be 
argued that there is the fallacy of svarupasiddhi here. Ganged 
replies that a condition has a mixture with some other haw in 
an inference.®® 

(10) An entity other than the subject or non-S (pak§etara), 
which is known for certain as pervasive of the predicate through 
contradiction (badha) or certain knowledge of the absence of 
the predicate from the subject, can be a condition. The absence 
of the predicate from the subject is known for certain by badha ; 
so non>S is known as pervasive of the predicate, and, conse- 
quently, can be a condition. ‘Fire is non-hot, because it is 
produced*. ‘Hotness* of ‘fire* is known for certain by percep- 
tion ; so ‘non-fire* can be a condition, because it is known as 
pervasive of the predicate ‘non-hot*.®^ But an entity other than 
the subject, which is not known for certain as pervasive of 
the predicate through contradiction (badha) or certain know- 
ledge of the absence of the predicate from the subject, cannot 
be a condition, because if it were a condition, it would cease to 
be a cause of a flaw in an inference.®^ Here there is no proof 
for the condition being pervasive of the predicate. There is a 
doubt about non-S being pervasive of the predicate ; so it can- 
not be a cause of a flaw in an inference. 

Some maintain that a condition shows that the reason of 
an inference is counterbalanced by another reason which proves 
the absence of the predicate from the subject. ‘A red-hot iron 
ball is smoky, because it is fiery*. This inference is counter- 
balanced by the rival inference ‘A red-hot iron ball is non- 
smoky, because it is devoid of wet fuel*. Ganged criticizes this 
view. Just as in a counterbalanced reason (satpratipaksa) no 
other counterbalancing reason is to be shown, so in it no 


tu sadhanavyapako’pyupadhih. TCA., p. 375. SM., p. 460. 

91 p' 

459 XCA upadhih. NKSP., iii, p. 32. SM., p. 

nn svavyaghatakatvena. TCA., 

pp. 363^9. SM., p, 469r NHSP., iii, p. 36. 
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condition is to be exposed.®* A number of counterbalancing 
inferences do not strengthen one’s inference, even as a hundred 
blind persons cannot see. Invariable concomitance and paksa- 
dharmata are the grounds of inference ; they only are the 
groimds of its strength. A large number of flaws exposed in 
an opponent’s inference do not lend strength to one’s inference. 
The only ground of its strength is invariable concomitance 
accompanied by paksadharmata.®^ 

A condition is pervasive of the predicate ; it is wider in 
extent than the predicate which is included in it. It is non- 
pervasive of the reason ; the extent of the reason is excluded 
from that of the condition. The reason is present in the sub- 
ject ; it (hetu) is excluded from the condition which is wider 
than the predicate. Hence the subject, the locus of the reason, 
must be excluded from the predicate. Hence a condition proves 
the absence of the predicate from the subject. The reason ‘fire’ 
is present in a red-hot iron ball, which is the locus of the 
absence of the condition ‘wet fuel’, which is pervasive of the 
predicate ‘smoke’. So from the absence of the pervader ‘wet 
fuel’ the absence of the pervaded ‘smoke’ is inferred. Further, 
a condition is pervasive of the predicate, and the reason is not 
pervaded by the condition. So the reason is not pervaded by 
the predicate. Or, there is the absence of invariable concomi- 
tance between the reason and the predicate. When there is a 
certain knowledge of a condition, there is a certain knowledge 
of variable concomitance. When there is a doubt about a con- 
dition, there is a doubt about variable concomitance. Hence a 
condition proves variable concomitance of the reason with the 
predicate or the absence of invariable concomitance between 
them.®^ Or, the reason occurring in the locus of the absence 
of a condition or the pervader of the predicate, its (hetu) 
variable concomitance with the predicate is inferred.®® A con- 
dition is the cause of invalidity of an inference for these reasons. 


®*Satpratipak§e upadhyudbhavanam na syat satpratipak§^taravat 
TCA., p. 308. Ibid, p. 384. NKSP., iii, pp. 32-33. 

®*TCA., pp. 394-96. NKSP., iii, pp. 32-33. 

Kpadhiniscayad vyabhicarani^cayah tatsamsayat tatsamsaya iti 
vyabhicara j nanad v'ara sadhya vyapakavyapy atvena vyaptivirahonnayaka- 
taya vopadher dusakatvam. TCA., pp. 3*94-95. 

** Yad va sadhya vyapakabhavavadvrttitaya sadhyavyabhicaritvam 
unneyam. TCA., pp, 395-96. 
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Udayana regards what is coextensive with (samavyapta), 
and pervasive of, the predicate, and non-pervasive of the reason 
as a condition. Gange& regards what is non-coextensive with 
(visamavyapta) , and pervasive of, the predicate, and non- 
pervasive of the reason also as a condition, Vardhamana regards 
the former (samavyapta) as a primary condition, and the latter 
(visamavyapta) as a secondary condition.®^ 

6 . Sdmdnya-Laksa'^-Prat tydsat ti . 

Invariable concomitance is the relation of all instances of 
the reason {e.g,, smoke) to the predicate (e,g., fire). But how 
can all smokes be known ? All smokes of all times and places 
are not known by perception through the sense-organs. If the 
relation of all smokes to fire is not known, the existence of a 
fire on a hill cannot be inferred from the perception of a smoke 
on it. Gangesa solves the problem by assuming an extraordinary 
kind of intercourse through the generic character (samanya- 
lak^na-pratyasatti) . When a particular smoke is perceived 
through the visual organ, all smokes are perceived in a non- 
sensuous way through their generic character (samanya) ^smoke- 
ness* which abides in them. I^ikewise, when an individual fire 
is perceived through the visual organ, all fires are perceived in 
a non-sensuous way through 'fireness’ which is their generic 
character. Samanya-laksana is an extraordinary non-sensuous 
perception of all objects qualified by the generic character, 
which is a qualification of a particular object which has inter- 
course with a sense-organ.®® When a particular smoke is per- 
ceived in a kitchen, its class esvsence 'smokeness’ is perceived, 
which is a qualification (visesana) of the smoke which has inter- 
course with the visual organ, and through an extraordinary 
intercourse with ‘smokeness’ all smokes, in w^hich it subsists, 
are perceived in a general way. Samanya-lak§ana-prattyasatti 
gives common knowledge (samanya- jnana) of all objects of a 
particular class as distinguished from particular knowdedge 
(visesajnana) of them wdth their distinctive characters. The 
Mimaihsaka objects that if samanya-laksana-pratyasatti with 

sakaladhumadivi^aya- 

Tpa" P^^atiyadhume vyaptyagrahe tasmM animutih. 

TCA., pp. 253-55. TCAU., p. 254. SM., pp 27^79. 
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‘smokeness* be assumed to account for the perception of all 
smokes, then a person will become omniscient through the 
knowledge of the class essence of knowability (prameyatva) . 
Gahgesa replies that through samanya-lak§ana-prattyasatti all 
knowable objects are perceived in a general way as having the 
common character of knowability, but not with their distinctive 
characters.®® 

The visual perception of a particular smoke is produced by 
its intercourse with the visual organ. But there is no sense- 
object-intercourse in the perception of remote and future 
smokes.^®® ‘Smokeness^ is the qualification (vi^§ana) of a 
‘smoke’, which is the qualified object (visesya). ‘Smokeness* 
is an object of visual perception (prakara) as a qualification 
(visesana) of a smoke (vifesya), qualified by which it is per- 
ceived. The character of being an object of the act of perception 
(prakarata) is the character of being a qualification (vi^§apata). 
‘All smokes’ are the loci (dharmi) of the generic character 
‘smokeness’. Their locusness (dharmita) is determined (niru- 
pita) by the generic character (samanya). The knowledge of 
locusness is determined by the knowledge of the generic 
character. The extraordinary non-sensuous perception of ‘all 
smokes’, which are the substrates of ‘smokeness’, is due to 
samanya-laksana-prattyasatti.^®^ It produces the knowledge of 
the substrates of the generic character.^®^ This kind of non- 
sensuous perception of all smokes through the perception of 
‘smokeness’, and of all fires through the perception of ‘fireness’ 
is necessary for the knowledge of invariable concomitance of all 
smokes with fire.^®® This is Gannge^’s view. 

But the Mhnamsakas deny the existence of samanya- 
laksana-prattyasatti and non-sensuous perception of a whole 
class of objects due to it. They mention the following steps 
in an inference. (1) First, the pervasion (vyapti) of fireness in 

TCA., pp. 279-80; 290-91. Prameyatvena sakalaprameyajnane 
jate^pi visi§ya sakalapad^hanam ajnatatvena sarvajnyabhavat. SM., 
pp. 282-83. 

'®“TCA., pp, 256, 271._ 

Chaksuradijanya - jnanaprakaribhutadhumatvadi - satn^yanirupita 
dharmitakhya-vi^esanataiva samanyalaksana. TCAR., p, 254. 

Samanya-laksana-prattyasattir hi tada^ravasya jnanam lanayati 
SM., p. 282. ' ' ' J J • 

Samanya-laklanam vina dhumatvena sakaladhumanaiu vaimitvena 
sakalavahninam ca bhanam katham bhavet tadartham samanya-laksana 
svikriyate. SM., p. 282. 
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‘smokeness’ abiding in a particular smoke which has intercourse 
with a sense-organ is known through perception. (1) Then 
there is the recollection of the pervasion of fireness in "smoke- 
ness’ abiding in a particular smoke in a hill. (3) Then there is 
the third consideration of the sign or reason (trtiya-linga- 
pararaar^), in which the smoke pervaded by fire abiding in 
the hill is known. The knowledge of ‘smokeness’ is a necessary 
factor in the knowledge of pak§adharmata. (3) Then there is 
the inference of the existence of a fire in the hill. Either the 
perception of pervasion, or the recollection of it, or the know- 
ledge of pak§adharmata is the cause of inference. The know- 
ledge of paksadharmata is the perception ‘smoke is pervaded 
by fire'. It is not the knowledge ‘all smokes are pervaded by 
fire'. Hence samanya-laksana-prattyasatti is not necessary for 
the non-sensuous presentative knowledge of all smokes. 

Ganged replies that if there were no samanya-lak§ana per- 
ception, there would be no doubt about variable concomitance 
in a smoke in the absence of a favourable hypothetical reason- 
ing. This doubt presupposes the knowledge of all smokes which 
were perceived in a general way as related to fires. Whei\ a 
smoke is perceived in a hill at another time and in another 
place, a doubt arises in the mind whether it is accompanied by 
a fire.^*^^ A person strives to realize an unattained pleasure 
through an object which afforded him a similar pleasure in the 
past. When he perceived a pleasure in the past, he perceived 
all similar pleasures through samanya-laksana-prattyasatti. 
Therefore he strives to attain a similar pleasure now. There is 
no desire for the attainment of a realized object ; and there is 
no knowledge of an unattained pleasure. Though an unattained 
pleasure is unknown, desire for it arises from the non-sensuous 
perception of all similar pleasures through the knowledge of 
their generic character, which was acquired when an attained 
pleasure was perceived.^®® Knowledge is the cause of a desire ; 
desire is the cause of a volition. Voluntary pursuits of future 
pleasures presuppose the samanya-laksana perception of all 
similar pleasures. Further, the word ‘cow' denotes an individual 


PP- 271-75. TCAR., pp. 272-73. 

, « . samanya-laksana nasti tadanukulatarkadikam vina dhumadan 
syat. TCA., p. 283. Ibid, p. 284. 

ICA., pp. 285-90. 
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COW bearing the genus ‘cowness’ and possessing a particular con^ 
figuration of parts. It does not denote a particular cow only, 
but all cows in which the generic character ‘cowness' inheres. 
The knowledge of the denotation of the word ‘cow* presupposes 
samanya-lak^ana perception of all cows through their generic 
character ‘cowness* in a general way.^*^^ A negative judgment 
‘this is not a cow* also presupposes the presentative knowledge 
of the whole class of cows which are denied of the subject 
‘this’.^"" 


7. Paksatd. 

Invariable concomitance is the logical ground of inference. 
Paksata is the psychological ground of inference. (1) The 
ancient Nyaya defines the subject (paksa) as that in which the 
presence of the predicate is doubtful. Gangesa criticizes this 
definition. Doubt is not a qualification (visesana) of the subject, 
because it is destroyed by the perception of a sign (linga), the 
recollection of invariable concomitance, etc., before the know- 
ledge of the occurrence of the sign pervaded by the predicate 
in the subject (paramarsa).^^® (2) Nor is the absence of a valid 
evidence for the presence of the predicate in the subject, and 
of a valid evidence for the absence of the predicate from the 
subject both a qualification of the subject, because when each 
absence is present, there is the absence of both (ubhayabhava). 
When A is absent, there is the absence of A and B both. When 
B is absent, there is the absence of A and B both. (3) The 
two absences individually are not the qualifications of the sub- 
ject, because then the absence of a valid evidence for the absence 
of the predicate from the subject would be needlss. ‘A lake 
is fiery, because it is smoky*. Such inference is not produced 
because the absence of fire from a lake is certain. (4) Nor is 
the absence of a valid evidence for the presence of the predi- 
cate in the subject a qualification of the subject, because even 
when the existence of the self is known for certain from testi- 
mony of the Vedas, it is known by inference. Even when 
an object is perceived, it is inferred. Even when an object is 

KU., p. 77. Ibid, pp. 77-83. TCAR., pp. 275-76. TCA., pp. 277-79. 

2Vyaya Theory of Knowledge, Calcutta, 1939, pp. 272-73, 229-30. 

Sandigdbasadhvadharraatvaih pak§atvam. TCA., p. 407 
‘'®TCA., pp. 407-08. 
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inferred from one sign, it is inferred from another sign/^^ 
(5) The subject is defined as the locus of the inferable property 
or predicate which is sought to be inferred in it,“^ An aspirant 
after release infers the existence of the self, even after he knows 
its existence from the Vedic testimony, because he has a desire 
to infer its existence. Vacaspati says, ^Tersons fond of reason- 
ing infer the existence of an object which is perceived by them.’’ 
Again he says, ‘When a person perceives an elephant, he does 
not infer its existence.” It may be said that the two statements 
of Vacaspati are not contradictory to each other, because when 
there is a desire to infer, the first statement is true, and when 
there is no desire to infer, the second statement is true. But 
Gangesa contends that the desire to infer is absent before the 
knowledge of paramarsa, because it is destroyed like doubt by 
the recollection of invariable concomitance. Paramar&i is the 
knowledge of the sign pervaded by the predicate occurring in 
the subject. The capacity for a desire to infer in the absence 
of such a desire also is not a qualification of the subject, because 
such a capacity cannot be ascertained. Even in the absence 
of a desire to infer a cloud is inferred from the roar of a thunder. 
An inference is produced by its own cause, viz,, the third con- 
sideration of the reason or the knowledge of the reason pervaded 
by the predicate occurring in the subject even in the absence 
of a desire to infer. So the definition of the subject given 
above is defective. 

(6) That is the subject, according to Gangesa, where there is 
the absence of a valid evidence for the presence of the predicate 
in the subject together with the absence of a desire to infer. 
Therefore there is no subject where there is a valid evidence 
for the presence of the predicate in the subject together with 
the absence of a desire to infer. There is the subject where 
there is the absence of a desire to infer, whether a vaHd evidence 
for the presence of the predicate in the subject is present or 
whether it is absent, or where there is the absence of both 


PP.. 420-23. 

xia ^l^?^^^y4itajsadhyadharma dharmi pakfah. TCA., p. 423. 

Au- ghanagarjitena meghanumanat, svakarana- 

^^atrtiyalingaparamar^abaienapek§itanumanadar4anacceti. TCA., pp. 
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owing to the qualified absence/^^ A qualified absence (visi§ta- 
bhava) is either due to the absence of the qualification (visesana- 
bhava) or due to the absence of the qualified (visistabhava) . 
The valid evidence for the existence of the predicate or infer- 
able property in the subject is the certain knowledge of it 
(siddhi). Its absence is the absence of certain knowledge of it 
(siddhyabhava) . 

Visvanatha sums up the conditions which determine the 
state of the subject (paksata). There is no paksata, where there 
is a desire to infer only. Clouds are inferred from the roar of 
a thunder even when a desire to infer is absent. There is no 
pak§ata, where there is a doubt about the presence of the predi- 
cate in the subject, because clouds are inferred even in the 
absence of a doubt. There is inference where there is a desire 
to infer, even when there is certain knowledge of the presence 
of the predicate in the subject. There is paksata where there 
is no certain knowledge of the presence of the pedicate in the 
subject (siddhi), whether a desire to infer is present or absent. 
There is paksata where there is a desire to infer, w^hether certain 
knowledge of the presence of the predicate in the subject is 
present or whether it is absent. There is no pak§ata where 
there is certain knowledge of the presence of the predicate in 
the subject, and where there is no desire to infer, because such 
certain knowledge (siddhi) qualified by the absence of a desire 
to infer is present. 


8. Paramarsa. 

Gafigesa regards the relation of the subject to the reason 
perv^aded by the predicate as the cause of inference. This is 
called paramar^ or consideration. It is also called consideration 
of the reason (lingaparamar^) . It is the knowledge of the 
reason pervaded by the predicate, occurring in the subject. It 
is the knowledge of the relation of the subject to the reason, 
and of the reason as pervaded by the predicate, Ganged 
regards the knowledge of invariable concomitance as the 

_ Yatra sadhakapramane sati asati va sisadhayisa, yatra vobhaya- 
bhavas tatra visistabhavat pak§atvam. TCA., pp. 431-32 
pp. h’l-13. 

Paksadharmasya vyaptivisi§tajnanam anumitihetuh. TCA., p. 442. 

Vyaptivisi§tasya pak^ena saha vaisi^tyavagahijuanam. SM.' p. 289! 
TCAR , p. 442 . ^ 
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instrumental cause (karana) of inference, and consideration (para- 
mar&) as its function or operation (vyapara)/^® The impression 
of consideration is not its function. Consideration is the last 
cause of an inference. So at the moment when it produces an 
impression, it produces an inference. Hypothetical reasoning 
also cannot be a function of consideration, because it is not 
produced by consideration, nor does it produce an inference/^® 
The ancient Naiyayika regards a sign (Hhga) as the instru- 
mental cause of inference. Gahgesa criticizes this view. The 
knowledge of a past smoke or of a future smoke also produces 
the inference of a past fire or a future fire, though such sign 
or its causal activity is not its immediate antecedent. Another 
existent sign is not its cause, because it is not an object of the 
knowledge of consideration. What is not an object of the know- 
ledge of consideration is not the cause of an inference. Where 
the subject is future and the sign is only one, there is no 
other sign. If the sign is present only, then a present predi- 
cate only can be inferred. It may be argued that a future 
smoke is not a sign, but its prior negation which exists at 
present is a sign from which a future fire may be inferred ; 
and that a past smoke is not a sign, but its posterior negation 
which exists at present is a sign from which a past fire may 
be inferred. The sign "smoke’ being known for certain as 
existing in the past or in the future and being known as doubt- 
ful at present, its posterior negation or prior negation is doubt- 
ful, and, consequently, cannot serve as a sign. Further, there 
is an inference of a fire from a smoke on a hill without the 
knowledge of its being past, present, or future. What is the 
cause of such an inference? Either prior negation, or posterior 
negation, or absence of the absence of a sign may be said to 
be the sign. The qualifications being needless, they are not 
signs. When any of the quahfications is not known, there is 
an inference of a fire from the knowledge of a smoke, which 
only is necessary. Further, a sign is not the cause of all in- 
ferences. Even in the absence of a smoke, a fire is inferred 
from a cloud of dust mistaken for a smoke. A sign is not 
the cause of a valid inference. But consideration is the cause 
of an inference, valid consideration being the cause of a valid 


paramarso vyaparah. TCA., p. 550. 
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inference, and invalid consideration being the cause of an invalid 
inference/^^ A generic cause produces a generic effect. A 
specific cause produces a specific effect. It may be argued, a 
sign is the cause of a valid inference, because an existent sign 
is the object of the knowledge of a valid consideration. This 
argument is invalid, because there can be a valid consideration 
of a sign, past, future or existing at any time, as its object. 
The sign may not .exist before an inference in order to produce 
it or make it valid. The inference of a fire existing at the time 
of a smoke is produced by the knowledge of the invariable con- 
comitance : 'Wherever and whenever there is a smoke, there 
is a fire’. Or, the time of ‘smoke’ which limits the special 
character of the subject proves the existence of the predicate 
‘fire’, which is co-present with the attribute which limits the 
special character of the subject on the strength of the know- 
ledge of pak§adharmata. Thus a fi.re existing at the time of a 
smoke is inferred. Hence a sign is not the immediate cause 
of an inference, but the knowledge of its consideration (para- 
marsa) is so.^^^ Ganged regards qualified consideration (visista- 
paramarsa) as its immediate cause, which is the knowledge of a 
sign pervaded by a predicate existing in the subject. 

But Prabhakara holds a different view. According to him, 
inference is produced by the perception ‘the hill is smoky’ 
(paksadharmatajnana) and the recollection of the invariable con- 
concomitance ‘smoke is pervaded by fire’. The perception of 
the sign existing in the subject and the recollection of the 
invariable concomitance through the knowledge of ‘smokeness’, 
the attribte which limits the special character of the pervaded 
by the predicate are the causes of the inference ‘the hill is 
fiery’. The two cognitions separately produce the inference. 
They are necessary even for the knowledge of qualified con- 
sideration which is regarded by Ganged as the immediate cause 
of inference, because the knowledge of a qualified object 
(visesya) depends upon the knowledge of the qualification 
(visesana) which qualifies it. It is needless to assume a separate 

TCA., pp. 536-45. Napi lingam pramaiinmitau, paramarso’ntimiti- 
matre hetnh tadvi^esa-pramatvapramatvabhyam evanumititathatvat. 
Ibid, pp. 545-46. 

Ibid, pp. 546-50. 

_ 12 S Vyapyatvavacchedaka-prakarena vyapti-smaranam pak§a-dharmata- 
jfianam iti jnanadvayad evannmitih. TCA., p. 442. 
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qualified consideration as the cause of inference, because the 
two cognitions are adequate to produce it and the hypothesis 
of qualified consideration violates the law of parsimony. 

Gangesa critizes Prabhakara’s view. Even where the attri- 
bute ^smokeness’ which limits or determines the special character 
of the pervaded by the predicate is not known, but there is 
a certain knowledge of something pervaded by the predicate 
existing in the subject, an inference is produced. There is a 
certain knowledge ^smoke or light is pervaded by fire’. Then 
there is the knowledge ‘smoke or light pervaded by fire exists 
on a hiir. This is qualified consideration. Then there is the 
inference of a fire on the hill. Here there is no certain know- 
ledge of ‘smokeness’ or ‘lightness’ which is the attribute which 
limits the special character of the pervaded by the predicate 
(vyapyatvavacchedaka-dharma) mentioned by Prabhakara. But 
there is the knowledge of qualified consideration which pro- 
duces the inference. Even where there are the two cognitions 
mentioned by Prabhakara, the qualified knowledge of considera- 
tion must be admitted to account for an inference. If the 
recollection of invariable concomitance and the knowledge of 
the sign existing in the subject were separately regarded as the 
causes of an inference, then an inference WDuld be produced 
by the two cognitions ‘smoke is pervaded by fire’ and ‘light 
occurs on the hill’.^^^ 

But how^ can qualified consideration (visi§ta-paramar&) be 
produced? There is no consideration of an imperceptible sign 
through an external sense-organ. Nor is a perceptible sign 
considered through it, because though there is the intercourse 
of the sign {e.g,, a smoke) and the subject {e.g., a hill) with 
an external sense-organ, there is no such intercourse with the 
predicate {e,g., a fire). Ganged gives the following reply. If 
tw^o objects were perceived in the past by two successive cogni- 
tions, they were so associated with each other that when one 
is perceived or remembered, the other is revived in conscious- 
ness. Such knowledge is associated knowledge (upanita bhana) 
through an extraordinary intercourse called intercourse through 
knowledge ( jnana-lak§ana-sannikarsa) . This is acquired percep- 
tion. When a person perceives a smoke on a hill, there is no 


'**TCA., p. 493; SM., pp. 293-94; NSM., p. 86. 
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intercourse of a fire on the hill with his visual organ. But his 
visual perception of a smoke revives the knowledge of a fire 
through the recollection of invariable concomitance, and brings 
the knowledge of the co-presence of fire with smoke on the hill. 
The invariable concomitance which was perceived in the smoke 
of a kitchen is present in the smoke perceived on the hill. The 
knowledge of a fire as an object of consideration is due to the 
intercourse through knowledge (jnana-laksana-sannikarsa), 
because it has no intercourse with the visual organ at present. 
Consideration is the knowledge of the occurrence of the sign 
pervaded by the predicate in the subject. It is acquired 
through the internal organ (manas), because the predicate has 
no intercourse with an external sense-organ, and because a past, 
future, or remote sign is devoid of it. It is the immediate cause 
of an inference,^^® which consists of the following steps : 

(1) The knowledge of invariable concomitance of a sign (e.g,, 
smoke) and a predicate (e,g,, fire) in a kitchen and other places ; 

(2) the perception of the sign as related to the subject {e,g., a 
hill) ; (3) a recollection of the invariable concomitance ‘smoke 
is pervaded by fire' ; (4) consideration of the sign as correlated 
to the predicate and the subject ; (5) the conclusion relating the 
subject to the predicate. There can be no transition from 
the premises to the conclusion without consideration (paramar^) 
or synthetic correlation of the sign to the subject and the predi- 
cate. It is called the third consideration of the sign (trtiya- 
linga-partoar^). The sign (e.g,, smoke) is first known as 
pervaded by the predicate (e,g., fire) when it is perceived as 
accompanied by it in some instances {e,g., a kitchen, etc.). It 
is known for the second time when it is perceived in the subject 
and produces a recollection of the invariable concomitance 
between the sign and the predicate. It is considered for the 
third time, when it is known to be pervaded by the predicate 
and related to the subject. The third consideration immediately 
produces an inference. 

The Advaita Vedantin, Dharmarajadhvarindra, regards the 
knowledge of invariable concomitance as the instrumental cause, 
and its impression (samskara) as its intermediate causal opera- 
tion (vyapara) in the production of inference. It arises from 
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the two cognitions ‘this has smoke’ and ‘smoke is pervaded by 
fire’, when the impression of the perception of invariable con- 
comitance is revived. The so-called third consideration of the 
sign ‘this has smoke pervaded by fire’ is not an instrumental 
cause or a cause of inference. Thus the Advaita Vedanta 
rejects the Navy a Nyaya theory of the qualified consideration 
as the instrumental cause of inference, because there is no valid 
proof for it and it violates the law of parsimony. 

9. Does Inference involve Petitio Principii? 

First, every inference depends upon the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance (vyapti) between the reason {c,g., 
smoke) and the predicate (e,g., fire). The universal proposition 
is derived from induction based on observation of their con- 
comitance and non-observation of their non-concomitance 
strengthened by favourable hypothetical reasoning which 
eliminates suspected conditions that vitiate the invariable con- 
comitance. Secondly, the imiversal proposition is obtained from 
induction with the aid of a non-sensuous perception of all 
instances of the reason and the predicate through an extra- 
ordinary intercourse with their generic characters (samanya- 
lak§ana-prattyasatti). It gives common knowledge (samanya- 
jnana) of the universal proposition ‘all smoky things are fiery’ 
without reference to their particular instances. Thirdly, the 
exemplification (udaharana) ‘whatever is smoky is fiery, for 
instance, a kitchen’ shows that it is derived from an induction 
based on the observation of particular instances. It is not a 
mere summation of particular truths observed. Fourthly, the 
conclusion follows from all premises taken together. It does not 
follow from the universal major premise (udaharana) only, but 
from the minor premise or application (upanaya) also, which 
applies the universal truth embodied in the exemplification to 
a particular instance. It correlates the reason, the predicate, 
and the subject to one another. ‘The hill has smoke pervaded 
by fire’. Unless the middle, the major, and the minor terms 
are correlated to one another, the major term cannot be related 
to the minor term in the conclusion. It follows from all 
members of an inference related to one another. It gives a 
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new truth which necessarily follows from the premises taken 
together, and yet goes beyond them. Its truth is not already 
contained in that of the exemplification or the universal major 
premise. All inference is inductive-deductive. It derives a 
universal proposition from an induction, applies it to a particular 
instance, and deduces a particular truth from it. 

The Navya Nyaya admission of non-sensuous perception 
of a whole class of objects through samanya-laksana-pratyasatti - 
does not commit it to the fallacy of peiitio principii in every 
inference, because it gives common knowledge of a class of 
objects participating in the genetic character (samanya), but 
not with their distinctive characters. If it gave particular 
knowledge of all individuals of a class with their distinctive 
characters, then a person would be omniscient through non- 
sensuous perception of all knowable objects through an extra- 
ordinary intercourse with their generic character (prameyatva).^^® 
The relation of the smokes in a kitchen and other known similar 
instances is known by perception. The smokes in other times 
and places are not known, because there is no proof for their 
existence. All smokes are perceived in a general way through 
an extraordinary intercourse with their generic character {e.g., 
smokeness). Thus the relation of smokeness to fireness is known 
in a general way. When another smoke is perceived in a hill, 
its relation to fire is not known for certain. So a doubt arises 
in the mind whether it is related to fire, which is dispelled by 
inference. Samanya-laki^na does not dispense with inference. 

So an inference does not involve peiitio principii. This problem 
is discussed elaborately in the IVIunamsa system. 

n 

Theology 

10. The Anti-theistic arguments. 

Ganged elaborately deals with the causal argument for the 
existence of God in Isvardnumdna, He states the argument 

”®TCA., pp. 279-80, 290-91. 

Prasiddhadhume vahni-sambandhavagamat kalantariya-delantariya- 
dhumasya manabhavenajnanat samanyena tu sakala-dhumopasthi^u 
dnumantare vise§adar^aneiia sam^ayo yujyate. TCA., p. 284 
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thus : ‘Gross earth, etc., are produced by an agent, because 
they are effects, hke a jar’. ‘Gross earth, etc.,’ are the subject 
(paksa) ; ‘produced by an agent’ is the predicate (sadhya) ; and 
‘being effects’ is the reason (hetu). Both a theist and an atheist 
admit that ‘a jar’, which is an example, is an effect and pro- 
duced by an agent. 

But the atheist contends that there is no subject of 
inference. (1) Every individual composite earthy substance is 
not the subject, because there are an infinite number of such 
substances which can never be known exhaustively. (2) Nor 
are all individual composite earthy substances collectively the 
subject, because there is no property common to them which 
determines the special character of the subject (paksatavacche- 
daka). (3) Nor are the effects which are not produced by bodies 
or agents dependent on their bodies the subject, because arts 
and crafts are taught by God through a body, and because 
embodied finite souls through their merits and demerits are the 
causes of earth, etc., which are the common causes of all effects. 
(4) Nor are the effects which are not produced by produced 
volitions of finite souls, or the effects which are different from 
those produced by vohtions as admitted by both a theist and 
an atheist the subject, because earth, etc., are produced by 
produced volitions of the finite souls through their merits and 
demerits. (5) Nor are the effects which are not produced by 
the volition which produces merits and demerits the subject, 
because the volition of God is the common cause of all effects 
including the finite souls’ merits and demerits. Hence gross 
earth, etc., cannot be the subject, because they are not effects 
which are not produced by a volition which produces the finite 
souls* merits and demerits. (6) Nor are the effects which are 
not directly produced by produced volitions the subject, because 
then jars, etc., which are knowm to be produced by produced 
volitions of human souls through bodily efforts are included 
in it. So the inference partly involves proving what is already 
admitted to be proved (siddhasadhana). (7) Nor is gross earth 
only the subject, because the presence of being an effect 
(karyatva) in a sprout, which is a form of gross earth, is doubt- 
ful and inconclusive. It cannot be argued that the reason is 

TPTA pak§ah, anknrena sandigdhanaikantikatvat. 
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doubtful and inconclusive, only when there is a doubt about 
the presence of the reason in what is definitely known to be 
the locus of the absence of the predicate. This fallacy arises 
also when there is a doubt about the reason being present in 
the locus of the absence of the predicate, or about the locus of 
the absence of the predicate. This fallacy arises when there 
is a doubt about the presence of the reason in the locus of the 
absence of the predicate, or about the absence of the predicate 
in the locus of the reason. But a doubt as to the presence of 
the predicate in the subject, which is the locus of the reason, 
does not make it (hetu) faulty. If it did, there could be no 
inference. The reason ‘being an effect’ is doubtful and incon- 
clusive, if there is a doubt about its presence in a sprout. If 
the reason is definitely known to be present in a sprout, there 
can be an inference of the predicate ‘being produced by an 
agent’ in it in which its presence is doubtful, because the aggre- 
gate of its causes including the subject is present. A sprout 
may be said to be paksasama, since it is different from the 
subject, and the presence of the predicate in it is doubtful. 
This argument is invalid. If a sprout is not the subject, then 
the reason ‘an effect’ does not exist in the subject, and a sprout 
is not an object of inference of the theist. If a sprout also 
is the subject, then shifting the proposition (prati jnantara) , 
which is a ground of defeat, occurs. If the predicate ‘being 
produced by an agent’ in a sprout is proved by another 
inference, and then it is proved in earth by an inference, then 
there is mutual dependence which vitiates each inference. If 
‘being produced by an agent’ in a sprout is proved by another 
inference, then the reason ‘an effect’ becomes doubtful and 
inconclusive, because a sprout is a form of gross earth. Shifting 
the topic (arthantara), another ground of defeat, also occurs in 
this inference, because ‘being produced by an agent’ in gross 
earth and a sprout both is disputed. Further, even if an agent 
possessing the knowledge of each material cause of a composite 
earthy substance is proved to exist, the existence of one 
omniscient God is not proved.^®® (8) Nor are dyads at the time 
of creation the subject, because the Carvaka atheist does not 
believe in creation.^^^ 

Bkaikopadanabhijfiasiddhavapi neSvarasiddhih. TCIA., p. 5. 

»»^TCIA„ pp. 

47 
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The atheist further contends that there is no predicate 
(sadhya) of the theistic inference. (1) ‘Being produced by an 
agent^ (sakartrkatva) which is its predicate is either co-existence 
with, or being produced by, an agent endued with voHtion. But 
it is neither, since human agents also endued with volitions 
produce jars, etc., which are coexistent with, or produced by, 
them. This argument involves siddhasadhana. (2) ‘Being pro- 
duced by an agent* is being produced by an agent endued 
with immediate knowledge of the material, desire and volition 
to create. If immediate knowledge means immediate knowledge 
of any material of creation, then human agents also have 
such knowledge of the materials of their creations, and create 
jars, etc. Further, hmnan agents* immediate knowledge, 
desire and volition to create with materials for their objects are 
the causes of composite earthy substances, etc., through merits 
and demerits produced by them, which are their auxiliary 
causes. So this argument also involves siddhasadhana. 
(3) ‘Being produced by an agent* is being directly produced by 
a volition, which is either being directly produced by a volition 
without being produced by a product of volition, or being pro- 
duced at the moment just after the volition which is its cause. 
This is wrong, because then a jar, which is an example, would 
be devoid of the predicate ‘being produced by an agent*, since 
it is produced by a bodily action (cesta), which is directly 
produced by a volition, and it is not produced immediately after 
volition. But bodily action may be cited as an example of the 
theistic inference, because it is produced just after the voHtion 
which is its cause. But, in that case, a jar, which is an effect, 
would not be produced by an agent, because it is indirectly 
produced by the volition of a potter through bodily action. 
Further, bodily action would be a condition (upadhi), because 
it is pervasive of the predicate ‘being produced by an agent*, 
but non-pervasive of the reason ‘effect*. Wherever there is 
‘being produced by an agent* (sadhya), there is bodily action. 
But it is absent from jars, etc., which are effects. Further, 
bodily action being absent from gross earth, sprouts, etc., ‘being 
produced by an agent* also would be absent from them, because 
wherever there is the absence of the pervader (upadhi), there 
must be the absence of the pervaded (sadhya). (4) ‘Being pro- 
duced by an agent* is being apprehended by the knowledge 
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of the materials of composite earthy substances, etc. This can- 
not be maintained, because there is no such knowledge. Such 
knowledge cannot be proved by testimony, since the Carvaka 
atheists do not believe in testimony. Nor can it be proved by 
inference, since inference depends on invariable concomitance 
which apprehends a common property. The class character of 
the materials may be said to be the common property appre- 
hended by it. Then shifting the topic (arthantara) occurs, 
since the knowledge of the class character of the materials is 
not the knowledge of the materials of composite earthy sub- 
stances, etc. Further, if only individual materials of jars, etc., 
are known by potters, etc., and if their generic characters are 
never known by them, then invariable concomitance will never 
be apprehended. Moreover, if the materials of composite earthy 
substances, etc., are perceived through samanya-laksana-pratya- 
§atti, jhana-laksana-prattya§atti, and yoga j a sannikar§a, then 
we also have immediate knowledge of their materials, desire 
and volition to create them, and hence the existence of God 
as their creator cannot be proved. Though the cognitions of 
the materials, desires and volitions to create are not present 
immediately before the creation of gross earth, etc., the finite 
souls are present before their creation, who can create them 
through their merits and demerits. It has already been proved 
that cognitions, etc., cannot directly produce effects. So the 
argument involves siddhasadhana. (5) ‘Being produced by an 
agent’ is being produced by an agent endued with the imme- 
diate knowledge, desire and volition to create, but being not 
produced by merits born of meditation (yoga), determinate 
knowledge, and extraordinary perception through samanya- 
laksana-prattyasatti, while the subject (paksa) is effects which 
are not produced by agents endued with immediate knowledge 
of materials, desire and volition to create, which are produced, 
— ^and which are not produced by merits bom of meditation, 
determinate knowledge, and extraordinary perception through 
samanya-laksana-prattyasatti, so that yogins may not produce 
gross earth, sprouts, etc., through merits born of meditation. 
In the predicate (sadhya) the immediate knowledge of mate- 
rials, desire and volition are not produced, while in the subject 
(paksa) they are produced. (6) Or, ‘being produced by an 
agent’ is being produced by an agent endued with the 
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immediate knowledge of materials, desire and volition to create, 
— the immediate knowledge being not produced by an extra- 
ordinary intercourse which produces immediate knowledge of 
the future, without being produced by an agent endued with 
produced knowledge, (desire and volition), which is not pro- 
duced by an extraordinary intercourse which produces direct 
knowledge of the future. An immediately preceding volition 
produces an effect. An immediately preceding desire produces 
the volition. An immediately preceding knowledge produces the 
desire. So the predicate is not unknown (sadhyaprasiddhi). 
Nor is it contradicted in gross earth, etc. This argument is 
invalid. The atheist does not admit direct knowledge of the 
future through merits born of meditation, extraordinary per- 
ceptions, and extraordinary intercourses. Nor does he admit 
direct knowledge of the future, which is not produced by these 
extraordinary intercourses. So the qualifications of the subject 
and the predicate being unproven, the argument involves 
asrayasiddhi and sadhyaprasiddhi ; there is no locus of the 
reason, and the predicate is uncommon. Even if the diiect 
knowledge of the future produced by the extraordinary inter- 
courses be admitted, the subject is not proved to be not pro- 
duced by such direct knowledge. Therefore gross earth, etc., 
may be produced by volitions, desires, and immediate cogni- 
tions of the finite souls, which are not produced by the extra- 
ordinary intercourses, but which produce merits and demerits, 
which are said to be the cause of gross earth, etc. Hence the 
theistic argument involves siddhasadhana. Further, gross 
earth, etc., cannot be directly produced by such immediate 
knowledge of the material, because jars (drstanta) are not 
directly produced by immediate knowledge. Immediate know- 
ledge produces desire ; desire produces volition ; volition pro- 
duces bodily action ; and bodily action produces jars, etc. So 
the subject stated above is improven. The predicate stated 
above also is uncommon (aprasiddha), because jars, etc., are 
produced by an agent endued with the inferential knowledge 
of jars, etc., being conducive to his good (istasadhanatajnana), 
which is produced by determinate knowledge, since it is pro- 
duced by the apprehension of invariable concomitance. Hence 
the predicate cannot be ‘being produced by an agent endued 
w'ith immediate knowledge which is not produced*. Thus, both 
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subject and predicate stated in the theistic argument mentioned 
above are not possible.^®® 

It may be argued that the predicate is inferred on the 
strength of invariable concomitance which is in the form 
‘wherever there is an effect, there is its production by an agent 
endued with the knowledge of its material/ It is not in the 
form ‘whatever is an effect is produced by an agent endued with 
the knowledge of any materiaF. So there is no inference of 
what is already admitted to be proved (siddhasadhana) in the 
argument : ‘Earth, etc., are produced by an agent endued with 
the knowledge of their materials, because they are effects ; what- 
ever is an effect, is produced by an agent endued with the 
knowledge of its materiar. 

This argument is invalid. How is the invariable con- 
comitance of the reason with the predicate apprehended? Is 
the invariable concomitance of the character of effect (karyatva) 
in a jar and a cloth with being produced by an agent endued 
with the knowledge of the material of each jar and cloth, or 
with being produced by an agent endued with the knowledge 
of his own material, or with being produced by an agent endued 
with the knowledge of material? In the first alternative, the 
reason (karyatva) is discrepant with the predicate ‘being pro- 
duced by an agent endued with the knowledge of the material 
of a jar\ In the second alternative, there is no apprehension 
of invariable concomitance, because there is no common element 
among the individual effects. In the third alternative, there is 
inference of what is already admitted to be proved (siddha- 
sadhana) . 

It may be argued that dyads at the time of creation are 
produced by an agent endued with the knowledge of the 
material, znz., atoms, desire and volition to create, because they 
are effects, like a jar. Atoms are imperceptible to us. So the 
finite souls cannot produce dyads out of them. But imperceptible 
God, who perceives atoms, is the creator of dyads. This argu- 
ment is invalid, because the atheist does not believe in creation. 
Further, even if the knowledge of the atoms, desire and volition 
to create are proved, they cannot create dyads, because there 
is no motive for creation. There is no hypothetical reasoning 


TCIA., pp. 5-10. 
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favourable to God’s being the creator of dyads. So the argu- 
ment that dyads are produced by divine volition which is 
simultaneous with the conjimction of atoms, which is their non- 
inherent cause, is invahd. It violates the law of parsimony, 
and is not strengthened by any favourable hypothetical 
reasoning.^^® 

The atheist further urges that there is no reason (hetu) 
for the existence for God. (1) The character of being an effect 
(karyatva) is not being produced by vohtion induced by medi- 
tation, since it is unproven (asiddha). (2) It is not being related 
to the future being, though devoid of existence at the time 
prior to its production, because the prior time of all things is 
unknown owing to the non-existence of any common element 
among their prior times. (3) It is not existing at a certain time 
without existing at other times. Prior negation exists at a 
certain time, but does not exist at other times. It is not pro- 
duced by an agent. So the reason is without the predicate 
in prior negation, and, consequently, inconclusive, (4) It is 
not a coiinter-entity of prior negation, since even destruction 
is a counter-entity of prior negation, though it is devoid of 
being produced by an agent. When the parts of a jar, which 
are its material cause, are destroyed, the jar is destroyed, when 
its destruction is not produced by an agent. So the reason is 
inconclusive, since it is devoid of the predicate in destruction. 
(5) It is not a counter-positive of prior negation, being related 
to beinghood (satta), since the atheist does not believe in satta, 
and destruction has svarupasattva.^®’^ 


1 1 . The Theistic argument. 

Ganged elaborately discusses the cosmological argument 
for the existence of God, and refutes the anti-theistic arguments. 

Gross earth only is the subject. The reason 'being an effect’ 
is not doubtful and inconclusive (sandigdhanaikantika) in a 
^rout. Doubt about variable concomitance of the reason with 
the predicate in the subject or the paksasama is not a flaw in 
an inference. Invariable concomitance between 'being an 
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TC^., p. 12. 

akse pak§asame vyabhicaro na dojaya. 


TCIA., p. 31 n. 
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effect’ and 'being produced by an agent’ in jars, etc., is known 
for certain ; 'the nature of effects’ is perceived in gross earth 
and a sprout. So 'being produced by an agent’ is inferred in 
both from their 'being effects’ . There is no contradiction 
between the two inferences, which are independent of each 
other. There is no mutual dependence between them, because 
they do not depend upon each other. A sprout is described as 
pak§asama, because it is not included in the subject of inference. 
It cannot be said that there is no knowledge of the reason 
pervaded by the predicate in a sprout, since it is not included 
in the subject. There may be the knowledge of 'being an 
effect’ pervaded by 'being produced by an agent’ (paksa- 
dharmatajnana) in it also. The knowledge of a reason existing 
in an entity in which there is absence of proof for the existence 
of the predicate with the absence of a desire to infer it is the 
cause of every inference. There is the knowledge of 'the nature 
of an effect’ as the reason pervaded by the predicate 'being 
produced by an agent’ in gross earth (paksa). So its 'being 
produced by an agent’ is proved by a five-membered inference. 
In a sprout (paksasama) also there is the knowledge of 'being 
an effect’ pervaded by 'being produced by an agent’. There 
is the absence of proof for the existence of 'being produced 
by an agent’ in it with the absence of a desire to infer it. 
So its 'being produced by an agent’ is proved by itself. There 
is no difference betAveen the tv^o inferences. If a sprout is 
not known as an 'effect’ for certain, while gross earth is 
definitely known to be an 'effect’, the reason is not doubtful 
and inconclusive.^^® 

The atheist may contend that the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance in the reason 'being effects’ is not produced owing 
to a doubt as to the co-presence of it with the predicate 'being 
produced by an agent* in a sprout, which is paksasama. If such 
knowledge of invariable concomitance is already- produced, it 
will be counteracted by a doubt about variable concomitance 
of the reason with the predicate. Ganged replies that, in that 


Sisadhayi^aviraha-sahakrtapramanabhavavati lingajnatiasyanumiti- 
matrakaranatvat tacca k^itau pancavayavena ankure svata eveti na 
kascid vise^ah. TCI A., p. 21. 

Yadi k^itan hetuniscaya-dasayam ankurasya hetnmattaya na 
niScayas tada kva sandigdhanaikatvam. TCIa., pp. 21-22. 
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case, there can be no knowledge of invariable concomitance 
in the smoke in a kitchen owing to a doubt about variable 
concomitance of smoke with fire elsewhere, and that even if it 
is produced, it will be obstructed by the absence of a common 
property among all smoky objects, a hill and other objects in 
which the existence of fire is doubtful, which cannot, there- 
fore, be the subject. Hence the certain knowledge of the 
existence of the reason in a thing in which the existence of 
the predicate is doubtful is not a defect, but a merit. Other- 
wise, there will be no inference. If the certain knowledge 
of the presence of a reason in a thing in which the presence 
of a predicate is doubtful were a defect, there would be no 
inference. Doubt about the presence of the predicate in the 
subject or the pak§asama is not a defect. Gross earth is the 
subject of the theistic argument. A sprout is pak§asama, which 
is different from the subject, in which the presence of the pre- 
dicate is doubtful. Further, if what is different from the 
subject means what is different from it in which the presence 
of the subject is sought to be inferred, and if doubt about 
the presence of the predicate in a sprout which is different 
from gross earth (pak§a) be a defect, then there will be no 
inference of the enemy's wealth which is not sought to be 
inferred. If what is different from the subject (paksanya), in 
which the presence of the predicate is doubtful, is an entity 
different from an object in which there is absence of certain 
knowledge of the presence of the predicate as well as absence 
of certain knowledge of the absence of the predicate, then a 
sprout also is not different from the subject. If what is different 
from the subject depends upon another demonstrative inference, 
then there can be no inference for oneself, in which the subject 
is not proved by a five-membered inference. 

If each dyad at the time of creation be the subject, then 
many agents endued with the knowledge of the materials of 
the dyads are proved, but omniscient God is not proved. 
Ganged replies that if the subject is qualified by being not 
produced by specific cognitions apprehending specific objects, 
then the existence of the knowledge of all objects or omniscient 


^ Sadhyasandehavati hetunilcayo na do§ah, kintu guna eva, anyatha- 
namanamatram ucWiidyeta. TCLA., pp. 22 - 23 , 
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God can be proved/^^ The finite souls are not omniscient, 
since their particular cognitions dependent on the sense-object- 
intercourse apprehend specific objects. So the existence of 
omniscient God whose one non-sensuous knowledge apprehends 
all objects is proved. So the dyads at the time of creation 
which are not produced by specific cognitions of specific objects, 
and volitions produced by the immediate knowledge of the 
materials not through the merits and demerits produced by 
them constitute the subject of inference. When the predicate 
‘being produced by an agent* is qualified by knowledge, desire 
and volition, it does not refer to individual souls, which have 
finite knowledge of some materials, desire and volition to 
create effects, but to God who has infinite knowledge of the 
materials of ail objects, desire and volition to create them. 
So there is no shifting the topic (arthantara).^*^ If the pre- 
dicate ‘being produced by an agent’ is mentioned without any 
qualification, its existence with a particular qualification, mz,, 
omniscience, can be inferred on the strength of the knowledge of 
the reason pervaded by the predicate existing in the subject. 

The atheist may contend that in the case of the first two 
predicates mentioned above, gross earth may be produced by 
the immediate knowledge of the materials of jars, etc., desire 
and vohtion to produce them, so that the theistic inference in- 
volves shifting the topic (arthantara) . It cannot be said that 
they are not causes of gross earth, because in the beginningless 
cycle of creation and dissolution some finite soul at some time 
might have had immediate knowledge of the materials of the 
dy^ads of earth, which might produce the dyads of earth at 
the beginning of creation. Hence if the dyads of earth at the 
time of creation be the subject, the existence of God is not 
proved, since the atheist does not believe in creation. Ganged 
replies that the Imowledge of the material, desire and volition to 
produce an effect are known to be the cause of that effect only, 
which inheres in the material, which is the object of the 


Niyata-vi§aya-jnanajanyatvena pak§a-visesanat sarva-visaya-jnana- 
siddhih. TClA., p. 24. 

^*®*Sadhye ca jnaneccha-prayatnanam visesanatvena visi§ta-sadhaiiat- 
vam vivaksitam tena na tadupalak§itaksetrajnenarthantaram. TClA., 
pp. 24-25. 

Samaiiyato*pi sadhya-nirdese pak§adharmata-balenabhimata-vi4esa- 
siddhis ca. TCIA., p. 25. Cp. NM., p. 200. 
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knowledge, desire and volition. So the knowledge, desire and 
volition of a finite soul are the cause of a jar or the like, and 
not the cause of gross earth. Hence the subject should not 
be qualified by the qualification of being not produced by the 
immediate knowledge of some other materials of effects, desire 
and volition to produce them.^^® In the third predicate, there 
is no shifting the topic, since gross earth, etc., do not inhere 
in the materials of jars, etc.^^^ So gross earth, etc., cannot 
be produced by the immediate knowledge of the materials of 
jars, etc., desire and volition to produce them. 

It may be argued that the finite souls’ perception of the 
materials of gross earth, etc., due to samanya-iak§ana-prattya- 
satti is the cause of gross earth, etc., and that perception, 
desire and volition of God are not their cause, because they are 
non-existent, since their objects are non-existent. Before 
creation there are no objects of knowledge, desire and volition 
of God, which are, therefore, non-existent, and cannot produce 
gross earth, etc. Gangesa replies that the atheists do not admit 
perception due to samanya-lak§ana-pratyasatti, who cannot 
advance this hypothesis. Further, perception of the materials 
of jars due to samanya-lak§ana-prattyasatti or jnana-laksana- 
prattyasatti does not produce them. The knowledge that proves 
the existence of ‘being produced by an agent’ in gross earth, 
etc., proves the existence of a particular agent, God, endued 
with immediate knowledge of atoms, desire and will to create 
them.^^® 

The atheist may argue that human agents may produce 
dyads of earth and water by throwing water on earth or by 
moving hands through water of an ocean, and thereby conjoin- 
ing couples of the atoms of earth and water, so that some dyads 
at least being produced by human efforts, God is not the agent 
of gross earth, etc., because it partly involves siddhasadhana. 


Na. Jfianadmam trayaanam sva-visayasamaveta-kar\"^m pratyeva 

janakatvavadharanenaitad anum^asva tad-avi§ayatvat. TCIA., pp. 25- 
26. 

Ata evanyopadana-gocaraparoksajfianadvajanvatvena paksa-viSe- 
na yuktam. TCIA., p. 26.* 

. . tu narthantaram ksitvadau ghatadvupadanasama- 

veta^at. TCIA., p. 26. ' ' s - 

• sakartykatva-nirvahakam ifianam sidhyad vilaksanam 

eva sxdhyati. TCIA., p. 26. 
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Ganged replies that human agents destroy composite earthy 
and watery substances, but that they cannot produce dyads 
of earth, water, etc., because they do not perceive their con- 
stituent atoms, and have no desire and volition to produce 
them. They can never produce all dyads, because they are 
devoid of knowledge of their materials, desire and volition to 
produce them. They can never produce big oceans, etc,, which 
are not the subject (paksa), but which are paksasama, because 
they are definitely known to be 'effects’, though the presence 
of ‘being produced by an agent’ in them is doubtful. 

The atheist may argue that the example ‘jar’ is devoid 
of the predicate ‘being produced by an agent’ or self (sadhya- 
vikala), because it does not inhere in the self. A jar cannot 
be said to be produced by a self, with a cognition, as an 
example, which is produced by a self, and inheres in it, because 
‘being inherent in the self’ is a condition (upadhi), because 
it pervades the predicate ‘being produced by a self’, but does 
not pervade the reason ‘being an effect’. Just as being pro- 
duced by aka& is not inferred in a jar from its being an 
effect, so its being produced by a self cannot be inferred from 
its being an effect. Ganged replies that this argument is not 
valid. The conjunction of the self endued with volition, 
through bodily action, is a cause of a jar. So the self also, 
like its vohtion, is its cause. It may be contended that a 
volition only is a cause of a jar, because there is no bodily action 
without volition even in the presence of conjunction of the self. 
Ganged replies that this argument is invalid, because an effect 
is not produced without an inherent cause. The conjunction 
of the self with the body is the non-inherent cause of bodily 
action ; volition is its efficient cause, which does not inhere 
in the body, but in the self ; the self is its inherent cause. 
Mere conjunction is not a cause of an effect ; but conjunction 
qualified by the conjunct is its cause. So the conjunction 
with the body, qualified by the self, is the non-inherent cause 
of bodily action. Hence it is wrong to argue that the self is 


i«.pciA., pp. 26-27. 

Prayatnavadatraasamyoga^ ce§ta-dvara ghatahetar atah prayatna 
iva atmapi hetuh. TCI A., p. 27. 

Asamavavikaraijam vina karyanutpatteh. TClA., p. 28. 
Samyogamatrasvak^anatvena samvogi-vi^e§itasya hetutvat TCIA. 

p. 28. “ 
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not a cause of bodily action. The atheist may contend that 
conjunction with the self is not a cause of bodily action, because 
the absence of bodily action in the absence of conjunction with 
the self cannot be proved, since the self being eternal and 
ubiquitous can never be absent. Gahgesa replies that this 
argument is invalid, because bodily action which is produced 
by a volition, which is a quality of the self different from the 
body is due to conjunction with the self as its non-inherent 
cause, since volition is produced by it.^^^ It cannot be argued 
that an action is due to conjunction with a corporeal substance 
as its non-inherent cause, because cognitions, etc., are not due 
to conjunction with a corporeal substance as its non-inherent 
cause, inasmuch as conjunction with the incorporeal self is a 
non-inherent cause of cognition, etc. The abode of conjunction, 
which is a non-inherent cause, is a cause of the effect. So the 
self must be the inherent cause of bodily action, its volition 
being its efficient cause, and body-self-conjunction being its non- 
inherent cause. Some maintain that an agent is the abode of 
a favourable volition, without being a cause. Thus the predicate 
of the theistic inference is ‘being produced by cognition, desire 
and volition’, and God is an agent as their abode. This view 
is not tenable, because an agent is generally regarded as a cause, 
and not merely the abode of knowdedge, desire and volition which 
produce an effect. 

The atheist contends that the knowledge of an object which 
is a means to the good which is to be realized by one’s volition 
(krtisadhyesta-sadhanata-jnana) is a cause through a desire to 
produce the object, and that such knowledge of a future object 
of desire is not perceptual but inferential, which makes the 
example, a jar, devoid of the predicate (sadhya-vikala) , ‘being 
produced by the immediate knowledge or perception of the 
material of an effect', or which makes the predicate unknown 
(sadhyaprasiddhi) . Ganged replies that this argument is in- 
valid, because volition can act on existing materials which are 


153 Ya Icriva vyadhikarana-vadiva-gtitiajanva sa tat-samyogasamavayi- 
kara^ka. TClA., p. 28. TClAA.,'pp. 28-29.' 

TCIA tatkarya-janakatva-niyamat. 

®Anye tu anukula-krti-samavayitvam kartrtvam, na tu janakatve 
sati^ gauravat. Jnaneccha-krtijanyatvam eva sadhvath tadasrayatvam 
evesvarasya kartrtvam. TClA., p. 29. 
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perceived with a view to producing a non-existent object/^® 
The materials of a jar are existent and perceived by a potter 
whose volition acts upon them in order to produce a non- 
existent jar. There is no voluntary action without per- 
ception of the materials of an effect, which is not affected 
by the inferential knowledge of the effect being conducive to 
the agent’s good, which is an inducing cause of a voluntary 
action. So the example is not devoid of the predicate ‘being 
produced by the immediate knowledge of the materials of an 
effect to be produced’. 

The atheist may argue that God has eternal inference of 
the materials of the dyads, instead of perception of them, even 
as a potter has an inferential knowledge of a jar being con- 
ducive to his good (istasadhanatajnana), since non-eternal 
knowledge cannot produce a beginningless series of dyads. Just 
as the theist maintains that perception of God is eternal, though 
human perception is produced by the sense-organs, and, conse- 
quently, non-eternal, so the inference of God may be held to 
be eternal, though human inference is produced by the know- 
ledge of a sign (linga). Ganged replies that the inferential 
knowledge of an effect being conducive to pleasrue or removal 
of pain is a cause of a volimtary action to produce a jar, but 
that God being devoid of a body and merits and demerits is 
devoid of pleasure and pain, and so cannot have inferential 
knowledge of gross earth, etc., being conducive to his pleasure 
or negation of pain, which may induce him to exert his volition 
to produce them. But he has perceptual knowledge of gross 
earth, etc., being conducive to the finite souls’ pleasure and 
negation of pain, which induces him to create them.^^® 

It may be argued that God has aversion which prompts his 
volition, even as a person has aversion which prompts his 
volition, and that God thus becomes bound like a bound person. 
Ganged gives the following reply : Mere aversion to pain can- 
not produce a volition to destroy it ; aversion produces a desire 
to destroy the means of pain or prevent the non-production of 
pain ; desire is prompted by the knowledge of the means of the 

Siddhavrttyasiddhavi^aya hi krtih siddha-vi§aya-pratyak§e sati 
sambhavati. TCIA., p. 30. 

Na copadana-pratyaksam pravartakajnanopak§mani. TCIA., p. 30. 

Na ca bhagavati lariradr§tabhavena sukham asti, ato na k§ityadau 
tasya tathannmitir yathartha sambhavati. TCIA., p. 31. TCIAA., p. 31. 
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desired end ; desire only is the direct cause of volition, while 
aversion is its indirect cause, since it is destroyed by the subse- 
quent desire. Further, God is devoid of aversion and pain, 
and so cannot be bound. 

The atheist may argue that God is non-existent, because 
he is not perceived. Then, Ganged, like Udayana, argues, all 
imperceptible objects (e.g., sense-organs) would be non-existent. 
But though atoms are imperceptible, their existence is inferred. 
The absence of perception of an object, which is capable of 
being perceived, may be said to prove its non-existence. But 
God or the supreme self is not capable of being perceived. 
Though he is imperceptible, his existence can be inferred from 
his action through knowledge, desire and volition.^*® Hence 
the existence of God cannot be denied on the ground of his 
imper cep tibility . 

The atheist may argue that invariable concomitance 
between the eternal will of God and effects (e.g., gross earth, 
etc.), cannot be known by the joint method of agreement in 
presence and agreement in absence, since the eternal divine 
will is always present, so that the absence of effects due to 
the absence of will in general cannot be proved. The presence 
of the eternal divine will also is not known as the invariable 
concomitant of all effects. But the presence and absence of 
effects are knowm. It may be argued that on the same ground 
aka^ and atman cannot be inferred as the inherent causes of 
sound and knowledge, because they are eternal and always 
present ; and that their absence cannot be known as the in- 
variable concomitants of the absence of sound and knowledge 
respectively. But they are inferred as the inherent causes of 
sound and knowledge, which are positive effects, and inhere in 
aka^ and self respectively. The knowledge of the presence 
or the absence of an inherent cause is not a necessary condi- 
tion of the apprehension of invariable concomitance between 
an inherent cause and an effect. Whatever inheres in an 

inherent cause is produced in it. Whatever does not inhere in 
an inherent cause is not produced in it. Sound which inheres 

in aka^ is produced in it. Knowdedge which inheres in the 

31 - 32 . 

fjapyayogya-kartr-nirasah, cestava inanadimatah paramatmano’ 
ntimanat. TClA., p. 33. •> . j . f 
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self is produced in it. What is not aka^ is not the locus of a 
produced sound. What is not the self is not the locus of a 
produced cognitin. The absence through which an inherent 
cause is known is not relational absence but mutual absence. 
Or, whatever is a positive effect, inheres in its inherent cause. 
Sound inheres in an inherent cause, because it is a positive 
effect. It does not exist in any other substance than aka&, 
which is, therefore, its inherent cause. Knowledge inheres in 
an inherent cause, because it is a positive effect. It does not 
exist in any other substance than the self, which is, therefore, 
its inherent cause. 

Ganged criticizes this argument. Invariable concomitance 
between fire in general and smoke in general is known from 
the observation of the co-presence and co-absence of particular 
fires and particular smokes, and it is applied to all smokes 
through their common property ‘smokeness’ or to a particular 
smoke perceived. Similarly, the knowledge of invariable con- 
comitance between volition in general and an effect in general 
is derived from the observation of the uniform co-presence and 
co-absence of particular volitions and particular effects in the 
absence of any contradictory evidence. But the knowledge of 
the co-presence and the co-absence of the kitchen smoke and 
the kitchen fire derived from the knowledge of the existence of 
the reason in the subject (paksadharmata) does not apprehend 
the invariable concomitance of the kitchen smoke with the 
kitchen fire. If it were so, then there would be no inference 
independent of a desire to infer. Where the co-presence of a 
particular reason and a predicate in the subject has been known, 
there cannot be an inference of the predicate in the subject 
without a desire to infer. 

The atheist may argue that if an imperceptible agent is 
inferred on the strength of invariable concomitance between 
agent in general and effect in general, then an imperceptible 
fire in the stomach may be inferred from smoke pervaded by 
fire in general. Gangesa replies that a perceptible fire is the 

pp. 33-35. 

Yadvise§ayor anvaya-vyatireka-grahas tatsamanyayor badhakaih 
vina vyaptigrahat, .... tathehapi krtivisesa-karyavisesayor anvaya-vyati- 
rekagraho badhakam antarena krti-karyamatrayor vyaptigrahe upayafi, 
na tu pak§adharinatabalalabhya-visesanvaya-vyatirekagrahah, anumana- 
matrocchedaprasangat. TCIA., pp. ^-36. 
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cause of smoke, because smoke cannot be produced by an im- 
perceptible fire.^®^ 

It may be argued that the absence of an effect is not due 
^ to the absence of knowledge, desire and volition taken collec- 
tively, but to the absence of any of them ; that the existence 
of an agent qualified by knowledge, desire and volition together 
cannot be inferred from an effect, because his qualifications are 
needless ( vyartha-vise§ana) . The existence of an agent can be 
inferred from volition only, so that the absence of knowledge 
and desire is needless. Hence being produced by an agent 
endued with knowledge, desire, and volition cannot be inferred 
from the character of effects in gross earth, etc., because the 
counter-positive of the absence which pervades the absence of 
the predicate is a sign of the existence of the predicate.^** 
Ganged replies that knowledge, desire or volition is inferred 
from an effect, and that these three together are inferred as the 
cause of an effect on the strength of this inference.^®® 

But the atheist contends that the theistic inference involves 
the fallacy of vi^a-viruddha, because a bodiless omniscient 
agent endued with eternal knowledge, desire and will is sought 
to be inferred in gross earth, etc., as effects on the strength 
of the observation of an embodied agent endued with non- 
etemal knowledge, desire and will as the efl5.cient cause of effects 
like jars, etc.^®® Gangesa replies that the concomitance of a 
reason with a predicate qualified by certain qualifications only 
does not hinder the inference of the predicate with opposite 
qualifications. Otherwise, there would be no inference. ^®^ The 
co-presence of a smoke due to charcoal with a fire which is not 
produced by straw observed in a kitchen (drstanta) does not 
prevent the inference of a fire produced by straw on a hill 
from a smoke perceived on it on the strength of the knowledge 
of the reason existing in the subject (paksadharmata) . There is 
no invariable concomitance of an effect with an embodied, 


“"'TCIA., pp. 36 - 37 . 

Na hetor vi^istasiddhih sadhvabhavavvapakabhava-pratiyogina eva 

sadhyagamakatvat. TClA., p. 37. 

P: 37. 

Asarire nityajnanadiman sarvajnah karta pakse yivak^ito, ghatadan 
ca k^'atvasya tadviparita-kartr-sahacaradar^anad vi^e§a-vimddham iti 
cet. ^ JCIA., pp. 37-38, 

Hetor vivak§ita-sadhya-viparitasahacaramatrasyadu§akatvat. 

Anyatnanumanainatroccheda-prasangat, TClA., p. 38. 
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non-omniscient agent endued with non-etemal knowledge, on 
whose strength the inference of a bodiless, omniscient agent 
endued with eternal knowledge may involve the fallacy of vifesa- 
viruddha.^®* Such invariable concomitance is not admitted by 
the theist and the atheist both, since an embodied agent of 
sprouts, etc., is non-existent, because he is not perceived, 
though he is perceptible.^®® Sprouts are admitted by both to 
be effects. 

The atheist may object that there can be no such inference 
of an omniscient bodiless agent endued with eternal knowledge 
from gross earth, etc., being effects, because an embodied agent 
endued with non-eternal knowledge inferred on the strength 
of the invariable concomitance of effects with embodied agents 
endued with non-eternal knowledge, and a bodiless agent endued 
with eternal knowledge inferred from gross earth, etc., as effects 
on the strength of the knowledge of the existence of effects 
(hetu) in gross earth, etc., (paksa) contradict each other because 
their mutual assistance is absent. Gangesa argues that there is 
no contradiction between what is inferred on the strength of 
invariable concomitance and what is inferred on the strength 
of knowledge of the reason existing in the subject. Invariable 
concomitance of an effect with being produced by an agent 
endued with non-etemal knowledge is not known. But in- 
variable concomitance of an effect with being produced by 
an agent endued with knowledge, desire and wiU is known. 
There is no contradiction between what is inferred on the 
strength of such invariable concomitance and what is inferred 
on the strength of the knowledge of the reason existing in the 
subject. There are no two independent inferences on the ground 
of invariable concomitance and pak§adharmata. They produce 
a single inference in co-operation with each other. If they 
produced two inferences independently, one of them w’^ould be 
needless to produce an inference. There is the fallacy of 
visesa-virodha, when there is a contradiction between a 

*** Ka canit^’ajnanasarvajna-sanrikartrtvena samam_ karyatvasya 
vyaptir asti vena vipanta-sadhane viruddhatvarh syat. TClA., p. 38. 

Ankuradau vogvannpalambhena sariri-kartrkatvabhavat. TCiA,, 

p. 38. 

TCIA., pp. 38-39. Anitya-jnanMi-kartrjanyatvena vyaptyagrahat 
jnanadimatkartrj anyatva-vyaptes ca pak§adliarmatabalaIabhya-vi^e§aviro- 
dhat, kevalaya vyapteh pak^adbarmatayas ca pFthagupanayakatvabhavacca 
ekavaiyarthyaprasahgacca. Ibid, p. 39. 

48 
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qualification of the reason and a qualification of the predicate/’^^ 
‘This has a fire produced by sandal wood, because it has non- 
fragrant smoke’. In this inference there is a contradiction 
between ‘produced by sandal wood’ and ‘nomfragrant’. 

The atheist may argue that an agent endued with eternal 
knowledge cannot be inferred, because the contradictory qualities 
of ‘loiowledge’ and ‘eternity’, ‘agency’ and ‘bodilessness’ 
cannot exist in the same entity. Ganged replies that the argu- 
ment is invalid, because there is no example to corroborate the 
inference. In a jar there is a contradiction between its agent 
and bodilessness, and his knowledge and eternity. But there is 
no contradiction between an agent and bodilessness, and know- 
ledge and eternity in God. If there were a contradiction 
between these sets of qualities, neither an embodied agent 
endued with non-eternal knowledge could be inferred from a 
jar, nor a bodiless agent endued with eternal knowledge could 
be inferred from gross earth, etc. Neither God nor .his know- 
ledge is perceived by us. Bodilessness of God is proved by the 
same inference as proves his existence. Eternity of di^ne know- 
ledge is proved by the same inference as proves the knowledge 
oFGod.- Atoms are- inferred to be eternal, though composite 
substances are non-eternal, Eikewise, God is inferred to be 
bodiless and endued with eternal knowledge, though human 
agents are embodied and endued with non-etemal knowledge. 
The inference of a bodiless agent endued with eternal know- 
ledge as the eflScient cause of gross earth, etc., is unobstructed, 
though agency and bodilessness, knowledge and eternity have 
not been found to accompany each other in any other being. 
‘Does God exist?’ ‘Is his knowledge eternal?’ These may be 
said to be known by hypothetical reasoning. Ganged urges 
that tarka is a kind of doubt in which the mind oscillates between 
two contradictory qualities of a known entity (dharmin). But 
God is not known, and, consequently, his existence and know- 
ledge cannot be known by hypothetical reasoning. 


bingavisesaua-sadhvavi^esana-virodhe visesavirodha^i. TClA., p- 
39. ... 

pi^ddhitva-nityatvayoh kartrtva^ariritvayor anadhigame'pi isvare 
^^^^^■^^trtva-nityajnanadisiddhir apratyuhaiva. ' TCIA., p. 40. Ibid, 

prasanjanasya sam^ayasya . cajnate' sambhavat. TCIA., 
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The atheist argues that a volition produces an ejffect (e.g,, 
a jar) not directly, but through bodily action only. God being 
a bodiless entity, his volition cannot produce effects, gross earth, 
etc., through bodily action. The production of an effect by a 
volition without bodily action is not perceived. Sprouts are 
not found to be produced by a volition through a body and its 
action, and, consequently, they are not produced by an agent. 
Ganged refutes this argument. A volition is not a cause of 
an effect, through its effect, bodily action, because it produces 
bodily action without any intermediate bodily action. A human 
soul or its volition directly produces bodily action without an 
intermediate bodily action. So God, or his vlition directly 
produces action in the atoms without any bodily action, and 
thus produces gross earth, etc.^’^^ A volition qualified by bodily 
action is the cause of a jar or the like. So a volition unqualified 
by bodily action is the cause of an effect in general. If there is 
a causal relation between a specific volition and a specific effect, 
there must be a causal relation between a volition in general and 
an effect in general in the absence of a contradicting evidence. 
If the causal relation between two qualified entities is contra- 
dicted, then only the causal relation between two tmqualified 
entities is contradicted. The fact that a qualified cause pro- 
duces a qualified effect does not contradict that the same un- 
qualified cause produces the same unqualified effect. 

It may be argued that a volition is the cause of an effect 
other than bodily action through bodily action only, so that 
gross earth, etc., are not produced by a volition without bodily 
action. Ganged replies that a volition is not the cause of an 
effect other than bodily action through bodily action only, be- 
cause gross earth, etc., are produced without bodily action ; but 
that a volition produces a specific effect {e .g. , a jar) 
through bodily action only.^^® It is objected that if a 


Sarira-tadwaparan cankure badhitaviti kartur api badha eva. 
TCIA., p. 40. ' 

Jauyamatre hastadi-vyapara-janakakrtitvena na janakatvam cesta^ 
yam ksityadau ca vyabhicarat. TCIA,, p. 41. Cf. Jayanta, 

Janyamatre krtimatrasya janakatvavirodhi-visesayor-janya-janaka- 
bhave badhakam vina samanyayor api tathabliavaniyamat. TCIA., p, 41. 

Na hi visese vi^esa-prayojakatv'am samanye samanya-prayo 
jakatva-virodhi. TClA., p. 41. 

Ce§tetara-karyamatre ^arira-vyaparajanaka-krtitvena na jana- 
katvam ksity^au vyabhicarat, kintn tadvise§e ghatadau. TCIA., p, 42. 
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volition of God without bodily action produced gross earth, 
etc., then a volition of a potter with a paralysed body would 
produce a jar without a bodily action. Gangesa replies that a 
jar, which is a specific effect, is produced by a volition and a 
bodily action, but that gross earth, etc., are produced by a 
volition only without a bodily action. 

The atheist may argue that an embodied finite soul 
(k§etrajna) may be inferred from gross earth, etc., as their 
efficient cause. Ganged replies that if an embodied finite soul 
endued with a volition causing a bodily action were inferred as 
their efficient cause, then sprouts would be without an agent 
because his bodily action is non-existent, since it is not per- 
ceived, though it is capable of being perceived. If sprouts are 
said to be produced by an agent without a bodily action, then 
he must be God,^®® Hence it is wrong to maintain that 
a vohtion produces an effect through a bodily action only, but 
that a pure volition cannot do so.^®^ 

The atheist argues that ‘being produced through a body*, 
is a condition (upadhi) of an agent's producing an effect. An 
agent produces effects other than bodily actions through bodily 
actions only. An agent devoid of a body does not produce 
bodily actions and jars, etc. An agent is not the cause of an 
effect without the aid of a body. So whatever is produced by 
a body is produced by an agent. The condition pervades the 
predicate ‘being produced by an agent.’ Ganged asks whether 
an agent is aided by a body in producing jars, etc., or all 
effects, or his own effect. The first alternative does not in- 
validate the theistic inference. If an agent is aided by a body 
in producing jars, etc., it does not affect the inference that 
an agent produces effects wdthout a body. The atheist does 
not admit the second alternative that all effects, viz., gross 
earth, sprouts, etc., are produced by agents. If he admits it, 
then effects, which are not produced by bodies, are produced 
by agents, so that ‘being produced by a body’ does not pervade 
the predicate ‘being produced by an agent’. The third alter- 
native is not tenable, since it involves begging the question 

krtivat " hetutvat. TClA., p. 42. 

Atha hastadi-v ’ v ■ abhimatas tada sa eva 

isvarah. TClA., p. 42. 

£^ira-vyaparadvaraiva krter ianakatvain na kevalaya iti 
nirastam. TClA., p. 43. TCIAA., pp. 4344. 
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(atmasraya). 'Being produced by oneself’ cannot be the limiting 
attribute of ‘one’s own effect’/®^ The atheist argues that the 
condition ‘being produced by a body’ pervades the predicate 
'being produced by an agent’, but that its being pervaded by 
the reason ‘effect’ is doubtful, so that it is doubtful (sandigdha). 
Ganged replies that ‘producedness’ is the limiting attribute of 
'being produced by an agent’, but that ‘being produced by a 
body’ is not its limiting attribute, since it violates the law 
of parsimony, and does not pervade the predicate ‘being pro- 
duced by an agent’, because water, which is an effect or pro- 
duced by an agent, is not produced by a body.^^® 

The atheist raises the following objection. Agents are 
embodied only ; knowledge is non-eternal only ; knowledge is 
a cause through desire only ; desire is a cause through voli- 
tion only. These perceptions contradict invariable concomitance 
of effects with a bodiless agent endued with eternal knowledge. 
Hence the existence of a bodiless agent endued with eternal 
knowledge, desire and volition cannot be inferred from gross 
earth, etc., as their efficient cause. Nor can an eternal super- 
sensible body of God be inferred, because there is invariable 
concomitance between a body and non-etemity. It cannot be 
said to be devoid of favourable hypothetical reasoning, because 
the invariable concomitance is not vitiated by any condition 
(upadhi). If there is an unconditional invariable concomitance 
between ‘effects* and ‘being produced by an agent’, then the 
two inferences based on these two unconditional i)ervasions 
(vyapti) being of equal strength counterbalance each other, 
and fail to establish either of the predicates. Hence gross 
earth, etc., are not proved to be produced by an agent. The 
reason ‘being an effect’ cannot be said to be stronger than the 
reason ‘agency’ because the former is known to exist in the 
subject ‘gross earth, etc.’, while the latter is not known to 
exist in the subject in the inference ‘An agent is embodied 
only*. The invariable concomitance ‘knowledge is non-etemal 

Svajanyatvam na svajanyatavacchedakam atmasrayat. TCIA., 

p. 54. 

I/aghavena badhakam vina kartrjanyatve hi janyatvam avaccheda- 
kam na tn sarira janyatvam gauravat, tatha ca sarira janyatvam na 
sakartrkatvavyapakam. TClA., p. 55. 

Nirupa^itvena sanka-kalankabhavat karyatva-sakartrkatvayor 
api yadi nimpMhitvam asti tadapi tulya-balatvena satpratipak^vat 
pratirodho* stu. TClA., p. 46. 
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only^ contradicts the inference ‘gross earth, etc., are produced 
by knowledge’. All produced knowledge is produced by a 
body ; but since there is no body before creation, there is no 
produced knowledge at the time. So gross earth, etc., are 
not produced by knowledge. There is a conflict between the 
knowledge ‘all effects are produced by knowledge’ and the 
knowledge ‘all knowledge is non-eternal’.^®^ If all effects are 
produced by knowledge, then the knowledge that produces the 
first dyads is eternal. ^ If this creative knowledge is eternal, 
then ail knowledge is not non-etemal. If there is no conflict 
between the two cognitions, then both are equally valid. Then 
gross earth, etc., are produced by non-etemal knowledge of an 
embodied agent. This inference contradicts the theistic in- 
ference. Further, there is no certain or doubtful condition, 
which vitiates the invariable concomitance ‘knowledge is non- 
eternal only’, because eternal knowledge is tmknown. But 
when invariable concomitance between ‘effects’ and ‘being pro- 
duced by an agent’ is known, bodily action being uniformly 
present and being non-pervasive of ‘effects’ (hetu), it may be 
regarded as a certain or doubtful condition.^®® Gange& replies 
that the above objections are grotmdless. The invariable con- 
comitance of knowledge with non-etemity is not proved. There 
is no hypothetical reasoning against the existence of eternal 
knowledge. Invariable concomitance is known by the observa- 
tion of uniform co-presence and co-absence of a reason and a 
predicate without any vitiating condition. Unconditional, 
uniform relation cannot be said to be a proof against the 
existence of eternal knowledge, because then the unconditional, 
invariable concomitance between parts and large dimension, 
and fire and manifest colour would disprove the existence of 
atoms and visual organ. But atoms are parts and yet of the 
minutest magnitude, and the light of the visual organ is devoid 
of manifest colour. The existence of eternal knowledge is in- 
ferred from the invariable concomitance between effects and 
knowledge and the knowledge of gross earth, etc., being effects 
(paksadharmata). It is not obstructed by the knowledge of 


MS jfianajanyam jnanam anitvam evetyanayor virodha eva. 

iA_IA., p. 47. 

“•TCIA.., 46^7. 

TCIA eva vyaptigrahah. 
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invariable concomitance between knowledge and non-eternity, 
because our knowledge is found to be non-etemal, and God’s 
knowledge is inferred to be eternal. There is contradiction 
between two contradictory qualities, if they subsist in the same 
substance. But there is no contradiction between them, if they 
exist in different substances. There is no contradiction between 
eternity and non-etemity, i£ they exist in two substances 
belonging to the same genus. The knowledge of a finite soul 
is non-eternal, while that of the supreme Soul is eternal. There 
is no contradiction between them,^®® The argument that all 
knowledge being known to be non-etemal, a particular know- 
ledge cannot be known to be eternal is not valid, because 
divine knowledge being eternal, all knowledge cannot be said 
to be non-eternal. If all knowledge means human knowledge 
only, then its non-etemity does not hinder eternity of divine 
knowledge.^®® 

The atheist may argue that from ‘producedness’ (janyatva) 
limiting an effect (karya) the existence of an agent (karta) is 
not inferred, but that from a special effect (e.g., a jar) a special 
agent (e.g., a potter) is inferred, because in the presence of a 
special agent a special effect is produced, and in his absence it 
is not produced, even as a special fire is inferred from a special 
smoke. Otherwise, if an agent were the cause of an effect, 
as endued with agency, then a weaver would be the cause of a 
jar, because he is endued with agency. From a special effect 
(e.g., a jar) limited by a special attribute {e.g., jaraess) a 
special agent (e.g., a potter) is inferred. Smoke in general is 
not an indicator of a fire. So an effect is not limited by pro- 
ducedness in general, from which the existence of a special 
agent is inferred. The theist may argue that there is a general 
rule that if there is a causal relation between a special cause 
and a special effect, then there is a causal relation between 
the same cause in general and the same effect in general, if 
there is no evidence against it. The atheist contends that the 
general rule holds good when there is no contradictory evidence. 


^ Pak|adharmatabalaii nityam jnanam siddhyad buddhir anityai- 
veti vyaptipratyak§ena na pratibadhyate, asmadMibuddhimatra-vi§aya- 
katvena bbinna-vi§ayatvat eka-vi§aya-virodhi-jnanasyaiva pratibandha- 
katvat, nityatvanityatvayor ekajatiyadravye* virodhat. TCIA o 48 
TCIA., p. 48. 
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But here the existence of eternal knowledge cannot be inferred 
from gross earth, etc., as effects, because it is contradicted by 
the universal proposition ^knowledge is non-eternal only’ 
reached by empirical generalisation. The invariable concomi- 
tance between effects (karyatva) and being produced by an 
agent (sakartrkatva) on the ground of the causal relation 
between them cannot be said to be stronger than the empirical 
generalization ‘knowledge is non-eternal only’, because the 
causal relation between them is disproved by contradicting per- 
ceptions. In smokes there is no common property of being 
produced by fire in general, from which a fire can be inferred 
as its cause. The empirical generalization ‘knowledge is non- 
eternal only’ is certain, because it is not contradicted by any 
opposite proof. 

Ganged replies that the knowledge of uniform co- 
presence of a reason and a predicate and the non-observation 
of vitiating conditions produces a doubt as to the invariable 
concomitance between them through the knowledge of their 
common character in the absence of a confirming or contradict- 
ing evidence.^®^ Otherwise, if the knowledge of the invariable 
concomitance ‘the predicate always exists in loci other than 
the subject’ proves, disproves, or produces a doubt about the 
relation of cause and effect, it will make all inference about 
causal relation impossible, and none will make any effort to 
produce effects. So producedness (janyatva) is the limiting 
property of effects. The general rule that there is a causal 
relation between A in general and B in general, if there is a 
causal relation between a special case of A and a special case 
of B, can be set aside by a stronger opposite proof only. But, 
in the present case, there is no stronger opposite proof. There 
is no opposite invariable concomitance which proves that 
‘knowledge is non-etemal only*, or an invariable concomitance 
which proves that ‘knowledge is never eternal’. Hence the 
general rule holds good. There is a causal relation between 
a special effect {e.g., a jar) and a special cause {e.g,, an agent 
with non-etemal knowledge) . Therefore , there is a causal 


PP- 50^1. 

ts-Au- r. sahacaravasayasya sadhakam badhakan 

sadhara^yena vyapti saihsayadhayakatvat. TCIA., p. 51. 
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relation between an effect in general and a cause in general 
(e.g., an agent with eternal knowledge)/®^ 

The later Naiyayikas maintain that the inference of the 
existence of a bodiless agent endued with eternal knowledge 
on the strength of the invariable concomitance ‘all effects are 
produced by agents' and the knowledge of paksadharmata is 
flawless. When such an agent is proved by the theistic in- 
ference, it may be contradicted by the invariable concomitance 
‘knowledge is non-eternal only', which is ineffective until 
what is contradicted is proved. An opposite invariable con- 
comitance without the knowledge of paksadharmata is not said 
to be a faulty reason, since it is set aside by the proof or 
disproof of the counter-positive of contradiction.^®^ 

The atheist argues that the existence of one agent cannot 
be inferred from gross earth, etc., as effects, since there is no 
invariable concomitance between ‘effects' and ‘one agent*. 
One agent cannot be inferred from gross earth, etc., as effects 
according to the law of parsimony,, since it is not a means of 
valid knowledge. The theist may argue that the theistic in- 
ference aided by the law of parsimony proves the existence of 
one agent. But the atheist contends that the law of parsimony 
is not an auxiliary cause of all inferences, because there is no 
proof for it and there are exceptions to it. If the parsimony 
of hypotheses were an auxiliary cause of an inference, it would 
not immediately follow upon the knowledge of paksadharmata, 
but it would be delayed owing to the absence of the auxiliary 
cause. But this never happens. An inference alw'ays follows 
immediately upon the knowledge of invariable concomitance and 
the knowledge of paksadharmata. If the inference of parsi- 
mony of hypotheses depended upon parsimony of hypotheses, 
there would be mutual dependence. The knowledge of parsi- 
mony (laghava) would depend upon the inference of parsimony 
of h^^potheses, which also would depend upon parsimony. This 
is mutual dependence. The theist may argue that the inference 
of an agent of gross earth, etc., is the inference of one agent, 
since there is no proof for the existence of many agents, who 

Yad-visesayoh karya-karana-bhavas tat-samanyayoh karya-kara^a- 
bhavo balavata badhakenapaniyate, na catra tad asti. Virodhi-vyapti- 
sadhakasya vipak^a-badhakasyabhavat, TClA., p. 51. 

Pak^adharmata-vinakrtam virodhivyapti-jnanam na hetvabhasa- 
tayoktam virodha-pratiyogi-siddhyasiddhi-parahatatvat. TClA., p. 52. 
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are, therefore, non-existent. The atheist contends that the 
same argument proves the antithesis ; that the inference of 
'agent’ of gross earth, etc., is the inference of many agents, 
since there is no proof for the existence of one agent. 

Ganged replies that the parsimony of hypotheses is an 
auxiliary condition of an inference, where oneness or many- 
ness of the predicate is under dispute. If one agent can 
adequately account for all effects, the law of parsimony 
demands the rejection of the assumption of many agents. Gross 
earth, etc., can be produced by one agent. So the assumption 
of many agents of them must be rejected. Hence one bodi- 
less agent endued with eternal knowledge, desire and will to 
create is the efficient cause of gross earth, etc., as effects, and 
he is God. 


TCIA., pp. 76-77. 

pp. 77-79. Anamiter eva laghava-sahakarep^a ekatva- 
P* Daval Krishna Shanna : Anumana ChintS- 
mani (Bengali), Silchar, 1932 (Bengali year), Ch. VI. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Mimamsa Philosophy 


Jaimini (400 B.C.) was the author of the Mimamsa Sutra, 
and the founder of the Mimamsa system. Bodhayana, Upavar§a, 
Bhavadasa, and Acarya Sundara Pandya wrote commentaries 
on it. Savarasvamin (300 A.D.) wrote a commentary called 
Savara-Bhd§ya, in which he criticized the views of the different 
schools of Buddhism. He stated his views on the principal 
philosophical topics, and raised the Purva Mimamsa to the 
status of an independent system. He refuted the theories of 
Bhavadasa and other ancient Vrttikaras, and adopted the views 
of Upavar§a regarding the Atman and pramanas. Bhartnnitra 
who followed Savara in his commentary on the Mtmdmsd 
Sutra rejected some of his innovations, and upheld the earlier 
views of the Vrttikaras. 

Kumarila Bhatta (700 A.D.), the founder of the Bhatta 
school of Mimamsa, wrote a monumental work entitled 
Brkattikd, of which Slokavdrtika is only a digest. Salikanatha, 
Parthasarathi Misra, Somesvara Bhatta and others refer to it, 
which is lost. Kum^la wrote Tantravdrtika and Tuptikd also. 
Slokavdrtika deals with the first part of the first chapter known 
as Tarkapdda, and has great philosophical importance. Sucarita 
Misra wrote a commentary entitled Kdsikd on it. Umbeka or 
Bhavabhuti also wrote a commentary on it. Partha^rathi 
Misra (900 A.D.) wrote a commentary known as Nydyaratnd- 
kara on it, which eclipsed the other commentaries. He wrote 
Nydyaratnamdld, Tantraratna, and SaMradipikd, which is a 
popular manual of the Bhatta school. Rtoiakrsna Bhatta, 
Somanatha, and Sudarsanacari^a wTote commentaries entitled 
Yuktisnehaprapurani, Mayukhamdlikd, and Sastradipikdprakasa 
on it. Mandana Misra (680-750 A.D.), an eminent disciple of 
Kumarila, wrote Vidhiviveka, Bhdvandviveka, Vihhramaviveka, 
Brakmasiddhi, Sphotasiddki, and Mtmdrhsdsutrdnukramani, He 
supported the theories of Kumarila and criticized those of 
Prabhakara. Vacaspati Misra (900 A.D.) wrote Nydyakanikd, 
a commentary on Vidhiviveka, and Tattvahindu. Partha^athi 
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Mi^a quoted from them in discussing Vidhinirnaya and 
Vakyarthanirnaya in his Nydyarainamdld.^ 

Prabhakara Misra (700 A.D.), probably a pupil of Kumarila, 
the founder of the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa, wrote two 
commentaries entitled Brhati and Laghvi on Savara-Bhdsya. 
Salikanatha Misra (800 A.D.) wrote a commentary known as 
Rjuvimaldpancikd on Brhdit, a commentary called Dtpasikhd 
on Laghvi, and Prakaranapancikd, a popular manual of the 
Prabh^ara school of Mimaihsa, Bhavanatha (900 A.D.) wrote 
Nayaviveka, in which he summarized Rjuvimaldpancikd, Dipa- 
sikhd and Prakaranapancikd of Salikanatha Misra. Ramanuja- 
carya (1600 A.D.) wrote a commentary called Nayakaratna on 
N ydyaratnamdld, and Tantrarahasya, which deals with Prabha- 
kara ’s views on epistemology, logic and ontology. Prabhakara’s 
doctrine is called gurumata, the view of the teacher.^ 

The third school of Mimaihsa was founded by Murari 
Misra, whose works are lost. 

The Mimamsa is called the Purva Mimamsa, while the 
Vedanta is called the Uttara Mimamsa. The former is earlier 
than the latter in the sense that it deals with rituals (karma), 
while the latter is concerned with knowledge (jnana). The 
performance of rituals or acts of duty (dharma) leads to the 
knowledge of the reality. So the P^rva Mimamsa, called the 
Mimamsa, is logically prior to the Uttara Mimamsa or the 
Vedanta, the former being concerned with Dharma, and the 
latter, with Brahman. 

The Alimamsa is called Karma Mimaihsa. It mainly deals 
with the Vedic injunctions about rituals, the rules of inter- 
pretation of the texts, which remove the apparent contradic- 
tions among them, and harmonize them with one another, and 
the philosophical justification of the beliefs imderlying ritualism. 
It believes in the reality of the external world, the reality of 
the individual souls (atman), and the Law of Karma. It 
believes in transmigration, heaven and hell, and liberation. 
It believes in many gods, who are worshipped through sacri- 
fices. It rejects the notion of one God, who creates, preserves 


TNR., p. 1 ; NRM., pp. 
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and dissolves the world. It franMy advocates atheism, and 
emphasizes the importance of ritualism. It believes in the 
eternality and infallibility of the Vedas, and rejects their divine 
authorship. Its philosophy of language, analysis and explana- 
tion of volitions, moral impulsion, moral obligation. Moral Law 
(Vidhi), Apurva, Niyoga, and Dharma is profound. It has made 
a great contribution to epistemology and logic, and elaborately 
deals with the different kinds of pramana. The Bhatta school 
and the Prabhakara school hold different views on many philo- 
sophical problems which will be noted in course of our dis- 
cussion of the main problems. 

The principal differences between Kumarila and Prabha- 
kara’ s views are mentioned here. (1) Kumarila recognizes six 
pramanas, viz., perception, inference, comparison, testimony, 
presumption, and non apprehension. Prabhakara rejects non- 
apprehension, and admits five pramanas. (1) Kumarila recog- 
nizes five categories, viz., substance, quality, action, com- 
munity, and negation. Prabhakara recognizes eight categories, 
viz., substance, quality, action, community, inherence, 
number, potency, and similarity. Both reject particularity 
(vise§a) recognized by the Vai&sika. (3) Kumarila admits 
eleven substances, viz., earth, water, light, air, ether, time, 
space, self, manas, darkness, and sound (varna). Prabhakara 
admits nine substances, and regards sound as a quality of ether, 
and darkness as the absence of light. (4) Kumarila regards 
action or movement as perceptible, while Prabhakara regards 
it as inferable. (5) Kumarila admits higher and lower com- 
munities, Prabhakara admits the communities of substance, 
quality, and action, but he rejects the highest genus or Being- 
hood (satta). (6) Kumarila rejects inherence as an independent 
category, and regards it as identity. Prabhakara recognizes 
subsistence or inherence as an independent category, but he 
does not regard it as one and eternal. Inherence is eternal in 
eternal substances, and non-eternal in non -eternal substances. 
There are many inherences. (7) Kumarila considers negation 
as an independent category, and recognizes four kinds of nega- 
tion, viz., prior negation, posterior negation, mutual negation, 
and absolute negation. Prabhakara rejects negation, and identi- 
fies it with the locus. (8) Kumarila rejects the categories of 
potency, number, and similarity recognized by Prabhakara. 
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(9) Both recognize the reality of the permanent self (atman) 
different from the body, the sense-organs, manas, and fleeting 
cognitions. Knmarila regards the self as self-illumined, or 
perceptible through manas, while Prabhakara does not regard 
it as an object of mental perception, but as manifested as the 
knower in every act of perception of an object. (10) Kumarila 
regards a cognition as an act of the self, which is inferred from 
cognizedness (jnatata) produced by it in an object, while Prabha- 
kara regards a cognition as a quality of the self, which mani- 
fests itself, its substrate, the self, and an object (tripu^- 
pratyak§a). (11) Kumarila regards vahdity of knowledge as 
intrinsic (svatah pramanya) and invalidity of knowledge as 
extrinsic (paratah pramanya) due to the knowledge of defects 
in’ its* cause or that of a contradicting knowledge. Prabhakara 
regards- all- knowledgh as valid.' (12) Kumarila regards the 
cogiiitioh • of ’ an object .which’ was not apprehended before, 
which is‘ free from contradic^oh; and whose cause is free from 
defects as a means of '.valid knowledge (prama^). But Prabha- 
kara regards apprehension . (aniibhuti) as a pramana, which is 
different from recollefepon. • (13)~’Kummla regards an illusion 
as the apprehension of an object as different from it (viparita- 
khyati) , while Prabhakara ‘ regards it as non-discrimination 
(vivekakhyati, akhyati) of the element of perception (e.g., 
‘thisO and the element of recollection (e.g., ‘silver^ due to 
lapse of memory (smrtipramo§a) . (14) Kum^ila advocates the 
doctrine of Abhihitanvaya as to the meaning of a sentence, 
while Prabhakara advocates the’ doctrine of Anvitabhidhana. 

( !§)■ Kumarila regards an act of sacrifice as Dharma or duty, 
while Prabhakara regards * Apurva, a supersensuous Ought as 
Dharma.^" (16) Kumarila regards a volition of the self produced 
by a Vedic- injunction (vidhi) as an incentive to a voluntary 
action, which is called ^bdabhavana. He regards a voluntary 
action of the person, who is enjoined to act, to realize an end 
as arthibhavana. He advocates the doctrine of bhavana, moral 
causation, or a volition to produce a desired effect. But 
Prabhakara advocates the doctrine of Niyoga, a categorical 
imperative, or an unconditional command, which impels a 
pers<m to act without any motive or thought of consequences. 

he Mlmam^ philosophy will be discussed imder four 
heads: Epistemology, Ontology, Ethics, and ReUgion. 
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I 


Epistemology 

1. The nature of Valid Knowledge {Pramd), the Means of 
Valid Knowledge {Pramdna), Intrinsic Validity 
(Svatahprdmdnya) of Knowledge, and Extrinsic 
Invalidity {Paratah aprdmdnya) of Knowledge, 

Kumarila regards a cognition as a means of valid know- 
ledge (pramana) because it is apprehension. Prabhakara also 
regards apprehension (anubhuti), which is distinct from recollec- 
tion, as a means of valid knowledge.^ Kumarila regards 
cognizedness (jhatata) produced by a cognitive act as its result 
(phala). But Prabhakara identifies pramana with prama or 
vahd knowledge, and regards a cognition as manifesting itself, 
and not as inferable from cognizedness of its object. According 
to ,him, all cognitions as cognitions are valid, and their in- 
validity is due to their disagreement with the real nature of 
their objects, so that wrongness does not belong to the cogni- 
tions themselves, but to the objects cognized, Kumarila 
agrees with Prabhakara as to the nature of valid knowledge, 
which is in the nature of apprehension (bodha), and can be 
set aside by its disagreement with the real nature of its object.^ 
Savara says, “It is strange, indeed, how a cognition is said 
to apprehend an object, and yet be invalid'’^. Kumarila regards 
novelty, non-contradiction and correspondence with the object 
as the tests of truth. Parthasarathi Mifra defines valid know- 
ledge as the knowledge which represents the real nature of 
its object, which was not apprehended already, and which is 
not contradicted by a sublating knowledge.® Kumarila regards 
recollection as invalid, because it apprehends what was appre- 
hended already by perception. Prabhakara also excludes 
recollection from vahd knowledge, which is in the nature of 

* Tasmad bodhatmakatvena prapta buddheh prama^ata. SV., 2, 53. 

Annbhuti^ca nah pramanam. Br., p. 103. 

* Arthanyathatvahetuttha-do§ajnanad apodyate. 6V,, 2. 53. 

Sarvam jnanam yathartbam. TNR., p. 5. 

* Artharh cavabodhayati, arthasamsparli ceti citram. SBh quoted 
in Br., p. 24. 

® Badhaka-jnana-rahitam agrbitaghahi jnanam pramanam. Yathar- 
tbam agrbltagrahi prama^m. ^D., p. 45. 
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apprehension, which is difi’erent from recollection. Recollec- 
tion, which corresponds with the real nature of its object, is 
not valid, because it does not cognize it independently of the 
original perception, and it is produced by an impression only. 
But a serial perception is valid, because it is not produced by 
an impression (samskara), though it apprehends what is already 
apprehended. It is apprehension (anubhuti), and consequently 
valid. 

Kumarila recognizes the intrinsic validity (svatah pra- 
manya) and the extrinsic invalidity (paratah apramanya) of 
knowledge. The validity of knowledge arises from the essential 
nature of its causes untainted by defects, and is known by the 
knowledge itself. It does not arise from any special excellence 
(guna) in the causes of knowledge, and is not known by any 
other subsequent knowledge of fruitful action, or of the absence 
of a contradicting knowledge, Elnowledge is valid in itself, 
and is not validated by any other knowledge. Intrinsic vali- 
dity of knowledge consists in its being generated by the comple- 
ment of causal conditions of the knowledge itself, and not by 
extraneous conditions besides them. The knowledge of validity 
also is generated by the same aggregate of causal conditions 
which make the knowledge known.® But the invalidity of 
knowledge arises from defects in the causal conditions of the 
knowledge, and is known by the knowledge of them, and the 
knowledge of a contradicting knowledge.® 

The Samkhya regards the validity of knowledge and the 
invalidity of knowdedge both as intrinsic. Kumarila and 
Parthasarathi Mi^a refute this view. The same knowledge 
cannot be both valid and invalid, since it involves self-contra- 
diction.^® As soon as a knowledge is produced, it is not known 
to be valid and invalid, or to agree and disagree with the real 
nature of its object. The Samkhya may argue that some 


TNR,, p. 2. Anubhutih pramanam, smrti-vyatirikta ca samvid 
aaubhutih. Ibid, p. 9. 

® Vijnanasamagrijanyatve sati tadatirikta-hetvajanyatvam pramayah 
Tatba pramajfiaptir api jnana-jfiapaka-sainagrita eva jayate. 
FP- ^4>35. SV., ii. 44, 47. 

Ibid h 18?' ^ Svarupatah pramanatvam mithyatvam pararupatah. 

do§a-ba<ihakabodhatah. NRM., p. 51. 
nasti virodhat. SV., ii. 35. 


ovatas tavad dvayain 
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knowledge is intrinsically valid, while some other knowledge 
is intrinsically invalid ; that valid knowledge knows its vali- 
dity, while invalid knowledge knows its invalidity. But 
Parthasarathi Mi^a contends that we cannot distinguish 
between valid knowledge and invalid knowledge, if knowledge 
can reveal its validity or invalidity without depending on other 
conditions/^ So the Samkhya view is wrong. 

The Buddhists regard invalidity of knowledge as intrinsic 
and validity of knowledge as extrinsic. Knowledge is invalid 
in itself, but it is validated by extraneous conditions. As soon 
as a knowledge is generated, it cannot apprehend the real 
nature of its object. It is uncertain at the time and liable to 
contradiction, and so should be regarded as invalid. Its validity 
is subsequently known by the knowledge of the excellence of 
its causes, or the knowledge of its harmony with the real 
nature of its object, or the knowledge of a fruitful action, and 
sets aside its intrinsic invalidity. 

Parthasarathi Misra refutes the Buddhist view. If the vali- 
dity of knowledge is determined by the subsequent knowledge 
of the excellence of its causes, or the knowledge of harmony 
with the real nature of its object, or the knowledge of a success- 
ful action, then the validity of the second knowledge also 
must be due to extraneous conditions, and so on to infinity. 
If the second knowledge is valid in itself, the first knowledge 
also should be regarded as valid in itself. If knowledge is not 
intrinsically valid, it cannot be validated by any other know- 
ledge.^^ If the knowledge of a fruitful action be said to be 
intrinsically valid, since it is not contradicted, then the know- 
ledge of a fruitful action (e.g., drawing water) in dream is 
valid, since it is not contradicted during dream. If the know^- 
ledge of pleasure be regarded as a fruitful action, since it is 
not contradicted, inasmuch as there is no knowledge of pleasure 
in its absence, then it cannot determine the validity of an 
antecedent knowledge, because the invalid knowledge of union 
with the beloved wife produces the knowledge of pleasure in 


“ SD., pp. 20-21. 

ii. 38-41; >^D., p. 21. Apramanyam palcat karanagupajnanat 
samvadajnanad arthakrivajnanad va pramanvavagamad apodyate 
SD., p. 21. 

Parapek§aiii pramanatvam natm^am labhate kvacit. SD., p. 22. 

49 
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dream. So the validity of knowledge is intrinsic. Hence the 
Buddhist view is wrong. 

The Nyaya-Vaise§ika regards both validity and invalidity 
of knowledge as extrinsic due to excellence (guna) and defects 
(do^a) of the causes of knowledge, and determined by the 
knowledge of a fruitful action and a fruitless action respectively. 
Kumarila criticizes this view. If validity and invalidity of 
knowledge were due to extraneous conditions, then prior to 
the knowledge of its validity or invalidity, the knowledge would 
be neutral and devoid of any logical value. But we never 
experience neutral knowledge, but only valid knowledge or 
invalid knowledge,^^ If the validity of a knowledge depends 
upon the knowledge of excellence of its causes, or the know- 
ledge of its agreement with its object, or the knowledge of a 
fruitful action, then the validity of the second knowledge also 
depends upon some other knowledge, and so on to infinity. 
If the second knowledge is valid in itself, the first knowledge 
also is intrinsically valid. The Nyaya-Vai^§ika regards the 
validity of knowledge as due to the excellence (guna) of its 
causes. But the so-called excellence of the sense-organs and 
the like is not known through any means of valid knowledge. 
The validity of perception is generated by the essential nature 
of the sense-organs untainted by any defects, but not by any 
special excellence of them. If there were neutral knowledge, 
valid knowledge, and invalid knowledge, they would be due 
to the essential nature, excellence, and defects of its causes 
respectively. But, in fact, we experience only valid knowledge 
and invalid knowledge. Invalid knowledge arises from causes 
tainted with defects. So valid knowledge must be held to 
arise from the essential nature of its causes untainted by 
defects.^® If the validity of knowdedge were produced by a 
proficiency (guna) and the invalidity of knowledge were pro- 
duced by a deficiency (dosa) in its causes, then there would 
be no element of valid knowledge in the illusion of a yellow 
conchshell or the like produced by the sense-organs devoid 
of a proficiency and infected with a deficiency. But the know- 
ledge of a eonchshell is valid in the illusion. It is produced 

it PP* ^)-22. SV., ii. 35-36. 

Yop J^^ava-^uddkatvam jnanaprama^jya-kara^am. SV., ii. 44. 
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by the essential nature of the sense-organs. The invalidity 
of knowledge is produced by a deficiency in its causes. It is 
held by some to be due to the knowledge of its deficiency, and 
not to its nature/^ The validity of knowledge cannot be deter- 
mined by the knowledge of any special excellence in its cause, 
or the knowledge of its harmony with the real nature of its 
object, or the knowledge of a fruitful action. It is determined 
by the knowledge itself.^® No special excellence of the causes 
of knowledge except their essential nature is perceived. If there 
is any special excellence in them, it hinders their defects, 
and is destroyed, and cannot, consequently, produce validity. 
If validity were due to an excellence, the Vedas would be 
devoid of validity, because they are not creations of a person, 
and so do not owe their validity to reliability (guna) of their 
speaker.^® Nor can the validity of knowledge be determined 
by the knowledge of its harmony with the real nature of its 
object. Validity or truth is harmony of a knowledge with the 
real natinre of its object. The valid knowledge itself cognizes 
the real nature of its object by its very nature.^® It does not 
depend upon another knowledge of harmony to manifest its 
object, because it does not differ from the first knowledge. 
Hence it cannot be argued that the first knowledge is un- 
certain, while the second is~.-certain.^^ Nor can the validity of 
knowledge be determined by the knowledge of a fruitful action, 
for unless its validity is determined, it cannot determine the 
validity of the first knowledge. If it is determined by another 
knowledge of a fruitful action, it will lead to infinite regress. 
If it is determined by the first knowledge, then there is mutual 
dependence. The validity of the first knowledge is determined 
by the second, and that of the second knowledge is determined 
by the first. If the latter is determined by itself, the former 
also should be regarded as determined by itself. The know- 
ledge of a fruitful action is considered to be valid in itself, 
since it is not contradicted. Or, it is said to be the experience 


pp. 4SA9; NYR.^ p. 49. 

Svata eva jnanat pramanyam ni^ciyate. Na tu gnnajn^at sam- 
vadajnanad arthakriyajn^ad va. NRM., p. 52, 

Tim,, p. 5. 

JnanasvarupM evarthatathatvalak^a^am prama^piyarii bhati. XNR., 

p. 6. 

« TNR., p. 7, 
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of pleasure, which is valid, since it is uncontradicted. But 
even these have been proved already to be invalid. Nor can 
the validity of knowledge be determind by the knowledge 
of the absence of a contradicting knowledge, since it cannot be 
exhaustively known by us, because we are not omniscient. 
Further, it is known either at the time of ascertaining the 
validity of a knowledge or at a subsequent time. It very often 
appears at a subsequent time, and hence the knowledge of 
it cannot determine the validity of an antecedent knowledge.^^ 
Hence valid knowledge is produced by the essential nature of 
its causes untainted by defects, and known by itself. Invalid 
knowledge is produced by causes tainted with defects, and 
known by the knowledge of the defects or the knowledge of a 
contradicting knowledge.^^ 

The Mimamsaka differs from the Naiyayika in three 
respects. First, the former regards the validity of knowledge 
as intrinsic and the invalidity of knowledge as extrinsic, while 
the latter regards the validity and the invalidity of knowledge 
both as extrinsic. Secondly, the former regards novelty 
(agrhita-grahitva), correspondence (arthavyabhicaritva) , and 
non-contradiction (abadhitatva) as the characteristics of truth, 
w^hile the latter regards correspondence as the content of truth, 
and workability (pravrttisamarthya) as the test of the know- 
ledge of truth. Thirdly, the former advocates realism, pure 
and simple, while the latter advocates realism and pragmatism, 
and regards validity as determined by the knowledge of practi- 
cal efficiency, and invalidity as determined by the knowledge 
of practical inefficiency.^^ 

2. Perception (Pratyaksa), 

Savara and Kumarila recognize six prammas^ viz,; per- 
ception, inference, comparison, testimony, presumption, and 
non-apprehension. Prabhakara rejects negation as an indepen- 
dent category, and non-apprehension as the means of knowing 

it. 


^•'37; YSP., pp. 21-23. 

pramanyam parata^ capramanyam do§ajnanad badhaka- 
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Jaimini defines perception as the knowledge produced in 
the self by the right intercourse of the sense-organs with 
existing objects.^^ It is produced by real objects existing at 
present and acting upon the sense-organs. Past or future 
objects, which are non-existent at present, cannot act upon the 
sense-organs, and produce perception. When there is a right 
intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects, valid per- 
ception is produced. When there is a wrong intercourse 
between them, it is not produced.^® Kumarila says, “Right 
intercourse is the intercourse of the sense-organs untainted by 
defects with real objects.” Illusions are produced by wrong 
intercourse.^^ The self comes into contact with manas, the 
internal organ, which comes into contact with the sense-organs, 
which have right intercourse with real external objects. The 
olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, the visual organ, the 
tactual organ, and the auditory organ, composed of earth, 
water, light, air, and space or ether, are the external organs. 
The Naiyayika regards the auditory organ as ether limited by 
the ear-hole, while the Mmamsaka regards it as space limited 
by the ear-hole. The external sense-organs can produce per- 
ceptions of odour, taste, colour, heat, cold, and sound, when 
they are supervised by the manas, which is the organ of internal 
perception. It is the organ of the perception of cognition, 
pleasiure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition, which are the 
qualities of the self. The sense-object-intercourse has the capa^ 
city to manifest a sensible object. Perception can apprehend 
sensible objects only, but it cannot apprehend supersensible 
objects like dharma.^^ 

The Prabhakara defines perception as direct apprehension, 
or immediate knowledge, or distinct cognition.^® It relates to 
an object, the self, and the cognition. In every act of x>er- 
ception of an object, the self, the cognition, and the object 
are perceived. This is Prabhakara’s doctrine of triple percep- 
tion (triputipratyak^a). In regard to objects, there is the per- 
ception of substances, qualities, and universals due to the 


JMS., i. 1. 4. ‘«SBh., i. 1. 4. 

Samyagarthe ca sam sabdo du§prayoganivaranah. SV., iv. 38. Ibid, 

iv. 39. 

iv. 60, 69, 83-85; SD., pp. 35-36. 

Saksat pratitih pratyaksam. Sak^ttvam caparok§yam vi4adava- 
bhasafi. TNR., p. 9. PP., p. 51. 
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intercourse of the sense-organs with them.^° With regard to the 
self, all kinds of knowledge as cognitions are apprehended as 
perceptions by it.^^ Cognitions are self-manifest. But the self 
and an object are not self-manifest, but are manifested by a 
cognition, which is self-aware. It does not depend upon any 
other cognition to manifest it.^^ 

Kumarila and Prabhakara both recognize two stages of 
perception, viz,, indeterminate perception and determinate 
perception. Kumarila defines indeterminate perception as simple 
apprehension of an object, pure and simple, similar to the 
apprehension of a baby or a dumb person. Neither the specific 
characters nor the generic characters are apprehended by it, 
but the individual object only, w^hich is their substrate, is 
apprehended.^^ Fartha^rathi Misra defines it as a non-relational 
apprehension of an object only with its generic and specific 
characters, which cannot distinguish them from one another. 
It cannot apprehend the generic characters as generic and the 
specific characters as specific.®* It apprehends an object with 
its various properties, viz,, genus, substance, quality, action, 
and name unrelated to each other just after the sense-object- 
intercourse. It apprehends a multiform object with its various 
properties in a non-relational manner. There is no apprehen- 
sion of a subject-predicate relation in it.®® 

Prabhakara defines indeterminate perception as a simple 
apprehension of the bare nature of an object.®® It apprehends 
a substance, a quality, and a genus as bare existences imrelated 
to each other just after the sense-object-intercourse. Its exist- 
ence is proved by its self-awareness.®^ It does not apprehend 

Meyamatrpramasu sa. Dravya-jatigiine^vmdriyasamyogottha sa 
pratyaksa pratitih. PP., p. 52. 

Sarva^ ca pratitayah svayam pratyaksah prakasante tasanca 
ynktam eva svatmani pratyaksatvam. PP., p. 52. 

Svayamprakasaiva mitih. Meyan^m matus ca svata^i prakaso 
nopapadyate. PP., p. 57. 

** Asti hyalocanam jnanam prathamam nirvikalpakam. 

Balamiikadi-vijnana-sadr^am suddhavastujam. 

Na vi5e§o na samanyam tadanim anubhuyate. 

Tayor adharabhuta tu vyaktirevavasJvate. 

_ ' SV., iv^ 112 , 113. 

* '^vivikta-samanva-visesa-vibhagam sammngdha-vastu-matra-gocaram 
alocana-jnanam. SD.' p. 40‘. 

»« anekakaram vastu sammugdharii grhnati. SD., p. 41. 

87 p pratyaksa buddhih svarfipavisaya. PP., p. 54. 

i^s*at{iamarii hi svarupamatrajnanam dravya-jati-gupesupapadyate. 
lacca svanubhavasiddham. PP., p. 54 . TNR., p. 10 . 
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an action which is not perceptible. It apprehends generic 
characters and specific characters, but it cannot cognize them 
as generic and specific, since it is devoid of recollection. 
Community is common to many individuals. Individuality is 
specific to one individual. The inclusiveness of community 
and the exclusiveness of individuality are not cognized by 
indeterminate perception, because it is devoid of recollection 
of other similar and dissimilar objects.^® 

Kumarila defines determinate perception as relational 
apprehension of the generic characters of an object as generic, 
and of its specific characters as specific. It contains an element 
of recollection of similar and dissimilar objects, and apprehends 
the community of its object with other similar objects and its 
distinction from other dissimilar objects. It apprehends an 
object and its generic and specific properties in a subject- 
predicate relation.®® Parthasarathi Misra defines determinate 
perception as apprehension of an object with its various forms 
such as genus, substance, quality, action, and name as related 
to, and distinguished from, one another. It apprehends its 
object and its properties in a subject-predicate-relation,'^® It 
apprehends an object as belonging to a particular class {e.g., 
This is a cow’), as being qualified by another substance (e.g.. 
This is with a staff’), as being endued with a particular quality 
(e,g.. This is white’), as doing a particular action {e,g.. This 
is going’), and as bearing a particular name {e.g,. This is 
Dittha’).^^ 

Prabhakara also regards determinate perception as the 
apprehension of the generic characters and the specific charac- 
ters of an object as generic and specific respectively. It 
apprehends its object and its properties in a subject-predicate 
relation. It apprehends its object as a substance endued with 
particular qualities and belonging to a certain genus. It con- 
tains an element of recollection produced by subconscious 


** Samanya-vise^au pratipadyamanam pratyak§am prathamam ntpa- 
dyate, kintu vastrantaranusandhana-sunyataya samanya-visesarupata na 
pratiyate. PP., pp. 54-55. TNR., p. 10. 

"*SV., iv. 120-125. 

Savikalpakam tvekaikakaram jatyadikam vivicya visavikaroti. 
SD., p. 41. 

Jatidravyagnnakriyanamabhih paficadha savikalpena vikalpyate. 
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impressions. It is immediate apprehension produced by the 
sense-object-intercourse aided by impressions (saniskara).'^^ 

Kumarila recognizes the vahdity of indeterminate and 
determinate perception both. Indeterminate perception reveals 
the bare nature of an object. It is direct apprehension 
(aparoksavabhasa) , or clear and distinct cognition (vi^dava- 
bhasa) of an object in itself, unrelated to other objects. Its 
validity consists in directness and immediacy. It yields new 
knowledge not acquired already. Though it is devoid of sub- 
ject-predicate relation, it is valid. Determinate perception also 
is valid, since it is direct and immediate knowledge of an object 
and its properties as related to each other, which is produced 
by the sense-object-intercourse aided by impressions.*^ 

Prabhakara also regards indeterminate perception as valid, 
since it is sensuous apprehension of an object unrelated to other 
objects and devoid of recollection. Its validity is proved by 
self-awareness.** He regards determinate perception also as 
valid, because it apprehends the subject-predicate relation 
between its object and its properties, substance, quality and 
genus, which is not apprehended by indeterminate perception. 
It is valid like a serial perceptial.*^ Prabhakara regards direct 
apprehension as the means of valid knowledge (pramana), and 
the subsequent knowledge of acceptance, avoidance, and in- 
difference as the result of valid perception.*® 

3. Inference (Anumdna). 

Savara defines inference as the knowledge of an unper- 
ceived object, which is not present to a sense-organ, from the 
perception of another object, when a uniform relation has been 


Savikalpakantu tatprsthabhavi te eva vastuni samanya-vi^esatmana 
pratipadyate. Savikalpakantu visesana-vi^esyabhavam anugacchati. 
FP., p. 55. Aparoksavabhaso hyavam savikalpa-pratyayah. Ibid, p. 56. 
TNR., p. 10. 

Vikalpasyapi viladavabhasitvam iti pratyak§atvopapattih. ^ Savi- 
kalpamapyanuparatendrivavyaparasva javamanam aparoksavabhasatvat 
pratyaksam eva. SD., pp. 38-39. ' 

« evatra pramanam. PP., p. 54. 

^ grbitagrahitve’pi dharavahikanyayena pramanyam 
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known to subsist between them.^^ Kumarila follows Savara, 
and explains the relation as invariable concomitance of a sign 
or reason with a predicate, the former being pervaded by the 
latter, and being the indicator of the latter, which is indi- 
cated/® The sign is called vyapya because it is coextensive 
with, or narrower than, the predicate in time and place. The 
predicate is called vyapaka because it is coextensive with, or 
wider than, the sign in time and place. The imperceived 
predicate is inferred from the sign perceived in the subject on 
the ground of the uniform relation between them known already 
in similar instances. Smoke was perceived to be accompanied 
by fire in a kitchen and other similar instances at certain times 
and in certain places. Smoke is subsequently perceived in a 
hill exactly in the same form. So the existence of a fire in 
the same form in a hill is inferred from it. The sign or reason 
(hetu) proves the existence of the predicate. The predicate 
alone a fire) is not the object of inference because it is 

already known. The subject (e.g., a hill) as qualified by the 
predicate (e.g., a fire) is the object of inference. The subject 
alone unrelated to the predicate cannot be the object of infer- 
ence. Nor can the subject and the predicate, singly or collec- 
tively, be the object of inference, independently of the other. 
The subject as qualified by the predicate is inferred from the 
sign perceived in it.^® 

Parthasarathi Misra and Ramakrsna Bhatta state that in- 
variable concomitance expresses the relations of conjunction, 
inherence, coinherence in the same substance, causality, co- 
existence and the like between the reason and the predicate 
invariably perceived in similar instances. The existence of the 
predicate in the subject is inferred from the sign or reason per- 
ceived in it on the strength of the uniform relation between them, 
if they are not known to be identical with, or contradictory 


^^Vnumanam jfiatasambandhasyaikadesadarsanad ekadesantare’ sau- 
nikrste*rthe buddhih. SBh., p. 90. 

Sambandho vyaptir ista’tra lingadharmasya lingina. 

Vyapyasya gamakatvam ca vyapakam gamyam isyate. 

SV., Anumana, 4. 

SV., Anumana, 5, 6, 10, 11. 

Anumana, 27, 28, 47, 48; NR. 
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to, each other by a stronger means of valid knowledge.®^ 
The invariable concomitance, according to Kumarila, is known 
by repeated observation of concomitance of the two general 
properties of the reason and the predicate, and sometimes of 
two particular objects denoted by them, strengthened by the non- 
observation of contrary instances of their non-concomitance/^ 
The observation of concomitance of the reason and the predi- 
cate in numerous instances and the non-observation of non- 
concomitance between them are the means of knowing invari- 
able concomitance/^ Parthasarathi Misra also holds the same 
view. The observation of the concomitance of all smokes with 
fires and the absence of smoke in all non-fiery objects is not 
necessary for the knowledge of the invariable concomitance. 
The observation of the concomitance of smoke with fire in 
numerous instances and the non-observation of the contrary 
instances are enough for the knowledge of the invariable con- 
comitance.^^ The knowledge of invariable concomitance is 
inferential, since the concomitance of smoke with fire in the 
past, the present, the future, and the remote places can never 
be perceived. The perceptual character of it is contradicted 
by consciousness, since it is not direct and immediate®® Hence 
invariable concomitance is known by induction by simple 
enumeration. 

Does inference involve the fallacy of petitio principii? 
Kumarila regards novelty as an essential characteristic of valid 
knowledge. It consists in not being apprehended already 
(agrhitagrahitva) . It is objected that inference contains the 
recollection of invariable concomitance, which apprehends what 
has already been apprehended, and thus invalidates inference. 
Kumarila argues that though the concomitance of smoke and 

SD., YSP., pp. 60^1. 
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fire in a kitchen and the like is certainly known in a general 
way, yet the relation between the present subject (e.g,, a hill) 
and the predicate a fire) is not already known. The hill 

was not already known, far less its fieriness. What is the novel 
factor, which was not already apprehended, in the inference ? 
The fieriness of smoky objects is already known in a general 
way. The generic character of fire is already known. The hill 
is perceived. But the hill as qualified by a fire was not already 
known by any means of valid knowledge.^® 

Prabhakara slightly amends Savara's definition of infer- 
ence. He defines it as the knowledge of a predicate in a subject 
from the perception of a sign or reason on the ground of the 
knowledge of a uniform relation between them, if the know- 
ledge is not contradicted by another knowledge.®’^ The uniform 
relation may express inherence, coinherence in the same sub- 
stance, causality, and the like. The causal relation between 
smoke and fire is invariable. The relation between smell and 
earth is invariable. The relation between taste and colour, 
which inhere in the same substance, is invariable. But the rela- 
tion between colour and taste is not invariable. When- 
ever there is taste, there is colour, for instance, in water. But 
wherever there is colour, there is no taste, for instance, in 
light. An invariable relation is the ground of inference.®® 

How is the invariable concomitance known? It is not 
known by sensuous perception, which cognizes objects here and 
now acting upon the sense-organs. Nor is it known by mental 
perception, siuce the manas cannot perceive external objects 
independently of the external sense-organs. Nor is it cognized 
by perception aided by the impressions of repeated perceptions, 
since they are the causes of recollections only. Nor is it known 
by inference, since it is the ground of inference. If it w^ere 
known by inference, and inference were based on it, it would 

Sam^yena hi dhumavatam agnimattavagata, parvatades tu desa- 
visesasya svarupam api prag ana vaga tarn no taram agnimattvam. SD., 
p. 62. Kim atragrhi ’ "ad grhitam eva, parvato’pi 

pratyaksenavagatah na kenapyavagata iti so' 

nnmeyo bhavisyati. Ibid, p. 63. ^ 
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lead to infinite regress. Nor is invariable concomitance known 
by Vedic testimony, since it gives the knowledge of Ought 
(Apurva) or duty (karya) only. Nor is it known by comparison, 
since it cognizes similarity only. Nor is it known by presump- 
tion, since it also depends upon a constant relation like in- 
ference, and so will lead to infinite regress. So it is known by 
mental perception.^® This is the opponent’s contention. 

Prabhakara maintains that smoke and fire are perceived as 
conjoined, since conjunction as a quality depends upon the 
substances which are conjoined. Time and place also are per- 
ceived as qualifications of substances. The conjunction of 
smoke and fire unlimited by time and place is perceived in a 
kitchen and the like. Hence their conjunction is natural, 
which depends upon the existence of smoke only. If the 
existence of smoke is known by perception, its relation to fibre 
can at once be inferred.®® Hence the first perception cognizes 
the uniform relation of smoke with fire. Unconditionality of the 
relation is afterguards known by repeated observation, since 
vitiating conditions are not observed in spite of careful investi- 
gation. So Prabhakara recognizes the importance of repeated 
observation for the elimination of suspected conditions.®^ But 
w^here the conjunction (e.g., of fire with smoke) cognized by 
the first perception is contradicted (e.g., in a red-hot iron ball), 
its limitation by time and place is afterwards considered, because 
it is not natural but conditional. Wet fuel is a condition 
here, since smoke is produced by wet fuel in conjunction with 
fire. Hence what proves the unconditionality of the relation 
of the pervaded to the pervader is the pramana of invariable 
concomitance.®^ Thus Prabhakara also regards induction by 
simple enumeration as the ground of invariable concomitance. 
He considers inference to be valid, since the knowledge of the 
predicate existing in the subject is in the nature of apprehen- 
sion, though it is produced by the perception of the sign and 
the recollection of the invariable concomitance.®^ 

PP., pp. ^^9. 

Prathamarii mahanasadavagner dhumena saha samyogo desak^a- 
navaccAinna eya pratiyate. Sa tasmat svabhavikah. TNR., p. 11. 
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Prabhakara admits inference for oneself and inference for 
others. Both consist of three members, viz,, (1) the thesis or 
proposition (pratijna), (2) the minor premise which states the 
reason (hetu), and (3) the tmiversal major premise which states 
the uniform relation illustrated by an example (udaharana). 
The proposition should be stated first, but the major premise 
and the minor premise may be stated in any order. Either the 
reason (hetu) or the application may be stated. The conclusion 
follows necessarily from the general principle of relation 
between the sign and the predicate. A heterogeneous example 
is needless, since a homogeneous example is enough to illus- 
trate the general principle. Some IVCmamsakas do not admit 
a kevalavyatireki inference.®^ 

Savara admits two kinds of inference, viz., pratyaksato- 
dr§tasambandha and ^manyatodr§tasambandha. Kumarila calls 
them dr§tasvalaksanavisaya and adrstasvalaksanavi§aya. Prabha- 
kara calls them dr§tasvalaksana and adrstasvalak§ana. In the 
former there is the invariable concomitance between objects 
which are perceptible, as smoke and fire. In the latter there 
is the invariable concomitance between a perceptible object 
and an imperceptible object, as motion of the sun is inferred 
from its change of position in the sky. Prabh&ara regards 
motion as imperceptible.®^ 

Kumarila and Parthasarathi Misra mention asiddhi, anai- 
kantika, and badhaka as faulty reasons (hetvabhasa). There are 
five kinds of asiddhi, viz,, svarupasiddhi, sathbandhasiddhi, 
vyatirekasiddhi, asrayasiddhi, and vyaptyasiddhi. (1) ‘The 
Buddha knows virtue and vice, because he is omniscient*. It 
involves svarupasiddhi, because omniscience is non-existent. 

(2) ‘Fire does not burn, because it is cold*. It involves 
sambandasiddhi, because coldness has no relation to fire. 

(3) ‘The word cow denotes a being possessing a dewlap and the 
like, because it has the genus of the word cckv\ It involves 
vyatirekasiddhi, because the reason does not differ from the 
subject. There is no genus of a w^ord (&bdatva). (4) ‘Ether is 
eternal, because it is a substance w’hich is not composed of 
parts*. For the Sautrantika it involves asrayasiddhi, because 
he denies the existence of ether (akasa). (5) ‘Air and ether are 
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non-etemal, because they are corporeal*. It involves vyaptya- 
siddhi, because ether is incorporeal. The Bha^ta M[niamsaka*s 
fallacy of vyaptyasiddhi corresponds to the Naiyayika’s fallacy 
of bhagasiddhi. Parthasarathi Misra recognizes two kinds of 
anaikantika, viz., savyabhicara and sapratisadhana. (1) ‘Sound 
is eternal, because it is incorporear. It involves savyabhicara, 
because non-etemal motions are incorporeal. So incorporeality 
is an irregular reason. (2) (i) ‘Air is imperceptible, because it 
is colourless, being a substance*, (ii) ‘Air is perceptible, because 
it is tangible, having a large dimension*. These two inferences 
involve the fallacy of sapratisadhana corresponding to the 
Naiyayika*s satpratipak§a. They are undecisive, because the 
comparative strength of both is not estimated here. The 
^limamsaka*s fallacy of badhaka corresponds to the Naiyayika*s 
fallacy of viruddha. There are six kinds of badhaka. 
(1) ‘Sound is eternal, because it is produced*. It involves 
dharmasvarupabadha, because producedness of sound contradicts 
its eternality. (2) ‘A word whose relation to an object is not 
known denotes an object, because it has a case-ending, like a 
word whose relation to an object is known already*. Here a 
word's denoting an object is inferred, prior to the knowledge 
of its relation to its object. But a word's denoting an object 
is pervaded by the prior knowledge of its relation to its object. 
It^is a dharmavife§a which is contradicted. So the inference 
involves dharmavifejsabadha. (3) “Inherence is different from 
a substance, because it is the cause of the knowledge ‘this 
abides in that*, like conjunction**. It involves dharmisvarupa- 
badha, because what is the cause of the knowledge ‘this abides 
in that* is found to be non-inherence and many, like conjunc- 
tion. The dharmin is the subject (pak§a) of inference, while 
the dharma is the predicate (^dhya) inferred. (4) In this in- 
ference maniness of the subject contradicts the oneness of 
inherence. So it involves dharmivife§abadha. (5) ‘The self is 
eternal, because it does not consist of parts, like ether*. For 
the Sautr^tika who denies the reality of the self as well as its 
eternity, it involves dharmadharmisvarupabadha. (6) ‘The 
visual organ, etc., are the means for the experience of a self, 
because they are composed of sattva, rajas and tamas, like a 
bed and the like*. A bed, a body, etc., are composed of 
sattva, rajas and tamas and material. They are also the means 
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of the experience of a self. Hence the visual organ, etc., are 
material like them. This contradicts the Samkhya doctrine 
that they are the products of egoism (ahamkara). So the in- 
ference involves dharmivi&§abadha. A bed, which is composed 
of parts and a means for the experience of another, is per- 
vaded by materiality. So its being a means for the experience 
of a self is unproven. The visual organ, etc., may not be 
composed of parts, because even what is not composed of parts 
is found to be a means for the experience of another. So the 
inference involves dharmavi^isabadha. Thus it involves 
dharmadharmivi^§abadha. Some recognize only four kinds of 
badha, and reject the last two kinds. Some recognize only one 
kind, the subordinate kinds being useless. Parthasarathi Misra 
concludes that there are two kinds of badha, viz,, dharma- 
svarupabadha and dharmavi^§abadha.®® 

Salikanatha Misra mentions anaikantika, asiddha, and 
badhaka or viruddha as fallacious reasons (hetvabhasa) . He 
mentions three kinds of discrepant reason (anaikantika) viz., 
sadharana, asadharana, and savyabhicara. (1) ^Sound is eternal, 
because it is knowable*. It involves sadharana anaikantika, 
because knowabihty is related to eternality, but not pervaded 
by it. (2) ‘Earth is eternal, because it possesses odour’. It 
involves asadharana anaikantika, because odour subsists in earth 
only, and is not pervaded by eternality. (3) ‘The hill is smoky, 
because it is fiery*. It involves savyabhicara anaikantika, 
because fieriness is pervaded by smokiness when it is conjoined 
with the condition ‘wet fuel*. Salikanatha mentions (1) svarupa- 
siddha and (2) ekade^siddha as varieties of unproven reason 
(asiddha). ‘The jar is eternal, because it is produced’. It 
involves contradictory reason (badhaka, viruddha), because 
producedness is pervaded by non-etemality. Salikanatha men- 
tions pratijnabhasa, pak§abhasa, and drstfintabhasa. He men- 
tions false examples, viz., those devoid of the predicate (sadhya- 
vikala), devoid of the reason (sadhanavikala), devoid of both 
(ubhayavikala), devoid of invariable concomitance (sambandha- 
niyamavikala), and stating the opposite invariable concomitance 
(viparitaniyama). He mentions some grounds of defeat such as 


” SD., pp. 64-68; SDP., pp. 252-54; SV., Anumana, 11-107. 
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pratijnahani, pratijnantara, pratijnavirodha, and pratijna- 
samnyasa.®’^ 


4. Comparison {Upamana), 

Savara defines comparison as the knoAvledge of similarity 
subsisting in an unperceived object {e,g.j a cow) on the per- 
ception of a similar object,®® Partha^rathi Misra defines it as 
the knowledge of similarity substing in a remembered object 
(e.g., a cow) with an object {e.g., a wild cow) perceived.®® 
‘The cow which was perceived by me in the past in a town 
is similar to this wild cow perceived in a forest at present*. 
This is an example of comparison. The Prabhakara also defines 
comparison as the knowledge of similarity subsisting in a 
remembered object, which arises from the perception of simi- 
larity.^® A person, who perceived a cow in a town in the past, 
perceives a wild cow in a forest, perceives its similarity with 
the cow, and then knows the similarity of the remembered 
cow with the perceived wild cow. The knowledge of similarity 
of the remembered cow with the perceived wild cow is com- 
parison. Prabhakara ’s view of comparison is identical with 
that of Ktunarila. Both regard similarity as an object of com- 
parison. Both regard similarity of a remembered object with 
a perceived object as known by comparison. But Prabhakara, 
unlike Kumarila, regards similarity as an independent cate- 
gory. 

Comparison is not perception, since its object known to 
be similar (e.g., a cow) is not in contact with a sense-organ. 
Nor is it recollection, since there is the recollection of the 
object (e.g., a cow), but not of its similarity with a perceived 
object. The similarity of the cow with the wild cow was 
not perceived when the cow w^as perceived, and, consequently, 
cannot be remembered now. Nor is comparison inference, 
since it does not depend upon the knowledge of invariable 

pp. 9^97; PP., pp. 83-87. 

tJpam^am sMrsyam asannikr^^e’rthe buddhim utpadayati, yathS 
gosmaranasya. SBh., i. 1. S, p. 107. 

Purvadrste smarvamane* rthe drsyamanartha-sadrsyajnanam npa- 
manam.^ p. 74. ' ‘ 

p j j^^^dr^yadarsanottham jnanara sadrgyavisayakain upamanam. PP., 
^^tsadrsa-vastvantaragata-sadrsya j nanam upama- 
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concomitance between the two objects, which are similar to each 
other. It may be reduced to an inference in the following 
manner. ‘The cow is similar to the wild cow, because it is the 
substrate of similarity with the wild cow, and whatever is the 
substrate of similarity with another object is found to be similar 
to it, as one of the twins is similar to the other*. This is 
wrong, because the cow and the wild cow, which are similar 
to each other, were never perceived together in the past. So 
comparison is not inference. Nor is it testimony, since it does 
not depend upon verbal authority. So it is an independent 
means of valid knowledge. 

The Bhatta Mimamsaka and the Prabhakara Mimamsaka 
criticize the Nyaya view of comparison. Gautama defines it 
as the knowledge of similarity ot an unknown object with a 
well-known object.^® A person knows from a forester that 
a wild cow is like a cow, goes to a forest, perceives an animal 
like a cow, and knows by comparison that it is a wild cow. 
The knowledge of the similarity of the perceived wild cow with 
the well-known cow is comparison. Ramakrsna Bhatta contends 
that the so-called comparison of the Nyaya apprehends either 
the peculiar nature of the wild cow (gavayasvarupa) or the 
similarity with the cow subsisting in the wild cow (tadgatagosa- 
drsya). It cannot apprehend the former, since it is in contact 
with the visual organ, and perceived through it. Nor can it 
apprehend the latter, since it is known through recollection of 
the verbal statement of the forester. The knowledge that the 
wild cow is similar to the well-known cow is obtained from the 
recollection of the past verbal cognition. Nor is the wild cow 
qualified by similarity with the cow (sadrsyavisistagavaya) 
apprehended by comparison. If the knowledge of it is not in 
excess of the recollection of the verbal cc^ition, it is nothing 
but recollection. If it is in excess of the recollection, it is 
nothing but perception, since it is produced by the sense-object- 
intercourse aided by the recollection, which is merely an auxi- 
liary factor. Vatsyayana defines comparison as the knowledge 
of the relation of a word to an object denoted by it.’^^ The 


"»SD., pp. 75-76; TNR., p. 13; PP., p. 111. 

Prasiddhasadhannyat sadhyasadhanam upamanam. NS., i. 1. 6. 
Samjnasaihjmsainbaiidhapariccheda evopamanaphalam ' YSP 
p. 74. NBh., i. 1. 6. ’’ 
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relation between a word and an object denoted by it is known, 
from testimony. The relation of the word gavaya to a wild 
cow is known from the verbal statement of a forester, and 
not by comparison. So the similarity of the perceived wild 
cow subsisting in the remembered cow is known by comparison. 
Or, it is the remembered cow as quahfied by similarity with 
the perceived wild cow. Though similarity with the cow sub- 
sisting in the wild cow is perceived, and the cow is remembered, 
yet the remembered cow as possessing similarity with the per- 
ceived wild cow is known by comparison. « 

Salikanatha Mifra criticizes the Nyaya view of comparison 
in a similar manner. The first knowledge ‘The wild cow is 
like a cow' is derived from the testimony of a forester, and, 
consequently, a verbal cognition. The second knowledge of 
similarity with a cow subsisting in a wild cow in a forest is 
recognition, which is a kind of perception. The knowledge 
‘This animal is called gavaya^ is inferential, since it depends 
on the knowledge of invariable concomitance between the word 
and its object. ‘The name of this animal is already known 
by me'. This knowledge is mere recollection. Hence the Nyaya 
view^ of comparison is not right. 


5. Presumption {Artkdpaiti) , 

Savara defines presumption as the assumption of an un- 
perceived object without which inconsistency among perceived 
facts cannot be reconciled. Parthasarathi Mifra and Salika- 
natha Mifra give the same definition of it, and illustrate it 
by the same example. If we know that Devadatta is alive, 
and perceive that he is absent from his house, we cannot recon- 
cile his being alive with his non-existence in his house, unless 
we assume his existence outside his house. The assumption of 
this unperceived fact which reconciles two apparently incon- 
sistent well-known facts is presumption. It is also called 
postulation or implication (arthapatti). Kumarila and Prabha- 
kara differ from each other in their views on presumption. 
Prabhakara maintains that there is an element of doubt in 


YSP., p. 74 

P 112. 

” "“^I^kapattih <ir§^ah sruto vartho* nvatha nopapadyate ityarthakal- 
pana. SBh., p. UO; SB., p. 76; PP., p.'ll3. 
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presumption, while Kumarila denies its existence in it. There 
is doubt, according to Prabhakara, as to the truth of the two 
perceived facts which cannot be reconciled with each other. 
The assumption of another fact removes the doubt, and recon- 
ciles the apparently inconsistent facts. We know that Deva- 
datta is living, and perceive his absence from his house. This 
perception generates a doubt about our knowledge that he is 
living. In order to remove this doubt we assume that he must 
be outside his house. This presumption removes the doubt as 
to his living, and reconciles the two apparently inconsistent 
facts of his living and non-existence in his house.^® : 

The element of doubt, according to Prabhakara, disting- 
uishes presumption from inference. There is no element of 
doubt in inference. From the undoubted perception of smoke 
we can infer the existence of fire. The sign is free from doubt. 
But the perceived absence of Devadatta from his house leads 
to the presumption of his living outside his house only when 
it has made the fact of his living doubtful. Thus there is" 
doubt in presumption, while there is no doubt in inference. 
Presumption removes doubt, and reconciles two apparently in- 
consistent facts, and cannot be regarded as inference.^* 

There is no element of doubt, according to Kum^ila, in' 
presumption. We perceive the absence of Devadatta from his 
house. We know for certain that he is alive. In order Ja 
reconcile these two well-known and undoubted facts we assume, 
that he has gone out of his house. Without this assumption 
the apparent inconsistency between his being alive and his' 
absence from his house cannot be reconciled. If the know- 
ledge of his living were doubtful, it could not be the sound 
basis of presumption.®® It removes the mutual inconsistency 
of two well-ascertained facts. The presumption of a third fact 
reconciles the two well-known facts perceived, which appear 
to be inconsistent with each other. 


pp. 113-15; PSPM., p. 70. 

Tat sandebavyudasaya kalpana ya pravartate. 

Sandebapadakad arthad artbapattir asau smrta. 

PP., p. 115. 

”PP., pp. 113-15- 

** Na bi samdigdbe jivane babirbbabah 5akyate kalpayitum. Tena.. 
pramavasiddbayor dvayor artbayoh parsparam pratigbato* rthapatteb 
kara^am. SD., pp. 77-79. 
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Can inference be regarded as presumption? It may be 
argued, we know the invariable concomitance ‘wherever there 
is smoke there is fire*, and then we perceive a sign in the 
subject : ‘there is smoke in the hill'; if there were no fire in 
the hill, then either the invariable concomitance between 
smoke and fire would be false, or the existence of smoke in 
the hill would be false. The existence of smoke in the hill 
is actually perceived. The invariable concomitance of smoke 
with fire is already known to be certain. These two apparently 
inconsistent facts can be reconciled with each other by the 
assumption of the existence of a fire in the hill. So inference 
may be regarded as presumption.®^ Parthasarathi Mi^a criti- 
cizes this argument. It would be valid, if the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke with fire could be known by any other 
pramana than inference. But it is known by inference as has 
already been shown. The concomitance of smoke with fire in 
individual instances only was actually perceived ; from these 
the invariable concomitance between them was known by 
inference. The perception of concomitance between them in 
the individual instances was perfectly certain, and did not suffer 
any contradiction without presumption of the invariable con- 
comitance between them. So presumption is of no avail here. 
We must admit that inference is necessary in such cases. If 
presumption cannot serve the purpose of inference in some 
cases, inference must be regarded as an independent pramana. 
Hence we may know the existence of a fire in the hill from the 
existence of smoke perceived in it either by inference or by 
presumption. But inference is not presumption, because in it 
there is no inconsistency between two well-ascertained facts,, 
which caimot be reconciled without presumption of a third 
fact. In inference we perceive a sign (linga) in the subject 
(pak§a) of inference, and then infer the existence of a predicate 
(sadhya) in it. We do not know them at the same time. There 
is no inconsistency between two equally certain facts. But in 
presumption two facts are well-known at the same time, 
which are irreconcilable with each other ; but they are recon- 
ciled with each other by the presumption of some other fact. 
Hence inference cannot be regarded as presumption.®^ 


•»SD. 
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Presumption may be reduced to the disjimctive-categorical 
syllogism of Western Logic ; ‘Devadatta, who is alive, is either 
in his house or outside his house ; he is not in his house ; 
therefore, he is outside his house'. This is modus tollendo 
ponens. By denying one alternative of the major premise in 
the minor premise, we affirm the other alternative of it in the 
conclusion. The major premise is a disjunctive proposition ; 
the minor premise is a categorical proposition ; and the con- 
clusion is a categorical proposition. But presumption is not a 
deductive inference in which a particular conclusion is drawn 
from a general proposition, which is already known to be true. 
So there is only a superficial resemblance between presumption 
and disjunctive-categorical syllogism. 

6. Non-apprehension {Anupalabdhi). 

Savara recognizes non-apprehension as an independent 
pramana, and defines it as the absence of any means of valid 
knowledge, which cognizes the non-existence of an object, 
which is not present to a sense-organ/^ Kummla follows 
Savara, and maintains that non-apprehension is the means of 
knowing the non-existence of an object, which cannot be 
known by perception, inference, comparison, testimony and 
presumption. Non-existence is real and apprehended by non- 
apprehension, The non-existence of curd in milk is prior non- 
existence (pragabhava) . The non-existence of milk in curd 
is posterior non-existence (pradhvamsabhava). The non- 
existence of a horse in a cow is mutual non-existence (anyonya- 
bhava). The non-existence of horns in a hare is absolute non- 
existence (atyantabhava) . If non-apprehension were not recog- 
nized as an independent means of knowledge, there would be 
the existence of curd in milk, of milk in curd, of a jar in 
a piece of cloth, and of horns in a hare. Non-existence is 
real, which is cognized by non-apprehension, just as existence 
is cognized by perception, inference, comparison, testimony, 
and presumption. Non-apprehension is non-production of 
perception and the like, but it is a cognition or a modification 


Abhavah pramanabhavah ^nasti* — ityasyarthasyasannitr^t^ya. SBh., 

p. 118. 
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of the self/^ Kmnarila regards a cognition as a modal change 
or modification of the self. He considers non-apprehension to 
be of the nature of a cognition (vijn^a) or a modification of 
the seif, which is not a pure non-entity. It has a subjective 
existence. It is the cognition of non-existence which has an 
ontological reality. It is a means of valid knowledge (pramana),. 
since it cognizes non-existence which cannot be known by any 
other means of valid knowledge. Kumarila considers an object 
to be existent with regard to its own nature and non-existent 
with regard to another object. A jar is existent as a jar and 
non-existent as a cloth. The existence of the jar on the 
ground is cognized by perception, inference, comparison, testi- 
mony, and presumption. But its non-existence on the ground 
is known by non-apprehension. Perception and the like 
cognize the positive existence (bhava) of an object. But non- 
apprehension cognizes its non-existence (abhava) ; it is non- 
production of perception, inference, comparison, testimony and 
presumption. When there is an intercoiuse of a sense-organ 
with an object, there is the perception of its nature and exist- 
ence. When there is the absence of an intercourse of a sense- 
organ with an object, there is the non-apprehension of its 
non-existence. How is the non-existence of a jar on the ground 
cognized? First, the ground, which is the locus of the non- 
existence of a jar, is perceived. Then the jar, the counter- 
positive entity of the non-existence, is remembered. Then a 
purely mental cognition of the non-existence of the jar, which 
is independent of the sense-object-intercourse, is produced.®^ 
A person first perceives the bare groimd, then remembers a jar 
which existed on it. Then he cognizes the non-existence of the 
jar on the ground by means of non-apprehension.®® 

Non-apprehension being negative in character, it cannot 
cognize positive existence. Similarly, perception, inference, 
comparison, testimony and presumption being positive in 


** Pram^apancakam yatra vastnrupe na jayate. 
Vastnsattavabodhartham tatrabhavapramanata. 

Pratyaksader anntpattih pramanabhava ucyate. 

Satmanah parinamo va vijnanajth va* nyavastimi. 

_ * SV., Abhava, 1, 11. Ibid, 2-5. 

vastQsadbhavaxh smrtva ca pratiyoginam. 

M^asam nastitajhanam javate* k^anapeksapat. 

' SV., Abhava, 27. 

”SD., 12, 17, 26-28. 
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character, they cannot cognize non-existence. It is absurd to 
maintain that positive modes of knowledge only have validity, 
but that a negative form of knowledge has no validity.®^ 
Non-apprehension differs from perception and other positive 
forms of valid knowledge. It is their negation which cognizes 
the non-existence of their objects. Non-existence is cognized 
by a means of knowledge similar to itself, or negative in 
character.®® It is an object of appropriate non-apprehension. 

But Prabhakara does not recognize non-apprehension as 
an independent pramana. Nor does he recognize the category 
of non-existence (abhava) which may be cognized by non-appre- 
hension. He rejects both non-existence as an ontological 
reality, and non-apprehension as a distinct mode of knowing 
it. There is no non-existence besides existence. Sometimes 
the mere existence of an object unrelated to any other object 
is cognized. Sometimes it is cognized along with the existence 
of some other object. The mere existence of an object un- 
related to any other is its mere nature.®® When we perceive 
the existence of a jar on the ground, we perceive the existence 
of the ground as related to the existence of the jar. But when 
the jar is absent, we perceive the bare ground only. The non- 
existence of the jar is nothing but the existence of the mere 
locus, the ground. The perception of the mere locus (tanma- 
tradhi) is erroneously called non-apprehension by Kumarila. 
The so-called non-apprehension of the non-existence of the 
jar on the ground is nothing but perception of its mere locus, 
the bare groimd. When we say, The jar is not on the ground’, 
we mean that ‘if the jar were present, we should perceive it ; 
but what we perceive is the bare ground’.®® The perception 
of the bare ground is a positive cognition due to the contact 
of a sense-organ with the grotmd. It is not of a negative 
character and in the nature of non-apprehension. Every kind 

Bhavatmake tatha meye nabhavasya prama^ata^ 

Tatha’ bhavaprameye’pi na bhavasya pramanata. 

Ibid, Abhaya, 46. Ibid, 47. 

** Pramananam abhavo hi prameyanam abhavavat. ' 

Abhavo va pramanena svanurupena tniyate. 

Ibid, Abhava, 54-55. pp. 83-87. 

Na bhavatirikto' bhavo’ hgikriyate bhava eva tvekaki sadvitiyas 
ceti dva 3 dm avastham anubhavati. Tatraikaki bhavah svarupamatram 
ucyate. PP., p. 122. 

Dia bhutale ghato nastiti kim nktarii bhavati drfye’pi ghate bhu- 
talamatram upaiabhyate. PP., p. 123. 
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of valid knowledge is invariably accompanied by an object. 
There is no distinct object of non-apprehension, and, conse- 
quently, no distinct means of knowing it. So non-apprehen- 
sion is not an independent pramana.®^ 

The locus of the so-called non-existence, e.g,, the ground, 
is known in two ways. It is known as related to another object 
and as unrelated to it. It is known alone in two ways, when 
its related object is perceptible and when it is imperceptible. 
When it is perceptible, the knowledge of the mere ground is 
called non-existence of its related object. But when it is im- 
perceptible, the knowledge of the mere ground is not called 
non-existence, because there is no knowledge of its distinguish- 
ing feature. ‘There is no jar on the ground'. It has the follow- 
ing meaning. ‘The jar being perceptible, the mere ground 
is perceived, but not the jar*. Hence the so-called non- 
existence is the cognition of its mere locus, when its counter- 
positive entity is perceptible.®^ 

P^hasarathi Misra criticizes Prabhakara’s view. He asks 
what is the object of the cognition of the non-existence of a 
jar on the ground after the perception of the jar has ceased. 
The groimd is not its object, since it was perceived while there 
was the jar on it. If the non-existence of the jar on the ground 
is identical with the mere locus, the bare ground, then we 
should perceive its non-existence even while the jar exists on 
it, since we do not cease to perceive the ground when it is 
occupied by the jar. The perception of the ground is common 
to both perception of the existence of the jar on the ground 
and perception of its non-existence on the ground. If the per- 
ception of the bare ground (bhutalamatra) or the ground alone 
(ekakibhutala) be the cause of the cognition of the non- 
existence of a jar on the ground, then there cannot be the 
knowledge of its non-existence on the ground, while it is 
occupied by a piece of cloth, because there is no perception 
of the bare ground in it. If the perception of the ground 
non-associated with the jar (ghataviviktabhutalopalambha) 
be said to be the cause of the cognition of its non-existence 

Sarvam pramanam prameyaviaabhavi. Na cabhavakhyasya pra- 
m^asya prataeyam kincit pratitibalasiddham. PP., p. 118. Prameyasad- 
pramanantaram avakalpate. Ibid., p. 125. 

, . Brsye pratiyogini tattadadhikaranamatragocara bnddhirevasmakam 
abhavah. TNR., p. IS; PP., pp. 128-32. 
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on the ground, what is the meaning of non-association with 
the jar (ghataviveka) ? It cannot mean the bare ground 
(bhutalarupa), since it is present even when the jar exists on 
the ground. Nor can it mean the absence of conjimction with 
the jar (ghatasamyogabhava), since it is in the nature of non- 
existence (abhava) which Prabhakara denies. Kumarila regards 
non-perception of a perceptible object as the cause of the cogni- 
tion of its non-existence, which is the negation of perception, 
and cannot, consequently, be admitted by Prabhakara who 
rejects the category of non-existence. It may be argued, first 
there is the perception of the ground, and then there is the 
cognition of the non-existence of a jar on it. So the percep- 
tion of the ground prior to the cognition of the non-existence 
leads to the knowledge of the non-existence. This argument is 
wrong, because at the moment when there is the cognition of 
the mere nature of the groimd (bhutalasvarupajnana), and 
there is the non-cognition of the jar and its non-existence, 
there is the knowledge of the bare ground without the know- 
ledge of the jar and its non-existence. The knowledge of the 
mere ground (bhutalamatra) implies the absence of the know- 
ledge of the jar and its non-existence. When the mere ground 
is known, neither the jar nor its non-existence is known. If 
Prabhakara also admits the knowledge of the ground together 
with the absence of the knowledge of the jar, then he admits 
non-cognition ( jnanabhava) . If he admits non-cognition, then 
he must also admit non-existence (abhava). Non-cognition is 
nothing but non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) . Hence perception 
of the mere locus by itself is not the cognition of the non- 
existence of something in it.®^ Non-apprehension cognizes non- 
existence. 

Non-existence is not cognized by perception, since there 
is no intercourse of a sense-organ with it. Nor can it be said 
to be cognized by indeterminate perception at first, and then 
remembered by determinate perception. The non-existence of 
an object can never be cognized by indeterminate perception, 
since it is non-relational apprehension. So it cannot be remem- 
bered by determinate perception. Nor can non-existence be 
inferred from the knowledge of a sign (linga), because the 


”SD., pp. 83-84. 
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invariable concomitance between them is not known. Further^ 
no sign pervaded by non-existence is known. Nor is non- 
existence known by testimony, comparison and presumption,, 
because in the knowledge of non-existence there is neither 
knowledge of a verbal statement, nor knowledge of similarity, 
nor knowledge of inconsistency between two perceived facts 
which may be reconciled by presumption. It is known by 
appropriate non-apprehension (yogyanupalabdhi), which is a 
distinct means of valid knowledge.®^ 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika does not recognize non-apprehension as an 
independent prama^a. It accounts for the perception of the n<m- 
existence of a jar on the ground by its doctrine of a kind of sense- 
object-intercourse called vi§e§anata, the relation of qualification and 
the qualified. The ground is perceived as qualified by the absence of 
the jar.®® 


7. T estimony (Sabda ) . 

Savara defines testimony as the knowledge of an object 
which is not present to a sense-organ, produced by the know- 
ledge of words.®® Kumarila defines it as the knowledge of 
objects, which are supersensible, derived from sentences by 
comprehending the meanings of the constituent words.®^ 
Testimony is verbal authority. Kumarila divides testimony into 
human and superhuman. The former is the testimony of trust- 
worthy persons, while the latter is the testimony of the Vedas. 
The former is valid, if it is uttered by persons of trustworthy 
character, while the latter is valid in itself. Both are valid, 
since they are free from the defects of being composed by un- 
trustworthy persons, and words are valid in themselves. Again, 
testimony may either give us knowledge of existing objects 
(siddhartha) , as ‘a jar exists’; or, it may direct us to perform 
an action (vidhayaka), as ‘bring a jar’. The former gives us 
the knowledge of existential propositions, while the latter gives 
us the knowledge of injunctive propositions.®® Vedic testimony 


PP- 86-87. TNR., p. 17. IIP., pp. 22M5. 

” rPP., pp.^ 77-79. 

n sabdavijuauat asannikrsfe^rthe vijnanam. 6Bh., p. 105. 

^ padarthebhyah sambandhanubhavad rte. 

Bnddhir ntpadyate tena bhinnasavakjabnddhivat. 
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gives us the knowledge of duties. Dharma is supersensible, 
and cannot be perceived through the sense-organs. Inference, 
comparison, presumption and non-apprehension also c ann ot 
yield the knowledge of Dharma, since they presuppose percep- 
tion. The knowledge that the performer of the Agni§toma 
sacrifice will go to heaven caimot be given by them, Vedic 
testimony is the only source of our knowledge of duties relat- 
ing to supersensible entities. The Vedic texts which enjoin 
us to perform certain actions which lead to beneficial results 
are authoritative. Injunctive sentences (vidhi) in the Vedas 
are authoritative, and prohibitions (ni§edha) are injunctions in 
disguise. The other Vedic texts are authoritative in so far as 
they help persons perform their duties. 

KumarUa maintains that human testimony is valid, if the 
sentence is uttered by a person of trustworthy character, and 
that it is invalid, if it is spoken by a person of untrustworthy 
character. Human testimony has no intrinsic validity. It may 
be vitiated by carelessness, deliberate desire to cheat, and other 
defects of the speakers. But Vedic testimony has intrinsic 
validity, since the Vedas are impersonal and eternal, and not 
human compositions tainted with the defects of the speakers. 
Non-contradiction (abadhitatva) is a test of truth. A know- 
ledge, which is contradicted by a subsequent valid knowledge, 
is invalid. But the Vedic injunctions are never contradicted 
by any subsequent valid knowledge. The objects denoted by 
them can never be known by perception, inference and other 
pramai^. Hence Vedic testimony is valid in itself.®® 

The Vai&§ika does not regard testimony as an independent 
pramana, which is included in inference by it. Testimony is 
inference, since it depends upon the knowledge of a perma- 
nent relation between words and their meanings. The words 
are the signs of their objects. They are inferred from the 
words which are perceived. 

Parthasarathi Misra criticizes this view. Verval knowledge 
is either the knowledge of a word or that of a sentence. The 
knowledge of an object denoted by a word was perceived in 
the past, and is remembered at present. The present recollec- 
tion of it is not valid, since it cognizes an object which was 
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perceived in the past/”® The knowledge of an object denoted 
by a word may be said to be valid, since it is not contradicted. 
This argument is wrong. A word denotes either a perceptible 
object or an imperceptible object. If it denotes a perceptible 
object after its relation to its object has already been known, 
then it cognizes what has already been cognized, and is, con- 
sequently, invalid. If it denotes a perceptible object without 
its relation to its object being known, then it cannot produce 
any knowledge of it. If it denotes an imperceptible object 
without its relation to its object being known, then also it 
cannot produce any knowledge of it. If its object is not per- 
ceived at present, though it is known to be denoted by the 
word, then its knowledge is recollection. The knowledge of 
the meaning of a sentence is not an inference, since it is directly 
generated by the meanings of the component words without 
depending upon the knowledge of the permanent relation 
between the words and their objects. Absolutely new mean- 
ings of sentences about remote objects are known through the 
meanings of their constituent words. The validity of a 
sentence uttered by a person is inferred from the knowledge of 
the trustworthy character of the person. But the meaning of 
the sentence is not inferred from the knowledge of the trust- 
worthy or untrustworthy character of the person. Just after 
hearing a sentence its meaning is known through the meanings 
of the words without the knowledge of the trustworthy or un- 
trustworthy character of the person who utters it.^®^ The 
meaning of a sentence composed even by an absolutely un- 
known person is comprehended just after hearing it by means 
of the constituent words which directly denote their objects. 
Then a doubt arises whether it is valid or invalid. If the person 
composing it is known to be of reliable character, its validity 
is inferred from it, and if he is known to be of unreliable 
character, its invalidity is inferred from it. But the meaning 
of a sentence uttered by a person is known by testimony, which 
is distinct from inference, and independent of the knowledge of 

^^6arthajnaiiam avagatarthavi^ayatvat pramai^am eva na bhavati. 

SD., p. 73. 

V^yarthajn^am agrhitasambandhaireva padarthair upajaya- 
?^™aiia^ankto arhati. SD., p. 73. 

V^yalravap^antaram eva hyaptaiiaptajnananapek§air eva padar- 
thair vakyartho* vagamyate. SD., p. 73. 
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its validity or invalidity. The Vedas are not personal creations, 
and have intrinsic validity. Vedic testimony can never be 
regarded as inference. Hence testimony is an independent 
pramana.^®® 

Kmnarila maintains that there is a natural relation 
between a word and its object, which is not created by a person, 
human or divine. It is contended that there is no relation 
between a word and its object. So the question of its being 
impersonal or created by a person is irrelevant. There is no 
conjunction between them, since if it were so, the utterance 
of the word ‘razor’ would cut the mouth uttering it. The 
word may be said to be a mere cognition, which is the cause 
of the cognition of its object, which is its effect, both word 
and its object being mere cognitions. This argument is in- 
valid, because a cognition cannot ultimately be produced with- 
out an external object. If a word denotes an object because 
it has denotative power, then it involves petitio principii 
{dtmdsraya). If there were no relation between them, then any 
word would denote any object, and the relation between them 
would be accidental, and, consequently, the knowledge of an 
object denoted by a word would be invalid. Even if human 
testimony were not valid, human actions depending on the use 
of words would be possible through some other pramana. But 
Vedic sentences would not impel persons to act, since they 
depended upon testimony only without any foundation in 
truth. It would be so, if there were no relation between 
words and their objects. But there is a relation of denoting 
and being denoted between them. A word naturally denotes 
an object, which is denoted by it, there being no other relation 
between them. A word is a verbal sign (samjna) which signi- 
fies an object (samjni). The knowledge of an object just after 
hearing a word is the pramana of its denoting an object.^®* 

The knowledge of an object denoted by a word may be 
said to be derived from the inference of the intention of the 
person uttering it. This argument is wrong, because even in 
dreams the knowledge of objects denoted by words devoid of 
intentions is acquired. Further, a sentence uttered by a person 
ignorant of its meaning and an impersonal Vedic sentence 

6D., YSP., p. 73. 

“♦SB., p. 90. 
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produce the knowledge of objects denoted by the component 
words in persons who are acquainted with their meanings. So 
words have the natural power of denoting their objects. But 
they do not produce the knowledge of their objects when they 
are heard for the first time, because they are devoid of the aid 
of a necessary auxiliary cause. That particular words denote 
particular objects is learnt by ignorant persons from others who 
are acquainted with their meanings. But this does not affect the 
natural denotative power of words. 

Is a word a collection of letters or a different entity? The 
Jainas consider letters to be composed of material parts. But 
this view is wrong, because the parts are never perceived. 
The letters are neither perceived as a collection of parts nor 
as devoid of parts. Nor are the parts inferred, because their 
relations to any signs (linga) are not known. Nor can they 
be inferred by samanyatodr§ta inference, because whatever are 
objects are not composed of parts, since atoms are devoid of 
parts. If they had parts, then a mustard seed would be made 
of an infinite number of parts, and pervade the universe. So 
the atoms are devoid of parts. For the same reason the letters 
also are partiess. 

There is no genus of a letter or ‘au’, since there is 
no proof for its existence. The same letter is recognized, 
whether it is uttered as long or short. This does not prove 
that there is the genus of the letter. The recognition of the 
same letter can be accounted for by the identity of the indivi- 
dual, which is perceived in different conditions. Quickness or 
slowness of the same letter does not prove the difference of the 
individual letters.^®® 

The letters (varna) are individuals without any genera. 
They are ubiquitous and eternal, though they are successively 
manifested by uttered sounds. So they cannot produce words, 
which are composite wholes. If they produced such words, 
they would always produce them everywhere. Further, the 
dimension of an effect is larger than that of its cause. A cloth 
IS larger than the component yams. But the constituent letters 
being ubiquitous, the composite word cannot be of a larger 

panna pratyabhijna, sa tu vyaktyekatvad evopa- 
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dimension. There can be no genns of the word ‘go* 
<gosabdatva), since there is no composite word ‘go*. So words 
are nothing but letters,^®’' The word ‘go* means a cow. 

It is contended that the knowledge of an object denoted 
by a word is not produced by the knowledge of the first letter 
uttered. The letters are uttered successively, and so cannot 
be simultaneous. They are quickly destroyed, and cannot pro- 
duce the knowledge of an object denoted by a word. They 
may be said to leave their impressions. But there is no proof 
for their existence. This contention is baseless. The letters, 
though uttered successively, can produce a single effect collec- 
tively, even as the successive acts of a sacrifice can produce a 
.single effect collectively. But, it may be argued, the successive 
acts of a sacrifice produce a single effect collectively through 
Apurva, an imperceptible intermediate effect, whereas the letters 
uttered successively cannot produce a single effect through an 
intermediate agency. This argument is invalid. Just as the 
production of Apurva is assumed to account for a single effect 
of the successive acts of a sacrifice, so the production of im- 
pressions (samskara) produced by the letters successively 
uttered is assumed to account for the knowledge of a single 
object denoted by the word. They cannot denote a single 
object without the aid of their impressions.^®® 

But, the Sabdika argues, the assumption of one wor4-form 
(padasphota) is better than that of many impressions of the 
constituent letters of a word. This is wrong, because such a 
word-form is not perceived, though it is perceptible. A word 
is perceived, and, consequently, admitted. It consists of letters, 
which are manifested by perception. So a word-form does not 
exist. Even the Sabdika, who believes in a word-form, must 
admit that every uttered sound does not manifest a word-form, 
hut that the successively uttered sounds simultaneously mani- 
fest the so-called word-form through their impressions. So the 
hypothesis of word-forms is irrational*^ The doctrine of 
Sphota will be considered in the next cl^pter. 

A word consists of letters which are eternal. It denotes a 
class or genus (jati), and not an individual. It denotes an 


Varna eva sabdah. SD., p. 94. 

SD.,‘ YSP., p. 94. 3D., pp. 95-96. 
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individual indirectly througli a class denoted by it.^^® A word 
has a permanent relation to an object (artha), which is im- 
personal. It is neither created by God nor by persons. It 
is only learnt from the speech and actions of the elders 
acquainted with the meanings of words. 

A sentence is composed of words. It conveys a meaning 
through the meanings of the constituent words indirectly.^^* 
Neither a sentence nor its component words directly convey a 
meaning- But the meaning of a sentence is indirectly expressed 
by the meanings of the words denoted by them. The meaning 
of a sentence is conveyed indirecly by the meanings of its con- 
stituent words. 

Kumarila believes in Abhihitanvayavada. The words them- 
selves can express their separate meanings by their denotative 
power (abhidha) independently of their combination in an 
injunctive sentence. They are subsequently combined into a 
sentence expressing a connected meaning. The meaning of a 
sentence is due to the combination of the manings of the con- 
stituent words. The Nyaya doctrine of Abhihitanvayavada has 
already been considered. There is no sentence-form (vakya- 
sphota).^^^ 

Prabhakara regards testimony as the knowledge of super- 
sensible objects depending on the knowledge of words. There 
is no other testimony than scriptural testimony. The super- 
sensible object is Apurva, Niyoga, or Karya. Apurva is the 
supersensuous Ought, Categorical Imperative, or Duty.^^® The 
entire Vedas are the means of knowing Apurva or Duty.^^’^ 
Apurva or the moral command (niyoga) is the object of Vedic 
testimony, which cannot be known by any other pramana.^^* 
The Vedas are not composed by any person, human or divine. 


SMMyam ^bdagocaram. SV., Akrti, 4. Samanyam akrtir jatihi. 
Ibid, 18. 

“‘SD., p. 117. 

Hadabhihitaih padarthair lak^a^aya vakyarthah pratipadyate. SD., 

p. 154. 

“•NRM., po. 120, 125. 

J|p., p. 155. HP., p. 224. 

* Sastram Sabdavijnanad asamitkr§te*rthe bnddhih. Na sa^travyati- 
PP. S7, 94.* *Br., p. 106. 

P°^r asannikrsto^rtho niyogartiia eva, PP., p. 91. 
p Krtsna eva vedoVabodhe’purve karyatmani pramanam. PP., 
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God is not their author. No agent of them is known. The 
sentences in the Vedas manifest their meanings by their in- 
herent powers. They enlighten us on Apurva, which is 
incomprehensible by the human reason. Vedic sentences are 
intrinsically valid, and always yield valid cognitions, since they 
are impersonal and devoid of human origin. The entire Vedas 
which prescribe the Moral Taw (vidhi) are intrinsically valid. 
The Moral Law is Ought or Duty (Karya), which is realizable 
by human voHtion. The afl&x Lin conveys the knowledge of 
duty.^"^ 

Prabhakara includes human testimony in inference. 
Sentences uttered by persons cannot by themselves guarantee 
the real existence of objects which they mean. They often 
contain great falsehood and are not in harmony with real 
objects. The validity or the invalidity of a sentence spoken 
by a person is inferred from the trustworthy or imtrustworthy 
character of the person who utters it. The knowledge of the 
person is the cause, and the sentence uttered by the person 
is the effect. The effect is inferred from the cause. So human 
testimony is included in inference. All words used by 
persons denote things that can be known by perception and 
inference also. But the meanings of the Vedic texts are not 
known by inference. They are not inferred from the know- 
ledge of the invariable concomitance between the constituent 
words and their objects. All words naturally denote their 
objects. They have inherent denotative power, which is 
obscured by suspicion as to the trustworthy character of the 
speaker in the case of those uttered by a person. But it is 
not obscured by any suspicion in the case of Vedic words, since 
they are not spoken by persons. They are impersonal and 
superhuman, and, consequently, intrinsically valid.^^^ 

Prabhakara advocates the doctrine of Anvitabhidhana, and 
maintains that the meanings of words can be known only when 
they are connected with one another in a sentence enjoining 

Na ca vede karta purt3§o*sti. PP., p. 97. Ibid, p. 99. 

*2" Pumsas ca napurvam buddhau nivesayitum alam. PP., p. 99. 

Veda apanru^eyah- Karyam eva hi vidhyarthah karyam ca krti- 
sadhyam. PP., pp. 99, 105. 

I/ankikad vacaso lihgabhutad vaktrjnanam anumiyate. Ata eva 
lankike vacane na sabdam pramariam. PP., p. 95. Ibid, pp. 95-97. 

”*PP., p. 1(^. “^PSPM., pp. 63-66. 
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US to perform a duty. The words can express their meanings 
only when they are related to one another in an injunctive 
sentence. They cannot express any meanings apart from their 
relation to one another in an injunctive sentence. They express 
an action or something connected with it. The affix Lin 
directly denotes an action which ought to be done. The other 
words indirectly imply an action. Words directly denote their 
objects, but they are only manifested by their speakers/^® The 
doctrine of Anvitabhidhana has already been fully discussed. 

The MImamsakas maintain that words are eternal, and 
their relations to their objects also are eternal. The Nyaya 
regards words as non-etemal on the following grounds. (1) All 
words are produced by human effort, which have a beginning, 
and were non-existent before this effort. (2) They are destroyed 
as soon as they are uttered. (3) They are not manifested by 
hmnan utterance. There is no proof for their existence before 
they are uttered. (4) Men talk of producing words, just as 
they speak of producing ordinary articles. If words were 
eternal, they would not be produced. (5) The same word is 
uttered, at one and the same time, by many persons in different 
places. If it were an eternal and all-pervading entity, it would 
not be possible. (6) The volume of the same word is increased 
or decreased, when it is uttered by one person or many persons. 
If the word were eternal, its volume would not increase or 
decrease. 

Jaimini refutes these argximents, and proves the eternal 
character of words. (1) Words are not created by human effort, 
but only manifested by it. The Nyaya regards the human 
utterance of a word as a creation. The MimaThsa regards it 
as a manifestation of a pre-existent entity, (2) Words are not 
destroyed after being uttered, but they become unmanifest 
again when the manifesting agency of the human effort in the 
shape of utterance has ceased. (3) Persons do not produce 
words, but they produce sounds which merely manifest words. 
This manifesting agency is certainly due to human effort, 
wffiich can never produce words. (4) Just as many persons in 

® Anvite S^tigraliad anvitabhidhayitv^am padanam siddham. 
oai^e§am padanam karyaparatvam avagantavyam. TNR., p. 33. Ibid, 
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difiFereat places can simultaneously perceive the single sun, 
so they can simultaneously utter and hear the same word in 
different places. (5) The volume of the word uttered by one 
person or many persons is never increased or decreased. It 
is only the sound produced by human effort that increases or 
decreases. Thus Jaimini refutes the Nyaya view of the non- 
eternal character of words.^^^ 

Jaimini gives positive arguments in favour of his theory. 

(1) The word is eternal and not created by human utterance, 
but only manifested by it. Human effort can manifest it only 
because it already exists. A non-existent thing cannot be 
manifested. (2) When persons utter the word ‘cow’ at different 
times and places, they always recognize it to be the same word. 

So the word is ever present, but it is manifested at different 
times and places by different agents. (3) People speak of 
uttering the word ‘cow’ three or four times, and not of uttering 
three or four such words. So the word is one and ever present, 
though it is manifested three or four times. (4) We perceive 
the causes of production and destruction of transient things. 

But we do not perceive the causes of production and destruc- 
tion of words. So they are neither produced nor destroyed. 

(5) The word is said to be produced from air. This view is 
wrong. The sound is produced from the air, which manifests 
the word, which is quite different from it. If the word were 
made of parts of air, it would be tangible. But it can never 
be perceived by touch. So it is not a product of air. (6) There 
are many Vedic texts which lay down the eternal character of 
words. Hence the word is etemal.^^* 

Words denote their objects by nature. Their denotative 
power is natural and permanent, and not determined by con- 
vention (samketa), human or divine. The Nyaya maintains 
that God fixes the meanings of words by convention. But 
the Mimamsa does not believe in the conventional meanings 
of words. They have natural and eternal relations to the 
objects denoted by them. Prabhakara regards the meanings 
of proper names as fixed by convention, but does not consider 
the meanings of common words to be determined by conven- ♦ 

tion, which are independent of hiunan agency. 
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The Vedas are neither created by God nor composed by 
seers. They are unproduced and eternal. The words in the 
Vedic texts denote their proper objects by their very nature. 
Their denotative power does not depend on any convention 
determined by God or men. The Vedas are self-sufficient and 
independent of all personal agency. They mainly enjoin the 
performance of certain duties, which generates an apurva, an 
invisible subtle potency, leading to a desirable result. No 
person can have any knowledge of duties independently of the 
Vedas. Hence the denotative powers of the Vedic words are 
eternal and independent of conventions, human or divine.^** 

Both Prabhakara and Kumarila maintain that a word 
denotes a class, and indirectly refers to an individual through 
it. All injtmctions would be meaningless, if words did not 
refer to classes. The word ‘cow’ denotes the class ‘cow’. The 
generic idea of ‘cow* represents the class ‘cow*. A word can- 
not denote a single individual, an aggregate of individuals, or 
all individuals. If a single individual only were denoted by it, 
there could be no eternal relation between it and its object, and 
no action would be possible, since one could not make sure 
which individual was meant by the word. Nor can it denote 
an aggregate of individuals, since aU the individuals cannot 
be known, and, consequently, their aggregate cannot be known. 
Even if it could be known, the meaning of the word would 
constantly change, since some individuals are bom and others 
perish. Nor can a word denote all individuals, since they can 
never be known, and, consequently, its meaning can never be 
fully comprehended. Hence a word denotes a class at first, and 
then an individual through it.^®® 

Kumarila and Prabhakara reject other means of knowledge. 
Inclusion (sambhava) is included in inference, since it depends 
upon the knowledge of invariable concomitance between the 
sign and the predicate. A thousand includes a hundred. This 
IS an example of inclusion. A large number has invariable 
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concomitance with a small number. Tradition (aitihya) is not 
a meaiis of valid knowledge, since its source is not certain. 
If it is known to be certain, it is included in testimony accord- 
ing to Kumarila. Prabhakara rejects it as a prama^, since 
its origin in some other pramana is not known. Tradition is a 
series of rumours handed down from generation to generation. 
^To-morrow my brother will come*. This is intuitive know- 
ledge (pratibha-jnana) . It is a false inference, since it is based 
on an illusory sign (lihgabhasa) . The intuition of sages also 
(ar^ajnana) generated by merit bom of austerities is not valid. 
The Mimamsa does not believe in yogic intuition. Universal 
assent (lokaprasiddhi) is included in perception and other means 
of knowledge. The Mimam^ rejects gesture (cesta), which is 
recognized by the Tantra as a distinct prama^ia.^®^ 


8. Theories of Error : Psychology of Illusion, 

KumMa regards an error or illusion as a false perception 
or misperception of one object as a different one, and advocates 
the doctrine**of Anyathakhyati or Viparitakhyati like the 
Nyaya“Vai&§ika. In the illusion ‘this is silver’ ‘this’ or the 
brightness of a nacre, which it has in common with silver, 
is perceived owing to its intercourse with the visual organ ; 
then ‘silver’ is remembered owing to the revival of the im- 
pression (samskara) of silver. So far Kumarila agress with 
Prabhakara. But he maintains that the nacre then^ is perceived 
as silver owing to some defect, though it is remembered. He 
regards the illusion as a single false i>erception. He does not 
regard it as mere non-apprehension of distinction between the 
perceived element and the remembered element, but positive 
false knowledge due to false identification of the remembered 
element with the perceived element. Prabhakara considers an 
illusion to be non-apprehension of distinction (bhedagraha), 
while Kumarila considers it to be false perception of identity 
(abhedagraha) of the remembered element with the perceived 
element.^®^ The cognition of identity of the nacre present to 
the visual organ with the silver remembered is of the nature of 
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perception or immediate knowledge due to its intercourse with 
the visual organ, which does not cease to function at the time.^®* 

Kumarila maintains that an illusion as a cognition Per se is 
valid, but that its validity is destroyed by the subsequent know- 
ledge of its disagreement with its object and of defects in its 
causes. If a defect in its cause cannot be found even after 
a careful search, or a sublating cognition does not contradict 
it, a cognition is valid! But if a cognition is contradicted by 
the knowledge of the contrary nature of its object, or super- 
seded by the knowledge of some defect in its cause, it is invalid. 
But an invalid cognition is valid as cognition per se ; its in- 
trinsic validity is destroyed by the extraneous conditions men- 
tioned above. 

Ramakrsna Bhatta criticizes Prabhakara’s doctrine of 
Vivekakhyati or Akhyati. Prabhakara regards non-apprehen- 
sion of distinction of the perceived element and the remembered 
element as illusion. But non-apprehension (agrahana) is nega- 
tion (abhava) of apprehension (grahana). Prabhakara does not 
admit negation as an independent category. So negation of 
apprehension cannot constitute illusion. Prabhakara regards 
an illusion as an instance of lapse of memory (sm|tipramo§a). 
But recollection, which does not appear as recollection to the 
self, cannot be said to be non-apprehension, because then every 
recollection would be a non-apprehension of difference and an 
illusion. But we do not experience an illusion, whenever we 
recollect. Again, there is no rule that a person, who remembers 
silver, should exert himself to pick it up when he perceives a 
nacre only. It is right to maintain that when he perceives 
a nacre as silver, he exerts himself to pick it up. It cannot 
be argued that a person exerts himself to pick up a nacre, 
since he perceives it to be similar to silver, because then he 
would have a cognition ‘this is similar to silver*, but he would 
not have a cognition ‘this is silver*. The illusion ‘this is 
silver* is contradicted by the sublating cognition ‘this is not 


P- 50. 
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silver*. It is absurd to argue that the sublating cognition 
(badhakapratyaya) does not really contradict the illusion, but 
simply distinguishes the two cognitions, perception and recollec- 
tion, which were not distinguished from each other before. So 
it is right to maintain that an illusion, which is wrong per- 
ception of one object as another (anyathakhyati), is contra- 
dicted by a sublating cognition. The visual organ vitiated by 
some defect in intercourse with a nacre can produce the wrong 
perception of silver. The defect of the sense-organ is the cause 
of wrong perception. So an illusion is not mere non-appre- 
hension of distinction, but positive wrong knowledge. 
Prabhakara regards an illusion as a composite psychosis made 
of a presentative element and a representative element, while 
KumMla regards it as a single psychosis, a false perception. 
Prabhakara regards error as due to omission, while Kum^la 
regards it as due to commission. 

Prabhakara advocates the theory of Vivekakhyati or 
Akhyati. In the illusion ‘this is silver* ‘this* is perceived, and 
‘silver* is remembered ; there is non-discrimination (aviveka) 
of the two .psychoses from each other. Non-discrimination is 
non-apprehension (akhyati) of distinction (viveka). It is non- 
cognition of difference (bhedagraha) . The distinction between 
the perceived element ‘this* and the remembered element 
‘silver* is not apprehended. Non-apprehension of the distinc- 
tion leads to the illusion ‘this is silver*. It is not a single 
psychosis of false perception of one object as another as 
Kum^la and the Nyaya-Vai&§ika maintain. The two elements 
of perception and recollection are not distinguished from each 
other owing to lapse of memory (smrtipramosa) . When a nacre 
is perceived as silver, only the common quality of them, viz., 
brightness, is perceived, since it predominates over the peculiar 
qualities of the nacre. Then the perception of brightness 
revives the impression (saihskara) of silver owing to similarity. 
But the recollection of silver does not appear to be recollection 
owing to obscuration of memory due to a defect of the mind 
(monodo^a). Though silver is remembered, it is not remem- 
bered as ‘that’ — something perceived in the past owing to lapse 
of memory. The illusion is not experienced as ‘this is that 
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silver’, but as *this is silver’. Non-distinction prompts the self 
to put forth an effort to appropriate the illusory silver. When 
the illusion is said to be contradicted by a sublating cognition, 
the distinction between the two elements is apprehended, and, 
consequently, the self does not put forth any effort to appro- 
priate the silver. 

Some illusions are devoid of the element of recollection. 
A person with jaundiced eyes has an illusion of a yellow conch- 
shell, in which there are the two perceptions of the yellow 
colour of the bile in the visual organ, and of the conchshell 
except its white colour, which are not distinguished from each 
other. The white colour of the conchshell is not perceived 
owing to a defect in the visual organ. In the illusion of bitter 
sugar there are the two perceptions of bitterness of the bile 
in the tongue, and of tasteless sugar, which are not distinguished 
from each other. In the illusion of the double moon there 
are two visual perceptions of the same moon, because two 
distinct rays of light fall from the two eyes on the moon and 
two images are imprinted on the retina. The two distinct per- 
ceptions due to two retinal images appear in quick succession, 
and generate the illusion of the double moon. So in all illusions 
there is no recollection or lapse of memory.^®^ 

Prabhakara defines valid knowledge as apprehension 
(anubhuti), and regards all apprehension as valid. In the 
illusion ‘this is silver’ the perception of ‘this’ is valid, since 
it is not contradicted, and the recollection of ‘silver’ is invalid, 
because it is recollection, and contradicted by a sublating 
cognition. The illusory perception of bitter sugar is invalid 
owing to non-apprehension of the distinction between the per- 
ception of bitter taste and that of tasteless sugar, each of which 
is valid. The illusion is invalid because of coalescence of the 
two elements. In the doubtful perception ‘Is this a post or a 
man?’ the perception of ‘this’ or some tall object is valid, but 
the recollections of ‘a post* and ‘a man’ revived by the per- 


— .Vwekagrahanam bhrantih. PP., p. 32. Rajatam idam iti naikam 
vijnane. PP., p. 43. Na hi smrtipramo§eiia 
PP- 36. Ibid. pp. 32^, 43-14. NM., 

antibhavarupam pramanam isyata eva. Rajatam iti 
y^^imbbavarupatvau na pramaviyaprasangah. PP., p. 43. 
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ception of the tall object are invalid. The elements of recollec- 
tion invalidate the doubtful perception. 

According to Prabhakara, the element of apprehension 
involved in an illusion is valid, while that of recollection in 
it is invalid. But a cognition, which is found to disagree with 
the real natvire of its object, as cognition, is valid. Prabhakara 
does not recognize error as error. He does nto distinguish 
between truth and error from the logical point of view. But 
he distinguishes between them from the practical point of view. 
Knowledge is subservient to practical action. The knowledge 
that leads to successful action is true, and that which leads to 
unsuccessful action is false. We caimot speak of truth or falsity 
of knowledge prior to action prompted by it. We cannot brand 
a knowledge as false until it leads to unsuccessful action.^*® 
True knowledge is not the knowledge that apprehends the real 
nature of its object, but it is the knowledge that leads to the 
attainment of it, which is capable of a fruitful action. When 
the object that is manifested to consciousness is attained by 
an action prompted by it, it is regarded as true,^^^ Thus 
Prabhakara distinguishes between truth and error from the 
standpoint of practical utility. He appeals to the pragmatic 
test to distinguish between truth and error. 

^likanatha criticizes Kumarila’s theory of Anyathakhyati. 
An illusion is not misperception of one object as another. One 
object cannot be m anif ested to consciousness as another object. 
A nacre cannot be perceived as silver. Silver is not perceived, 
since it is not present to the visual organ, but it is remembered 
owing to the revival of the impression of silver by the percep- 
tion of a similar object as a nacre. In the illusion ‘this is 
silver’ the perceived element of ‘this’ is never contradicted. 
It persists when the sublating perception contradicts the re- 
membered element of ‘silver’. An illusion is not a single 
cognition, but it consists of two cognitions. 


PP., pp. 36, 37, 43. 

Yatra tn vyavaharavisamvado n^ti tatra bhrantir api na vyapa- 
disyate. PP., p. 43. 

141 vayam yathavasthitarthagrahakam avisamvadakam abhidadh- 
mahe, kintvarthakriyasamarthavastupariprapakam. PP., p. 39. 

Pram^am avisamvadijnanam arthakriyasthitih avisamv^anam . 
PP., p. 39 , 

PP., pp. 43, 32-36. 
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II 

Ontology 

9. Kumdrila : The Categories. 

Ktim^la divides categories into positive (bhava) and 
negative (abhava). He recognizes four positive categories, viz.^ 
substance (dravya), quality (gupa), action (karma), and com- 
munity (samanya). He admits four kinds of non-existence, viz.,. 
prior non-existence, posterior non-existence, mutual non- 
existence, and absolute non-existence, He rejects the 
Vai^ika categories of particularity (vi&§a) and inherence 
(samavaya) . 

A substance is the substratum of dimension and quality. 
Kanada defines a substance as the substratum of qualities. 
The Vai&sika mentions twenty four qualities. Number which 
is a quality abides in qualities. So the definition sujffers from 
overpervasion. A substance is not an inherent cause as the 
Vai^ika maintains, since there is no inherence. The definition 
does not suffer from nonpervasion on the groimd that dimen- 
sion is a quality, that qualities are produced only at the second 
moment, and that at the first moment a substance is not the 
substratum of dimension ; because the Bhatta Mimamsaka 
admits that a substance and a quality are produced at the same 
moment, and non-different from each other, since both of them 
are produced by the same causal conditions taken together. 
They are produced at the same moment, and found to be 
related to each other as cause (upadana) and effect (upadeya). 
This perception is not illusory, because it is not sublated. 
Therefore, a substance is the substratum of dimension and 
quality. 

Kumarila admits eleven substances, viz., earth, water, fire 
air, ether, self, mind (manas), time, space, darkness, and 
sound. Earth has smell. The sense of smell is made of 
earth. The body is made of earth. Water has natural fluidity. 
The sense of taste is made of water. Fire has touch. The 
visual organ is made of fire. Air has touch, but no colour. 

Abhava,_2-4. MM., p. 148. 

»*• dravyam dravyavido vidnh. MM., p. H9. 

pp. 149-50. p. 151. 
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Darkness has colour, but no touch. It has black colour, which 
is manifested in the absence of light. It can be apprehended 
by the visual organ only.^^® Ether is one, eternal, partless, 
and ubiquitous. Samkara regards it as a product of the Atman, 
and, consequently, non-etemal. This view is wrong. Ether 
is indivisible, and so eternal, like the self. Time and space 
also are eternal, partless, and indivisible. Time, space, and 
ether are perceptible, because they are ubiquitous, like the 
self, while they are not manas. Further, if they were not per- 
ceptible, then their existence would be disproved, because it 
cannot be proved by any other pramapa/^® 

The Nyaya-Vai&sika contends that their existence can be 
proved by inference. Sormd is a specific quality which catmot 
exist without a substance. So ether is a substance in which 
sound exists. Time is inferred from the notions of simul- 
taneity, succession and the like. Space is inferred from the 
notions of east, west, north, south and the like. So the exist- 
ence of ether, time and space is proved by inference. 

The Bhatta Mimamsaka replies that sound is not a quality, 
which may subsist in ether, but that it is a substance. Even 
if it is admitted to be a quality, it may subsist in space. The 
assumption of ether (aka^) is needless. The Prabhakaras main- 
tain that ether is imperceptible. Narayana replies that all 
persons, young and old, perceive ether just on opening the 
eyes. The existence of ether cannot be denied, even as that 
of a fruit in the palm of the hand cannot be denied.^®® 

Nor is time inferred from the notions of simultaneity, 
succession and the like. These cognitions have time as their 
content. If simultaneity, succession and the like, which are 
the probans (hetu), are not perceived to be related to time, 
it cannot be inferred from them. If their relation to time is 
known by perception, then time is perceptible. If time is the 
content of the notions of simultaneity, succession and the 
like, they are produced either by the sense-organs or by a 
probans. They are not produced by a probans (linga), because 
no probans other than simultaneity and succession is admitted 
by the Nyaya-Vai&sika. If the notions of simultaneity and 

pp. 151, 155, 156, 159. 

***MM., pp. 186-87. pp. 188-89. 
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succession are the probans, they are self-dependent (atmasraya) . 
If they are produced through the sense-organs, then time 
becomes perceptible, because the notions of simultaneity and 
succession are produced through the sense-organs, and have 
time as their content. ‘It is morning time\ ‘It is evening 
time’. These notions are produced by the visual organ assisted 
by the sight of the sun-rise. So time is perceptible ; it is per- 
ceived by the six sense-organs.^®^ 

Space too is perceptible, because the notions of east, west, 
up, down, forward, backward, etc., are produced by the visual 
organ, and have space as their content. It is not inferred from 
the notions of forward and backward as a probans, because then 
a jar also which is in front would be inferable from the notion 
of ‘front’.^®^ Parthasarathi Misra regards time and space as 
perceptible as qualifications of other substances.^®® Space is one 
and ubiquitous. It appears to be many and limited on account 
of its limiting adjuncts. 

Ether is one and ubiquitous. But it appears to be limited 
on account of its limiting adjuncts (upadhi). It is perceptible. 
The inferences that seek to prove its imperceptibility are in- 
valid, since they are contradicted by prestunption.^®^ 

The Nyaya regards darkness (tamas) as the absence of 
light. But this view is wrong. Darkness has qualities and 
motions. It is perceived as existent, and its counter-positive 
entity is not remembered. So it is certainly a positive entity 
(bhavarupa). The Nyaya argues; ‘what has blue colour is 
tangible ; darkness is not tangible ; so it cannot have colour’. 
This argument is not sound, because every tangible substance 
is found to have colour also, and because air has no colour, 
it carmot be tangible. Hence darkness is a substance, because 
it has blue colour, like a blue lotus, ^®® 

Earth, water, fire, air, and darkness are composed of atoms. 
The whole is distinct from the parts. The perception ‘this 
3ar is one and gross’, which is valid and uncontradicted, proves 
the existence of the whole distinct from the parts. The whole 
does not inhere in the parts, since there is no inherence. It is 


J51 
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different and non-different from them. There is identity -in- 
difference between them. The whole is not a different substance 
from its parts. It is a different condition of them.^®® Owing 
to a particular conjunction, they become one substance of a 
large dimension. As parts they are many, and as a whole it 
is one. A cloth is one, while the yams are many. 

The Bhatta Mimamsaka maintains that composite things 
are made of atoms, which are of the dimension of motes in a 
sun-beam. They correspond to the triads of the Nyaya- 
Vai^§ika, which are perceptible. The minuter primary atoms 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika are non-existent, since there is no 
pramana by which they can be known. There is no yogic per- 
ception which may cognize primary atoms. A thing may be 
considered to be large, if another thing of a smaller size is 
perceived. Atoms of smaller size than motes in a sun-beam 
are not perceived. 

Sound is an eternal and ubiquitous substance, which is 
perceived by the auditory organ, and which has the genus 
^^bdatva’. It is self -existent and devoid of a substratum. It 
is directly perceived by the auditory organ through a direct 
relation. It is ubiquitous, because it is an intangible, partless 
substance, which is not a cause. It has a large dimension, 
because the same sound is simultaneously perceived by many 
persons in different places. The Nyaya-Vai^sika accounts for 
the simultaneous perception of the same sound by different 
individual sounds, which are destructible. It explains the 
recognition of the same sound ‘g* by assuming the genus of ^g*. 
The Bhatta Mimamsaka luges that this argument is not sound. 
The recognition of the same sound ‘g’ is due to the identity 
of it, even as the recognition ‘this is that Devadatta’ is due 
to the identity of the individual. It is not contradicted by 
any sublating valid knowledge. So sound is all-pervading. 

Sound is made manifest and unmanifest by the proximity 
and remoteness of a manifesting condition, even as ether, 
which is all-pervading, is made manifest by digging earth, and 
unmanifest by filling it up. It is eternal, because it is not pro- 
duced. The vocal organs do not produce it, but only manifest 

Vayam tn bhinnabhinnatvam. Avayavanam evavasthantaram 
avayavi na dravyantaram. 6D., p. 106. Ibid, pp. 106-07. MM., p. 163. 
pp, 164-66. 
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it. Their activity is its manifesting agent, even as digging 
manifests the subsoil water. The audible sound manifests 
sound which is eternal. It has difiEerent degrees of loudness, 
and transfers these attributes to the sound manifested by it. 
The sound ‘g' which is simultaneously heard by many persons 
in different places is one. Sound is an eternal and ubiquitous 
substance. 

There are two kinds of sounds, significant (vacaka) and 
non-significant (avacaka). Audible sounds produced by beat- 
ing a drum are non-significant. Tetters manifested by the 
audible sound produced by the activity of the vocal organs are 
significant. A word is a collection of sounds, which signifies 
a single object. It denotes a genus directly, and an individual 
by implication. If sounds were not eternal, the Vedas, which 
consist of sentences, would not be eternal. 

The manas is the internal organ through which cognition, 
pleasure and other qualities of the self are perceived. It is all- 
pervasive and motionless^^* It is not atomic in dimension as 
the Nyaya-Vai^sika maintains. It is all-pervasive, because 
it is an intangible substance, which is neither a cause nor an 
effect, and because it is the substratum of a conjunction, which 
is the non-inherent cause of knowledge, like the self. It is 
all-pervading, and, consequently, motionless, like ether. 
Though it is all-pervading, it is limited by the entire body, 
and serves as the organ of internal perception. Both self and 
manas are all-pervading, and their conjunction is natural and 
not produced by an action. 

A quality is distinct from action, has a subordinate genus 
(gunatva), and is not a material cause. There are twenty four 
qualities : colour, taste, smell, touch, number, dimension, dis- 
tinctness, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, 
weight, fluidity, viscidity, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, volition, impression, audible sound . (dhvani), mani- 
festness (prakatya), and potency (&kti). Audible sound is 
a quality of air, which manifests sound. An object is the 
substrate of manifestness, which is its qualification called 
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manifestation/*® It determines what becomes an object of 
knowledge. It is known by perception through the relation of 
identity with what is in conjunction. Though it abides in 
substances only, it abides indirectly in genus, quality and action 
owing to the relation of identity with them, and also in non- 
-existence of which they are counter-positive entities. They 
become objects of knowledge through the manifestness of 
substances.^®^ Distinctness exists in all substances, eternal and 
non-eternal. Distinctness in produced substances is not admitted 
by Prabhakara. But it is admitted by Kumarila, because differ- 
ence among the produced substances is perceived. Distinct- 
ness is the cause of the empirical use of difference. It may 
be argued that the natures (svarupa) of substances constitute 
their distinctness ; that these are perceived in produced sub- 
stances, which do not require distinctness ; but that in eternal 
substances whose distinguishing attributes are not perceived, 
their distinctness as a distinguishing quality may be inferred. 
This argument is wrong. The intrinsic nature (svarupa) of a 
substance does not constitute its difference (bheda). If it did 
so, the cognition of difference as a relatum as in the form ‘the 
difference of a jar’, or as an attribute as in the form ‘a cloth 
is different from a jar’ would have no substratum, and the 
words ‘jar’ and ‘difference’ would be synon3mis. So distinct- 
ness exists in all substances.^*® 

Potency (&kti) abides in substance, quality and action, 
and has the genus of potency (saktitva). It is known by pre- 
sumption and from Vedic testimony. It is empirical (laukika) 
and scriptural (vaidika). The first, e.g., the power of burn- 
ing in fire is known by presumption. The second, e.g., the 
potency of a sacrifice to produce happiness in heaven is known 
from injunctions of the Vedas only. The potency of burn- 
ing abides in a substance {e.g.^ fire). The potency of a 
white offering to Va3ai to generate plenty of wealth exists 
in a quality (e.g., white colour). The potency of killing to 
produce misery in hell abides in an action. The Nyaya denies 
the existence of potency (&kti), and explains the potency of 
fire to bum by its distinctive nature (svabhava). This view 

pp. 214-17. Prakatya^rayo visayah. Tatra vise^apabhutah 
praka^apadarthah prakatyam uc^te. MM., pp. 256, 257. Ibid, p. 240. 
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is wrong, because the nature of a thing exists so long as the 
substance lasis. But the power of burning can be destroyed 
by a particular kind of gem, incantation, etc. Then, again, 
‘nature’ is another name for ‘potency’ (^kti). The non- 
existence of a cotmteracting agent (pratibandhaka) is not the 
cause of burning, because non>existence is never a causal con- 
dition. So burning is due to the power of burning. The 
Prabhakaras regard potency as a distinct category. This view 
is wrong, since it violates the law of parsimony. There is need- 
less prolixity (gaurava) in assuming potency as a distinct cate- 
gory. It is more rational to regard it as a quality. The Bhatta 
Mim^saka does not deny potency, but denies it as a distinct 
category. He admits it to be a quality, which is known by pre- 
sumption. The same kind of conjunction with fire which is 
always followed by burning, is not followed by it in the presence 
of a fire-extinguishing gem or a charm. Therefore, there is 
some additional cause over and above the conjunction with 
fire, either perceptible or imperceptible, which is the cause of 
bmning. If such an additional cause in the form of potency 
is not assumed, burning in the absence of a fire-extinguishing 
gem or a charm, and non-buming in its presence cannot be 
accounted for. Hence an imperceptible cause in the form of 
potency, which is a quality, must be assmned.^*^ 

Action or motion abides in non-pervasive substances only, 
is perceptible, and the cause of conjunction and disjunction. 
It is of five kinds, viz,, upward motion, downward motion, 
contraction, expansion, and locomotion. Kumarila recognizes 
also action in the self. Physical motion (parispanda) is not 
the only form of action. Motion in a substance, which brings 
about conjimction and disjunction in space, is perceived. 

Kumarila admits the existence of generality like Prabha- 
kara. It is the cause of the knowledge of non-difference among 
different individuals. ‘This is a cow’. ‘That also is a cow’. 
There is the genus ‘cowness’ (gotva) in different individual 
cows, which is common to them. Commiinity (i^manya) is 
the ground of assimilation (anuvrtti) . Individuals are the 
ground of discrimination (vyavrtti). There would be no a^imi- 
lation, if there were no community in the individuals. A single 
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community subsists in many individuals. It cannot be said 
to subsist in them either in its entirety or in its parts, since 
it is devoid of parts. But we i)erceive it to subsist in them. 
There is no inherence (samavaya) between a universal and an 
individual, since there is no inherence. Further, inherence 
is said to be a relation between two inseparable entities, which 
is the cause of the notion ‘this subsists in it*. But we have 
such a perception as ‘this is a cow’, and not as ‘cowness (gotva) 
subsists in this cow*. There is identity-in-difference between 
the universal and the individual. The universal is not entirely 
different from the individual. Nor is it entirely identical with 
it. It is partly different from, and partly identical with, the 
individual. Generality and individuality subsist in the same 
locus, the individual. This proves their non-difference or 
identity. ‘Cowness* (gotva) and ‘cow* are not synonymous. 
This proves their difference. Hence there is no contradiction 
between difference and non-difference between the universal and 
the individual. 

Kumarila denies the category of inherence (samavaya). It 
is said to be a relation between two inseparable entities, sub- 
stance and quality, substance and action, the whole and the 
parts, and the universal and the individual, w^hich is the cause 
of the notion ‘this subsists in it*. Kumarila regards inherence 
as identity (tadatmya). If it is different from the relata such as 
the universal and the individual, it cannot subsist as a relation 
between them. If, on the other hand, it is identical with them, 
they cannot be different from each other. Inherence is identity 
between two inseparable entities. It is a particular phase of 
them. If it be an external relation between substance and 
quality, or the like, which relates them to each other, then it 
would require another inherence to relate it to each of the two 
relata, and so on to infinity. This infinite regress can be 
avoided, if inherence is regarded as identity in essence. 
Further, inherence is said to be inseparable relation, which is 
the absence of separable relation. Separable relation is either 
having separate movements or subsisting in different substrates. 
Parts of a whole can have movements, though the whole is 
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motionless. The whole subsists in its parts, which subsist in 
their parts. They subsist in different substrates. The genus 
subsists in an individual, which subsists in its parts. So there 
is a separable relation between the whole and its parts, and the 
genus and the individual. There is no inherence between 
them.'"® 

Kumarila rejects the categories of potency, number and 
similarity recognized by Frabhakara. Potency (sakti) is an 
unperceived quality in a substance, which is inferred from its 
effect. It is generated along with the substance. Number is a 
quality. Similarity is a quality which consists in the possession 
of the same arrangement of many parts by two substances. 
It is not a distinct category, since it admits of degrees.'®^ 
Thus potency, number and similarity are not distinct cate- 
gories. 


10, Prabhakara : The Categories, 

Frabhakara recognizes the eight categories of substance, 
quality, action, community, inherence, potency, number, and 
similarity.'®® Substance is the substrate of qualities. There are 
nine substances : earth, water, fire, air, ether, self, manas, 
time, and space. Earth, water, fire, and air are visible and 
tangible. Ether is not visible, because it is colourless. It 
appears to be white owing to the particles of fire in it. It 
appears to be dark at night owing to the absence of light. It 
is imperceptible, but inferred as the substratum of sound. Air 
is perceptible. It is neither hot nor cold. It appears to be hot 
owing to the particles of fire in it. It appears to be cool owing 
to the particles of water in it. Earth, water, fire, and air are 
perceptible in the non-atomic state. But ether, time, space, 
and manas are only inferable. Darkness is not a substance, 
but mere absence of light.'®® There are twenty two qualities : 
colour, taste, smell, touch, dimension, distinctness, conjunc- 
tion, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, weight, fluidity, visci- 
dity, impression, sound, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire. 


“•SV., NR., iv. 146-50; SD., p. 100. 
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aversion, volition, and merit. Action is imperceptible. It is 
inferred from a series of conjunction and disjunction.^’'® 

Generality subsists in the individuals entirely, and is dis- 
tinct from them. It is perceived by the sense-organs. It is 
common to many individuals which are different from one 
another. It is the ground of our conception of non-difference 
among different individuals. It is the basis of their assimi- 
lation. The genus is different from the individuals in which 
it inheres. There is a relation of subsistence (paratantrata) or 
inherence (samavaya) between them. When an individual is 
bom, a new relation of inherence is generated, which relates 
it to the genus which subsists in the other individuals of the 
same class. When an individual dies, the relation of inherence 
between it and the genus is destroyed. Prabhakara admits the 
generalities of substance, quality and action. But he denies 
the reality of the summum genus or beinghood (satta), which 
is recognized by the Vai^sika. An individual thing has its 
specific existence (svarupasatta) , but no mere existence or 
beinghood (satta). So Prabhakara denies the existence of the 
highest genus or beinghood. 

Prabhakara admits the reality of subsistence (paratantrata) 
or inherence (samavaya). It is the relation between two in- 
separable entities. It is eternal in eternal substances, and non- 
etemal in non-eternal substances. There are many inherences. 
Inherence is produced, when an effect is produced, which 
inheres in its material cause. It is not perceptible, but always 
inferred. The Vai^ika regards inherence as one and eternal. 

Prabhakara recognizes the category of potency or power 
(sakti). It is the imperceptible energy which produces an effect. 
It is inferred from its effect. It is the energy by virtue of 
which a substance produces an effect. Fire has the power of 
burning, which is either overpowered or destroyed by a fire- 
extinguishing gem, a charm, or an unguent, when it does not 
burn. When the effect is never destroyed, the causal power 
is destroyed. When it is produced on removal of these counter- 
acting agents, the causal power is overpowered. It is eternal 

p. 21. 
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in eternal substances, and non-etemal in non-etemal substances. 
It is generated along with the transient substances in which 
it subsists. Potency differs from velocity (samskara) in that 
the latter is transient in eternal things also, and dependent on 
other causes in transient things. The Nyaya criticism of 
Prabhakara's doctrine of power has already been given. 

Number is not a substance, since it subsists in qualities. 
There are two odours, three touches, and the like. The sub- 
sistence of number in qualities cannot be said to be figurative, 
since its subsistence in them in a primary sense is not con- 
tradicted. The argument that it cannot abide in them because 
it is a quahty is wrong, since its being a quality cannot be 
proved. It is not a quality of a substance, since it abides in 
many substances like a genus. Nor is it a movement, since 
it is perceptible, unlike a movement. Nor is it a generality, 
since it is non-etemal. Hence number is a distinct category. 

Similarity is not a substance, since it abides in qualities 
and motions. An odour is perceived as similar to another 
odour. A motion is inferred as similar to another motion. So 
it is neither a quality nor a motion. Nor is it a generality, 
since it is not the cause of the experience of being common 
to many entities. It subsists in generalities, but a generality 
does not exist in generalities. We know similarity between 
the genus of a cow and that of a buffalo. So similarity is 
different from generahty. Inherence is a kind of relation 
between a substance and its quality or motion, the genus and 
the individual, and a material cause and its effect. So simi- 
larity is not inherence. It is a distinct category, which is per- 
ceived in perceptible things through the perception of the 
qualities, actions, and parts as common to two or more things. 
It is inferred in imperceptible things from many common 
features. Ganged denies the category of similarity. He 
regards similarity with an object as being endued w'ith many 
qualities of it, which are not its common qualities. 

Prabhakara rejects the Vai&sika category of particularity 
(vi^§a), which is said to abide in an eternal substance, that 
distinguishes it from another eternal substance possessing 


P- 23; PSPM., pp. 89-91. 

^^24; PP., pp. 110-11; PSPM., p. 90. Asadharananya- 
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common qualities and actions. But distinctness can distinguish 
an eternal substance from another eternal substance having 
similar qualities and actions. So particularity is not different 
from distinctness, and so not a distinct category. 

Both Kumarila and Prabhakara recognize the reality of the 
external world independent of our cognitions. The Mimamsa 
does not believe in the periodic creation and dissolution of the 
world by God. Production and destruction of things are con- 
stant. The parts of the world have an origin and an end, 
but the world, as a whole, has an origin and an end in time. 
There is no creator or destroyer of the world. 

11. Kuinarila: The Nature and Knowledge of the Self, 

The ^limamsa emphasizes ritualistic morality enjoined by 
the Vedas. The performance of sacrifices generates an im- 
perceptible potency (aptirva) in the self, which matures in course 
of time, and produces its consequence in another world. The 
potency subsists in the incorporeal soul, which leaves its mortal 
coil, and passes to another world where it enjoys and suffers 
the consequences of its actions. 

Jaimini regards the self (puru§a) as distinct from the sense- 
organs and cognitions. Savara regards it as a permanent entity 
distinct from the body, the vital forces, the sense-organs, and 
cognitions. It is known by itself, but not by others or shown 
to others. It is self-illumined (atmajyotih) or apprehended 
by itself. It has cognition, pleasure, desire, recollection and the 
like. It is an object of T’-consciousness (ahampratyaya) . 

Kumarila follows Savara in his conception of the self. It 
is different from the body, the sense-organs, and the intellect 
or cognitions. It is ubiquitous, eternal, incorporeal, immaterial 
and transmigrating. It is a knower (jnata), enjoyer (bhokta), 
and active agent (karta). It is the substrate of cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, impression, merit and 
demerit, which are its modes. It undergoes modifications, and 
is yet eternal. Its modal changes do not compromise its eternal 

p. HO; TNR., pp. 22-23. 

J. Sinha : Indian Realism, Ch. VI; SV., Sambandhak§epapariliara, 
42-60, 113-16. 

i. 1. 4. Syasamvedyah sa bhavati, nasavanyena ^akyate 
dra§tum, katham asau nidar^yeta. SBh., i. 1. 5, pp, 241-42. 
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nature. Cognition is an action (kriya) or a modal change 
(parinama) of the self, which is not perceptible, but inferable 
from cognizedness (jnatata) or manifestness (prakatya) of the 
object. In deep sleep there is no cognition, but there is a 
potency of cognition. There is no pleasure in deep sleep. The 
so-called recollection of pleasure during deep sleep on waking 
from it is due to the absence of pain. The self is of the nature 
of potency of cognition. 

Ktunarila sometimes speaks of the self as self -illumined. 
It is cognized by itself, and not by others. Sometimes he 
speaks of it as an object of T’-consciousness.^®^ When it is 
spoken of as imperceptible (agrahya), it means that it is appre- 
hended by itself, and cannot be perceived by others. Thus 
Kumarila regards the self as both self-illumined and an object 
of T ’-consciousness, which always points to the mere existence 
of the self, which is of the nature of pure consciousness.^®® 

But Parthasarathi Misra regards the self as an object of 
T’ -consciousness or mental perception. He denies its self- 
luminosity on the ground that it is not manifested in dreamless 
sleep. So it is an object of mental perception. T’-conscious- 
ness is mental perception.^®^ Parthasarathi Mi^a agrees with 
the Naiyayika in regarding the self as an object of mental 
perception. 

Prabhakara does not regard the self as an object of ‘I’- 
consciousness or mental perception, because the same self can- 
not be the knourer and the known. The knowing self can never 
be the known object. So Prabhakara maintains that the self 
is known as the subject of all cognitions of objects ; that there 
is no T’ -consciousness in addition to consciousness of objects. 
Cognitions manifest themselves, their objects as objects (vi§aya). 


Sarirendriyabnddhibhyo vyatiriktatvam atmanah. 
Jn^alaktisvabhavo^to nityah sarvagatah pum^. 

6V., Atoavada, 7, 73. Ibid, 8, 20, 22,' 29, 147. 

Atmaaaiva prakasyo*yam atma jyotiritiritam. 

Atmajyoti§tvavacanat parair ityavatisthate. 
uxAt. . .. "Jhid, 142, 143. 

svayam atmopapadyate. Ibid, 107. Ibid, 
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and the self as the knower (jhata), or the substrate (asraya) 
in which they inhere/*^ 

Parthasarathi Misra refutes the objection of Prabhakara. 
He evidently means by self-contradiction in the self^s being an 
object of ‘I' -consciousness or mental perception that it is simply 
the agent of the act of cognition which cannot produce its 
result (svaphala) in it. The result of the cognitive act is mani- 
festation (bhasana), which exists in the self, the agent of the 
cognitive act. It is an object of consciousness, since it is mani- 
fested by it. If it is not manifested by the cognitive act, it 
cannot be said to be revealed by it. If it is manifested by a 
cognition as Prabhakara maintains, then also it is both subject 
and object of consciousness. Thus he also cannot avoid self- 
contradiction.^*® Parthasarathi Misra maintains that object- 
consciousness is not always accompanied by T’ -consciousness ; 
that sometimes it is appropriated by the self, when it is known 
as an object of T’ -consciousness which is distinct from object- 
consciousness. The self is not always known as the subject or 
knower, as Prabhakara maintains. If it were always known 
as a knower, it could not be an object of recollection and 
recognition. In recollection and recognition both it is the 
object perceived in the past, that is represented to conscious- 
ness, — and not their subject. Hence in the recollection and 
recognition of the self, it is the self perceived in the past as an 
object of mental perception, that is represented to conscious- 
ness as the object of present recollection and recognition. 
Otherwise they would have no objects ; but there can be no 
cognition without an object. Hence the self is an object of 
T’-consciousness or mental perception. 

But how can the self be subject or agent (karta) and object 
(karma) at the same time ? The self, according to Kumarila, 
is a conscious substance ; as conscious, it is the subject, and, 
as a substance, it is the object.^*® Jayanta represents Kumarila’s 


'”SD., p. 122. _ _ _ p. 122. IPP., p. 239. 

Yadyapi vi§ayavittivelayam evatmavabhasas tathapi na vi§ayavitti- 
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IPP., pp. 239-40. 
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view in this manner. Madhusudana Sarasvali also credits 
Knmarila with the view that the self is partly conscious and 
partly unconscious.^®® It is the knower through the conscious 
part, and the object of knowledge through the unconscious part. 
It is transformed into cognition, pleasure and the like through 
it.^®® Sadananda Yati also credits Kumarila with this view.^®^ 
Kumarila struggled between two concepts of the self, the self 
as pure self-luminous consciousness and the self as a substance, 
partly conscious and partly unconscious, subject as well as 
object. 

The self is distinct from the body, which is its organ of 
experience. It is material and unconscious, and cannot act b^^ 
itself. It can act only when it is supervised by the conscious 
self, and realize its ends. The self is immaterial and devoid 
of physical motion, which is not the only form of action, as 
the Vai^jsika maintains. It assumes a particular body in 
accordance with its merits and demerits acquired in the past 
birth, and directs its actions. When the unseen potencies are 
exhausted, it ceases to have any body and direct its actions, 
and attains liberation. Though the self is devoid of physical 
motion, it can transmigrate into another body, since it is 
ubiquitous. It can produce physical motion through its body. 

Kumarila cites the Samkhya arguments for the distinction 
of the self from the body. The former is pure, simple, incor- 
poreal, immaterial, and disembodied, while the latter is impure, 
complex, corporeal, material, and embodied. The body is an 
aggregate (samghata) and an arrangement of parts (sannivesa), 
which exist for a conscious self, and realize its purpose. The 
self is a conscious knower, which has experience through its 
body with a particular arrangement of parts to realize its ends. 
It is ubiquitous, eternal, conscious and active, while its body 
is limited, perishable, imconscious and inactive. The former is 
the knower (aham), while the latter is a known object (idam). 
The former is imperceptible to others, while the latter is per- 


bc^hatmakas ca iti bhatt^. Siddhdntabindu : IPM., p. 95. 
sti ariisadvayam cidam^o’ cidam^sca cidaihsena dra§tTt- 
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ceptible to them. So the self is distinct from the body. Its 
identification with the body is due to false knowledge. 

Pleasure is inferred from a beaming face, which may be 
said to be a quality of the body. But it is not its quality, since 
it is not perceived inside the body when it is dissected. We 
can perceive the colour of its interior, but we cannot perceive 
pleasure. But pleasure is a quality, which must abide in a 
substance, and the substance in which it abides is the self. 
Similarly, cognition, desire, volition and the like are the quali- 
ties of the self, which is their substrate. Further, conscious- 
ness cannot be a quality of the material elements of the body 
either distributively or collectively. Earth, water, and the 
other elements separately do not possess consciousness, and, 
consequently, cannot possess it collectively. If consciousness 
belonged to all the elements of the body, then all being equal 
could not be related to one another. If it belonged to one of 
them, the other elements would be subordinate to it, which is 
contradicted by experience. Hence consciousness cannot be a 
quality of the body, which cannot be a knower.^®^ 

Eife is not a quality of the body, since it is destroyed when 
the body is not destroyed, or a contradictory quality is not 
produced in it. So life must be due to an effort of the self 
which guides the body. It has life so long as it is animated by 
the soul.^®^ 

The self is distinct from the sense-organs. It is the con- 
scious agent of them, which are its unconscious instruments. 
They cannot function without its guidance. Even on the 
destruction of a sense-organ, the self can remember objects 
perceived in the past through it. It can synthesize the sensa- 
tions derived through the different sense-organs. It is eternal 
and all-pervading, while they are perishable and of limited 
magnitude. The mind (manas) cannot be the knower, since it 
is the internal organ by which the self can perceive its qualities. 
It is an unconscious instrument of the self which is its agent. 
So the self is distinct from the manas and the external sense- 
organs.^®^ 

Atmavada, 7, 73, 74, 76-79, 112-14, 125-28, 147; SD., pp. 119- 

20 , 121 - 22 . 

'^"Ibid, 98-101, in, 113; XR., 111. 

Ibid, 94-97. 
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The self, according to the Buddhists, is a series of momen- 
tary ideas (vijnanasantana), each of which is modified by the 
impression (vasana) of the preceding idea. The idea that per- 
forms an action and the idea that reaps its fruit belong to the 
same series. The agent of an action and the experiencer of 
its consequence belong to the same series. Recollection and 
recognition are due to the transference of impressions (vasana- 
samkrama) from an antecedent idea to a subsequent idea in the 
same series. Momentary ideas do not require any permanent 
substratum. 

Kumarila criticizes the Buddhist doctrine like the Nai}^- 
yika. The Buddhist believes in transmigration. But if the 
soul is a mere series of momentary ideas, it cannot transmigrate 
from one body to another, and enjoy the fruits of actions done 
in the previous birth. Ideas being momentary, they can be 
neither a doer (karta) nor an enjoyer (bhokta). They are 
immaterial, non-pervasive and motionless. So one and the same 
idea cannot transmigrate from one body to another. There 
is no subtle body through which an idea may pass into another 
body. Even if it existed, an idea could not pass with it. An 
idea cannot exist in the germ-plasm which cannot have cogni- 
tions, since it is devoid of sense-organs. An idea can exist in 
the form of a cognition which is due to the sense-object-inter- 
course. The Buddhist may argue that an idea exists in the 
embryo in the state of a latent potency (^kti). But Kumarila 
urges that a potency cannot exist without a substratum (asraya) 
in the embryo. If the material sense-organs were the substra- 
tum of the potency of ideas, then the sense-organs would be 
conscious and there would be no rebirth, since they would 
be destroyed with the body, and on their destruction the 
potency of ideas would be destroyed. Further, if the sense- 
organs were the substratum of the potency of ideas, they would 
manifest it and produce ideas. This would contradict the 
Buddhist doctrine that an idea is produced by a preceding idea 
only. Moreover, there is nothing to prove that the first cogni- 
tion of a new-born child is produced by a preceding idea. 
Kumarila considers it to be produced by a sense-organ in 
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intercourse with an object. If the potency of ideas exists with- 
out any substratum in an embryo in order to produce subse- 
quent ideas, then the so-called potency is another name for the 
soul. In fact, the potency of ideas can exist in the permanent 
soul only, which is its substrate. It cannot exist without a 
substrate. The first idea that acts and the last idea that reaps 
the fruits of its actions must have a common substrate, the 
permanent soul. 

The Buddhist theory of the self cannot account for recollec- 
tion and recognition. An object perceived by a past idea can- 
not be remembered by a present idea, even as an object 
perceived by Devadatta cannot be remembered by Yajnadatta. 
Recollection is due to the revival of an impression (samskara) 
which cannot abide in ideas which are momentary. The per- 
manent self only can be the substrate of impressions, which 
are produced by its past perceptions, revived by suggestive 
forces, and remembered by its recollection. The Buddhist 
theory of transference of impressions cannot account for 
recollection and recognition. Momentary ideas cannot leave 
their impressions (vasana) which modify the succeeding ideas. 
They are momentary, and cannot be their abode. Recollection 
and recognition of objects cannot be explained by momentary 
ideas and their impressions. Recognition of the identity of the 
self cannot be explained by momentary ideas and their im- 
pressions. The past cognition cannot be apprehended by the 
present cognition, since it no longer exists. The present 
cognition also cannot be apprehended by the past cognition 
which is non-existent. The object of recognition is neither the 
past cognition nor the present cognition. The permanent self 
only can be the substrate of impressions, and can accormt for 
recollection and recognition of objects and recognition of the 
identity of the self. *I am the same self as I was yesterday*. 
This is recognition of personal identity, which proves the 
existence of the permanent self.^®^ Ktunarila reiterates the 
Nyaya arguments for the existence of the permanent self, and 
criticizes the Buddhist theory of the self in a similar manner. 


SV., Atmavada, 34, 62-72, 106, 115-19. Jnatrrupe^a pratyabhijna- 
rupenahampratyayena jnanad anyasya sthirasya jnatuh siddhih. Ibid, 
109, NR., 6D., pp. 120-21. 
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12. Prabhakara : The Nature and Knowledge of the Self. 

Prabhakara regards the self as distinct from the body, the 
sense-organs and the intellect or cognitions. It is eternal, 
ubiquitous and manifold. There is a distinct self in each body. 
It is manifested in all cognitions of objects.^®® Madhusudana 
Sarasvati credits Prabhakara with the view that the self is an 
unconscious, pervasive agent and enjoyer.^^^ It is unconscious, 
since consciousness does not constitute its essence. It is knowm 
as the substrate of the cognition T know’, but not as of the 
nature of consciousness. Prabhakara regards the self as a 
substance, which is not of the nature of consciousness, but a 
substrate of consciousness. Cognition is not a modification 
(parinama) of the self, as Kumarila maintains, but its quality, 
as the Nyaya-Vaisesika thinks. The self is manifested as the 
knower of all cognitions of objects. It is a knwer or subject, 
and apprehended as such. It is never apprehended as an object. 

The self has nine special qualities, viz., cognition, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and impression, 
which are produced by its conjunction with manas, the internal 
organ. Cognition is self-aware. It is apprehension and 
recollection. Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition are 
apprehended by mental perception. Pleasure is a positive feel- 
ing. It is not a mere negation of pain. Impression is a pecuHar 
quality of the soul, which is the cause of recollection. It is 
imperceptible but inferable from recollection. Unseen power 
(adrsta) is merit and demerit. They are known from Vedic 
testimony. The self is the substrate of these nine specific 
qualities. Prabhakara’s conception of the self resembles the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika views.^®^ 

Prabhakara regards the self as the inherent cause of cogni- 
tions, which depend upon the conjunction of the self with 
manas as the non-inherent cause. This mind-soul -contact is 
generated by a movement of the mind (manas) due to the effort 


Bnddhindriyasarirebhyo bhinna atma vibhnr dhruvah. 
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of the soul or its merit and demerit produced by its previous 
actions. These efforts and merits and demerits are the effects 
of previous mind-soul~contacts and so on without a beginning. 
The action of the mind is not the inherent cause of cognitions, 
since it will require another action of the mind as its non- 
inherent cause. So the self is the inherent cause of cognitions 
which inhere in it, and the mind-soul-contact is their non- 
inherent cause. 

The manas is the internal organ of the self, which is of 
atomic dimension. It is the organ of the perception of pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, and volition. It supervises the functions 
of the external sense-organs. It is eternal and capable of quick 
movement. Its conjunction with a soul depends upon its 
beginningless merits and demerits, 

The self is the enjoyer (bhokta) ; the body is the vehicle 
of enjoyment (bhogayatana) ; the sense-organs are the instru- 
ments of experience (bhogasadhana) ; the external objects and 
pleasure, etc., are the objects of experience (bhogya) ; enjoy- 
ment (bhukti) is a feeling (vedana) of pleasure ; suffering is a 
feeling of pain. These five kinds of entities exhaust the 
reality.^®" 

The self is neither atomic nor coextensive with the body, 
but ubiquitous. It is the inherent cause of all its qualities, 
while the mind-soul-contact is their non-inherent cause. This 
conjunction subsists in the soul and the mind (manas) which 
cannot exist apart from the body. The qualities of the soul 
are not perceived apart from the body which is animated by it. 
The body is capable of movement, but the soul is motionless. 
It comes into contact with all things without movement. So it 
is all-pervading. But though it is ubiquitous, it can experience 
its qualities in connection with its own body which it has 
acquired by its merits and demerits. The sense-organs are a 
part of the body. The soul can have experience through its 
“own body and sense-organs only, which are the fit media of 
its experience. It cannot have experience through others* 
bodies and sense-organs. Though it is ubiquitous, it comes 
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into contact with the atomic manas and produces cognitions. 
If the manas were ubiquitous Hke the soul, there would be no 
contact between them. Two ubiquitous substances devoid of 
parts cannot come into contact with each other. The atomic 
manas comes into contact with the different sense-organs by 
its quick movement, and generates different cognitions in 
quick succession. They are never simultaneous, but appear to 
be so owing to the quick movement of the manas and its rapid 
contacts with the soul and different sense-organs. The mind- 
soul-contacts are due to the soul's merits and demerits acquired 
by its past actions. 

Prabh^ara criticizes the Carvaka and Buddhist views of 
the self like Kumarila and the Naiyayika. He criticizes the 
Advaita Vedanta doctrine that the self is self-luminous. If the 
self were self-luminous, it would be manifested to consciousness 
during deep sleep, as it is manifested during the waking condi- 
tion and dream. In the state of release there is absolute cessa- 
tion of cognitions ; so the self is not manifested to conscious- 
ness, but it remains in its pure condition devoid of all cogni- 
tions, The h3?pothesis of the self -luminosity of cognitions can 
adequately account for all states of consciousness. So it is 
needless to assume the self-luminosity of the self, which is dis- 
tinct from cognitions. Cognitions only are self-luminous. The 
self is not of the nature of consciousness, but it is its substrate. 

Prabhakara rejects also the Advaita Vedanta doctrine of 
the oneness of the self. It regards the self as one, eternal, 
immutable, undifferentiated consciousness. There is one self 
in different individuals. Though it is one, it appears to be 
many owing to the variety of the media in which it is reflected, 
even as the sun, which is one, appears to be many when it 
is reflected in different mirrors. The body, the sense-organs, 
and the internal organ are evolutes of nescience (avidya). The 
one self appears to be many owing to the plurality of the 
internal organs (antahkarana) in which it is reflected. Just as 
the one luminous sim is invested with dirtiness when it is re- 
flected in different mirrors, so the one self-luminous self is 
invested with pleasme, pain and the like, when it is reflected 
in different internal organs in different bodies. Prabhakara 
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contends that this analogy is false. As in the case of the sun, 
dirtines^'Shd other qualities that appear different are only those 
that belong to the reflecting mirrors, and not to the sun which 
is reflected in them, so if the analogy were true, the diverse 
qualities of pleasime, pain and the like perceived by different 
individuals would belong to the different internal organs in 
which the self is reflected, and not to the self. But pleasure 
and pain are the qualities of the self. If they belonged to one 
self, pleasure and pain of one individual would lead to those 
of all others. But this is contradicted by experience. Hence 
they must belong to different souls, and not to their adjuncts 
(upadhi) or internal organs.^®® 

There are many souls. Their experiences are different. 
They acquire different merits and demerits by their different 
voluntary actions. Their different lots and pleasures and pains 
are due to the variety of their merits and demerits. If there 
were one soul only, there would be no variety of merits and 
demerits. If there were no variety of them, there w’ould be 
no variety of enjoyments and sufferings, which is a fact of 
experience. So there are many souls, one in each body^. One- 
ness of the soul would lead to oneness of experience, which 
is contradicted by experience. There is an irreducible 
plurality of souls with unique experience. They are moral 
agents experiencing diverse objects in accordance with their 
moral deserts. The Advaita Vedanta doctrine of oneness of the 
soul flatly contradicts the testimony of consciousness and under- 
mines morality. Just as the actions of my body are due to 
the volitions of my soul, so the actions of other bodies are 
due to the volitions of other souls, and not to those of my 
soul. I experience the volition of my soul producing actions 
of my body. But I never experience the volition of my soul 
producing actions of other bodies. So I infer that they must 
be due to the volitions of other souls. I have inferential know- 
ledge of other souls. I infer them from the actions of their 
bodies produced by their volitions. One soul cannot be per- 
ceived by another soul.^^^ 


=°*PP., pp. 15^; PSPM., p. 83. 
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The soul is neither produced nor destroyed. It is devoid 
of origin and end. It is uncaused and indestructible. It is 
immortal and eternal. It achieves its non-empirical, pure and 
transcendental condition by exhausting its merits and demerits. 
This is the state of liberation. 

The self is not self-luminous, and does not apprehend itself. 
But a cognition is self-lmninous, and apprehends itself. The 
self is known as the subject or knower (jnata) in all cognitions 
of objects. Objects are not apprehended, unless the self 
apprehending them is apprehended. It is not apprehended in 
the absence of cognitions of objects. Cognitions manifest 
themselves, the objects which produce them, and the self in 
w^hich they exist. The self is apprehended as the knower of 
objects. It is manifested as the subject in all cognitions of 
objects. It cannot be the subject as well as the object of a 
cognition, since it is self-contradictory.^^^ The self is always 
the agent of knowledge, and never its object.^^^ 

The self cannot be an object of mental perception as the 
followers of Kumarila and some Naiyayikas maintain. It is 
self-contradictory to hold that the same self is the knowing 
subject and the known object.^^® In the cognition “I know 
the jar’ the self-luminous cognition manifests the jar as an 
object, and the self as its substrate. The self is apprehended 
as the knower of objects ; it is always manifested as the subject 
or knower of object-cognitions ; it is never known as an object. 

The self is implicitly involved in all consciousness of 
objects. So far Prabh^ara is right. But the self is not always 
explicitly manifested in all consciousness of objects. All 
consciousness of objects does not contain self-consciousness. 
Self-consciousness is a higher degree of consciousness. The 
self is explicitly manifested in self-consciousness. But the 
self is always a knower or subject (jhata). It can never be an 
object (jheya) of consciousness. The knower cannot be a knower 
object. The self is an ego or knower. So far Prabhakara is 

213 jnatur avabhaso meyanubbavesvannvartate. PP., p. 148. 

Natma visayanauuviddho’vabhasate na ca vi§aya boddbaryanava- 
bhasamane bhasaute. PP., p. 152. 

215 natmanah sambhavatah. PP., p. 153. 

ai« karmata kintu kartrtaiva. PP. p. 153. 

c, . byekasya kart^tvam karmatvam ca svapeksam npapadyate. 

Svataani knyavTttivirodhat. PP., p. 151 . 

VPS., p. 53. 
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right. The self is not known as an object of self-consciousness. 
It is immanent in experience and transcends it. It is not an 
object of experience. It is not even an object of self-conscious- 
ness. Kum^ila is wrong when he regards the self as an object 
of mental perception or 'I'-consciousness.^^® 

13. KumdriW s theory of Inference of Cognition from 
Cognizedness of its object (Jhdtdtdvdda) : 

Theory of Knowledge, 

Kumarila regards a cognition as an act of the self, or its 
mode, which is imperceptible, which is neither perceived by 
itself as Prabhakara thinks, nor by another cognition as the 
Nyaya-Vai^ika maintains. It there were no cognition, then 
we could not, in any other way, account for the cognizedness 
of an existing object ; so after the object has been cognized, 
we know’ the existence of the cognition as a means of knowing 
the object^^® Parthasarathi Misra explains it thus : First an 
object is cognized, then the existence of a cognition is known 
by presumption. If there were no cognition, cognizedness of 
the object could not be accounted for. In the obsence of cog- 
nizedness of an object the existence of a cognition cannot be 
knowm by presumption. So presumption proves the existence 
of a cognition. Parthasarathi Mi^a sets forth the following 
arguments to prove Kumarila’s doctrine. (1) An act of cog- 
nition involves four factors, viz., an agent of the cognitive act 
(jnata) or a cognizing self, an object of cognition (jneya), an 
instrumental cognition (karanajnana) , and a result of cogni- 
tion (phala) or cognizedness (jnatata) or manifestness (prakatya) 
in its object, even as the act of cooking produces cookedness 
in rice. The act of cognition is the cause ; cognizedness is the 
effect. The cognitive act as the cause is inferred from cognized- 
ness as the effect. The cognitive act as the cause is inferred 
from cognizedness of its object as the effect. The objects of 
knowledge are either perceptible or inferable. Perceptibility 

IPP., p. 239. 

Nanyatha hyartliasadbhavo dr§tah_ sannnpapadyate. 

Jfianajh ceiinetvatah pascat pram^am upajayate. 

SV,, V. 182, p. 318. 

Arthapattir jfianasya pramanatii, sa carthasya jnatatvanyathanu- 
papattiprabhava pragarthasya jnatatvabhavannopapad'yate. SV.," v. 182, 
NR., p. 318. 

53 
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(aparoksya) and inferability (parokfya) are produced by sense- 
perception and inference respectively in their objects. A 
cognition is imperceptible but inferable from cognizedness.^^^ 
(2) A cognition is inferred from the relation between the self 
and the object, which is apprehended by mental perception. 
The self is the knower, and the object is known. The self 
can know the object when it is related to it ; and the relation 
between them is brought about by a cognition, which is the 
iertium quid between them, which relates them to each other. 
From the specific relation between the self and the object 
brought about by the cognition which is an adventitious con- 
dition we infer the existence of the cognition. The relation 
is knowm by mental perception. It cannot be said to be self- 
luminous, since there is no proof for its self-lmninosity. It 
cannot be argued that a cognition is self-lmninous (svapraka^) 
which manifests an object. If an object is manifested by a 
self-luminous cognition, then what manifests the relation 
betw^een the cognition and the object? The same cognition 
cannot manifest it, since when the cognition is produced, the 
relation between the cognition and the object does not yet 
come into existence. The relation of a cognition to its object 
consists in its manifesting the object. So when a cognition 
is produced and manifests its object, it ceases to operate, and 
cannot manifest the relation between the cognition and the 
object. Further, the cognition is momentary, and cannot 
manifest the object first, and then its relation to the object. 
Hence a cognition is inferred from the specific relation 
between the self and an object. (3) A cognition is inferred 
from the peculiarity (atisaya) produced by it in its object. 
Even Prabhakara, who regards a cognition as manifesting itself, 
its object, and its substrate, the self, must admit this peculiarity. 
Manifestation (prakasana) is produced in the object by the 
cognition. It is cognizedness (jnatata) from which the cogni- 
tion is inferred. Kumarila agrees with Prabhakara in holding 


hi sakarmika karmabhute’rthe phalam janayati 
pakadivat. Tadeva phalam karyabhutam karanabhutam vijhanam upa- 
sid^yatyapratyaksam api jnanam. SD., p. 56. 
J^^aknyadvarako yah kartrbhutasyatraanah karmabhutasya 
carmasya parasparam sambandho vyaptrvyapvatvalak§anah sa manasa- 
vijhanam kalpayati. SD., p. ”56. 

Arthagato va jhanajanyo^tisayah kalpayati jhanam. §D., pp. 56-57. 
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that a perceptual cognition produces manifestation in its 
object. But he differs from Kumarila in holding that the 
cognition is not self-luminous, but inferred from manifesta- 
tion or cognizedne^ of the object. An inferential cognition 
produces manifestation or cognizedness in past, future and 
remote objects, though they are non-existent at present. So 
the cognition is inferred from the manifestation of objects ; 
it is not self-luminous. It cannot be argued that we experience 
that the cognition is perceived, because when the object is 
manifested to consciousness, the cognition is not manifested, 
nor is its perceptibility (aparok§ya) manifested.^^^ Hence a 
cognition is inferred from manifestation or cognizedness of its 
object, which is a peculiar property produced by it in its 
object, or the specific relation between the self and the 
object. 

14. Prabhdkara* s Theory of Triple Perception {Triputt- 
pratyaksavdda) : Theory of Knowledge. 

Prabhakara holds that perception apprehends the self, its 
object, and itself. Perception is direct apprehension, which 
cognizes these three factors. This view is called the doctrine 
of triple perception (triputipratyak§a) . Cognition is self- 
luminous, and manifests itself. It is not manifested by any 
other cognition. But the self and the object are not self- 
luminous, and do not manifest themselves. They depend upon 
a cognition to manifest them. They are manifested by a 
cognition. In waking condition both the self and the object 
are manifested. But in dreamless sleep both are unmanifest, 
though they continue to exist during the period, since they 
are recognized on waking from sleep. If they were self- 
luminous, they would be manifested during deep sleep. They 
are not manifested at the time, because there is no cognition 
to manifest them. So they are not self-luminous, but they are 
manifested by a cognition which is self-luminous.^^* The self 

Na ca pratitibalad api pratyak§atvam arthavabhasasamaye sathvidah 
pratibhasa eva nasti, na taram aparoksvam. SD., p. 57. 

pp. 56-57; IPP., pp. 199-201 ; _nP., pp. 236-40. 

Saksat pratitih pratyaksam meyamatrpramasu sa, PP., p. 127. 

Apraka^asvabhavani meyani mata ca praka^am apek^antam. 
Prakalastu prakalatmakatvan nanyam apek§ate. PP., p. 57. 

*** Svapraka^iva mitih. PP., p. 57. 
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is directly manifested by every cognition, presentative or 
representative. There can be no cognition of an object apart 
from that of the self. In every cognition of an object there 
are a consciousness of the self (ahamvitti), a consciousness of 
an object (visayavitti) , and a consciousness of the cognition 
(svasaihvitti).^^^ In the cognition T know the jar’ there is a 
triple consciousness, a cognition of the jar, a cognition of ‘I* 
or the self, and a self-conscious cognition. 

According to Prabhakara the self is always cognized as the 
knower (jnata), a cognition, as a cognition (jnana), and an 
object, as a known object (jneya). The self is a knower, and 
can never be known as an object. A cognition can never be 
known as an object, but as a cognition. It is self-manifest 
or self-aware. If it were cognized by another cognition, 
it would not be self-luminous. If it were cognized as an object 
of another cognition, it would require another cognition to 
cognize it, and so on to infinity. So a cognition is self- 
conscious awareness. But Prabhakara is not a subjectivist. 
He holds that a cognition apprehends an object, Savara says : 
Tt is certainly the object that is perceived, — ^not the cogni- 
tion’.^®^ It does not mean that a cognition is not cognized, 
but that it is not cognized as an object of another cognition. 
It is certainly cognized as a cognition. 

But Prabhakara holds that, though a cognition is appre- 
hended by itself, its existence is inferred from the apprehen- 
sion of its object. He says, “What is known by inference is 
not any object, but the existence of an object.”®®^ We infer the 
existence of the cognition from the apprehension of its object. 
Prabhakara draws a distinction between 'samvedya’ and ‘pra- 
meya’. That is samvedya, whose form is apprehended ; a 
cognition is formless, and, consequently, cannot be ‘samvedya’. 
That is ‘prameya’, whose form is not manifested to conscious- 
ness, but which is an object of valid knowledge ; the presence 


^=*N1VI., p. 432. 

Samvittayaiva hi samvit samvedya, na samvedyataya. Nasyah 
karmabhavo yidyate. Br., i. 1. 5, p, 82. 

Arthavi§aya hi pratyak§abuddhih, na bnddhivisaya. SBh., i. 1. 5, 
pp. 8(h81. 

Br rupagrahanam, sanmatragrahyannmanaih bhavati. 
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of a cognition is inferred from the apprehension of its object, 
and so it is ^prameya’.^®® 

Both Kumarila and Prabhakara admit that the existence 
of a cognition is known by inference. Kumarila regards it as 
inferred from cognizedness (jnatata) or manifestness (prakatya) 
of its object, while Prabhakara regards it as inferred from the 
apprehension of objects. But Prabhakara regards cognitions 
as self-cognized or cognized as cognitions, but not as objects, 
while Kumarila regards them as inferable from their effects in 
the form of cognizedness or manifestness of objects. 

Murari Misra holds a different view. He rejects both 
Kumarila and Prabhakara’ s views. According to him, at first, 
there is a cognition of an object, e.g,, ‘this is a jar’ (vyavasaya), 
and then there is appropriation of the cognition by the self, 
e.g., ‘I know the jar’ (anuvyavasaya) . A self-appropriated 
cognition apprehends the cognition of an object, 

Prabhakara refutes Kumarila’s doctrine of inferability of a 
cognition. There is no reason or mark from which it may be 
inferred. The existence of an object (arthasatta) cannot serve 
as the mark of inference, since it is not invariably accompanied 
by a cognition. An object exists without being known by a 
cognition. The cognition of an object (arthajnana) cannot be 
the mark of inference. It cannot be a mark as soon as it is 
produced ; but it can be so only when it is manifested to 
consciousness. If it is not manifested, it cannot be distinguished 
from an object-cognition which has not yet come into existence. 
A'^ cognitive act cannot be inferred from non-manifestation 
(anavabhasana) of the object-cognition (arthajnana). The mani- 
festation of the object-cognition does not depend upon any 
other cognition, since it is not known to exist. Thus, there 
is no mark (linga) from which a cognition can be inferred. 
Hence the cognition of an object is self-illumined. The 
so-called cognizedness (jnatata) or manifestness (prakatya) of 
an object is nothing but the cognition of the object (artha- 
jnana), which is self-luminous. A cognition manifests an object, 


•”PSPM., p. 27. 

*** Muraritnisr^am mate’ nnvyavasayena jnanam grhyate. BP., 
SM., p. 447. Ibid, pp. 446-47. 

Tasmad arthajn^am svayampraka^am evabhyupagantavyam. 
PP., p. 63. 
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but it manifests itself. A self-cognized cognition apprehends 
an object. 


m 

Ethics 


15. Prabhdkara^s Analysis of Voluntary Action and 
doctrine of Freedom of the Will. 


Prabhakara analyses a voluntary action into the following 
steps : (1) The knowledge of something to be done (karyata- 
jnana) ; (2) the knowledge that it can be done by an effort of 
will (k^sadhyatajnana) ; (3) the desire to act (cikir§a) ; (4) the 
volition (k|ii) ; (5) the motor impulse in the body (cesta) ; and 
(6) the overt action (kriya). The desire to act is generated 
by the knowledge that the action can be done by the agent's 
volition. If there is the knowledge that the action cannot be 
done by his volition, it cannot produce the desire to act. The 
self must identify itself with the idea of the act chosen by 
it in order to execute it into action. If it does not identify 
itself with the idea of the act, it cannot desire to perform it. 
The idea of the act is appropriated by the self which converts 
it into an overt action by its volition. A voluntary action is 
determined by the self ; it involves self-determination. It in- 
volves the knowledge that the act is to be done by the self.*^* 
The knowledge of something to be done leads to volition 
through desire. It does not depend upon the knowledge that 
it is conducive to the agent's good, or the knowledge that it 
is accompanied by stronger undesirable consequences as the 
Nyaya holds. The knowledge of something to be done is due 
to the self’s representation of the act to be done and identi- 
fication with it.^^^ 

There are two kinds of duties, viz., conditional or pruden- 
tial duties (kamya“ karma) for material gain and unconditional 
duties or daily obligatory (nitya karma) and occasional duties 


*^*.^^^^tajnanam pravartakam iti gntavah. Cikir§a hi krtisadhyatva- 
prakarik^cha. SvaviSesanavattapratisandhanaianvakaryatainanasya 

pravart^tvat. SM., pp. 471-^. 

Atra ^ravah. SvaviSesavavattapratisandhanajanyakaryatajnajia- 
syaiva cik^§aavara pravrttihetntvam nestasadhanatvabalavadanistanami- 
bandhitvajnanayorapi. BlUitpacintamani (Ch. S.S.), p. 83. 
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(naimittika karma). Conditional duties are prudential acts 
prompted by desires for material gain. They involve empirical 
volitions and fulfil desires for selfish ends. But, according to 
Prabhakara, the mere knowledge of conduciveness to the agent^s 
good (i^tasadhanatajnana) does not bring about volition. The 
desire for the realization of the good as appropriated by the 
self is the real incentive for volition. Mere desire for pleasure 
is not the real motive force. But the self as qualified by the 
desire for pleasure is the spring of action. In unconditional 
duties there is no desire for pleasure. They are free from 
empirical motives, and involve purely rational will undeter- 
mined by any considerations of material gain or desire for 
pleasure. But the self’s representation of the acts and identi- 
fication of itself with them prompt it to will. In conditional 
duties there is the knowledge that the acts are conducive 
to the self’s good, unaccompanied by the knowledge of stronger 
undesirable consequences. But unless the self identifies itself 
with the desire for the realization of the good, there can be 
no volition. In unconditional duties there is no desire for the 
realization of any good. But there is the desire to perform 
an action, determined by the pure sense of duty, undetermined 
by any empirical motive. But the mere desire to perform the 
action cannot lead to volition. The self represents the act to 
itself and identifies itself with it. The desire to act as speci- 
fying the self leads to volition. The act of self-appropriation 
is common to both conditional duties and unconditional duties. 
In both there is appropriation of desire by the self. Prabha- 
kara emphasizes this element of self-reference in all voluntary 
acts.«« 

Prabhakara holds that in every voluntary action there is 
the consciousness of freedom or the knowledge that it can be 
done by the self’s will. If there is no effort of its volition, 
the action cannot be done. The volition is determined by the 
self’s own free will. It is not determined by any other person’s 
will. The act of cooking, for instance, is to be accomplished 
by my wdll, since it cannot be accomplished except through 


®®* K_amye ca pakayagadau kamanasvavisesanam tata5 ca bala- 
vadanistananubandlifikainyasadhanatajfianena karyatajnanam tata^ 
pravrttih. Nitye ca ^ancadikam puru^vi^e§anam tena ^aacadijnaJia- 
dhmakrtisadhyatajnanat tatra pravrttih. SM., pp. 473-74. 
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my will, which is conducive to my good/^® The volition to 
accomplish the act itself is determined by the self’s free will. 
It is determined by the pure will of the self, which is undeter- 
mined. The knowledge that an action can be done by the 
self’s volition implies the knowledge of the self’s free or 
imdetermined will to will. The freely willed will is known 
by an act of self-appropriation on the part of the self.^*® Thus 
freedom of the will is implied by a voluntary action. There 
can be no volition without freedom. If an act is done under 
coercion of another person’s will, it is not a volimtary action. 
An act of volition (krti) is determined by the pure undeter- 
mined will of the self (sveccha), which is appropriated by 
the self. Prabhakara believes in freedom as self-determina- 
tion. ^'The will to accomplish depends on the agent’s imdeter- 
mined freedom, but this undetermined freedom is itself 
determined by a process of mediation through self -reference. 
But this self-mediation of freedom is not pure indetermination 
but self-determination but self-determination in so far as it 
implies an act of self-appropriation in the form of representa- 
tion of the act as a specific determination of the self.”^'^^ 

Prabhakara also gives the moral proof for freedom. The 
Moral Taw is an injunction of the Vedas, which ought to be 
done. Therefore, it can be done. The Vedic injunctions are 
imperatives. They enjoin conditional duties and unconditional 
duties. The former are hypothetical imperatives in the language 
of Kant, since they are means to the realization of the good. 
The latter are categorical imperatives in Kant’s language. 
They are not means to ulterior ends, but they are ends in 
themselves. But both are imperatives which ought to be done. 
They produce moral obligation in the self to accomplish them, 
but do not compel the agent to execute them. They do not 
involve constraint, but moral obligation. So they imply 
freedom of the \vill in the moral agent to accomplish them.*^* 


Pako matkrtisadhyah matkrtim vina* sattve sati madi^tasadhana- 
tvat. SMD., p. 472. 

**** Svecchadhinakrtisadhyatajnanam eva pravartakam. Pakah 
svecchadhinamatkrtisadhyah ftv^r rliaH'hTnflTnft tlrrtiTfi vina* sattvat. SMD., 
pp. 472-73. 

pp- ^ 9 . 

Karyam eva hi sarvatra pravyttavekak^ajaam. 

Krtisadhyam pradhanam yat tat karyam avasiyate. PP., p. 180. 
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"This argument reminds us of Kant^s moral argument for freedom 
of the will : Thou oughtst, therefore thou canst\ 

16. Dharma, 

Jaimini defines Dharma as a good which is of the nature 
of a command. Savara defines it as an utterance which 
prompts the self to act and carry it out. It is a command 
which leads it to the attainment of the highest good. It is a 
prescription of the Vedas, which indicates the nature of good 
(artha) and evil (anartha), and impels the self to realize the 
highest good (nihsreyasa) . Dharma can be revealed by the 
Vedic prescriptions only. It is not apprehended by perception, 
inference, comparison or any other means of knowledge. The 
Vedic prescriptions reveal past, present, futtire, subtle, remote 
and supersensuous objects. Dharma is non-temporal and super- 
sensuous Duty or Moral Law. It is revealed by the Vedas, 
and impels the self to obey it.^^® 

Kumarila regards the Moral Law (vidhi) as a Vedic pres- 
cription or command which impels the self to act.^*® What 
leads to the attainment of the good (sreyas) is dharma. The 
good is the happiness of the self. The performance of sacrifices 
and other rites and ceremonies prescribed by the Vedas is 
conducive to its happiness. Certain substances, qualities and 
actions are the material of these rites. So Kumarila regards 
the acts enjoined by the Vedas and all the ingredients necessary 
for them as dharma. External acts (kriya) prescribed by the 
Vedas and the substances, qualities, and actions which are 
required for them constitute dharma. The latter are regarded 
as dharma, because they are means to the performance of 
duties, though they are perceptible. The conduciveness of the 
acts and the auxiliary substances, qualities and actions to the 
highest good is always known from the Vedas. 

*** Codanalak§ano^rtho dharmah. 6Bh., i. 1. 2. 

*^*SDS., pp. 288-89. 

*** SV., Codanasiitra, 1-7, NR. 

Tena pravartakam vakyam 5astre*siiiin codanocyate. Ibid, 3. 
Ibid, II. 

Sreyo hi parusapritih sa dravyagunakarmabhih. 

Codanalak§anaih sMhya tasmat te§veva dharmata. Ibid, 191. 

Ibid, 13, 14, 192. 

Dravyakriyagu^adinam dharmatvam sthapayi§yate. 

Sreyahsadhanata hyesam nityam vedat pratiyate. Ibid, 199-91. 
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Vedic prescriptions are of two kinds: (1) injunctions 
(vidhi) ; and (2) prohibitions (ni^edha). The former indicate 
the good to be realized, and the latter, the evil to be avoided. 
Right actions are enjoined by the Vedas, and wrong actions 
are prohibited by them. They determine rightness and wrong- 
ness of actions. We know our positive and negative duties 
through them only. They cannot be known by reason. There 
can be no perception, or inference or rational comprehension 
of duties. In Vedic injunctions the performance of certain 
acts for the attainment of happiness here or hereafter, or for 
the realization of transcendental freedom (moksa) is enjoined. 
In Vedic prohibitions dharma in the form of abstention from 
evil or sin is enjoined. Abstention from sins it itself a good, 
and therefore dharma. The performance of Jyotistama sacrifice 
leads to the attainment of unalloyed bliss in heaven. The 
killing of life leads to intense suffering in hell. 

Kumarila regards the external acts prescribed by the Vedic 
injunctions and prohibitions as dharma. He advocates the 
ethics of ritualism and ceremonialism. He propounds an 
external and legalistic view of morality. The Moral Taw is of 
the nature of an impersonal command (codana). It is not the 
command of a superior person or God. The Divine Law is not 
the moral standard. 

Kumarila advocates also non-secular egoistic hedonism and 
eudsemonism. Prudential duties (kamya karma) are conducive 
to happiness of the individual on earth or in heaven. It is the 
happiness of the individual himself which is the good (sreyas). 
It is the end of empirical duties. Dharma is a means to happi- 
ness in heaven. This is non-secular egoistic hedonism. 
Unconditional duties or daily obligatory duties (nitya karma) 
and occasional duties (naimittika) karma) are conducive to 
transcendental freedom (moksa), which is absolute extinction 
of all empirical contents of the self. This transcendental 
freedom is the individual’s highest good (nihsreyasa) . This is 
non-secular eudaemonism. Both non-secular hedonism and non- 
secular eudaemonism are foreign to western ethics. 

Kumarila rejects utilitarianism. The Utilitarians hold that 
rightness consists in conduciveness to others’ happiness, and 

nnmana^^^ DharjnMbannavabodhasya tenayukta'- 
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wrongness consists in conduciveness to others' pain and 
suffering/^® For them recitation of mantras would not be 
right, since it does not produce others' happiness, and drinking 
Hquor would not be wrong, since it does not produce others' 
suffering. But the former is regarded as right, and the latter 
is regarded as wrong. Again, illicit sexual intercourse would 
be regarded by the Utilitarians as right, since it gives intense 
sexual pleasure to the agent which outweighs a little pain or 
remorse of conscience, and it gives intense pleasure to the 
woman. But it is condemned by all as wrong. If the Utilita- 
rians urge that the remorse of conscience (hrdayakro&) makes 
it wrong, they commit the fallacy of mutual dependence 
(itaretarasraya), since wrongness of the act depends upon 
remorse and remorse depends upon its wrongness. Further,, 
savages do not feel remorse of conscience, and should there-- 
fore be devoid of morality. Hence rightness and wrongness 
of actions are not determined by conduciveness to one's own 
or others' happiness and misery, social utility or inutility. 
They are independent of empirical hedonism and utilitarianism. 
They are determined by Vedic injunctions and prohibitions. 
Therefore, leaving aside others’ happiness or suffering, or their 
opposites, social utility or inutility, those who desire to know 
right actions and wrong actions ought to look out for the 
Vedic injunctions and prohibitions, So Kumarila's ethical 
doctrine is neither egoistic hedonism nor utilitarianism. It is a 
blend of impersonal legalism, non-secular egoistic hedonism 
and eudaemonism. What is conducive to happiness or good 
and transcendental freedom has the character of dharma, only 
w^hen it is distinctly enjoined by the Vedas.^®^ 

Kumarila recognizes two kinds of duties, secular (lauMka) 
and scriptural (^stric) or non-temporal (paramarthika) . The 
secular duties fulfil perceptible secular ends (drstarthaka) . The 
scriptural duties fulfil imperceptible supersensuous ends 
(adrstarthaka). They are of tv-o kinds, viz., conditional duties 
and unconditional duties. The former are empirical duties for 


Anugrahacca dharmatvam pidataScapyadharmata. Ibid, 243. 
“‘Ibid, 24^7, NR. 

Tasmad anngraham pTdam tadabhavam apasya ca. 
Ohannadharmarthibhir nityam mrgyau vidhinisedhakan. 

Ibid, 248-49. 

Ibid, 286, NR. 
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the realization of desired ends (kamya karma). The latter are 
obligatory daily duties (nitya karma) e.g., morning and evening 
prayers, and obligatory occasional duties (naimittika karma) 
e,g., bath in the Ganges on the occasion of the solar eclipse 
and the lunar eclipse. The performance of conditional duties 
leads to happiness. The performance of Jyotistoma sacrifice 
produces happiness in heaven. The non-performance of 
unconditional duties produces sins of omission (pratyavaya) and 
consequent sufferings. But the performance of them does not 
produce merits and consequent enjoyments. Nor does it produce 
demerits and consequent sufferings. It purifies the mind, and 
generates the knowledge of the self. It wipes off past sins 
and prevents sins which would accrue to the self from the 
omission of unconditional duties. The conditional duties are 
obligatory when there is a desire for a particular end. The 
imconditional duties are obligatory independently of any desire. 
They are unconditionally obligatory. The scriptural duties are 
positive or negative. They are either injunctions or prohibi- 
tions. The former enjoin the performance of right actions, 
while the latter prohibit the commission of wrong actions. 

The Buddhists regard a good disposition (subha v^ana) 
of the mind as dharma. The Jainas regard subtle, corporeal 
particles of matter (pudgala), which produce effects, as dharma. 
The Samkhya regards a particular modification of the mind 
(manas) as dhanna. It is not a quality of the self. The Vaifesika 
regards a specific quality of the self as dharma. The Nyaya 
regards an unseen quality (apurva) of the self produced by the 
performance of prescribed duties as dharma. Prabhakara 
regards a supersensuous transcendental ought (apurva) as 
dharma. Kumarila regards the prescribed acts or duties which 
are conducive to good as dharma.^®® It is indicated by the 
Vedic commands, and characterized as good.^^® Good is earthly 
and heavenly happiness and transcendental perfection. 

Savara says, “Dharma is conducive to the highest good 
(sreyas) of the moral agent’ \ Prabhakara points out that Apurva 
or the supersensible Moral Imperative (niyoga) is conducive 

PP. 25^1; BH., pp. 19-20. 

3 i« ^reyahsadhanarupena dharmah- ^D., pp. 25-26. 

C-oaanalak^no^rtho dharmah. Btad dvayam dharmasya svarupaxh 
pramanam ceti. YSP., p. 15 . * 
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to the highest good, — which is indicated by the Vedic 
injunctions/^’^ A Vedic injunction with the affix Lin enlightens 
us on the supersensible Ought which is our duty/^® A moral 
law is of the nature of duty/®® A duty is Apurva because it 
is incomprehensible by any other means of knowledge than 
Vedic testimony. It is a command or Imperative (niyoga), 
because it impels a person to accomplish it.^®® Apurva is 
realizable by an action, which is its means. The supersensible 
Ought is the end of our moral actions/®^ There is a permanent 
relation between Apurva and its accomplishment by a volun- 
tary action. When there is a volition, there is the accomplish- 
ment of Ought. When there is no volition, there is the absence 
of its accomplishment. Volition is an effort of the self. It aims 
at the realization of Ought through a voluntary action. Thus 
Dharma is Apurva or supersensible Ought revealed by the 
authoritative suggestion (prerana) produced in the self by the 
Moral Imperative (niyoga). It is not a subjective category. It 
is neither a modification of the internal organ (anta^karana) 
nor a quality of the self. It is an objective category. But it 
is not an external act enjoined by the Vedas as Kumarila holds. 
A person who performs the sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas 
is said to be virtuous (dharmika) because he executes the Moral 
Imperative. He cannot be said to be virtuous, if he does not 
execute it. The accomplishment of the Moral Imperative 
(niyogasiddhi) is inferred from the performance of the sacrifices 
enjoined by the Vedas. The ceremonial acts are the contents 
of duty. They fulfil the Moral Imperative (niyoga), which is a 
transcendental verity revealed by the Vedic injunctions. They 
do not derive their authoritativeness from their conduciveness 
to any ulterior end or good (phala), but from their intrinsic 
validity as self-revealing, transcendental Moral Law. It is 
revealed by moral obligation (prerana) produced by the moral 
imperative (niyoga) in the self. It is revealed to the self by 


Sreyaskaro dharma ityukte katham karyasya dharmatvam ? 
Apurvadhikarane tasyaiva sreyaskarasya jnapitatvat. Niyogasiddliisca 
c^itayagadyanusth^asamadhigamya. RVP., p 33. 

Linadipratyayah karyataya’purvam bodhayati. TNR., p. 66. 
Kar\'atmakaih vidhitattvam. Ibid, pp. 81-82. 

p. 67; PP., p. 196. Niyogasca vakyarthah. PP., p. 788. 
Apurv^im hi kriyasadhyam sadhita sadhanam kriya. PP., p. 19S. 
**■ Krtisadhyam pradhanam yat tat karyam avasiyate. PP., p. 180. 
Yad adhikrtya krtih pravartate tatkrtipradhanam. Ibid, p. 181. 
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the unique feeling of moral obligation which is different from 
physical compulsion and psychical impulsion. Moral obliga- 
tion is a self-revealing experience. The prescribed duties do 
mot derive their authority from the Vedas, as Kumarila thinks, 
but from Apurva or the moral imperative (niyoga) which is 
indicated by the Vedic injunctions. It is not a personal com- 
mand, or a command of God as the Nyaya thinks. It is an 
impersonal Taw which has intrinsic validity. It is a transcend- 
ental verity of the moral order, which is self-revealing and 
self -authoritative. It does not derive its authority from the 
will of a person or God, or from any ulterior end or good 
or consequences. It is a transcendental, impersonal Moral Taw. 
It has some similarity with Kant’s Categorical Imperative, 
which is unconditionally obligatory. It ought to be done for 
its own sake without any desire or feeling or consideration of 
any end, good, or consequences. But Kant’s Categorical Im- 
perative is a subjective law of practical reason, while Prabha- 
kara’s Apurva or Niyoga is a supersensible verity of the moral 
order. Kant’s Categorical Imperative is an Ought, while 
Prabhakara’s Moral Imperative is also a transcendental Being 
ox accomplished fact. So the similarity between them should 
mot be pushed too far. Prabhakara is an advocate of rationalism 
and rigorism in ethics. 

The relation of the Moral Imperative to the agent is that 
of a command to the agent commanded (prai§yapre§^ambandha). 
It differs from causation (bhavana) which is the relation of the 
act of willing to the willing agent (kriyakartrsambandha) . Moral 
obligation is revealed through the relation of a command (presa) 
to the agent commanded (praisya). It is a primary factor in 
moral obligation. The relation of the act (kriya) to the moral 
agent (karta) is only a secondary factor in it. He knows the 
Moral Imperative through the unique relation of a command 
to the agent commanded involved in moral obligation, and 
then accomplishes it. The accomplishment of it involves the 
relation of the act to the agent. Thus moral obligation involves 
both the relations. But the first relation is the primary factor, 
while the second relation is the derivative factor.^*® 

P^i§yaprai§alak§a^ah sambandhah prathamam avagamyate. 
* sambandh^ pascattyastu kriyakartrsambandhah. NM., 
p. 
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The Moral Imperative is an accomplished fact, and, conse- 
quently, cannot be brought into being by an act of volition. 
So the relation of the Imperative to the agent is not the rela- 
tion of an act to the doer (kriyakartrsambandha), or the relation 
of causation (bhavana) as Kumarila holds. It is a unique relation 
of a command to the agent commanded (praisyapre§asam- 
bandha). The former is a relation of causation, while the latter 
is a relation of revelation. Causation differs from revelation. 
The Moral Imperative is revealed by the tmique relation of 
authoritative suggestion to the reason of the agent.^®^ It 
produces moral obligation in the self, which reveals the Moral 
Taw through authoritative suggestion, but does not compel 
obedience. Moral obligation is of the nature of enlightenment 
or revelation of the Moral Taw. It is of the nature of Ought, 
and not of the nature of Must, It is its own end, and not a 
means to any ulterior end or good. It does not interfere with 
the agent’s freedom, and compel his will. It has intrinsic 
validity. It is the command and the object of the command.^®^ • 
The Moral Imperative is a command revealed through moral 
obligation, an impersonal Taw Communicated by a Vedic in- 
junction. It is Dharma which cannot be known by any other 
means of knowledge.^®® 

Prabhakara recognizes two kinds of duties, viz., conditional 
duties (kamya karma) for the fulfilment of ends, and uncondi- 
tional duties which are obligatory in themselves. Unconditional 
duties are obligatory daily duties (nitya karma) and obligatory 
occasional duties (naimittika karma). Both of them ought to 
be done out of the sense of duty (karyatajnana) . They are 
authoritative because they embody Moral Imperatives (niyoga) 
indicated by Vedic injunctions. Their authoritativeness is not 
due to their conduciveness to any ulterior end or consequences. 
They ought to be performed for their own sake. Prabhakara is 
an exponent of rigorism in ethics. 


p. 347. 

Niyoga eva prerako niyoga eva canu§tbeyah. Na_ hi lmadi 3 Tikta- 
Takye§u bhavana bhavyantaram apek§ate apurvasya bhavyasya svasab- 
denabhihitatvat. NM., p, 349; PP., p. 5. 

*** Prai§o nama sa prerena sa niyogah sa vakyarthah. Hih dharmo 
hi niyogo vakyarthah sa dharma eva sa ca na prama^antaragamyah, 
NM., pp. 348, 349. 

"«^PP., pp. 171-201; EH., ch. II; IIP., pp. 286-94. 
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Kumarila holds that the knowledge of an action as a means 
to the agent’s good is an incentive to action. That ought to 
be done, which is conducive to good. What is repugnant to 
it ought not to be done.*®® The Frabhakara critizes Kummla’s 
view. A present action and a past action are conducive to one’s 
good. But they are not what ought to be done (karya). So 
what is accomplishable (karyata) is different from conducive- 
ness to one’s good (i^tasadhanata) . A voluntary action does not 
depend upon the mere knowledge of its conduciveness to the 
agent’s good. It is done by an agent who ignores altogether 
its conduciveness to his good. This proves that duty is not 
determined by its conduciveness to good. Duty is what is 
aimed at by a volition. It is not what is accomplished by it.*®® 
Desire is a cause of a voluntary action, but it is not indicated 
by a Vedic injunction. A voluntary action does not depend 
upon the knowledge of a desire. A desire is the cause of a 
voluntary action, but the knowledge of it is not its cause. The 
knowledge of what can or ought to be done (karya) is an 
incentive to action. The knowledge of its being a means to 
one’s good is not so. So a Vedic injunction enlightens us on 
a supersensuous Ought (Apurva) or Duty (karya). 

Mandana Misra, a follower of Ktimarila, criticizes Prabha- 
kara’s view of the Moral Imperative (niyoga). A mere com- 
mand is not found in the world to be an incentive to a volun- 
tary action. All persons are not impelled to act by it. But 
a subordinate command as to what is a means to the attain- 
ment of good, and what is a means to the avoidance of evil> 
is an incentive to action. This is known by some other 
pramana than Vedic testimony. There is no person who issues 
commands in Vedic prescriptions. The Moral Imperative is 
not a means of knowledge of what are favourable to good and 
unfavourable to evil, because it is an object of valid knowledge. 
The knowledge of Niyoga is not a means of knowledge, because 
it apprehends it as its object. Further, a mere command is 

Kartnr i§tabhyupaye hi kartavyam iti lokadhih. 

Viparitam tvakartavyam iti tadvi§aye tatah. VDV., p. 302. 

Pumso ne^tabhynpavatvat kriyasvanvah pravartakah. 

^ ’ ’ VBV., p. 243. 

'Ajiu' ^52^ anya istasMh^ata. Karyata hi tia krtyadhina- 

smohimatrarupa, kim tu krtim prati pradhanabhutam sad yat tada 
dhmasat^am tat karyam ncyate. PP., pp 178, 179. 

’’“PP., pp. 178-79; TNR., p. 66. 
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not the cause of a voluntary action. So the knowledge of a 
command is useless.^^^ 

Kumarila regards psychical causation (bhavana) initiated 
by an injunction as the cause of a voluntary action. An injimc- 
tion produces two kinds of psychical causation, viz., sabda- 
bhavana and arthabhavana, A moral law which impels the 
self to exert its volition is called ^bdabhavana. It is called 
abhidha bhavana.^^^ It is the denotative power of an injunction, 
which moves a person to act. It is the causal activity of an 
injunction. The volition or activity of the self by which it 
executes the injunction is arthabhavana. Sabdabhavana and 
arthabhavana accomplish the result which is conducive to the 
agent’s good. But Prabhakara regards the Moral Imperative 
(niyoga) or duty (karya) as an incentive to action. It induces 
the self to act through moral obligation.^ 

17. Apurva. 

The acts enjoined by the Vedas produce their fruits. The 
performance of the Jyotistama sacrifice produces happiness in 
heaven. The enjoined action is performed at one time. The 
fruition of the act follows much later. The Apurva connects 
the act with its fruit. The performance of prescribed acts 
generates an unseen agency (apurva) which produces their 
fruition at a later time. The deferred fruition of the perfor- 
mance of duties is due to the mediation of Apurva. Kumarila 
posits Apurva as a teTiium quid between the prescribed acts 
and their deferred fruition. It is an imperceptible potency* 
in the principal action, or in the self, which did not exist 
before the performance of the action.^^^ Before the prescribed 
acts are performed, there is an incapability in them for pro- 
ducing happiness in heaven, and there is an incapability in 
the self for attaining heaven. Both these incapabilities are 
removed by the performance of sacrifices, which creates a. 


;”VDV., p. 105; NYK., p. 105; VDV., pp. 23, 60-61. 

Pnni§apreranatinako hi vidhlh ^abdabhavana. KIvI., p. 343 , 
Abhidhabhavanatn ahur any am eva Hhadayah. VDV., p. 15. 

SabdavyaparaSca sabdabhavana. Pnru§avvaDara^carthabhavana 
NM.^, p. 343. 

Niyogo nama vakyarthah. Karyatma preranatma ca tasyartbah. 
NM., p. 346. 

Tantravartika, B.T., p. 504. 

54 
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positive power (apurva), by virtue of which heaven is attained. 
The imperceptible power called Apurva is known by presump^ 
tion. The hypothesis of Apurva removes the apparent incon- 
sistency between the performance of the prescribed sacrihce 
at one time and the attainment of heaven at a later time.^^® 
The performance of the act produces directly a certain potency 
in the agent, w'^hich persists in him, and produces happiness in 
heaven after the death of his body. The causal relation between 
the prescribed act and its fruition cannot be explained without 
such an intervening potency, which is generated by the act 
in the self, and is the immediate cause of the final result. 
This view is similar to the Nyaya-Vai^§ika view that merit 
(dharma) is a subjective disposition of the self (atmasamskara) 
generated by righteous acts. But Kumarila regards Apurva 
also as an objective potency of the prescribed act itself (kiiya- 
sakti).^^’^ 

Prabhakara rejects Kumarila’ s view. A prescribed act, 
which is transient, cannot bring about its final result, the 
attainment of heaven, at a subsequent time. The Apurva, or 
Ought, or Duty, which is different from the transient act, 
which is indicated by a Vedic prescription, and which is aimed 
at by a volition, generates the fruit. The volition is called 
bhavana, because it generates a voluntary action, which 
executes the Ought. The Moral Imperative (Niyoga) prompts 
the agent to put forth volition and exertion to accomplish the 
act. But it is difficult to explain how the Niyoga or Apurva 
can lead the self to attain the final result of the prescribed act 
done by it without producing a potency or disposition in the 
permanent self. Dr. Ganganatha Jha says, “While Prabhakara 
appears to assume a Niyoga intervening between the action 
and something lasting that is produced in the agent, he does 
not call it a ‘faculty’ (disposition), but which comes to the 
same thing. In order to meet the difficulty, Salikanatha has 
been forced to call in the aid of ‘Fate’; he says that it is only 
when the Niyoga is aided by Fate, that it brings about the 
result”.^^® Salikanatha thinks that the Niyoga produces an 
effect in the self in the form of a disposition which inheres in 

K.T., p. 504; EH., p. 172. SD., p. 80. 

PP., p. 197. PSPM., p. 165. 
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it, and cannot be known by any other means of knowledge 
except moral obligation. The act is not permanent, but the 
self’s disposition is permanent, which can bring about th^ 
accomplishment of the final result.^®® 

18. Liberation {Moksa), 

Jaimini and Savara enjoin the performance of duties as a 
means to the attainment of happiness in heaven. They do not 
attach any importance to the conception of liberation. Kumarila 
and Prabhakara consider the nature of liberation and the means 
of its attainment. 

Kumarila regards liberation as negative in character, and, 
consequently, eternal. If it be a state of positive happiness 
in heaven, it cannot be eternal. It is of the nature of negation, 
and therefore eternal. But negation cannot be the result of 
any action. Liberation is due to absolute extinction of merits 
and demerits. When they are completely destroyed, the body, 
which is the vehicle of experience, is destroyed. When no 
traces of them are left, no cause is left for the production of 
the body.^®^ The self attains liberation on the destruction of 
the present body and the non-production of any future body. 
It is a state of absolute negation of all experience of cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, impression, merit and demerit. 
It is the natural transcendental condition of the self free from 
empirical contents. It does not consist in enjoyment of happi- 
ness. If it did, it would be synonymous with heaven, and 
therefore perishable. Heavenly happiness is not eternal. When 
merit is worn off, it is succeeded by rebirth and bondage due 
to karma and connection with a body. Liberation is negation 
of this connection due to extinction of merits and demerits.^®® 

Parthasarathi Misra follows Kumarila in describing the 
nature of liberation. He does not conceive of it as cessation of 
the empirical world (prapancavilaya), as the Advaita Vedanta 
holds, but as extinction of the relation of the self to the world 
(prapancasambandhavilaya). The world binds the self through 
the body, the sense-organs and the external objects of 

p. 187. 

Na hyabhavatmakam muktva mok§anityatvakaraijam. SV., Sam- 
bandhak§epaparihara, 107. 

«-Ibid, 106-9; NR. IbM. 105 
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experience, which produce pleasure and pain in it. Release 
consists in the total destruction of this threefold bondage. It 
consists in the destruction of the present body, the sense- 
organs, and experiences of external objects, and the non- 
production of any future body, senses, and experiences. It 
can be brought about by completely wiping off all traces of 
merits and demerits acquired by past actions.^® ^ Release is 
not a condition of self-luminous bliss, since it is not manifested 
in bondage. If it is said to be not manifested in bondage 
because it is overpowered, it means that self-luminous bliss 
is not manifested. But this involves self-contradiction, since 
what is by nature self -manifest cannot be unmanifested. If it 
be argued that bliss is non-existent in empirical life, and is 
produced in the state of liberation, then it must have a cause. 
Cognition cannot be the cause of its manifestation, because it 
depends upon the sense-organs which are destroyed in the state 
of release. It is a state of absolute negation of pleasure, pain 
and other experiences. It is devoid of the knowledge of the 
self. In it there is the existence of the self as a mere potency 
of knowledge, devoid of cognition and bliss.^®^ But Narayana 
Pandita, a follower of Kumarila, regards the experience of 
bliss as release.^®® The manas aided by the complete destruc- 
tion of the body and the sense-organs is the organ of the 
experience of it. It is not produced by external objects. In 
bondage it is not experienced owing to the non-existence of 
the cause of the experience of eternal bliss (nityananda) . This 
view is opposed to Kumarila’s view. 

Kumarila regards action and knowledge both as necessary 
for the attainment of release. An aspirant for release should 
refrain from forbidden acts which produce suffering, and pres- 
cribed acts which generate happiness here and hereafter. But 
he should continue to perform daily obligatory and occasional 
duties in order to avoid sins which accrue from their non- 
performance. Prescribed acts for the realization of selfish 

p. 125. 

^tnktasyatmajnanasyabhavo j Sana ^aktimatrasyavas than am smtya 
tasman nihsambodko nirananda^ca moksah. SD., p. 128. 

oa ^^^^dasyanubhutistu muktimkta kuraMlaih. MM., p. 88. Ibid, 
p. oif (i.o.S.). 

pravarteta tatra kamyanisiddhayoh. 

Nityanaimittike kuryat pratyavayajihasaya. 

SV . , Sambandhaksepaparihara, 110. 
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ends produce happiness on earth and in heaven. Forbidden 
acts generate sins and sufferings. They lead to transmigration 
and rebirth for the experience of the resulting enjoyments and 
sufferings. The knowledge of the self wipes off all traces of 
merits and demerits with the aid of the performance of obliga- 
tory daily and occasional duties, and prevents further accumu- 
lation of them. But mere knowledge of the self is not adequate 
to effect final release. It impels the self to perform enjoined 
duties.^®® It must be accompanied by the performance of 
obligatory duties. Thus action and knowledge both are neces- 
sary for release.^®® 

Prabhakara describes heaven as unalloyed bliss free from 
pain.^®® He defines release as the absolute cessation of merits 
and demerits and the consequent total destruction of the 
body.^®^ It is absolute cessation of the sufferings of empirical 
life consequent on the complete destruction of the self’s contact 
with the body and the sense-organs, which are destroyed by 
the complete disappearance of merits and demerits. Prabha- 
kara, like the Naiyayika, regards consciousness as an accidental 
quality of the self, due to its conjunction with manas and a 
body. When manas, the body and the sense-organs are com- 
pletely destroyed on the destruction of merits and demerits, 
the self is divested of cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, and impression, and becomes unconscious. Release 
is absolute cessation of merit and demerit and the consequent 
pleasure and pain. It is negative in character, and consists in 
the complete destruction of the specific qualities of the self. 
Prabhakara agrees with the Naiyayika in holding that release 
is the natural transcendental condition of the self free from 
empirical contents as an eternal and ubiquitous substance 
that it is not a state of positive bliss, but a negative state of 
absolute extinction of pain.^®^ The nature of release is the 
same according to Prabhakara and Kumarila. 

Karmapravrtlihettiwani atmajnanasya laksvate. Ibid, 103. 

p. 103; MM., p. 89. (T.S.S.). _ PP.. pp. 102*03. 

A.tjantikast-u dehocchedo nihsesadharmadharmapariksayaniban- 
dhano Tnok§ah. PP-, p. 156. 

Tayor ekantocchede*pyapagatadeheiidriyasarabandhah samtitkhata- 
nikhilasamsarikaduhkhabandhano mukta ityucyate. PP., p. 156. 

^•*PP., p. 157, NM., p. 511. 

Samsarikavividhaduldchoparamarupatvan mok§asva. PP., p. 153. 
KS., i. 1. 21, 22. 
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Prabhakara, like Kumarila, regards action and knowledge 
both as necessary for release. Abstention from all prescribed 
acts for the attainment of happiness, and from all forbidden 
acts for the avoidance of sins, and the performance of obliga- 
tory duties together with rigid moral discipline are the means 
to release. But action alone is not suflScient for the attain- 
ment of release. It must be supplemented by the knowledge 
of . the self, which stops further accumulation of merit and 
demerit, and completely destroys the body, which is the 
vehicle of experience. Knowledge of the self is not subservient 
to action. Aided by sense-restraint, control of mind, sex- 
restraint, and other auxiliaries, it leads to release. 


IV. Theology. 

19. Atheism, 

The Mimamsa teaches ritualistic morality and religion, and 
enjoins the performance of sacrifices to gods. But they are 
not objects of worship, and do not give the rewards of the 
offerings. The deities are only Beings to whom offerings are 
to be made, and who have existence beyond the spatio-temporal 
world. At the time of making an offering to a deity, a person 
has to think of his form. So the Mimamsa believes in poly- 
theism. But its belief in many gods is not serious, since they 
have no function. The later Mimamsa denies their existence 
except in the mantras, and regards the references to them as 
mere praises of sacrifices. The performance of sacrifices 
generates an unseen potency (apurva) in the self, which 
generates their fruits without the intervention of gods. The 
Apurva is the intermediate agency betw^een the performance 
of sacrifices and the attainment of heaven.^®® Heaven is un- 
alloyed happiness for a long duration, which is terminated 
by the exhaustion of merits. 

Jaimini does not refer to God. Prabhakara and Kumarila 
deny the existence of God. The Mimamsa believes in poly- 
theism but not in theism. It does not believe in the existence 
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of God as the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world, 
or the apportioner of rewards and punishments, or the 
author of the Vedas. Its belief in many gods does not serve 
any useful purpose. They have no relation to the world and 
the finite souls. They are not organically connected with the 
Mimamsa system. Hence this system has rightly been branded 
as atheistic,^®® though same regard it as theistic^®^ without 
sufficient evidence. 

Kumarila and Prabhakara have a realistic and naturalistic 
view of the world. It is composed of atoms which are per- 
ceptible. External objects are real and permanent substances, 
which are not mere aggregates of qualities, A substance is 
permanent, though its qualities change.®®® Kumarila rejects 
the notion of a substance as a self-identical unit devoid of 
difference. He advocates the doctrine of parinamavada or 
satkaryavada, which regards an effect as a real modification 
of a cause. He regards the relation between cause and effect 
as identity-in-difference. He rejects the relation of inherence 
between them. Kumarila and Prabhakara deny the existence 
of God as the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world, 
and periodical creation and destruction of the world. They 
believe in the constant process of its parts comity into existence 
and passing away without the intervention of God. Both deny 
the reality of God as the supervisor of merits and demerits 
of the finite souls, the apportioner of rewards and punishments, 
and the author of the Vedas and moral laws. 

Kumarila offers the following arguments against the reality 
of God, which have already been mentioned and criticized by 
the Naiyayikas. If God is the creator of the world, he must 
have a body. He canot have desire to create without a body, 
since desire is produced by the contact of the soul with its 
manas and sense-organs. If God had a body before creation, 
it could not be created by himself, but by another God, wffiose 
body was created by another, and so on to infinity. If the 
body of God was eternal, it could not be material, since there 
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were no earth and the like prior to creation. Again, if his 
body was material, it could not be eternal. If it was eternal, 
our bodies also must be eternal, since both are material. His 
body must have been produced by a cause, since it was com- 
posed of parts like our bodies. If God was the creator of his 
own body, then he created it without a body. But bodiless 
God, like a released soul, could not exercise any control over 
his body. Just as a jar is fotmd to be made by an intelligent 
potter, who is perishable, so the body of God was made by 
an intelligent maker, who was perishable. If God had no body, 
he could not exert his will on the atoms. If he did not act 
on the unconscious atoms, they could not follow his will. The 
insentient atoms could not combine with one another, and form 
various substances under the guidance of the will of God. 
Similarly, they cannot separate from one another, and bring 
about destruction of the world under the guidance of the divine 

Parthasarathi Misra offers the following antitheistic argu- 
ments. Bodiless God can have no knowledge, desire, and 
volition. He is devoid of the sense-organs, and, consequently, 
cannot have knowledge. His knowledge, desire and volition 
cannot be eternal, since all knowledge, desire and volition are 
found to be transient. The antitheistic argument may be 
stated thus : The earth and the like are not produced by a 
bodiless, intelligent agent, or by eternal knowledge, desire and 
volition, because they are effects, like a jar. If God's body is 
supposed to be eternal, then gross earth, etc., are not effects, 
like the divine body. Grass, sprouts, etc., are not produced 
by an embodied agent. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that God creates the world 
out of the atoms with the aid of the finite souls’ merits and 
demerits, keeps them in abeyance during dissolution, activates 
them again at the time of creation, and creates the world in 
accordance with them for the souls’ enjo5anents and sufferings. 
Kumarila criticizes this view. All actions are destroyed with 
their effects, merits and demerits, when the world is destroyed. 
God cannot activate the finite souls’ merits and demerits at 
the time of the next creation. If he is omniscient and omni- 
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potent, he can create the world by his will without the aid 
of their merits and demerits. If he depends upon them for 
creation, he is not independent and omnipotent. If they are 
subject to the will of God, they are needless. Kumarila does 
not deny that the diversity of the world is due to the diversity 
of the souls’ merits and demerits. But he denies the reality 
of God as the creator of the w^orld.^*^^ Parthasarathi Misra 
argues that the variety of effects cannot be due to the mere 
variety of the souls’ merits and demerits (adr§ta), but to the 
variety of perceived causes with the aid of the souls’ merits 
and demerits. Palm trees can never grow without palm seeds 
in spite of the variety of the unseen agencies (adrsta) . All effects 
cannot be produced by God’s variety of powers without physical 
causes, since there is no evidence for it.^®^ 

Kumarila argues that there is no evidence for God’s 
creative activity. No one can testify to the creation of the world 
by God. The first creatures could not know how they were 
bom. Nor could they know the state of things prior to the 
creation of the world by God. If they relied on the assertion 
of the Creator, they might be deceived. God might not create 
the world and yet tell them that he did so in order to show 
off his powers. So God cannot be regarded as the creator of 
the world. Similarly, there is no evidence to prove that God 
is the destroyer of the world. There is none to testify to the 
fact that he destroys the world. So God is neither the creator 
nor the destroyer of the world. 

Further, God has no motive for creating the world. 
Compassion for living creatures could not be his motive, since 
there were no living creatures before creation, for whom he 
could feel compassion. Moreover, if he were moved by com- 
passion to create the world, he would create only happy beings. 
But the world is full of suffering and misery. God, who is 
benevolent, cannot create so much suffering in the world. If 
he cannot create a world free from evil, he is not omnipotent. 
If he is omnipotent, he can certainly create a world free from 
evil. If he depended on moral laws and natural law's and 
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instniments, his independence would be compromised. If he 
created the world without a motive, then he is not intelligent. 
Even a fool does not act without a motive. If God created the 
world for amusement (krida), he would not be perfectly happy 
and contented, and creation would involve him in vreansome 
toil.^^^ Parthasarathi Misra argues that God is completely 
fulfilled iaptakama), and cannot, therefore, realize any end in 
creation. If compassion is the motive for creation, it cannot 
be the motive for destruction. The same cause cannot produce 
contradictory effects, — creation and destruction. Hence God is 
not the creator or destroyer of the world. 

God is not the author of the Vedas, Even if they were 
created by him, they are doubtful. They are not a sure proof 
for his existence. If they existed before creation, they could 
not be connected with the objects created. If they speak of 
creation as made by God, they are mere praises of certain 
injunctions about sacrifices. The Vedas are self-revealing^ 
authoritative and eternal. They contain injunctions and prohi- 
bitions which embody positive and negative duties. God^ is not 
the author of the Vedas and the promulgator of moral laws. 
We can know dharma from the Vedas. Prabhakara agrees with 
Kumarila in regarding the Vedas as eternal and self-revealing. 
He regards the relation of words to the objects denoted by them 
as eternal, and rejects the notion of God as the creator of con- 
vention (sarhketa).^**^ 

Prabhakara argues that there is no evidence for the creation 
and destruction of the whole world at the same moment, though 
its parts are produced by the conjunction of their constituent 
atoms, and destroyed by their disjunction. All animals and men 
are born of their parents, and do not owe their existence to 
the intervention of God. Similarly, all things in the world are 
produced by their causes, and do not owe their existence to 
God. All effects are produced by their natural causes, and no 
supernatural causes are necessary for them.^^’® 

The Nyaya-Vai^§ika argues that God is the supervisor of 
the finite souls’ merits and demerits. They are unconscious, 
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and so cannot produce their results without the guidance of a 
Being possessed of supreme intelligence. Omniscient God is 
the supervisor of the souls’ merits and demerits. Prabhakara 
urges that the finite souls may supervise their own merits and 
demerits. If they cannot supervise them because they have no 
knowledge of them, then God also cannot supervise them 
because he has no knowledge of them. He has no sense-organs 
through which he can perceive them. He cannot perceive them 
through manas, since it cannot perceive external objects with- 
out the aid of the external sense-organs. He has no merit 
and demerit which are the causes of a body, the sense-organs, 
and the contact of manas with the sense-organs. So he can- 
not perceive the souls’ merits and demerits through the sense- 
mind-contact, and, consequently, cannot supervise them. His 
knowledge is not uncaused and eternal, since knowledge is 
always found to be caused and transient. So God’s supervision 
of the souls’ merits and demerits is unintelligible. He cannot 
supervise them without being related to them. His relation to 
them is either conjunction or inherence. It is not conjunction, 
since it holds between two substances only. God is a substance. 
But merits and demerits are the finite souls’ qualities. There 
can be no conjunction between a substance and a quality. So 
there can be no conjunction between God and merits and 
demerits. Nor can there be inherence between them. Merits 
and demerits inhere in the finite souls, and cannot inhere in 
God, who is distinct from them. A carpenter’s supervision 
of his tools consists in his contact with them. But God’s super- 
vision of the souls’ merits and demerits does not consist in 
his contact with them. He cannot act upon their merits and 
demerits, because they are qualities, and so cannot supervise 
them. Hence God cannot create the w^orld out of the atoms 
with the aid of the souls* merits and demerits. 

It cannot be argued that God acts upon the atoms, even as 
the soul acts upon its own body by virtue of merits and demerits, 
because the atoms are not the body of God, on which he may 
act and create the world out of them. Even if God is supposed 
to have a body, his action on the body is due to volition. But 
there is no cause of his volition. If the divine volition were 
eternal, creation would be unceasing. Further, God cannot 
supervise the imconscious atoms, because he has no motive in 
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doing SO. There is no need of a supra-mundane creator of the 
world. The existence of God is an unwarranted hypothesis.^®’ 
The earlier Mlniamsakas did not believe in the existence 
of God, and regarded the world as self-existent and self- 
evolving. They looked upon effects as modifications (parinama) 
of their causes under the influence of the finite souls’ merits 
and demerits, which are the supernatural agents in their pro- 
duction. They are otherwise due to purely natural causes. 
But the later Mhnamsakas smuggled the concept of God into 
the Mimamsa system, and conceived him as the supervisor of 
the Law of Karma, the apportioner of rewards and punishments, 
and the Moral Governor of the world. Laugaksi Bhaskara 
recognized the reality of God as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the world, the inner guide of the finite souls, and 
the Moral Governor. Vedanta Desika brought the theistic 
tendency to the fullest development.^^® 


V 

The General Estimate of the Mimamsa System* 

The Mimamsa has made a great contribution to epistemo- 
logy, Its theory of self-validity of knowledge, different kinds 
of valid knowledge, theories of error, Kumarila’s theory of 
cognizedness or manifestness of objects and Prabhakara’s theory 
of triple perception show great philosophical insight. The six 
pramanas of Kumarila are adopted by the Advaita Vedanta. 

Kumarila and Prabhakara have made a great contribution 
to the metaphysics of the self, though it is not quite satisfactory. 
Prabhakara regards the self as unconscious, and consciousness 
as its accidental quality. But if the self is unconscious in its 
essential nature, it is as good as matter. Moreover, if it is 
essentially an ego, it cannot be unconscious, since an uncon- 
scious ego or knower is self-contradictory. Prabhakara is right 
m holding that the self cannot be known as an object. 
Kumarila’ s self is of the nature of potency of knowledge. 
But knowledge does not constitute its essence. This is an 
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unsatisfactory conception of the self. It is wrong to hold with 
Kumarila that the self is an object of mental perception. The 
knower can never be a known object. Kumarila sometimes 
rightly describes the self as self-luminous. 

Kumarila and Prabhakara’s antitheistic arguments are 
similar to those of the Samkhya, the Jaina, and the Buddhist. 
The Naiyayikas, Vacaspati Misra, Udayana, Jayanta Bhatta 
and Ganged have refuted them elaborately. The gist of their 
theistic argument is that unconscious matter without the 
direction and guidance of a conscious agent cannot produce 
the world governed by laws and full of unity, order and 
harmony. This argument is unassailable. To ascribe these to 
sheer chance is irrational, and to conceive nature as rational 
is to deify it. 

The Mimamsa adopts an empirical, naturalistic and 
pluralistic attitude towards the world. It regards the w^orld as 
self-existent, which is neither created nor destroyed, though 
its parts are produced and destroyed by their natural causes. 
The Mimamsa believes in the dualism of matter and soul, 
neither of which is reducible to the other. It does not advocate 
materialism or spiritualism. It does not consider matter as the 
sole reality, and the soul as material, or external objects as 
mere ideas of the finite souls. It advocates pluralism, and 
believes in the variety of physical objects and the plurality of 
the finite souls. It assumes that physical causation is regulated 
by moral causation or the Taw of Karma. It does not explain 
the relation of the finite souls to the physical w^orld, and how 
the Taw of Karma regulates physical causation. It believes 
in the atoms of earth, w^ater, fire and air, like the Nyaya- 
Vaifesika, w^hich are the minutest perceptible particles, like 
the triads of the latter. The atoms are modified, according to 
Kumarila, into gross objects of different magnitudes, which 
are related to their causes by identity-in-difference. Prabhakara 
recognizes the relation of inherence, and adopts the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika doctrine of Asatkaryavada. He mentions inherent 
cause and non-inherent cause. Kumarila admits four kinds 
of negation, like the Nyaya-Vai&sika, while Prabhakara rejects 
negation. 
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The Mlmamsa does not relate the finite souls to one another 
and to the world, assumes the impersonal Law of Karma to 
relate them to it, and rejects the notion of God as the creator 
of the world and regulator of the Law of Karma. Its belief 
in the Law of Karma, future life in heaven and hell, Apurva, 
and eternity and authority of the Vedas are the supernatural 
elements in its metaphysics. Kumarila wrote Slokavdrtika 
with the avowed object of making Mimarhsa orthodox, which 
was mostly regarded as materialistic/^^ Later Mimamsa adopted 
theism to comply with the demand of the people. The 
Mimamsa metaphysics is a curious mixture of realism, natural- 
ism, pluralism, super naturalism, duahsm and atheism. 

The Mimamsa morality and religion are ritualism and 
ceremonialism, Kumarila’s ethics is partly egoistic hedonism, 
partly supernatural legalism, and partly eudaemonism. His 
external and legalistic view of morality can never satisfy the 
human spirit. Prabhakara’s rationalism, formalism, and con- 
ception of duty for duty’s sake are equally unsatisfactory, 
though his conception of Apurva as Ought or the eternal Moral 
Order is a great contribution to ethical thought. His analysis 
of volition, moral obligation, and moral imperatives shows keen 
psychological insight. The Mimamsa conception of release as 
the transcendental condition of the self devoid of consciousness 
is unsatisfactory. But its doctrine of combination of action 
and knowledge of the self (jnanakarniasamuccaya) with emphasis 
on control of passions, tranquillity of mind and sex restraint 
as the means of release strikes a right note. 


mimamsa loke lokayatlkrta. 

Tam astikapathe kartum ayam yatnah krto maya. SV., i. 10. 



CHAPTER XII 

The Sabdika Philosophy. 

Bhartrhari (600-650 A.D.) propounds a philosophy akin to 
Saihkara’s Advaitavada, and posits Sabdabrahma (Logos) as the 
ultimate reality. There is one eternal principle of Sound which 
is the supreme Brahman (Para Brahman). It is manifested as 
knowing souls, known objects and experience. It is modified 
into the world of objects with the aid of time. Identity in 
Sabdabrahman is real, and plurality in it is imaginary. It 
creates the root sound Aum, which is modified into the mani- 
fold world. There are no cognitions devoid of words, and 
there are no words devoid of cognitions. Words are non- 
different from the objects denoted by them. Natural sounds, 
modified sounds or words, cognitions and objects are modifica- 
tions of one eternal Logos (Sabdabrahma) or Sphota, which is 
self-luminous. Distinctions of subjects and objects, cognitions, 
names and objects, are attributed to Sabdabrahma which is 
differentiated by avidya. The Logos (Sabdatattva) is the 
Infinite Self devoid of avidya. It appears as a finite self (jiva) 
subject to avidya. The union (sayujya) of the finite self with 
the infinite self is release. It is also said to be identity with 
Logos. It can be attained through Grammar or comprehension 
of the meanings of words purged of impurities. There is one 
letter-form (varnasphota) in the parts of a letter. There is one 
word-form (padasphota) in the constituent letters of a wmrd. 
There is one setitence-form (vakyasphota) in the words of a 
sentence. There is one, eternal, self-luminous Sphota or Sabda- 
brahma (Logos) underlying the empirical world of a plurality 
of finite selves and diverse objects. Bhartrhari and his followers 
are called Sabdikas who propound a unique type of idealistic 
and linguistic monism, which can be traced to the Upani§ads 
which declare the root sound A urn as Brahman. 

1. The Sabdika Philosophy. 

There is one eternal principle of Sound (Logos) without 
origin and end, which is modified into objects. The world is 
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a modification of Sabdabrahma.^ One imdifferentiated Sabda- 
brahma is manifested as different objects with the aid of various 
powers of creating diverse objects. They are different from one 
another, but they are non-distinct from Sabdabrahma.^ The 
causal powers of Sabdabrahma are aided by the power of time 
(kalasakti), and produce diverse objects with their six states 
of production, existence, modification, increase, decrease, and 
destruction.® One eternal Togos devoid of sequence produces 
manifold effects with the aid of various creative powers which 
mature in course of time and produce diverse effects iu 
succession.^ Difference of time is attributed to one non- 
temporal Sabdabrahma by its power of time.® One Togos, the 
root of all beings, is manifested as knowing selves, known 
objects and experience.® The Mahdbhdrata distinguishes 
between the supreme (Para) Brahman and Sabdabrahman, and 
declares that the former can be known through the latter. But 
Bhartrhari identifies them wdth each other, and maintains that 
Sabdabrahman creates Aum, then the Vedas, and then the 
world. All empirical objects are modifications of the root sound 
Aum, The world is a modification of the Vedas, which are 
created by Sabdabrahma. All objects are rooted in sounds and 
identical with them.^ 

There are no ideas which are devoid of words. All ideas 
are known as accompanied by words. They appear to be inter- 
penetrated by words.® If cognitions were not attended with 
words, they would not be manifested. Words manifest cogni- 
tions.® Cognitions are in the nature of words, which are mani- 
fested as cognitions in consciousness. Words are non-different 
from objects, w^hich are their modifications. They are the 
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stuff of cognitions and objects denoted by them/® There are 
no indeterminate cognitions devoid of names, and no objects 
tmdefinable by words. Their essential nature is constituted by 
words. All objects are distinguished from one another by their 
names. They are the media of acquiring knowledge in different 
sciences and acquiring skill in different arts. Different objects 
are known and used with the help of words. They are the 
media of communication of knowledge of them.^^ Consciousness 
is never devoid of comprehension of words in all creatures. 
Their experience of external and internal objects is accom- 
panied by inarticulate or articulate words. AJl persons impel 
others to react on objects by means of words. They react on 
different objects with the aid of cognitions and names of them, 
without which they become ignorant of them and incapable 
of reaction on them. They must recognize and classify different 
objects with the aid of their names. Then only they can react 
on different objects/^ In the waking condition an agent acts 
on different objects with the help of words. In dream also he 
acts on them with the impressions of words. In waking and 
dream states both Sabdabrahma (Dogos) is modified into the 
experiencing subject (bhokta), the experienced objects (bhogya), 
and experience (bhoga). Words produce cognitions of objects, 
which are existent and non-existent. They attribute objects to 
cognitions. They are modified into cognitions and objects. 
Illusory cognitions of non-existent objects are created with the 
help of words. So the empirical objects are modifications of 
words. The empirical world is a modification of the eternal 
Sound (Sabdabrahma). The Logos is the Infinite Self devoid 
of avidya. It is the finite self subject to avidya. Release is the 
union (sa5mjya) of the finite self with the Infinite Self or 
Logos. 

The use of empirical objects depends upon their names. 
The meanings of words can be understood through Grammar, 
which is the ground of all branches of knowledge. All classes 
of objects are known through the classes of words, which are 

'‘’Ibid, 1. 124, 119, 120. “Ibid, i. 125. 
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Imown through Grammar. So it is the foundation of all sciences 
^and arts, and the royal road to release.^® Release is the intuition 
of the Self or I^ogos. So Grammar is the means to the attain- 
ment of release.^® 

The pure light of Sabdabrahma devoid of all distinctions 
is hidden in the darkness of manifest sounds.^® Sabdabrahma is 
one, undifferentiated, self-luminous consciousness devoid of the 
impurity of may a or cosmic nescience. It remains hidden by 
the veil of manifest sounds. Sounds are of two kinds, natural 
fprakrta) and modified (vaikrta). Natural sounds manifest 
Sphota, which is not apprehended as distinct from sounds 
{dhvani). So Sphota is regarded as the root of sounds. Modified 
sounds spring from natural sounds, and do not manifest a 
Sphota. They produce a series of cognitions of sounds after 
Sabda is manifested by natural sotmds. Sphota is manifestation. 
It is different from natural sounds and modified sounds, and 
known after they are transcended. Modified sounds are like 
^darkness, since they do not manifest Sphota, while natural 
sounds are like light, since they manifest it.^^ Sphota is Sabda- 
brahma which is devoid of distinctions. But distinctions are 
attributed to it by natural sounds, which are manifested by 
words. They appear to be reflected as images in Sphota or 
Sabdabrahma, after their proper meanings are comprehended, 
as red colour of a japa flower is reflected in a crystal.^^ 

There are three kinds of words: (1) Pasyanli Vak ; 
(2) Madhyama Vak ; and (3) Vaikhari Vak. Articulate words 
produced by the functions of the vital forces and composed of 
letters with a particular sequence are vaikhari vak. The cogni- 
tions of articulate words conforming to their temi>oral order, 
which are not produced by the functions of the vital forces, 
are madhyama vak. The one, undivided, non-temporal, subtle, 
self-luminous, imperishable word is pasyanti vak. It transcends 
external articulate words and internal cognitions or intermediate 
words. It is the supreme word (para vak) or Para Brahman. 

"'Ibid, i. 13, 15, 16. 

Yatharthajatayah sarvah sabdakrtinibandhanah. 

Tathaiva loke vidyanam esa vidya parayanam. Ibid, i. 15. 
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The threefold word can be known through Grammar.^^ An 
articulate word manifests a Sphota, It consists of a number 
of sounds in succession. A Sphofa is devoid of succession. It 
is manifested by an audible articulate word. There are two 
kinds of words, a word-form (sphota) which is manifested, and 
an articulate word (vaikhari vak) which manifests it. A person 
utters a word in order to manifest a word-form to denote an 
object. An articulate word cannot directly denote it.^^ 

The relations between words and objects are natural.^® 
Some who follow the Puranas and recognize difference between 
a cause and an effect, admit difference between an articulate 
word (dhvani) and a word-form (sphota). Others who recog- 
nize non-difference of an effect from a cause, hold that one word 
appears as a word-form (sphofa) apprehended by the internal 
organ, and as an articulate word (dhvani) perceived by the 
auditory organ, though they are essentially one. They do not 
admit intrinsic difference between them.^® An unmanifested 
non-temporal word-form (sphota) is the cause of manifesting 
the meaning of a word uttered through the vocal organs, which 
denotes an object, even as fire within a piece of wood is the 
cause of manifesting light.^’^ An eternal, non-successive, part- 
less word-form (sphota) existing in consciousness is manifested 
by an articulate word (dhvani) composed of successive letters. 
There is a relation of signifier (vacaka) and signified (vacya) 
between an apprehended word and an apprehended object 
owing to non-difference between them because of convention 
(samketa) which is in the nature of superimposition of a mean- 
ing on a word. A perceived word has the power of denoting 
an object owing to this superimposition. A word-form (sphota) 
existing in buddhi is devoid of temporal order or sequence. 
The articulate word (nada) which manifests it is produced in 
succession. So a word-form manifested by an articulate word 
appears to have a temporal order. Though a word-form is one 
and eternal, it appears to be manifold and temporal owing to 

Vaikharv ah madhy^amaya^ca pa^yantya^aitad adbhutam. Ibid, i, 
143; BPR. 

** Dvavnpadanasabde§u 5abdau ^abdavido viduh. 
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”Ibid, i. 45. ^"Ibid, i. 46; BPR. 

^«Ibid, i. 47; BPR. 
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the superimposition of difference on it by an articulate word 
consisting of many letters produced in succession.^® A non- 
temporal word -form appears to be temporal, because the attri- 
bute of succession of an articulate word which manifests it, is 
superimposed on it, even as the image of the moon reflected 
in water appears to be moving owing to the attribution of 
motion of water to it. The sequence of an articulate word is 
attributed to a word-form (padasphota) existing in buddhi, 
which is manifested by it.^® A word-form manifests itself and 
an object, even as a cognition manifests itself and an object.®^ 
There are two kinds of sounds, non-temporal and temporal. 
A non-serial sound or word-form is in the mind, which is 
expressed in a serial articulate word in order to denote an 
object. So the former is the cause of the latter. Again, the 
serial articulate wDrd is heard by a person, and comprehended 
by him as a mental non-serial sound. So an articulate serial 
word is the cause of a mental non-serial sound. Or, just as 
the form of a person consisting of parts is first known by parts 
and then known as a single whole, and the single partless and 
formless cognition is expressed in a picture of him consisting 
of parts, so a serial articulate word is comprehended as a non- 
serial idea, which is again expressed as a serial articulate word 
to denote an object/® Just as a speaker fixes his mind on a 
word before speaking in order to denote an object, so a listener 
fixes his mind on a word in order to comprehend its meaning 
and know’ the object denoted by it.®^ A w’ord-form (sphota) is 
necessary for communication of the meaning of a w’ord, and for 
comprehension of its meaning. A word-form is expressed in an 
articulate word which denotes an object. An articulate word is 
comprehended through a word-form manifested by it. A word 
manifests itself and an object, even as light manifests itself and 
an object.®® A word does not manifest an object without being 
apprehended by the auditory organ. So it is an object of per- 
ception. It does not manifest an object by its mere being 
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without being perceived/® If the intrinsic nature of a word, 
which is not perceived, produced the knowledge of its object, 
then a word uttered by a speaker but not heard by a listener 
would produce his knowledge of its object, and the listener 
would never ask the speaker about what he said. The sense- 
organs manifest their objects by their very existence, and not 
as perceived by the self. But a word manifests its object, 
when it is known. In this respect, there is a difference 
between words and sense-organs.® Two powers of a word are 
perceived ; they are the power of manifesting (gr^aka) and 
the power of being manifested (grahya). There is non-difference 
between a power and an entity having the power. But 
difference is attributed to what are really non-different by the 
intellect.^ A word (samjna) and an object (samjnin) signified 
by it are non-different from each other, though the former is a 
manifester (grahaka) and the latter is manifested (grahya). An 
object is a modification of Togos. A word also is its modi- 
fication. Non-difference between them is essential, while their 
difference is accidental due to adjuncts (upadhi). There is 
no contradiction between their ontological non-difference and 
phenomenal difference.®® There are two kinds of words, viz., 
a word which denotes an object (pratyayaka) and a word- 
object which is denoted by a spoken word (pratyajrya), A word 
which is uttered by a person denotes an object, but it does not 
fulfil any practical need. But a word-object which is denoted 
by a spoken word serves a practical purpose.®® The uttered 
word ‘fire' does not bum ; but a fire which is denoted by it 
is perceived by the visual organ, and possessed of the power 
of burning. A spoken word is a qualification (guna) of the 
object-word denoted by it, and is not capable of executing any 
function, because it is a qualification.^® Sometimes a speaker 
intends to convey identity of a word (samjna) with the object 


Vi§ayatvam anapannaih sabdair narthah praka^yate. 
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{samjnin) denoted by it. ‘This is Devadatta*. Sometimes a 
speaker does not intend to convey identity of a word with the 
object denoted by it. ‘Devadatta is the name of this person’. 
The difference of an object from its name is known from the 
object itself.^^ Some maintain that an individual word (agni- 
sabda) is a name (samjna), and that the genus of a word 
(agnisabdatva) is denoted (samjnin) by it. An individual word 
has priority and posteriority, and is capable of actions. A 
genus of a word related to an individual word is comprehended.^^ 
Others maintain that the genus of a word (agnisabdatva) is a 
name, and that an individual word (agnisabda) is denoted by 
it.^^ Some reject the hypothesis of the genus of a word 
(go^bdatva), and affirm the reality of an individual word 
(gosabda). According to them, where there are nine cows, each 
cow is indicated by the individual word ‘cow’ such as ‘this 
is that’. Others affirm the reality of the genus of a word 
(gosabdatva), and maintain that the knowledge ‘this is that’ is 
due to the genus of the word ‘cow’ (go^bdatva), where there 
are many words ‘cow’. They regard the genus of a word as 
a name (samjna), and individual words as denoted (samjnin) 
by it.*^^ Some who maintain that sounds are effects and non- 
etemal, regard plurality of sounds as real, and identity of 
sound as metaphorical. Others who maintain that sound is 
eternal, regard oneness of sound as real, and plurality of 
sounds as phenomenal. 

Bhartrhari admits the reality of a word-form (padasphota) 
and a sentence-form (vakyasphota) . The same letter (a) occurs 
in different words (arka, asva, artha, etc.). So oneness of a 
letter cannot be denied. The same word occurs in different 
sentences. So oneness of a word cannot be denied.^® A 
sentence-form (vakyasphota) is a single whole devoid of parts, 
and expresses a single meaning. Words and letters, which are 
its parts, are unreal.^^ This is Bhartrhari’s view. 
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The jySmanisaka holds that a word is not different from 
its component letters, and that a sentence is not different from 
its compotent words. According to him letters constitute a 
word, and words constitute a sentence. Bhart^hari criticizes 
this view. There are no apprehended parts in letters or sounds 
represented by them. There are no apprehendd letters in words. 
Words have no separate existence from that of a sentence. A 
sentence is real, while its constituent words and letters are 
unreal.^® The Sabdika regards a word or a sentence as a single 
indivisible whole which is not composed of many parts. A 
letter is a single indivisible whole distinct from its component 
parts. A word is a single whole distinct from its component 
letters. A sentence is a single whole distinct from its com- 
ponent words. Bhartrhari admits the reality of a letter-form 
(varnasphota), a word-form (padasphota), and a sentence-form 
(vakyasphota).®® There are two opposite schools of thought. 
Some regard letters as real, and a word as unreal ; they regard 
words as real, and a sentence as unreal. Others (Sabdikas) 
regard a word as real, and the component letters as unreal ; 
they regard a sentence as real, and the component words as 
unreal.^^ 

A sphota is eternal and devoid of temporal order. But an 
articulate sound (dhvani) has sequence. A sphota, which is 
manifested by an articulate sound, appears to follow its temporal 
order, though it is really non-temporal.^^ The temporal order 
of an articulate sound is attributed to an eternal sphota, with- 
out which it cannot be manifested. A sphota is apprehended 
through an articulate sound (prakita dhvani) which is the cause 
of its manifestation. It does not appear to differ from articulate 
sounds which manifest it.^^ Though a sphota is eternal, it is 
not always apprehended, because its manifesting agents in the 
form of articulate sounds are absent, and not because it itself 
is absent.^^ 
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There are three views as to why articulate sounds (dhvani) 
manifest a sphota. Some maintain that the auditory organ is 
refined by articulate sounds (dhvani) in order to apphehend a 
sound-essence (^bda). Just as the eyes are refined by colly- 
rium and the like in order to perceive visible objects, so the 
ears are refined by articulate sounds in order to perceive a 
sound-essence/® Some maintain that a sound-essence itself is 
refined by articulate sounds, and apprehended by the auditory 
organ. Just as the smell of earth is intensified by water and 
perceived by the olfactory organ, so a sound-essence is refined 
by articulate sounds and perceived by the auditory organ. 
Others maintain that the auditory organ and a sound-essence 
both are refined by articulate sounds. Just as the visual organ 
and an object both are refined by light in the visual percep- 
tion of an object, — the light of the eyes going out to the 
object, so both the auditory organ and a sound-essence are 
refined by articulate soimds in the auditory perception of a 
sound-essence.^® These are the three views mentioned by 
Bhartrhari.^® 

He mentions three views as to the apprehension of arti- 
culate sounds (dhvani). Some maintain that an articulate sound 
(dhvani) and a sound-essence or sphota are apprehended 
together, though they are different from each other, — a sphota 
being eternal and an articulate sound being non-eternal and 
produced by the vocal organs, even as light and a post are 
apprehended together, though they differ from each other, — 
light being produced by the sun and a post being made of 
wood. They are not apprehended as different from each other.®® 
Some maintain that an articulate sound (dhvani) is not appre- 
hended, but that a sound-essence (sphota) is apprehended by 
the auditory organ. An articulate sound is conjunction and 
disjunction of air. Neither air nor air qualified by its conjunc- 
tion and disjunction is perceived by the auditory organ. 
Though an articulate sound (dhvani) is not perceived, it is 
known from the apprehension of a sound-essence (sphota). Its 
existence is assumed from the apprehension of a sound-essence, 

I^driyasyaiva samskarah samadhananjanadibhih. Ibid, i. 79 . 

58 ^ tu samskaras tadgandhapratipattaye. Ibid, i. 79 . 
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^ven as the existence of a sense-organ is assutaed from the 
perception of an object.®^ The existence of a manif ester is 
known from the apprehension of a sound-essence, which is 
manifested by it.®^ Others hold that a pure articulate sound 
(dhvani) unmixed with a sound-essence (sphota) is apprehended 
by the auditory organ.®® The Sabdikas maintain that an arti- 
culate sound (dhvani) is neither air nor its conjunction and 
disjunction as the Mimaihsakas hold, but that it is a particular 
kind of sound (sabdavisesa) ; that both a sound-essence (sphota) 
and an articulate sound (dhvani), the manifested sound and the 
manifesting sound, are perceptible through the auditory organ. 

But how can articulate sounds (dhvani) manifest a sound- 
essence (sphota) ? The first articulate sound cannot manifest it, 
since then the second articulate sound will be useless. The 
aggregate of articulate sounds also cannot manifest it, since 
they are produced and destroyed and cannot exist simultane- 
'ously to form an aggregate. There is no aggregate of articulate 
sounds. But the last articulate sound aided by the cognitions 
of the preceding articulate soimds through their impressions 
(saihskara) distinctly manifest a sound-essence (sphota). The 
preceding letters indistinctly manifest a sphota. The succeeding 
letters make the manifestation more and more distinct. The 
last letter manifests a sphota most distinctly. The sphota is a 
single indivisible whole devoid of parts. Hence parts of a 
sphota cannot be manifested by a series of letters in a word ; 
each letter manifests it ; the different letters of a word manifest 
a sphota with different degrees of distinctness.®® A knower 
imagines sounds intervening between the production of an 
articulate sound (dhvani) and the apprehension of a distinct 
sound, through which he cannot apprehend the single indivisible 
sphota ; but he imagines that he apprehends it through them. 
He imagines parts of a letter in a letter, letters in a word, and 
words in a sentence. Just as a tree appears to be an elephant 
from a distance, and is perceived to be a tree when it is 

Kai^ cid dhvanir asamvedyah. Ibid, i. 81. 
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approached, so the false cognitions of letters and words are the 
conditions of the right apprehension of a sphota.®® 

Though a sphota is one and pardess, it appears to be 
different owing to the adjuncts (upadhi) of many articulate 
sounds (dhvani) which manifest it, even as consciousness, 
which is one and partless, appears to be cognitions of a jar, a 
cloth, etc., owing to its connection with the adjuncts of a jar,, 
a cloth, etc. There is no real difference in a sphota, but only 
an imaginary difference, just as there is no real ’ difference in 
consciousness, but only an imaginary difference due to 
adjuncts. A single indivisible sphota is apprehended by the 
cognitions of a letter-form (varnasphota) , a word-form (pada- 
sphota), and a sentence-form (vakyasphota) manifested by parts 
of letters, letters, and words respectively appearing in succes- 
sion. Just as a hundred is perceived through the discriminative 
intellect (apek§abuddhi) by comprehending one hundred 
units, though it is different from them, so a sentence-form 
is apprehended through many successive letters and words^ 
though it is different from them.®® The articulate sounds 
(dhvani) which manifest a letter-form, a word-form, and a 
sentence-form are different. But they do not appear to be 
different owing to similarity. Parts of letters appear to be 
manifested in a letter. Tetters appear to be manifested in 
a word. Words appear to be manifested in a sentence. But 
parts of letters do not exist in a letter, letters do not exist 
in a word, and words do not exist in a sentence. The cogni- 
tions of parts of letters in a single partless letter are illusory. 
The cognitions of many letters in a single partless word are 
illusory. The cognitions of many words in a single partless 
sentence are illusory.®® A sentence-form appears to be mani- 
fested as a series of letters and words at first when the series 
of articulate sounds (dhvani) are apprehended. But when the 
last articulate sound is apprehended, the sentence-form (vakya- 
sphota) is apprehended. In dim light a rope is perceived as a 
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serpent. But in bright light it is perceived as a rope. The 
perception of a rope is valid, while that of a serpent is illusory. 
Similarly, the perception of a sentence-form is valid, while 
that of a series of articulate sounds is illusory. Mandanamisra 
says, “Similar articulate sounds are the causes of the illusion’’.’'®* 
Just as there is a definite temporal order in the production of 
condensed milk from milk, and of a tree from a seed, so there 
is a definite temporal order in the articulate sounds manifesting 
a sphota in the apprehension of it.*^^ The ^Mimamsakas regard 
letter-sounds (varna) as all-pervading, eternal and devoid of 
sequence. But they maintain that articulate sounds (dhvani) 
appear in succession and manifest eternal letter-sounds. They 
regard a word as a collection of articulate sounds, and a sentence 
as a collection of words, and consider their meanings to be appre- 
hended through a series of articulate sounds. They believe in 
a divisible sphota (sakhandasphota) , which is manifested by a 
series of articulate sounds (dhvani). But the Sabdikas believe 
in an indivisible sphota, which is apprehended through a series 
of articulate sounds and words. The Sabdika view is rational, 
because it does not violate the parsimony of hypotheses. The 
Sabdikas admit the reality of one indivisible sphota or Sabda- 
brahma (Togos), which is manifested by intermediate articulate 
sounds which are not ontologically real, whereas the Mimam- 
sakas admit the reality of many letter-sounds (varna) which 
are manifested by many articulate sounds (dhvani), and violate 
the parsimony of hypotheses. 

Some maintain that the genus of a word, which is mani- 
fested by many individual letter-sounds, which are its non- 
etemal substrates and manifesting agents is a sphota. It is the 
means of comprehending the object denoted by a word.’^® The 
genus of a word (sabdatva) has the power of denoting an 
object, even as the genus of an object (gotva) is denoted by a 
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word/® Though the genus of a word is eternal, it does not 
always denote an object, because non-eternal individual letter- 
sounds, which are its manifesting agents, are absent. Some 
regard individual sounds as a sphota, and deny the reality of 
the genus of a sound (sabdatva). They regard an individual 
sound (a) as one and eternal. This view is wrong. If there is 
an individual sotmd (a) only, there can be no recognition of 
the same sound {a) in different words. The recognition This 
is that sound a' is due to the reality of the genus of the sotmd 
a (atva). Further, individual sounds cannot be eternal. The 
Sabdikas admit the reality of one eternal sound-essence (&ibda- 
tattva), and deny the reality of genera of words (sabdatva). 
Articulate sounds (dhvani) produced by the impact of the air 
impelled by efforts of the vocal organs are the causes of the 
apprehension of one, eternal, immutable soimd-essence tinged 
with their characters, even as light is the cause of the percep- 
tion of a jar related to and manifested by it, though it does not 
subsist in it.^® 

But it is objected that manifestedness is pervaded by non- 
eternity ; that jars and the like are manifested by light and non- 
eternal ; and that sounds are manifested, and, consequently, 
non-etemal. If they are unmanifestable, then they are produced, 
because they are sometimes known. They are produced, and 
therefore non-eternal. Whatever are produced are non-eternal. 
Hence it is wrong to maintain that one eternal sound is mani- 
fested by articulate sounds. 

Bhartrhari refutes this objection. Manifestedness is not 
pervaded by non-eternity. There is no invariable concomitance 
between them, because eternal universals are manifested by 
the individuals which are their substrates. Hence manifest- 
ability which is not pervaded by non-eternity cannot prove 
non-eternity.’'® 

But it is objected that articulate sounds (dhvani) produced 
in the ear by the action of the vocal organs cannot manifest the 
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internal sound-essence (^bda, sphota) in the heart, the seat 
of the mind fantahkarana) , because the manif ester and the 
manifested are found to exist in the same place. The light 
of a lamp existing in a room manifests a jar existing in the 
same room but not some other room. Bhartrhari refutes this 
objection. In this world corporeal objects of limited magni- 
tudes are related to different places. But sound-essence is 
incorporeal and all-pervading, and so cannot be said to be 
related to different places and manifested by articulate sounds 
existing in them. But it may be argued, sound-essence {&bda) 
exists in ether enclosed in the heart, and an articulate sound 
(dhvani) exists in ether enclosed in the ear. This argument is 
not valid, because ether being one their difference of places 
is due to their adjuncts (upadhi) giving rise to illusory know- 
ledge of difference. Further, the articulate sound (dhvani) goes 
to the heart through the ear, and sound-essence (sabda, sphota) 
exists in the heart ; they exist in the same place. Hence the 
objection is baseless.®® 

But it is objected that a manifesting agent (vyahjaka) and 
a manifested object (vyangya) are not found to be uniformly 
related to each other, though a cause and an effect are found 
to be uniformly related to each other. The light of a lamp 
manifests a jar, a cloth, or any other object. If an articulate 
sound (dhvani) and a sound-essence (^bda, sphota) were 
uniformly related to each other as a manifester and a mani- 
fested object, then the sormd a would not always be produced 
by the throat, and the sound ca would not always be produced 
by the palate. But they are imiformly produced by different 
vocal organs. So an articulate sound is not the manifester 
of a sound-essence, but its generating cause. There is the 
cause-effect relation between them. Bhartrhari refutes this 
objection. There is a urufonn relation betweet an articulate 
sound (dhvani) and a sound-essence (sphota) as a manifesting 
agent and a manifested object, even as there is a uniform 
relation between a sense-organ (grahana), e.g,, the visual organ 
and a perceptible object (grahya), e.g., a colour. The sound- 
essence a is uniformly manifested by an articulate sound 
produced by the exercise of the throat. Hence there is a 


DesMibhi^ca sambandho dr§tah kayavatam iha. 
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uniform relation between an articulate sound (dhvani, nada) 
and a sound-essence (sabda, sphota)/^ 

Another objection is raised by the opponent. There is no 
uniform relation between an apprehending sense-organ and a 
perceptible object. The visual organ composed of light per- 
ceives the colour of homogeneous light and those of hetero- 
geneous earth and the like. The gustatory organ composed of 
water perceives the taste of homogeneous water and that of 
heterogeneous earth. The tactual organ composed of air per- 
ceives the touch of homogeneous air and those of heterogeneous 
^arth and the like. Thus colour, taste and touch are perceived 
by heterogeneous sense-organs. But the olfactory organ made 
of earth perceives the smell of homogeneous earth, and the 
auditory organ composed of ether perceives the sound of homo- 
geneous ether. There is no uniform rule as to the perception 
of an object by a homogeneous sense-organ. So there should 
be no uniform rule as to the manifestation of a sound-essence 
by an articulate sound produced in the auditory organ. Hence 
sound is not manifested but produced and so non-etemal. 
Bhartrhari criticizes this objection. The smell of earth is 
always perceived by the homogeneous olfactory organ made of 
earth. There is a uniform rule as to the manifestation of a 
specific object {e.g,, the smell of kunkum) by a specific mani- 
festing agent {e.g., ghee of cow milk). Hence a sound-essence 
is manifested by an articulate sound. 

Another objection is raised by the opponent. Though the 
manifesting agent is increased or decreased, the manifested 
object is not increased or decreased. A jar is manifested by 
the light of a lamp. If it is manifested by a thousand lamps, 
it does not become many. But a manifested sound-essence 
(sphota) is increased or decreased by the increase or decrease 
of a natural sound which manifests it. One sphota is cognized 
as a jar, a cloth, and the like. It becomes many when the 
manifesting sounds are many. So a sphota is produced and 
non-eternal, because it is devoid of the characters of a mani- 
fested object. Bhartrhari criticizes this objection. A mani- 


Grahanagrahyayoh siddha niyata yogyata tatka. 
^y^figyavyanj^akabhavena tathaiva sphotanadayoh. Ibid, i. 97. 
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fested object acquires plurality, increase, decrease and other 
attributed characters of its manifesting agents. One sun becomes 
many suns when it is reflected in many mirrors or pots of 
water. So one sphota appears to be many sounds owing to 
the plurality of the manifesting sounds. The image of a long 
sword appears to be long, and that of a crown appears to be 
short. So a sphota appears to increase or decrease owing to 
the increase or decrease of the manifesting sounds. It does not 
affect the manifestation of a sphota by natural sounds.®^ 

Bhartrhari regards a letter-form (varna-sphota), a word- 
form (padasphota) , and a sentence-form (vakyasphota) as devoid 
of temporal characters, but he considers them to be appre- 
hended as endued with the temporal characters of the natural 
sounds (prakrta dhvani) manifesting them, which are attributed 
to them. The temporal characters of natural sounds do not 
affect the non-temporal nature of the sound-essences (sphota). 
But their manifesting sounds exist for shorter or longer dura- 
tion. The letter-forms (varnasphota) are eternal, and cannot 
exist for a short or long duration. A manifested object 

appears to acquire the characters of its manifesting agent, 
which are attributed to it. The temporal characters of modi- 
fied sounds (vaikrta dhvani) produced by natural sounds 
(prakrta dhvani) are not attributed to letter-forms (varna- 
sphota). But they are the causes of the temporal ordering of 

external sounds, and so the causes of the apprehension of 

sound-essences (sphota).*^ 

Some maintain that sphotas are effects which are non- 
eternal. They regard the sound that is first produced by the 
vocal organs through conjunction and disjunction of air as a 
sphota. They regard the other sounds which are produced by 
a sphota as dhvanis.*® What is called a natural sound (prakrta 
dhvani) by the Grammarians is called a significant sound 
(vacaka sabda) by the Naiyayikas. What is called a modified 
sound (vaikrta dhvani) by the former is called a dhvani by 


Prakasakanam bhedathsca praka^yo'rtho’nuvartate. 
Tailodakadibhede tat pratyaksam pratibimbake. VPD., i. 99; BPR. 
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the latter. The Vaise§ikas hold that a sound is produced in 
a region of ether by conjunction (e.g., conjunction of a stick 
with a drum) or disjimction disjunction of a bamboo into 

two parts), which produces another sound as its non-inherent 
cause, and so on, till the last sound reaches the ear, and is 
perceived. The sound of the drum appears to be heard, but 
really another sound indirectly connected with it causally is 
actually perceived. The advocates of the view that a sound 
produced by conjunction or disjunction of air is a sphota, and 
that sounds produced by a sphota are dhvanis, regard the 
former as devoid of shortness or length of duration, and the 
the latter as possessed of these temporal marks. A sphota is an 
incorporeal sound devoid of small and large dimensions. But 
a series of sounds produced by it increase and decrease in 
dimension. The first sound which manifests a sphota is called 
a natural sound (prakrta dhvani). The second sound produced 
by a natural sound is called a modified sound (vaikrta dhvani). 
Causal sounds have different powers of producing a series of 
sounds. Striking an iron vessel produces a series of sounds 
which are confined to a proximate place. But striking a drum 
with a stick produces a series of sounds which spread to a 
distant place.®® 

Some thinkers who regard sounds as non-eternal maintain 
that a sphota is produced with a sound (dhvani) as a lamp is 
produced with its light, and that a dhvani is perceived from 
a distance without its sphota, even as the light of a lamp is 
perceived from a distance without the lamp, but that in the 
sounds of bells the difference between a sphota and nada or 
dhvani is distinctly perceived.®® Some Naiyayikas maintain 
that sounds are produced successively as waves ; that the con- 
junction of a stick with a drum produces a small sound wave, 
which produces a bigger sound wave, and so on, till the last 
sound wave reaches the ear, and is heard. This doctrine is 
called vicitaranganyaya. Other Naiyayikas maintain that sounds 
are produced simultaneously in all directions by a sound, which 
again produce other sounds simultaneously in all directions, till 
the last series of sound reach the ear and are heard. This 
doctrine is called kadambakorakanyaya.®® The advocates of 
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non-eternity of sounds maintain that the conjunction of airs with 
the throat and other vocal organs produces vibrations in the 
air, which produce a series of other vibrations, and that when 
the vibrations cease, modified sounds (nada) are produced^ 
which are the causes of the functions of shortness and length 
of their durations.®^ They maintain that temporal marks are 
the real attributes of sounds, which are not attributed to them, 
while the advocates of eternity of sounds maintain that these 
temporal marks are attributed to them, which really characterize 
produced sounds (dhvani)®^ Others maintain that even when 
vibrations of air continue to exist, other modified sounds 
(vaikrta dhvani) are produced by a sphota, even as a flame is 
produced by another flame. There is a difference between the 
two views mentioned here. According to the first view modi- 
fied sounds are produced when vibrations produced by the first 
sound cease, whereas according to the second view they are 
produced when vibrations continue to exist. 

Bhartrhari mentions three other views as to the nature and 
production of sounds. Some regard them as modifications of 
the air. Some consider them to be modifications of atoms. 
Others regard them as modifications of cognitions.®^ 

The author of Paninisiksd maintains that vital airs impelled 
by the efforts of a speaker strike his vocal organs, and are 
modified into articulate sounds.®® He says, “The mind strikes 
the bodily fire, which impels the vital air, which moves upward 
from the navel, is struck by the brain, moves downward to the 
mouth, and is modified into an articulate sound. ’*®^ Vyasa says, 
“The auditory organ perceives a modification of modified 
sound (dhvani) only.”®® Vacaspati Misra says, “An articulate 
sound (dhvani) is a modification of the vital air (udana) struck 
by the vocal organs ; or, it is a modification of ether limited 
by the impact of such vital air.”®® Nagojibhatta also regards 
articulate sounds as modifications of airs. Airs being impelled 
by the volition of a speaker and struck by blowing a conch- 
shell or a flute are collected together and modified into arti- 


•"VPD., i. 105; BPR. Ibid, i. 105; BPR. 
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culate sounds/*^® The vital air produces velocity and loose con- 
junction, and through them generates conjunction and dis- 
junction of the throat, the palate and other vocal organs, and 
is modified into articulate sounds. 

The Jainas maintain that the same kinds of atoms, which 
are capable of producing all effects by conjunction and dis- 
junction are modified into light and shade, darkness and 
sound. The same kinds of atoms are modified into different 
kinds of effects (e.g,, light and shade) owing to their different 
conflicting powers. But though the atoms are eternal, they are 
not always modified into sounds. They are impelled by the 
volition of a speaker in order to communicate his ideas to 
another person, are integrated like clouds, and modified into 
articulate sounds. They are called sound-atoms because they 
produce articulate sounds by integration. Sounds are modi- 
fications of the atoms of matter. 

Pataiijali, the author of Mahdbhdsya, regards sounds as 
modifications of cognitions (jnana). The ^bdikas regard the 
internal organ or mind with its modes existing in the heart in 
the form of a subtle, unmanifest sotmd as the finite self (jiva). 
It is modified into manifest, articulate sounds in order to reveal 
its inner nature to another person. A speaker can communi- 
cate his ideas to others through articulate sounds, which are 
mere modifications of ideas. This is the view of the Gram- 
marians.^®® Cognitions are modified into articulate sounds in 
the following order. The internal organ (antahkarana) is 
turned into the mind (manas) with a view to exerting its will, 
is heated by the fire in the stomach, and enters into the vital 
air, and strikes it. Then the vital air is impelled by the 
mind with its mode of volition to move upward. Then the 
vital air being impelled by the mind with its volition is modi- 
fied into an articulate sound with the fire of the stomach. 
The vital air being impelled by the mind with its volition 
manifests its knots in the form of letter-sounds (varna) through 
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different kinds of audible sounds (dhvani), and is reabsorbed in 
them (varna). The modification of the vital air conjoined 
with the mind with its volition into an articulate sotmd amounts 
to the modification of a cognition (jnana) into a sound, Or, 
the subtle sound, which exists as a subjective volition, and is 
not perceived owing to its subtlety, is modified into an arti- 
culate sound when it reaches the auditory organ owing to the 
effort of a speaker, even as the atoms of air which exist every- 
where but are not perceived until they are gathered together 
by the motion of a fan. So an internal subtle sound or volition 
is modified into an external manifest sound. 

Bhartrhari describes his view thus. The power of an 
internal volition or subtle sound, which exists in the mind with 
its volition to be modified into external audible sounds, is 
modified into external audible sounds with the aid of the activity 
of the vocal organs. Thus a cognition (jnana) is modified 
into an audible sound. 

The Saihkhya regards sounds as modifications of sattva, 
rajas and tamas. The Vaise§ika regards them as attributes of 
ether. The Taukika regards them as nadas which are different 
from letters (varna). The Buddhist thinks that words denote 
negations of contraries (apoha). The author of PaniniHksd 
regards sounds as modifications of airs. The Grammarian 
(Sabdika) regards sounds as letter-forms, word-forms, and 
sentence-forms, or sound-essences (sphota). The Jaina regards 
them as modifications of the atoms of matter. Kumarila men- 
tions these views in Slokavdrtika, 

2. The Buddhist and the Nydya-Vaise^ika Criticism of the 
Sdbdika doctrine. 

Santaraksita describes the Sabdika doctrine thus : Sabda- 
brahma without origin and end is Para Brahma, which is modi- 
fied into all objects.^®® It is the source of all thoughts, words 
and objects. All thoughts are accompanied by words, and are 
the means of knowing the nature of objects. Therefore objects, 


i. 115. i. 116. 
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cognitions and words are modifications of Sabdabrahma 
(Logos). 

Santarak§ita criticizes the Sabdika view. Sabdabrahma 
either abandons its intrinsic nature or sound-form to be modified 
into objects or does not do so. If it abandons its nature, 
it ceases to be imperishable because its pristine nattire is des- 
troyed. If it does not abandon its intrinsic nature, then even 
a deaf person will hear sounds while he perceives ‘blue' and 
other objects, since the cognition of sound will be non-different 
from that of ‘blue*. If it is not so, then sound-form (&ibda- 
brahma) is not the essence of ‘blue', etc. The Sabdika admits 
that all objects are primarily sound-form. Then unless Sabda- 
brahma abandons its sound-form, it cannot be modified into 
objects since modification implies change of form. If ‘blue' 
and other objects are primarily of the sound-form, then when 
they are perceived, their sound-form should be perceived. If 
their sound-form is not perceived, ‘blue' and other objects 
should not be perceived since they are identical with each other. 
If they have different properties, then they are absolutely 
different from each other. Difference of numerous things is 
indicated by their possessing incompatible properties. Other- 
wise no difference can be assumed among diverse objects. If 
Sabdabrahma is imperceptible because it is extremely subtle 
and imperceptible, then ‘blue' and other objects also will be 
imperceptible because they are essentially of the sound-form. 
If one sound-essence be said to differ in different objects, then 
all objects will occupy the same point of space, and be per- 
ceived by the same cognition, since they are manifestations 
of the same sound-essence, and they will also occupy the same 
time, and have the same modification, activity and causation. 
If the sound-essence does not differ in different objects when 
it is modified into them, then also all objects will occupy the 
same point of space. If the sound-essence differs in different 
objects, then Sabdabrahma becomes many, since it has diverse 
nature in different objects. If all objects are of the nature of 
eternal Sabdabrahma, then they also are eternal. If they are 
produced simultaneously, there will be no modification of 
Sabdabrahma into diverse objects. Simultaneous production 
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and successive modification are incompatible with each other. 
Modification implies change of form. A cause abandons one 
form and assumes another form in being modified into an effect. 
What is devoid of succession cannot be modified. Eternal 
Sabdabrahma cannot be modified into diverse objects. If the 
world were an effect of Sabdabrahma then eternal and immut- 
able Sabdabrahma would produce all objects simultaneously, 
and there would be no sequence in the production of objects. 
If the causal efficiency of a cause were not obstructed by 
counteracting conditions, it would produce its effects all at once. 
It produces its effect successively owing to auxiliary conditions. 
But Sabdabrahma does not require the assistance of auxiliary 
conditions. If Sabdabrahma has one essential nature, it can- 
not be modified into diverse objects. In order to be modified 
into them, it must enter into their natiue. But Sabdabrahma 
of essentially one form cannot enter into diverse objects and 
be modified into them. A jar, a pitcher, and other earthen 
vessels are permeated by the common character of clay and 
distinguished from other things which are of the nature of non- 
clay. Here the common nature of clay is perceived in them. 
But ‘blue\ ‘yellow’ and other objects cannot be said to be 
permeated by sound-form (sabdabrahma), because their common 
sound-character is not perceived, and they are not distinguished 
from objects which are not of the nature of sound. So Sabda- 
brahma is not the common form of different objects. 

The Sabdika may argue that one indivisible and immut- 
able Sabdabrahma is the ontological reality, which is not really 
modified into diverse objects but appears to be manifold owing 
to avidya.^^^ ^ntaraksita criticizes this view. If Sabdabrahma 
is really one and undifferentiated but appears to be differen- 
tiated into manifold empirical objects owing to avidya, there 
is no means of knowing one uniform Sabdabrahma in manifold 
objects. Blue, yellow and other objects with their specific 
natures are perceived, which are the basis of actions to attain 
good and avoid evil. But their common sound-essence (&bda- 
brahma), which is different from their diverse specific natiues, 
is not perceived. So even persons, who are free from avidya. 


“^TS., 129-43; TSP., 129-31, 135-36, 140-43. 
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cannot perceive one Sabd^brahma in diverse objects. Their 
knowledge cannot be illogical. One undifferentiated Sabda- 
brahma is not perceived. Nor can it be inferred from its effects 
or characters. Since it is eternal, it cannot produce effects 
successively. Since it is immutable, it cannot be modified into 
effects. Since it is not proved to be a substrate (dharmin), it 
cannot be inferred from its characters (dhanna). There is no 
other probans from which its existence may be inferred. 
Sabdabrahma is said to be light, consciousness and sound. But 
such Sabdabrahma is never perceived. When we look at ‘blue^ 
and other objects with an inattentive mind, we have indeter- 
minate perception of them devoid of names. One tmdifferen- 
tiated Sabdabrahma is not known by indeterminate perception. 
It caimot be inferred from its effects or characters. Diverse 
objects are said to be accompanied by sound-forms. But such 
association has not been proved, and is false. So it cannot 
prove the existence of Brahman being of the essence of sound. 
Nor can the existence of Sabdabrahma be proved by the scrip- 
ture, since it is not valid 

A series of cognitions as effects following the order of 
objects is inferred from them as their causes. Otherwise all 
cognitions would appear simultaneously as effects of objects. 
One non-serial pure cognition (jnanamatra) cannot be proved, 
since it is incapable of producing effects. Even the Yogins 
cannot perceive one eternal cognition (sabdabrahma), since they 
have no cognition which acts on Sabdabrahma and apprehends 
it. If they perceive Sabdabrahma as their own self in the form 
of self-luminous light of consciousness, then it being always 
the light of consciousness they cannot have a non-mystic state, 
and all will be liberated without any effort. But one Sabda- 
brahma is said to appear to be diverse owing to avidya. This 
argument is wrong. Sabdabrahma is the only reality. There 
are no other ‘chains’ (santana) to whom it may appear to be 
diverse. But Sabdabrahma may be said to appear, by itself, to 
be diverse. In that case, there can be no liberation. If Sabda- 
brahma is always of the nature of self-luminous light of con- 
sciousness, it cannot appear to be manifold owing to avidya. 
If avidya exists in eternal Sabdabrahman, it can never be 

TS., 145-48 ; TSP., 145-46. TSP., 147-48. 
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annulled and lead to release. If avidya is distinct from Sabda- 
brahma, it cannot produce any peculiarity in it, and make it 
appear to be manifold. So owing to the absence of any relation 
of avidya to Sabdabrahma, there can be no samsara. Avidya 
cannot be said to be neither existent nor non-existent, but 
different from both, since things must be either existent or non- 
existent. The argument that avidya being a non-entity makes 
Sabdabrahma appear to be manifold is not valid, since a non- 
entity is incapable of producing any effect. Sabdabrahma 
being one and eternal, it cannot have two states, avidya and 
release. Further, it being one, the release of one would lead 
to the release of all, and the bondage of one would mean the 
bondage of all. Furthermore, in the non-mystic state there is 
nothing to prove that Sabdabrahma is of the nature of the light 
of self. If it is not so in the non-mystic state, it cannot acquire 
this state in the mystic state. Hence the Sabdika doctrine of 
Sabdabrahma is unwarranted and irrational, and the world is 
not a modification of it.^^® 

The Nyaya criticism of the Sabdika denial of indeterminate 
perception has already been given.^^® Jayanta describes 
Bhartrhari’s Sabdadvaitavada thus. There is one eternal Sabda- 
brahma that appears to be many different objects owdng to the 
adjtmct of avidya. When avidya is annulled, one Togos 
manifests itself in its real nature. All cognitions are asso- 
ciated with names. All objects are modifications of names 
or sounds, which assume their forms. All cognitions and objects 
are modifications of Sabdabrahma.^^® Jayanta criticizes this 
doctrine. First, indeterminate perception apprehends an object 
unqualified by its name or a pure object (suddhavastu) , which 
is denied by the Sabdika . Determinate perception presupposes 
indeterminate perception of its object devoid of a name. It 
depends upon the recollection of a name, which depends upon 
previous perception of it. It presupposes indeterminate per- 
ception of a pure object and its association with a name pointed 
out by an elderly person. Second, even determinate percep- 
tion does not apprehend an object as identical with its name. 

149-52; TSP., 150^1. “‘‘Ante, p. 474. 
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It apprehends the same object as is perceived by indeterminate 
perception. Only it apprehends it along with its name. It 
does not apprehend the object as qualified by its name, because 
the former is apprehended by the visual organ and the latter 
is apprehended by the auditory organ, and the object as quali- 
fied by its name is not apprehended by the manas. Third, a 
name is a means (upaya) of manifesting or expressing an object 
(upeya). The means can never be identical with its end.^^® 
Colour is manifested by a lamp or an eye. But neither of them 
is identical with colour manifested by it. So a name, which 
manifests an object, is never identical with it. It is different 
from the object denoted by it. Fourth, an object, a name, 
and a cognition are different from one another. A cow has a 
dewlap and other parts. The name ‘cow’ consists of its con- 
stituent sounds. The cognition of a cow is formless and 
partless. So they are different from one another. An object 
is external to, and independent of, its apprehending cognition. 
A name is a sound produced by the vocal organs. A cognition 
is a quality of the self. An object is apprehended by a cogni- 
tion, and expressed by a name. A cognition is expressed in 
a name. They are different from one another in their nature. 
Fifth, a name is perceived through the auditory organ here. 
But an object denoted by it is perceived at a distance through 
the visual organ. They ' are perceived in different places 
through the different sense-organs, and, consequently, cannot 
be identical with each other. Sixth, a name cannot be held 
to appear as an object, even as a shell appears as silver, because 
of their possessing similarity of form (akarasarupya) . A shell 
and silver have similarity of form. But a name and an object 
have no similarity of form. They are absolutely different from 
each other. Therefore the form of one cannot be attributed to 
the other ; nor can there be mutual superimposition on each 
other. The illusion of silver in a shell is contradicted by the 
perception of the shell. But the illusion of an object in a name 
is not contradicted by the perception of the name. Both a name 
and an object are apprehended by valid perceptions, and have 
real existence. Seventh, Sabdabrahma cannot create the 
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world, because sound is unconscious. But God can create it, 
Because he is conscious. Sound is not the cause of the world 
like atoms, because it is an effect since it consists of parts 
arranged in a particular order. If Sabdabrahma is all-pervading 
and conscious, then it is not different from God. "Eighth, the 
Mahdbfmraia says, ‘‘There are two Brahmans, Sabdabrahma and 
Para Brahma. One who knows Sabdabrahma thoroughly, can 
Bnow Para Brahma.” This contradicts monism. Para Brahman 
is adequate to explain the world, and the assumption of Sabda- 
brahma is needless. The former is real, whereas the latter 
is imaginary. This conception saves monism. Last, sound 
(&bda) cannot be regarded as the only reality, and plurality 
of objects as mere phenomenal appearances, which are mere 
constructions of avidya. Monism, in any form, cannot 
adequately account for the world. Objects are different from 
one another, and have different intrinsic natures. They are 
real existents that are denoted by names, which are modi- 
fications of sounds. Thus the doctrine of monism of Sound 
‘{sabdadvaitavada) is not rational. 

Sridhara gives the arguments put forward by the Sabdikas 
for the reality of word-forms (padasphota) and sentence-forms 
( vakyasphota) . They maintain that a word-form manifests the 
meaning of a word, while its constituent letters do not mani- 
fest it. If there were no word-form distinct from a mere aggre- 
gate of letters, a mere word would not be able to convey any 
meaning. The individual letters of a word do not manifest its 
meaning or denote its object, because in that case the later 
letters will be useless, the first letter being able to manifest 
its meaning. Nor can the collection of letters manifest its 
meaning, because there is no collection of the component letters. 
When the last letter is apprehended, the preceding letters have 
vanished. It may be argued that a collection of letters is 
possible, because they are eternal. This argument is wrong. 
Even if the letters are eternal, the cognitions of them are not 
eternal. If the letters can collectively manifest a meaning, 
even if they are not apprehended, then they will always be 
able to manifest a meaning, and there will be no difference 
between the letters which are never apprehended and those 
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which are apprehended and then not apprehended. It may be 
ar^ed that the letters apprehended before are remembered, 
and that the collection of letters remembered and perceived 
manifests a meaning. This argument is wrong, because 
recollections of the preceding letters also are successive, and 
so there can be no collection of letters perceived and remem- 
bered. When the third letter is perceived, the recollection of 
the first letter has ceased. Recollections of the preceding letters 
cannot be simultaneous, because simultaneity of cognitions is- 
not possible owing to the atomic nature of manas. It may be 
argued that the cognition of the first letter leaves an impression 
(samskara) which modifies the cognition of the second letter, 
and so on, so that the cognition of the last letter is modified 
by the impressions of the preceding letters, and the cumulative 
impression of all letters produces one recollection of all letters 
simultaneously. This argument is wrong, because the letters 
are all-pervading and eternal according to the Mimaihsaka, and, 
consequently, cannot have succession due to time and place. 
It may be argued that their succession is due to succession of 
their cognitions, and that the succession of letters is known 
by one recollection, which conveys their meaning as if they 
were simultaneous. In that case, the words rasa and sara, vana 
and nava, nadt and dlna would convey the same meaning, 
because they contain the same letters, and their order of 
succession does not play any part in the comprehension of the 
meanings of the words. But, in fact, the words containing 
the same letters but having a different order of succession have 
different meanings. So the individual letters of a word in 
succession or as an aggregate do not convey any meaning, 
but it is the word-form that conveys a meaning. Similarly, 
it is the sentence-form (vakyasphota) that conveys the meaning 
of a sentence, but not its constituent words in succession or 
as a collection. It may be argued that even a vrord-form 
(padasphota) does not convey a meaning without being mani* 
fested, because then it will always convey its meaning. It 
cannot be manifested by the component letters of a word either 
individually or collectively for the reasons mentioned above- 
So even a word-form cannot convey the meaning of a word- 
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This argument is wrong. The Sabdikas maintain that successive 
vocal sounds (dhvani) produced by human efforts, which are 
manifesters of the corresponding letters (varpa), manifest the 
word-form indistinctly, and being modified by the impressions 
of the cognitions of the preceding letters manifest it distinctly 
at the last moment, when one, indivisible, distinct meaning 
devoid of any reference to succession of the component letters 
of a word is comprehended. If a word were mere letters^ 
then it would not be apprehended by a single cognition, and 
the single cognition of a word would be without an object. 
But there is, in fact, a single cognition of a word, which com- 
prehends its meaning. Hence there is a word-form (pada- 
sphota) distinct from the letters of a word, which is the object 
of a single cognition.^^^ 

Sridhara criticizes the Sabdika doctrine of sphota. When 
the words are uttered in succession in a sentence, the com- 
ponent letters occurring in succession are perceived, and there 
is no perception of an object called word-form (padasphota) 
distinct from the letters. If it is argued that first there are 
cognitions of letters, and at last there is the perception of the 
word-form, then the cognitions of the letters are illusory like 
the cognition of silver in a shell, which should be contradicted 
by the perception of the word-form, even as the illusory cogni- 
tion of silver is contradicted by the valid cognition of a shell. 
But the cognitions of letters are not contradicted by any valid 
cognition. The one cognition which comprehends the meaning 
of a word does not cognize anything distinct from the com- 
ponent letters. It cognizes the mere collection of letters and 
leads to action. The so-called word-form is not cognized by 
perception. Nor is it cognized by any other means of valid 
knowledge. The reality of a word-form, it may be argued, 
must be assumed without which the comprehension of the 
meaning of a word cannot be accounted for. Then Sridhara 
asks whether a word-form leads to the comprehension of the 
meaning of a word, when it is perceived or when it is not 
perceived. In the second alternative, the unperceived word- 
form will always lead to the comprehension of the meaning 

Ante pratyastamitanikhilavamavibhagollekhakramam anavayavam 
ekam vispa§tain arthatattvam anubhuyate. NK., p. 269. 
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of a word. The hypothesis of unperceived word-form is use- 
less, because the comprehension of the meaning of a word 
depends upon the cognitions of its component letters. When 
they are present, the meaning of a word is comprehended ; 
and when they are absent, it is not comprehended. They lead 
to its comprehension in accordance with convention. It is 
wrong to argue that if the cognitions of letters are the cause 
of the comprehension of the meaning of a word, then they 
will generate it even when they are uttered by different persons, 
in different places, at different times, and with different orders 
of succession. For they can produce the comprehension of the 
meaning of a word, only when they are uttered by one person, 
in the same place, at a particular time, in quick succession, 
with a particular order. The same letters uttered by one person 
at a particular time, in a particular place, in quick succession, 
with a different order produce the comprehension of a different 
meaning. The Mimamsa argument that letters are eternal and 
all-pervading, and cannot have any succession in time, and 
that the words nadi and dtna will have the same meaning, 
because their different meanings depend upon the different 
orders of succession of' the component letters is wrong. For 
the letters are not all-pervading and eternal, but they are pro- 
duced in different places at different times to which they are 
confined. They are non-pervasive and non-etemal, and so can 
have succession. The argument that the component letters of 
a word can neither individually nor collectively bring about 
the comprehension of the meaning of a word is wrong, because 
though the successive letters cease to exist, their successive 
impressions (samskara) accumulate in the self, and their 
cumulative impression brings about the comprehension of the 
meaning of a word. Or, the last letter or its cognition aided 
by the impressions or recollections of the preceding letters 
generates The argument that the comprehension of the 

meaning of a word cannot be produced by the impressions 
of the letters, because the impression of the cognition of 
an object can produce the recollection of it only, and 


»ri varna anavasthayinas tathapi tadvisayah kramabhavinali 

sambhuya padartbadhiyam atanvate. Yad va purvavama- 
•^mi^rasmaranayor aiiyatarasapek§o»iityo vartiali pratyayakah. NK., 
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not of any other object is wrong. For though the impression 
of an object produces the recollection of it, yet its power 
of producing some other effect cannot be denied. The 
impressions of the letters produced by their cognitions in the 
self are the auxiliary conditions of the comprehension of the 
meaning of a word. When they are present, the meaning of a 
word is comprehended ; and when they are absent, it is not com- 
prehended. So they have the power of producing the compre- 
hension of the meaning of a word. The Sabdikas who believe 
in sphota must assume also its power (sakti) to convey the 
meaning of a word. So they make two hypotheses, and thus 
violate the law of parsimony. But they and the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika believe in the power of impressions. So the Nyaya- 
Vai^§ika hypothesis of the impressions of letters generating 
the comprehension of the meaning of a word is better, because 
it does not violate the parsimony of hypotheses. Hence the 
assumption of a word-form is useless. Similarly, the assump- 
tions of letter-forms and sentence-forms are needless. 
Kumarila criticizes the Sabdika doctrine of Sphota elaborately 
in Slokavartika. The Yoga doctrine of Sphota is discussed in 
the second volume. The doctrine of Sphota is criticized in the 
Vedanta also. The discussion of the doctrine in Vdkyapadtya 
and the mention of divergent views clearly shew that the 
philosophy of language was sufficiently developed before 
Bhartrhari. Here only his view is discussed. 
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Abhidhiyamanaiivaya, 568 
Abhihitanvayavada, 566, 658, 800 
Absoluti^, 35, 45, 53, 55, 104, 107, 
119-21, 126, 136, 139, 141-444, 146, 
149, 152-53, 155-60, 196-97, 200, 
203-07, 212, 215 
Accidentalism, 233, 252-53 
Adhika, 544-45 
Adhyasa, 91, 119, 867-68 
Adr§ta, 15, 19, 21, 34, 44, 60, 120, 
122, 152, 181, 221-22, 404*06, 422, 
641-42, 645-46, 655-56, 664-66, 

857-59 

Advaitavada, 863 

Advaita Vedanta, 36-37, 213, 219, 220, 
225, 226, 251, 258, 343, 354, 419- 
20, 440, 448, 482-83, 561, 603-05, 
643, 658-59, 733-34, 830-31, 851, 
860 

Agamaviruddha, 5 1 1 
Ahamkara, 42, 44, 60-62, 64-65, 118, 
133-34, 144, 150, 154, 161, 183-84 
Ahetusama, 529 

Ahimsa, 25, 48-52, 70-72, 74-77, 84, 
86, 122, 135, 14041, 151-52, 169, 
174-77, 201 

Ajnana, 58, 61, 96, 99, 108, 136, 138, 
155, 157, 159-60, 170, 200 
Ajnana (nigrahasthana), 546 
Ajn^asiddha, 505 
Aka^, Mimamsa, 372, 812; Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, 370-74; Samkhya, 370 
Akhyati (Vivekakhyati) , 4^-81 , 

807-09; criticism of, 806-07 
Aksara, 30, 56, 60 ; Brahman, 22, 
113, 131, 138; Puru§a, 32, 56, 60, 
180, 197 

Alaukikakhyati, 481-82 
Alayavijnana, 217, 631, 633, 639 
Altruism, 71, 84 
Anadhyavasaya, 286 
Ananubhasana, 54546 
Anavastha, 514 
Anirvacaniyakhyati. 482-83 
Anityasaraa, 534-35 
Antary amin, 5, 12-13, 22, 33, 37, 55- 
58, 63, 105, 153, 155 
Antihedonistic ethics, 48, 52, 68, 85, 
124 

Anumanaviruddha, 511 
Anupalabdhisama, 533-34 
Anutpattisama, 526-27 
Anvitabhidhanavada, 566-68, 801-02 
Anviyammiabhidhana, 568 


Anyatarasiddha, 504 
Anyathakhyati, 478-79, 481 , 483, 

805-06 ; criticism of, 809 
Anyathasiddha (asiddha), 503, 509-10 
Anyony asr ay a , 513-14 
Apakar§asama, 521-22 
Apara Brahman, 5-6, 12, 17, 30, 89, 
111, 126-28, 137 
Aparthaka, 54243 
Apasiddh^ta, 549-50 
Apeksabuddhi, 409-10, 685, 874 
Apohavada, 331-33, 883 
Apraptakala, 543 
Apraptisama, 525 
Aprasiddhavise§ana, 511 
5K 

511 

Apraubha, 54647 

Apur\^a, 780, 799-800, 844-46, 848-51, 
854, 862 

Arsajhana, 289, 805 
Arthabhavana, 849 
Arthantara, 541-42 
Arthapattisama, 529-30 
Asatkaryavada, 40, 295, 343, 354, 
399, 591-92, 861 
Asatkhyati, 479 

Ascetic morality, 49, 85, 121-22, 124, 
144 

Asravasiddha, 505-06 
Athe'ism, 39, 41, 211, 213, 216-17, 449, 
854-60, 862 
Atmakhyati, 479-80 
Atman (Brahman), 4-7, 9, 11, 13-14, 
19, 22, 26-27, 35-^, 45, 61, 162 
Atman (finite self), prajna, taijasa, 
turiya, visva, 19, 93, 115, 118, 
142, 163; and Brahman, 38- 
39 ; and Buddhism, 417, 639-40, 
826 ; and Carv^a, 242-45 ; a n d 
Mimamsa, 821-33; and Nyaya, 
628-48; and Vaisesika, 414-20 
Atmasraya, 513-14 

Atomism, Buddhist, 363; Greek, 363- 
65; Jaina, 362-63; Mimamsa, 812- 
13; Nyaya, 365-70; in Puranas, 
134 ; Vaisesika, 357-65 
Atonement, 49, 79 

Attachment, 75, 80, 105, 109, 111, 121, 
146, 169-61, 172 
Avarnyasama, 522-23 
Avatara, 58, 144, 170, 186 
Avidya, in Gitas, 198, 20906; in 
Mahdbharata, 54-55, 58, 64, 71; 
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Avidya — [contd . ) 

in Purdrms, 128-29, 137-40, 156-57, 
159-60, 163; in Upanisads, 23, 
27, 34-35, 38-41, 89, 91-93, 96-97, 
100, 104-05, 108-09, 111, 113-15, 

118-20, 123; and Vaise§ika, 284- 
87; in Vdkyapadtya, 863, ^7 
Avijnatartha, 542 
Avisesaj^asama, 530 
Avyakta, 65, 95, 153 


Benevolence, 71, 73-75, 84, 86, 122, 
141, 177 

Bhagasiddha, 504 

Bhagavat, 129-^2, 138-39, 166, 179-81 

Bhakti, 26, 38, 57, 116, 135, 168, 171, 
194, 215, 225 ; and karma, 169, 
172; and knowledge, 98, 111, 116, 
164, 168-69, 171, 194-95, 198; and 
sraddha, 172; kinds of, 167-68, 
172-73; marks of, 172-73; para, 
98 


Bhaktivoga, 81, 116, 122, 124, 135, 141, 
164-65, 167-73, 194-95, 198, 207 
Bhutadi (primal matter), 30, 39, 133, 
143, 154 

Body, 59-60, 99, 174, 230, 243, 250, 
645-48; karana, 92-93, 115; 

lifiga, 45, 60, 62, 92-93, 115, 120, 
143, 152; sthula, 60, 92-93, 115 
Bondage, 18, 23-24, 27, 34-35, 38-39, 
41, 71, 75, 93, 96-97, 105, 109^10, 
134, 140, 170, 197, 199, 200, 203- 
04, 223 

Brahma, 30, 44, 46, 57, 81, 103, 106, 
113-14, 117, 136 


Brahman, 4, 6, 17, 20-22, 26-27, 28- 
30, 32, 36-37, 42, 44, 53-55, 108, 
111-13, 115-19, 122-23, 131-32, 143- 
44, 148-49, 1^, 155-56, 162, 166, 
169-70; and Isvara, 156, 163, 198- 
99; and jiva, 159, 200-03, 205; 
and world-appearance, 201-04 
Brahm^pa^a, 151, 172, 191, 198, 201 
Bnddhi, 18, 45, 65, 142-43, 150, 154, 
161, 170, 183, 206 

Buddhist, 1, 41, 209, 216-18, 220-21, 
223, 227, 245, 262, 264, 276, 298, 
302-03, 314, 328-29, 331-32, 363, 
^7-69, 380-81, 444, 448, 465, 467- 
474-76, 495, 544, 593-98, 600- 
^ 608-1 1 , 640, 690, 693, 

7^70, 844, 861, 883; Hina- 

^a, 217; Mahayana, 217, 267- 


Cakraka, 513-14 

Carvaka, 1, 41, 59, 209, 216, 218„ 
220-222, 224-227, Ch. VIII, 443, 
550, 579, 660, 694, 700, 737, 739; 
causation denied, 234-^; 238-39; 
criticism of Advaita and Nyaya,, 
251-52; criticism of, 252-76; 
dhurta, 244; future life denied, 
245-47 ; hedonism, 248-51 ; mate- 
rialism, 229-34 ; no inference, 
240-42; no pre-existence, 245; 
no self, 243-45 ; susik§ita, 244- 
45; svabhavavada, 234; Vedas 
invalid, 240-42; vyapti unknown, 
236-38 

Caste 77-79 97 

Causation, 31, 158-59, 219-20, 234^, 
238^9, 399-402, 583-94 
Causes, definition of, 583-86; kinds 
of, 586, 861 ; plurality of, 588-89 
Categorical Imperative, 846 
Charity, 25, 77, 151, 177 
Cittamatra, 201 

Comparison, 303-04, 558-64, 784-86 
Compassion, 25, 72, 74, 76, 140, 151, 
166, 176-77 
Confession, 79 
Conscience, 46-47, 71, 843 
Contentment, 25, 48, 74, 122, 134, 
151, 175-76, 201 

Creation, 12-13, 16, 28-31, 34, 37-39, 
44, 64-65, 95, 111, 115, 117, 119, 
143, 146, 149-50, 202, 204, 426-30, 
664-65, 670-77, 680-81, 742-43 
Cosmic Mind, 202 


Darkness, 812-13, 818 
Deep sleep, 61, 105, 115, 120, 142 
Deism, 210, 499, 470-72, 697-98 
Desire, 68, 85, 103, 109-10, 121, 159, 
203-04 

Desirelessness, 109, 135, 199, 203 
Destiny (daiva), 43, 45, 63, 64, 82-85 
Detachment, 52, 71, 74-75, 80, 105, 
109, 121, 144, 153, 159, 162, 167 
Determinism, 42, 56, 63; empirical, 
183 

Dharma, 46-48, 56-57, 67-81, 83-B6, 
121-24, 173-77, 187-94, 248-51, 439- 
40, 445-48, 654-55, 84M9 
Dharmadhyaksa, 57 
Dhvani, 8^; apprehension of, 872- 
73; prakrta, 871, 879-80; vaikrta, 
879-80 

Dissolution, 30-31, 34, 36-37, 39, 65> 
111, 150, 161, 202, 204; kinds of, 
143, 150, 154 
Doubt, 61, 99, 284-85 
Dream, 61, 105, 115, 120, 142, 286-87 
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Drstanta, 294, 487, 553; -abhasa, 

’*510-11, 783 

Dualism, 31-32, 38, 43, 118, 136, 141, 
153, 210-11, 449, 861-62 
Durga, 1 04, 1 60^ 1 
Duties, 49-50, 199, 663, 842, 844; 

common, 77, 177 ; conflict of, 

70; kinds of, 843; specific 
(varna), 50, 77-78, 85-86, 97-98 


Egoism, 24, 69, 91-92, 111, 121, 153, 
162, 170, 204 

Egolessness, 24, 80, 103, 116, 121, 
153, 162, 167, 170, 204 
Ekadandi Vedantist, 441-42 
Emanation, 12, 28 
Emotions, 65-67, 96, 100, 181-82 
Endurance, 72, 76, 122, 166, 175 
Epics, 42-43, 53-86 
Epicurus, 251, 365 
Epistemology, of Carv^as, 23^0; 
of Mimamsa, 767-809; of Nyaya, 
455-550; of Vaisesika, 279-311; 
in Upanisads, 23-27 
Equal treatment, 72, 74, 76, 122, 
175 190 

Equanimity, 52, 74, 122, 175-76 
Eros, 105 

Esania, 25, 97, 120-21, 200 
Ethics, in BhagavadgJta, 187-94; and 
Carvakas, 248-51 ; in Manu- 
samhitd, 45-48; in Mahabhdrata, 
65-81 ; and Mimamsa, 838-54 ; 
and Nyaya, 64S-64; in Purdnas, 
173-77; in Rdmdyana, 83-84; in 
Upanisads, 23-27, 97-104; and 

Vaisesika, 437-48 
Ethos, 47, 173 
Eudaemonism, 843 862 
Evolution, 44, 132-34, 137, 154, 161 

Faith in God, 99, 135, 144, 166, 169, 
172, 176, 201 
Fasting, 75, 79 
Fatalism, 43, 63, 82 
Firmness, 74, 176 

Forgiveness, 25, 72-74, 76-77, 145, 
151, 177 
Formalism, 862 

Freedom, 20-21, 24, 42-43, 45, 48, 56, 
63-64, 83, 642; of the will, 839- 
41 ; transcendental, 183-84 


Ganesa-cult, 116-18 
Generosity, 72 
Gesture , 310-11, 805 
GJtds, Ch. V, bhaktivoga, 194-95, 
198; God, 179-80, 198-99, 201-05; 

57 


Gitas — (contd.) 

jnanayoga, 195-97, 199-201, 203, 
205; karmayoga, 187-94, 197-200; 
maya, 198-99; moksa, 203-07 ; 
prakrti, 180-81, 184-86; self, 181- 
86, 205-06; yoga, 197 
Gods, 854 

Grace of God, 26, 35, 105, 152, 161- 
62, 172, 186, 201, 205 
Greedlessness, 75, 135, 140, 151, 175- 
76, 201 

Gunas (sattva, rajas, tamas), 16, 29- 
*30, 34, 39, 42, 44-45, 47-48, 52, 
55-56, 58-60, 55-66, 91, 137, 143, 
154, 166, 180, 195 


Happiness, 49, 68, 75, 85, 103, 140- 
41, 152, 167 

Heaven, 44, 66, 70, 83, 85, 94-95, 
100, 108, 202, 205, 247, 439, 844, 
854 862 

Hedonism, 216, 219, 231-32, 248-52, 
843, 862 

Hell, 83, 85, 94-95, 103, 108, 202, 205, 
247, 862 

Henotheism, 1-3, 53, 57, 82 

Hetu, characteristics of, 485; faulty, 
497-509; 781-83; kinds of, 493- 
510 

Hetvantara, 541 

Hetvabhasa, 290, 781-83; anadhya- 
vasita, 508-09 ; asiddha, 503-06, 
781-82; badhita, 506-C», 782-83; 
satpratipaksa, 502-03, 7S2; savya- 
bhicara, 497-500, 782-83 ; anupa- 
samhari, 499-500 ; asadharatta, 
499 ; sMharana, 499 ; vimddha, 
500-02 

HiraJjyagarbha, 3, 44, 1 15 


Idealism, 119-21, 141-44, 152-60, '203- 
07; subjective, 95; objective, 96 

Identity-consciousness, 100, 102, 106, 
no, 118, 122, 135, 197, 203, 205, 
207; seven stages, 100-01, 111, 
123 

Illusion, and Advaita Vedanta, 482; 
and Madhyamika, 479; and Mi- 
mamsa, 805-09; and Nyaya- 
Vaise^ika, 285-86, 478-79;' and 
Yogacara, 479-80 

Immanent, 5, 14-15, 33, 44, 56, 131- 
32, 139, 160 

Immortality, 24, 27, 35, 53, 76, 98, 
171 

Inclusion, 310, 804 

Indian Philosophy, based on Upani- 
sads, 208, ^7-28; common ideas. 
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218-28; epistemology, 227; ethi- 
cal character, 209, 221-22, 224- 
26; karma, 221-22; optimism, 223' 
24 ; pessimism, 223-24 ; schools 
of, 209-18; self, 220-21; spiri- 
tuality, 208, 224-26; transmigra- 
tion, 222-23; world, 218-20 

Individuality, 23 

Inference, 236-39, 289-96, 483-97, 700- 
10, 776-84 

Infinite Self, ^3-65 

Intuition, 5, 11, 17, 26-27, 35-36, 39, 
196, 204, 208-09 

Isvara (God), 5, 12-26, 29-35, 37-41, 
42-45, 47, 55-57, 59, 62-64, 95, 
114, 117, 163-65, 169-70, 197, 202, 
204, 889; in BhagavadgUa, 179- 
80 ; and Brahman, 163, 198-99, 
200-01 ; and Carvakas, 247 ; and 
jiva, 32, 93; and maya, 93, 

115; in Mahabharata, 53-59; and 
Mimamsa, 854-60; and Navya 
Nyaya, 735-63; and Nyaya, 665- 
73; in Purdnas, Ch. TV passim; 
in Rdmdyana, 81-82; in Upa~ 
nisads, 5-23, 32-41, 88-91, 93, 

HI; and VaisesLka, 426-37 


Jaina, 1, 41, 209, 216-18, 220-21, 223, 
225, 276, 445, 563, 646, 661, 690, 
693, 798, 844, 861, 881, 883 
Japa, 26, 49, 53, 81, 85, lOl, 122, 
153, 167, 175-77, 195, 198, 201 
Jiva, 17-18, 22-23, 34-36, 38-39, 42, 
44-45, 54, 56, 58-64, 90-92, 96, 114, 
117, 119, 134, 159, 166, 220-21, 
863, 8^; and avidya, 93; and 
Atman, 20-23, 92-93, 113; and 

Isvara, 93; grades of, 44 
Jnana, 38, 115, 195-96, 200; degrees 
of knowledge, 195-96 ; pur^a, 
199; samyak-, 199, 205; vijnana, 
204 


Jnanakarmasamuccaya, 199, 862 
Jnana-lak§aiia-samiikar§a, 472-73 
Jnanayoga, 81 , 122, 124, 141, 151 , 
164, 187, 195-96, 207 
Jnatatavada, 423-24, 822, 833-35 


Kadambakorakanyaya, 880 
Kala (time personified), 82 
Kamva karma, 49-50, 199, 663, 842, 
844 

Karmadhyak§a, 15, 34, 37, 40 
Karman, 221; anarabdha, 222; pra- 
rabdha, 43, 45, 60, 63, 64, 664, 
221; sanclyamana, 222 


Karmayoga, 80, 81, 122, 124, 141, 
164, 187-89, 200 
Karyasama, 536-37 
Kindness, 72, 84, 169, 174-75 
Kirtana, lOl, 167, 195 
Kle^a, 35, 60, 96, 140, 167; kinds of, 
146 

Kosa, 19-20 
Krsna, 164-65, 178 
Kr^naism, 164-68 

K§ara, 32, 55, 60, 131; Puru§a, 180, 
197 

Ksetrajna (individual soul), 45, 58- 
59, 61-62, 147; adipurusa, 154 


I/ankika, 883 

I/aw of Karma, 5, 12, 15, 34, 37, 40, 
44 57. 60. 82-83. 112. 217-19. 221- 


22, 860-62 
I^egalism, 862 
Linguistic monism, 863 
Logos, 863, 865-66, 875, 884 
Logic, of Carvakas, 23M0; of Mi- 
mamsa, 776-84 ; of Navya Nyaya, 
70035; of Nyaya, 483-514; of 
V aise sika , 289-303 
Lokaprasiddhi, 805 
Lokaprasiddbiviruddha, 5U 
Lokasamgraha, 72, 84, 86, 122, 190- 
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iVtadhyamika, 217, 219, 385, 444, 451, 
469-70, 479, 626-28, 660 
Mahat, 30, 39, 44, 62, 64-65, 95, 115, 
117, 133, 144, 150, 154 
Mahavisnu, 112-14, 1^-37 
Manas, *17-18, 20, 28, 39-40, 42, 44- 
45, 60-63, 65, 118, 144, 150, 154, 
386-90, 882 _ 

Manonasa, 102, 106, 109-10, 119, 122, 

Manu, 43-53, 231; and Bhagavad- 
gm, 43; and Samkhya, 44; 
code, 43; cosmology, 44; ends 
of life, 47-48; ethics, 45-48; in- 
dividual soul, 45; supreme belt, 
45* his Manusamhitd, 138n, 140n, 
15511, 231n, 445, 451 
Matanujna, 548 

Material elements, 28, 31, 44, 61, 62, 
65. 91, U7, 134, 144, 150, 
Materialism, 59, 216, 229-34, 861 , 
criticism of, 254-64 
Matter, and Carvakas, 242-43; m 
Mahdbhdrata, 44-45, 60-62; and 
Mimamsa, 810-14; and Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, 354-74; in PuTdnas, 
133-34, 143-44, 149-50, 154; tn 
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Matter — {contd.) 

Upanisads, 28-31, 39, 91, 95, 115, 
117 

Maya, 16, 23, 29, 34, 36-37, 54-55, 
64, 89-90, 93*94, 96, 105, 107, 111- 
15, 117, 119, 123, 129, 138-39, 145- 
48, 162-63, 166, 170-71, 198, 205, 
214, 216; .and avidya, 93, 111, 
113, 198-99, 205; and avarana- 
sakti, 115; and viksepasakti, | 
115; and mahamaya, 106, 113, ! 
137, 147, 160-61 ; in Bhagavad- 
gm, 185 

Meditation, 25, 39-40, 53, 76, 80, 102, 
119, 135, 144, 175-76, 201, 203, 
207 _ 

Metaphysics, of Carvakas, 229-34; in 
Gitas, Ch. V, passim; in Mdhd- 
bhdrata, 53-65; of Mimamsa, 810- 
33, 854-60; of Nyaya, 581-648, 

735-62; in Pura'tms, Ch. IV, 
passim; in Upanisads, 5-23, 2S- 
32, 88-89, 107-11, 114-16, 119-21; 
of Vaisesika, 311-65; 370-437 
Metempsychosis, 222-23 
Mimosa, 1, 41, 209, 213, 216, 219- 
21, 223, 225, 227-28, 276, 280-82, 
303-04, 333, 372, 374, 402-03, 435- 
36, 461, 477, 481, 504, 561-62, 
572, 574-75, 577-79, 668-69, 690, 
693, 725, 763-862, 871, 875, 892; 
Apurva, 849-51 ; atheism, 854-60; 
categories, 810-21 ; criticism of, 
860-62; Dharma, 841-49; epis- 
temology, 767-809; ethics, 838- 
54 ; freedom of the will, 839^1 ; 
illusion, 805-09; jnatatavada, 
833-35; moksa, 851-54; self, 821- 
33 ; triputipratyaksavada, 835- 
38; voluntary action, 838-39 
Mind (manas), 44-45, 65, 134, 142-44, 
150, 170, 183-84, 197 ; and _Mi- ; 
mamsa, 814, 829; and Nyaya- | 
Vaisesika, 386-90; in Upanisads, ’ 
18-19,' 28, 3940, 92, 118, 120 
Moksa, 224-25 (see mukti) I 

Monism (idealistic or pure), 1, 4, ! 
53, 55, 87, 107-08, 114, 118-21, 
125-26, 136, 139, 141-44, 146, 149, 
152-53, 155-60, 164, 196-97, 203- 
04, 205-07 
Misery, 120, 857 
Monotheism, 1, 3-4, 57 
Moral Governor, 16, 42, 57, 130, 139, 
143, 153, 860 

Moral Imperative, 844-47, 850-51 
Moral Law, 842 
Moral obligation, 849 
Moral Standard, acara or sadacara 
as, 46-47, 69-70, 83, 173, 203; 


Moral— (cowid.) 

conscience as, 46-47, 71 ; Divine 
Law as, 28, 46-47, 69, 173, 842; 
external law as, 47 ; internal 
law as, 47 ; social law as, 83- 
84 

Motion, 318-20, 816 
Mukti, 21-24, 26-27, 34-35, 38, 40, 
47, 53-64, 67-68, 71, 75, 81, 83, 
93, 97, 105, 109-10, 134-35, 140, 
151, 164-65, 170, 195, 197-98, 203- 
04, 206, 224-25, 851-54, 866, 887; 
jivan-, 36, 71, 75, 100, 135, 152, 
199-200; krama-, 36, 199; para-, 
200 ; ^asvati, 199 ; videha, 100, 

no, 200 


Nada, 878 

Naimittika karma, 49, 199, 663, 842, 
844 

Naiskarmya, 109, 122, 151, 199 
Nama-rupa, 12, 14, 22, 29, 36, 88, 
157 

Narayana, 23, 81, 113-14, 131, 164 
Naturalism, 233-34, 253-54, 861-62 
Navya Nyaya, Ch. X, passim; anti- 
theistic arguments, 735-42; in- 
ference, 700, 734-35 ; knowledge 
of vyapti, 710-13; pak§ata, 727- 
29; paramarsa, 729-34; sam^ya- 
laksana pratyasatti, 724-27 ; 
tarka, 713-17 ; theistic proof, 742- 
62; upadhi, 717-24; vyapti, 701- 
10 

Negation, 346-52, 789; criticism of, 
321 ; criticism of denial of, 352- 
53 

Nihsreyasa, 24, 49-50, 842 
Nirguita Brahman, 4-5, 7-11, 166 
Niranuyojy^nyoga, 549 
Nirarthaka, 542 

Niskama karma, 50, 74-75, 80, 98, 

' 101, 118-19, 135-36, 151-52, 189- 
91, 197-200, 215, 225 
Nitya karma, 49, 52, 79, 199, 663, 842 
Nityasama, 535-36 
Nivrtti, 50, 56, 67, 70, 151, 204 
Nivama, 25-26, 40, 102, 120, 135, 

^ 175-77, 226 
Niyoga, 800, 844-47 
Non-anger, 49-50, 72, 74, 77, 140 
Non-apprehensioii, 309-10, 789-94 
Non-discrimination, 38-39, 91, 96 
Non-enmity, 49, 72-74, 166 
I Non-envy, 74, 76, 140, 151, 175 
I Non-stealing, 25, 50, 72, 135, 175-77 
: Number, 818, 820 

; Nyaya, 1, 40, 209, 211, 218, 220, 223, 
i 225, 227-28, 252, 254, 272, 276-79, 
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Nyaya (contd,) 

303, 312, 348-49, 368, 379, 425; 
Ch. IX, 451-698, 772-73, 785-86, 
802-03, 812-13, 846, 853, 855, 880, 
887; atomism, 365-70; causation, 
583-94; community, 596-99; com- 
parison, 558-64; criticism of, 
695-98 ; criticism of, Advaita 
Ved^ta, 603-06 ; Buddhist doc- 
trines of momentariness, 609-16; 
and diversity of all things, 608- 
09 ; Madhyamika doctrine of 
Sunyavada, 626-28 ; Mimamsa 
doctrine of perception, 477 ; Pra- 
bhakara’s doctrine of causal 
power, 591-93 ; Sabdika doctrine 
of perception, 474; Sariikhya 
doctrines that prakrti is the 
material cause of the world, 
675-77; that all things are eter- 
nal, 606-07 ; Samkhya doctrines 
of perception, 478 ; and Satkarya- 
vada, 590-91 ; Vedanta doctrine 
that Brahman is the material 
cause of the world, 673-74 ; 
Yogacara doctrine of Vijhana- 
vada, 616-26; doubt, 550-53; 
epistemology and logic, 455-550; 
error, - 478-83 ; ethics, 648-64 ; 
example, 553; fallacies, 497-514; 
futility, 519-37; God, 665-73, 
677-95 ; inference, 483-97 ; jalpa, 

516- 17; katha, 514-15; literature, 

451-53 ; methodology, 454-55 ; 
metaphysics, 581-648, ^4-95; 

moksa, 65^5; nigrahasthana, 
537-^; nirnaya, 557-58; padar- 
thas, 453-55; perception, 470-78; 
pre-existence, 646-48 ; quibbles, 

517- 19; rebirth, 645-46; self, 628- 
48; siddhanta, 554-55; sub- 
stance, 599-602; syllogism, 483- 
89 ; tarka, 555-57 ; testimony, 
564-81 ; theology, 664-95; truth, 
460-70; vada, 515-16; vitanda, 
517 ; vyapti, 493-97 ; whole, 
594-96 

Nvava-Vaisesika, 210, 220, 226, 251, 
343-46, ^0, 354, 377, 383, 386, 
770, 794, 805, 807, 811, 814, 828, 
833, 850, 856, 858, 861 

Nyuna, 543-44 


Optimism, 223-24 


Padarthas, and Mimamsa, Kumarila, 
810-18; Prabhakara, 818-21; and 
Nyaya, 453-54; and Vai^esika, 


Padasphota, 863, 867-68, 870-71, 874,, 
879, 883, 889-90 
Pain, 69, 120, 224 
Paksabhasa, 510-11, 783 
Pancaratra, 53 
Panca-r^a, 73 
Pancayajha, 51, 73, 152 
Panentheism, 4, 125,^139, 141, 146 
Pantheism, 45, 56, 63, 118, 125-26, 
161 

Para Brahman (Absolute), 4-12, 17, 
19-20, 26, 30, 32, 36, 55, 76, 88- 
89, 116-17, 126-28, 136-38, 142, 

148-49, 155, 162-63, 197-99, 202- 
03, 864, 866; and Is vara, 12, 113- 
14, 198-99, 203-04; and jiva, 113- 
14, 198, 200-04; and world- 

appearance, 12-13, 201-04 
Paramahamsa, 1 03-04 
Parama Purusa, 3-4, 30, 105 
Paratahpramanya, 279-80, 456-61 ; 

criticism of, 770-72 
Particularity, 333-38, 820-21 
Paryanuyojyopeksana, 548-49 
Passions, conquest of, 66-67 
Patience, 76, 175 

Penance, 25, 49, 52, 56, 68, 74-75, 
77, 79, 85, 98, 120, 135, 153, 155, 
176-77, 201 

Perception, 240, 287-88, 470-78, 724-27, 
772'-76, 887 
Perfectionism, 191 
Pessimism, 2^-24 
Phenomenalism, 217 
Pilgrimage, 153 
Pleasure, 49, 68-69, 75, 85 
Pluralism, 210-12, 861-62 
Polytheism, 1-3, 53, 149, 854 
Positivism, 216 

Power, and Mimamsa, 402, 815-16, 
818, 819;20; and Nyaya, 587-89; 
and Vaisesika, 403-04 
Prajapati, 3 
Prakaranasama, 527-28 
Prakrti, 14, 16. 23, 29-32, 34, 37^, 
42, 44, 54-55, 58-60, 62-65, 89-90, 
94, 96, 104-06, 117, 119, 129-30, 
132-34, 143-45, 147, 149-50, 153- 
54, 162-63, 166, 170, 180-81, 18^ 
85, 211-12, 226; adya, 137; apara, 
65, 180-81; mula, 65, 106, 115, 
119, 137, 147; para, 180-81 
Prapatti, 35, 81, 152, 162, 169, 171, 
195, 198, 226 
Praptisama, 524-25 
Prasangasama, 525-26 
Pratibhajnana, 289, 805 
Pratidrstantasama, 526 
Pratijnabhasa, 295-96, 783 
Pratijnah^i, 537-38, 784 
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Pratinantara, 538-39, 784 
Pratinasamnyasa, 540, 784 
Pratijnavirodha, 539-40, 784 
Pratipak§abhavaiia, 66-67, 663 
Pratyak§aviruddha, 510 
Pravrtti, 50, 56, 67, 70, 151, 204 
Predestination, 43, 63, 82, 85 
Pre-existence, 641, 64M8 
Presumption, 308-09, 786-89; and in- 
ference, 788; and disjunctive- 
categorical syllogism, 789 
Preyas, 24, 27 
Providence, 57, 130 
Punarukta, 545 

Piiranas, Ch. IV, passim; bhakti- 
yoga, 166-73; ethics, 134-36, 140- 
41, 144-45, 150-55, 161, 164-69, 
171-77 ; evolution, 133-34, 137, 

143, 150, 161; God, 126-32, 136- 
39, 141-43, 145-50, 152-53, 155- 
58; jhanayoga, 151, 154-55; 

karmayoga, 135-36, 140-41, 151- 
52; Krsnaism, 164-68; Maya, 
148; moksa, 134-35, 140, 154-55, 
164-65; prakrti, 132, 149, 153-54, 
161 ; Saktaism, 160^; Saivism, 
145^0; Vi§nuism, 126-45; voga, 
144-45, 155, 162 

Pure consciousness, 4-7, 9-10, 17, 

19-20, 88-89, 109, 159; seven 

forms of, 92 

Purity of mind, 25, 51-53, 73, 77, 
85-86, 144, 162, 173, 177 
Purusa, 38-39, 42, 58-59, 117, 145-47, 
211-12 

Puru§^tha (end), 47, 67-68, 83, 150- 
51, 161, 173-74, 248-51, 439-45, 
653-54 

Purusottama, 57, 130, 153, 166, 179- 
80 


Quality, and Mimamsa, 814-15, 818- 
19; and Vai^e§ika, 404-14; 420-23 
Qu in tu plication, 31, 143 


Rama-cult, 119 
Rationalism, 862 

Reason, 25, 208, 228; and Sruti, 70- 
71, 83-84, 228 

Recognition, 417, 422, 629-30, 633- 
34, 637, 827 

Recollection, 288-89, 417, 422, 630-31, 
64(M1, 827 

Renunciation, 24, 52, 68, 75-76, 80, 
97-99, 121, 151, 160, 169, 190-91, 
201 

Repentance, 79 
Reverence, 74, 77, 151, 175 


Ritualism, 862 
Rta, 3 


Sabda, pratyayaka, 869 ; pratyayy^ 
8^; v^aka, 879-80 
Sabdabhavana, 849 
Sabdadvaitavada, 889 
Sadhanaprasiddhi, 506 
SMharmyasama, 519-20 
Sadhyaprasiddhi, 506 
Sadhyasama, 52^24 
Sagnpa Brahman, 12-17, 166 
Sabdabrahman (Logos), 55, 104, 106- 
07, 128, 137, 142, 147, 153, 161, 
863-66, 875, 883-89 
Sabdika, 307, 474, 499, 863-93; cog- 
nitions, 865-^ ; criticism of, 
883-93; Infinite Self, 865; jiva, 
865; letter-form, 871; mok§a, 865- 
66; objects, 865; sabdabrahma, 
86d; sentence-form, 870-71 ; 
sound, 881-83; sphota, 871-81; 
word-form, 867-70; words, 867-70; 
world, 863-65 

Saivism, 31, 87, 88-104, 201; Pasu- 
pati, 90; Pasu, 90-91; pasa, 91, 
109, 160; spanda, 108, 201; 

vimarsa, 162 , 

Sak§in, 11, 33, 38, 54, 57, 61, 92, 
96, 107, 116, 119, 142, 155, 162, 
165 

Saktai&m, 87, 104-11, 160-64 
Sakti, 89-90, 95, 104-08, 113, 145-47, 
160-63; apara, 106; kinds of, 
107, 146-47, 156, 163; or mayS, 
146 ; para, 89, 137 ; relation to 
Isvara, 163; jiva, 105, 161, 163; 
Siva, 104-05; world-appearance, 
163 

Samadhi, 25-26, 80, 102, 108-09, 135, 
176 

Samanya, 321-33, 816-17, 819 
Samanya-lak§ana-sannikar§a, 472- 
73 

Samavaya, 338-45, 817, 819, 861 ; and 
samyoga, 343-44 ; criticism of, 
345 

vSamkhva, 1, 30, 38, 39, 43, 44, 53, 
55, 59, 64, 126 , 209, 211, 218, 
219, 223, 225, 227, 228, 257, 333, 
345, 370, 4004)2, 420, 465-66, 550, 
582, 587, 590, 606, 659-60, 675-77, 
768-69, 783, 824, 861, 883 
s^'.amkhya-Yoga, 219, 220, 226 
Samsara, 91-92, 96, 137, 146, 157, 159, 
197, 223, 887 
Sam^ayasama, 527 
Samyagdarsana, 1 52-53 
Samyagjnana, 27, 116, 121, 199, 203 
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Sandigdhasiddha, 504 
Sannyasa, 79, 98, 191 
Sara^agatf, 81, 152, 195, 198, 226 
Satkaryavada, 31 , 38, 39, 399-400, 
591-92 

Santrantika, 217-18, 363, 444, 608 
Sense-organs, 17-18, 20, 23, 28, 30, 39- 
40, 44-45, 60-62, 65, 133-34, 144, 
150, 154, 389-90, 629-30 
Sense-restraint, 74-76, 122, 151 
Sex-restraint, 25, 74, 84, 98, 135, 
140, 175-76, 201 
Sheath (kosa), 19, 120 
Siddhadarsana, 2^ 

Siddhanta, 554-55 
Similarity, 818, 820 
Simplicity, 76-77, 122, 176 
Sincerity, 72, 151 

Sins, 61-52, 73, 86, 112-13, 155, 173, 
177, 844 

Siva, 57, 81, 88-91, 97-97, 99, 103-05, 

107- 08, 145-50, 152-53, 155-58; 

and jiva, 91, 92, 159; and Sakti, 
89-90, 93, 95, 96, 104, 146-47, 149; 
Sadasiva, 91, 105, 155 

Smrtipramo^a, 480, 807 
Sound, etemality of, 8(S-03 ; non- 
etemality of, 577-79, 802 
Space, 374-77, 812 
Spiritualism, 861 

Sphota, 863, 866-67, 877-80, 893; and 
dhvani, 867, 871-73; and nada, 
867; sakhanda, 875 
Sphotavada, 307, 799, 864-83; critic- 
ism of, 891-93 

Springs of action, 52, 56, 65, 144, 
181-83 

Sreyas, 24, 27^ 844 
Srotriya, ^7 

Straightness, 74, 122, 151 
Substance, 313-16, 599-602, 810-14, 

818 

Suddhadvaitavada, 216 
Sunyavadin, 111, 114, 118, 123, 451 
Sunyavada, 609, 626-28 
Sunya, 118, 120, 123 
Superconscious trance (turiya), 106, 

108- 09, 142, 155, 198, 203 
Supermind, 103 
Supematuralism, 862 
Surya-cult, 118-19 
Stoatma, 163 

Svabhava, 187, 193 
Svadharma, 78, 167, 187, 193, 206 
Svarajya, 27 
SvasMvedana, 425, 643 
Svasiddhantaviruddha, 51 \ 
Svavacanaviruddha, 511 
Svatajipram^ya, 767-72; criticism 
of, 280-84, 461-64 


Syllogism, and Aristotle, 488-89; and 
Mimamsa, 781; and Nyaya, 483- 
88, 700; and Vaisesika, 294 
Syncretic school, 210, 312, 454 


Tanmatra, 30, 39, 44-45, 60, 62, 133, 
143-44, 150, 154, 161 
Tathata, 202 

Temperance, 25, 51, 74, 176 
Testimony, 304-07, 564-81, 794-804 
Time, and Buddhism, 380-81, 385; 
and Mimamsa, 811-12; and 
Nyaya, 385-86; and space, 384; 
and Vaisesika, 377-85 
Theism, 29, 3435, 42-43, 45, 57, 126, 
136, 139, 141, 146, 149, 161, 854, 
862 

Theology, and Mimathsa, 854-60 ; 
and Navya Nyava, 735-62 ; and 
Nyaya, 665-95 
Tradition, 307-08, 805 
Tranquillity, 151, 174-75, 190 
Transcendent, 4-5, 9, 15, 33, 56, 131- 
32, 139, 160 

Transmigration, 18, 23, 44, 45, 60, 62, 
85, 93, 152, 222-23, 646-48, 826 
Tridartdi Vedantist, 442 ^ 659 
Triplication, 31 

Tripntipratyak§a, 425, 643-44, 773- 
74, 835-37 

Truthfulness, 25, 49-51, 72, 74-76, 

84, 122, 135, 140, 151, 169, 174- 
77, 201 


Ubhayasiddha, 504 
Udaharanabhasa, 296, 511-13 
Universal friendship, 72, 122 
Universal love, 166, 175, 190 
Universals (jati), and Buddhism, 
327, 331, 596-97: and Mimamsa, 
816-17, 819; and Nyaya, 598-99; 
and Vailestka, 321-23 
Upadhi, 237, 297, 717-24 
Upamanavimddha, 511 
Upapattisama, 531-32 
Uparati, 122 
Utilitarianism, 842-43 
Utkarsasama, 521 


Vaibha§ika, 217-18, 363, 367, 444, 
608 

Vaidharmvasama, 520 
Vaisesika,' 1, 4(M1, 53, 209, 211, 218, 
220, 223, 225, 227-28, 236, 276, 
Ch. Vni, 277-450. 495, 557, 563, 
579-81, 590, 611, 614-15, 628, 641, 
656, 795, 810, 819-20, 824, 844, 
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Vai^e^ika — {contd,) 

883; and Advaita Vedanta, 419- 
20; and Buddhism, 292-93, 297- 
303, 314*15, 327-33, 380-81; and 
Mimamsa, 280-84, 308-10, 352-53, 
372, 402-04, 423-25; and Nyaya, 
365-70; and Samkhya, 399-402; 
atomism, 357-65; categories, 3U- 
53; causation, 399-402; com- 
munity, 321-27 ; criticism of, 
316, 318, 321, 338, 345, 448-50; 
epistemology, 279-311; ethics, 
437-48; God, 426-37; inference, 
289-96; inherence, 338-45; litera- 
ture, 277-79; metaphysics, 311- 
65, 370-437 ; mok§a, 440-48 ; 

motion, 318-20; nature, 353-414; 
negation, 346-53 ; particularity, 
333-38; quality, 316-18, 404-14, 
420-23; self, 414-20; substance, 
313-16; valid knowledge, 287-89; 
vyapti, 296-303 

Vai§navism, 87, 111-16, 126-45 
Vak, madhyama, 866; para, 866; 

paSyanId, 866; vaikhari, 866-67 
Vakyasphota, 863, 870-71, 874, 879, 
883, 889-90 ' 

Vamani, 16 
Var^a, 798-800 

Varnasphota, 863, 871, 875, 879, 883 
Vamvasama, 522 

Vasudeva, 53, 57-58, 81, 128, 131, 
139 178 

Vedanta, 1, 53, 209, 213, 218-19, 223, 
228 333 

Vedas, 1-4, 17, 46, 105, 118; authority 
of, 227-28, 240-42, 275-76; denial 
of validity of, 240-42; henothe- 
ism, 2-3; monism, 4; monothe- 
ism, 3-4; polytheism, 1-2; vali- 

dity of, 275-76, 682-84 
Vicitaranganvaya, ^0 
Vidva, 23-27,' 34-36, 38, 53, 104, 106, 
"lOS, no, 116, 118, 120, 122, 156, 
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Krsnopanisad, 113n 
Kiirtna Purdna, 126, 145-52, I46n, 
178, 200, 201n; creation, 149-50; 
dissolution, 150; ethics, 150-52; 
maya, 147-48; prakrti, 145, 147, 
149; pum^a, 145, 147; Sakti, 

145-47; Siva, 146-50 


Laghudtpikd, 488n, 497n, 545n, 587n 
LaghvJ, 764 

Laksanavali, 3l2n, 346n, 349n, 452 
Lankdvatdrasutra, 95, 179, 201, 451, 
616n 

Linga Pur ana, 126 


Madhyamikakdrikd, 385n 
Mddhyamikakdrikdvrtti, 385n 
Mahabhdrata, 43, 45n, 48n, 50a, 53- 
81, 85, 125-26, I28n, 132n, 138n, 
140-42n, 15l-52n, 178, 208, 231, 
231n, 445, 451, 451n, 864, 889; 
absolutism, 62; Brahman, 53-59; 
ethics, 65-81; jiva, 59-63; prakrti, 
63-65; release, 80 

Mahdndrdyanopanisad, 39n, 87, 112- 
I3n, 116n 

Mahopanisad, 87, 95n, lOln, 113n, 
12_l-22n, 124n 

Maitrayam Upanisad. 16n, 24n, 30- 
31n, *89n, 97n,’ 12In, 135n, 153n, 
231n 

Maitreyi Upanisad, 24-25n, 88n, 97- 
lOOn, 102n ’ 

Manameyodaya, 810-16n, 852-53a 
Mandalabrdhmanopani^ad, 102n, 
_*115n, 123n 

Mandukyopanisad, In, lOn, 15n, 
‘lOn, 41n, 87, 102n, 115n, 123n, 
142n 

Mantrikopanisad, 87, 88n 
Mdrkandeya Purdna, 125, 126, 160- 
62,’ 16In_ 

Matsya Purana, 126 
Mayukhamdlikd, 763 
Mtmdmsd Sutra, 477n, 763, 77 3n, 
803n_ 

Mimamsasutranukramam, 763 
Minor Upanisads, absolutism, 107-10; 
ethics, 121-24; Ganesa-cult, 116- 
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Minor Upanisads — (contd,) 

18; Rtoa-cult, 119; Saivism, 87- 
104 ; avidya, 93, 96 ; bondage, 
93, 96 ; Brahman (Siva) , 88-91 ; 
creation, 95 ; ethics, 97-104 ; 
I^vara, 93; jiva, 91-94, 96-97; 
maya, 93, 96; monism, 119-21; 
objective idealism, 95-96; subjec- 
tive idealism, 95; Saktaism, 87, 
104-11 ; bondage, 109-10; Brah- 
man (Sakti), 104-10; error (five 
kinds), 108; jiva, 106-07; release, 
1 10>1 1 ; saptabhumi, 111; Surya- 
cult, 118-19; Vaisnavism, 87, 
111-16; Brahman, 111; creation, 
114-15; devotion, 116; Isvara, 111, 
115; jiva, 115; jiva and Brah- 
man, 116; Mahavisnn, 112-13; 
moksa, 116 

Mitahhdsim, 279, 315-16n, 318-20n, 
322n, 327n, 334-36n, 341^n, 

345n, 349-53n, 360-61n, 373n, 375n, 
377-78n, 435n, 479n 

Muktikopanisad, 87, 121n 

Mundakopanisad, 6-7n, 9-12n, 14n, 
I6-22n, 24n, 26-29n, 36-41n, 53n, 
87, 130n, 142n 


Nddahindiipanisad, 89n, 123n 
Ndrada Bhaktisutra, 168-69, 191n, 

194n 

Naradaparivrajakopanisad, 1 16n, 
120-23n, 153n, 155n 
Ndradtya Purdna, 126, 136-41, 175n; 
Bhagavat, 13^39; bondage, 140; 
God, 136-39; Mahavi§nu, 137; 
maya, 138-39; moksa, 140-41; 
self (jiva), 138-39; Vasudeva, 
J39; vidya, 137; Visnu, 137 
Ndrayandtharvasira Upanisad 112- 
13n‘ 

Ndrdyanopanisad, 16n, 25n 
Ndyakaratna, 764, 771 n, 804n 
NtlakanthT on Mahdbhdrata, 54n, 
66n, 68n, 70-71 n 

NUakanthJ on Tarkasamgraha, 38 In, 
_483n, 586n 

Nirdlanibopanisad^ 30n, 89-90n, 92n, 
l^-03n 

Nirvanopanisad, 89n, I03n 
Nrsimhapurdna, 179 
Nrsimhapurvatdpim, 87, 112n, 114 
Nrsimhottaratdpim Upanisad, 112- ; 

_I5n, 114, I21n ’ I 

Nyayabhasya, 241 n, 244n, 252n, i 

255n, 29I-92n, 299n, 333n, 366- ‘ 
67n, 373n, 382n, 385-90n, 421n, : 
451n, 452, 454-59n, 461n, 469-70n, 
473-74n, 483n, 486-88n, 490n, ' 


Nyayabhasya — {contd.) 

494n, *497n, 500n, 503-04n, 506n, 

515- 2In, 523-32n, 534-40n, 543- 

51n, 555-58n, 560n, 563-65n, 571- 
73n, 579-80n, 583n, 590n, 593- 
96n, 602n, 606-IOn, 616-18n, 628- 
31n, 633n, 641-43n, 645-49n, 

654n, 656n, 657n, 664-65n, 672n, 
677n, 785n 

Nydyabindu, 474n 

Nydya Dai'sana, 293n, 368n, 555n 

Nvdyakalikd, 452, 507n, 510-1 In,. 

516- 17n, 519n, 557-58n, 653n 
Nyayakandalt^ 279, 28 In, 284nj 289n, 

291n, 299-301n, 303-04n, 306-08n, 
310-12n, 315-18n, 320n, 323-24n,. 
327-34n, 336-39n, 341-44n, 346- 

48n, 350n, 359-61n, 373-75n, 377- 
88n, 390-400n, 402-04n, 406-09, 

411-14n, 417-18n, 420-24n, 428-31n, 
433-41n, 446-47n, 473n, 557n, 

656n, 890-93n 

Nyayakanika, 452, 763, 849n 
Nydyakiistimdhjali, 253-54n, 256n, 

271-72n, 275n, 452, 457n, 460n, 
462n, 495n, 559n, 579n, 583n, 

585n, 587n, 589-90n, 592-93n,. 

650n, 655n, 668-70n, 677n, 680- 
85n, 688^, 692n, 719n 
Nydyakusumahjaltbodham, 588-90n 
iV ydya kusunianjalimakaranda, 256n , 
453, 583n, 585n, 587n, 589-90n,. 
592-93n 

Nydyakusumahjaliprakaia, 234n, 
254n, 275n, 453, 460n, 569n, 583n, 
586-89n, 650n, 668n, 681n, 683- 
84n, 717n, 719-24n 

Nydyakusiimahjalivydkhyd (Hari- 
dasa), 275n, 453, 583n, 589n, 

593n, 682-88n 

Nydyalildvatt, 279, 320n, 327n, 338n, 
_345n,_ 353n, 435n 
Nyayaltlavatipraka§a, 219 
Nyayalildvatiprakd^avivrti, 279 
Nydyamanfart, 234n, 2^-39n, 241n, 
245n, 256-57n, 333n, 350a, 3S3n, 
366n, 370n, 374-83n, 385n, 388- 
90n, 45In, 452, 454-56n, 460-61n, 
464-69n, 471-75a, 477-82a, 485n, 
487-88n, 494-95n, 497n, 503n, 

505n, 5I0n, 516-17n, 519-24n, 

526-28n, 530-31n, 535n, 537-38n, 
540n, 543n, 545-49n, 553n, 557- 
58n, 562-64n, 566-70n, 572-73n, 
575-76n, 579n, 583n, 586-87n, 

590-9In, 593n, 596-97n, 599n, 

604-06n, 614n, 616n, 620-23n, 

641n, 643-45n, 649n, 653-56n, 

658-59n, 663-64n, 667-68n, 670- 
71n, 673-74n, 676n, 679-80n, 682n, 
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Nyayamanjarl—{contd.) 

684n, 692-95n, 808n, 836ii, 846- 
_47ii, 849n, ^7-89n 
Nyayamanjansara, 705ii 
Nydyanibandhaprakdsa, 453, 461n 
Nydyaparisista, 452, 520-25ii, 527-28n, 
_533-43n, 545-48n 
Nyayaparisistaprakaia, 535n 
Nydyaparihiddhi, 271n, 275n; Nyd- 
yasara on, 27 In 

Nyayaprave§a, 292-93n, 293, 296n, 
474n 


Nyayaratnakara, 763, 772n, 778n, 

_833n, 843n, 857n 

Nyayaratnamala, 763-64, 764n, 768n, 
_771-72n, 778n, 800n, 804n 
Nyayasara, 296n, 452, 483n, 49ln, 
499n, 502-03n, 505n, 507-09n, 

_S13n, 51_5n, 519-21n, 657n 
Nyayasiddhdntamanjan, 705n, 732- 
33n_ 

Nydyasucinibandha, 452 
Nyaya Sutra, 223n, 233n, 240n, 252n, 
279, 291n, 365-66n, 368n, 373n, 
385n, 387n, 421n, 451-52, 454n, 

469-7Qn, 483n, 486-87n, 493n, 

497n, 500n, 503-(Hri, 506n, 517- 
20n, 524-26n, 529-32n, 534-51n, 
553n, 555-58a, 560n,' 563-65n, 571- 
73n, 579n, 583n, 590n, 594-96n, 
607-08n, 609-lOn, 616-17n, 626n, 

629-31n, 642n, 645n, 646-48n, 

653n, 656n, 664n, 677n, 785n, 

853n 

Nyayasutravrtti, 368n, 373n, 486n, 


490n, 500n, 503n, 508n, 514n, 
5I6n, 521-28n, 530-31n, 533n, 

535n, 538-39n, 541-47n, 549n, 

553n, 557-58n, 580n, 595-96n, 

_606n, 649n, 654n, 672 
Nyayatatparyadipikd, 296n, 452, 499n, 
502n, 505n, 509n, 657n 
Nyavavartika, 241 n, 252n, 255n, 366- 
70n, 373n, 386n, 452, 486n, 490n, 
497n, soon, 504n, 506n, 515-i7n, 
519n, 521n, 523n, 528-32n, 535n, 
537-38n, 540n, 543-49n, 553n, 

555n, 557-59n, 579-80n, 590-91n, 
594-96n, 609n, 612n, 616n, 619- 
2(ha, 628n, 630-31n, 643n, 647n, 
_649n, 665-66n, 67l-73n, 677-78n 
N yayavartihatatpai yaparisuddhi, 452, 
457n, 480n, 483n, 555n, 557n 
Nyayavdrtikatdtparyatiha, 253n, 255n, 
2^n, 366n, 373n, 377n, 386n, 
452, 455-59n, 461-62n, 469n, 472n 
494-95n, 497n, 

Sl5-17n, 
530-31n, 

538n, 540u, 54S-45n, 547-51n, 


Nydyavdrtikatdtparyatlka — {contd,) 
553n, 557n, 559-6 in, 564-66n, 

579-80n, 594n, 606-07n, 609n, 

612n, 6I9-21n, 628n, 630-31n, 

633n, 654n, 656n, 664-66n, 671- 
72n, 674n, 678-79n 


Paddrthapadapancika, 452, 508n 
Padma Purdna, 126, 134n, 137, 155, 
174n, 175n, 179 

Paingalopanisad, 24n, 31n, 112-13u, 
115n, 121n, 124n, 153n 
Pancahrahmopanisad, 90n, 94n 
Pancdstikdya, 362-63n 
PdndavagUd, 179 
PdniniHksd, 883 

Paramahamsopanisad, 104n, 120n 
Pdhtpatabrahmopanisadj 89n, 91n, 

94n, 96n, 98n, 123n, 147n 
Prakaranapancika, 228n, 243n, 56 In, 
591n, 764, 773-76n, 779-81n, 784- 
87n, 791-92n, 800-01n, 804-05n, 

808-09n, 835n, 837ii, 840n, 845n, 
848n, 850-51n, 853-54n, 858n, 860- 
6in 

Prameyakamalamartanda, 564n 
PraSastapddabhdsya {P'a d dr t h a- 
dharmasamgraha) , 278-79, 285- 

92n, 293, 294-96n, 304-05n, 310- 
lln, 313n, 315n, 317-18n, 321- 
24n, 327n, 334n, 337-39n, 341-44n, 
346n, 354-58n, 372n, 374n, 376- 
77n, 382-83n, 386-87n, 389-93n, 
395-98n, 405-19n, 421-23n, 426- 

27n, 436n, 438-^9n, 445-46n, 473n, 
558n 

Prasnopanisad, 6n, 9n, 20n, 30n, 87 


RamagJta, 179, 206-07, 206-07n 
Rdmdnujabhdsya on Bhagavadgita, 
l^n, 195-96n 

Rdmanujabhdsya on Brahma Sutra, 
_ 31n, 126 

Ramapurvatdpinl Upanisad, 1 19n, 
123n 

Rdmarahasya Upanisad, 119n 
Rdmdyana, 43, 81-86, 125, 130n, 178, 
208, *231, 23In, 242n, 244n, 246n, 
248n, 451n ; destiny, 82-83 ; 

ethics, 83-86 ; freedom, 83 ; 
puru^artha, 83; theology, 81-82 
Rdniottaratdpini Upanisad, 119a, 
123n 

Rasasara, 279, 409-12n 
Rdvana Bhdsya, 278 
Rjuvimaldpancikd, 764, 780n, 845n 
Rudrahrdayopanisad, 89-91n, 93-94n, 
lOln, 124ii, 159a 
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SabdaiaktiprakaHka, 568n, 570-7 In, 
573-74n 

SaddarSanasamuccaya, 229, 229n, 

* 235n, 242n, 247n, 249n; Laghu- 
vrtti on, 235n, 240n, 250-51n, 
258n 

Samkardbhasya on Bhagavadgita, 
185n, 188n, 232n, 248n 
Samkarabhasya on Brahma Sutra, 
31n, 234n, 243-45n, 259n, 345n, 
448n 

Sdmkhyakdrika, 400n 
Sdmkhyapravaca'nabhdsya, 257-58n 
Sdmkhyapravacanasutra, 224n, 258n 
Sdmkhyatattvakaumudt, 452 
Samnyasa Upanisad, 121n 
Sdndilya Siitra, 169-73, 170-73n, 194n; 
Svapnesvara*s commentary on, 
170-73n 

Sandilyopanisad, 26n, 40n, 89n, 101- 
‘b2n, 122-kn, 177n 
Saptapaddrtht, 279, 284-87n, 31 In, 

312, 316n, 318-20n, 322n, 327n, 
334-35n, 345-46n, 349-50n, 355- 

57n, 360n, 373-75n, 377-78n, 388n, 
400n, 427n 

Sarabhopanisad, 89, 90n, 92n, 98n, 
lOln, i22-23n 

Sarvadarianasamgraha, 229, 230n, 

234-35n, 237-38n, 240-44n, 247- 

49n, 444n, 451, 660-61n, 678n, 
694n, 768n, 841n 
Saruasdropanisad, 96n, 138n 
Sdstradlpikd, 56 In, 763, 767n, 769- 
70n, 772-76n, 778-79n, 781n, 783- 
88n, 790-91n, 793-800n, 805-07n, 
812-13n, 816n, 834^n, 844n, 

852-53n, 857-^n 
Sdstradipikdprakdsa , 763, 783n 
Sdstrdrihasamgraha, 437-38n 
Sdthydyamyopanisad, 97-98n, lOln, 
12I-23n 

Savarabhasya, 763, 767n, 773n, 777n, 
78In, ’784n, 786n, 789n, 794n, 

802-03n^ 836n,_ 841n 
Sesvara Mimdmsa, 860n 
Setu, 278-79, 322n, 334n, 336n, 340n, 
343n, 362n, 376 ti, 428n, 435n, 

442n, 444-45n 

Siddhdntamukt avail. 316-17n, 325- 

27n, 334n, 33^, 341-43n, 348- 

49n, 353n, 360-62n, 371n, 375-76n, 
378n, 388n, 390n, 392-93n, 395- 
99n, 408-09n, 412-13n, 457-58n, 

460n, 471-73n, 479n, 49I-93n, 

500n, 506n, ^In, 565-66n, 570- 
71n, 573n, 586n, 650-53n, 710n, 
717n, 722n, 724-25n, 729n, 732- 
33n, 837-39n 
Sitopanisad, 107, 107n 


Sivagttd, 155, 156n, 157n, 159n, 16Qn, 
179 

Siva Purdna, 126 

Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, 595n, 
597n, 616n 

Skanda Purdna, 124, 124n, 126, 155- 
60, 156-57n, 159n, 175n, 176, 178, 
179; causality, 158-59; ISvara, 
155-57; jiva, 156, 159-60; Sakti, 
156 ; Siva, 155-57 ; world-appear- 
ance, 157 

Skandopanisad, 89-90n, 99n, 102n 

Slokavdrtika, 331 n, 56 In, 763, 767- 
70n, 772-75n, 777-78n, 783n, 

790n, 794n, 800n, 810n, 816n, 

833n, 841-43n, 851-54n, 856-58n, 
862n, 870-7In, 873n, 883, 893 

Sphotasiddhi, 763, 87 In, 875n 

Sridhara’s commentary on Bhagavad- 
gUd, I79n, 185n, 195-96n, 244n, 
247n 

Sidhara’s commentary on Visnu 
Parana, 129n 

Subdla Upanisad, 14n, 23n, 25n, 30n, 
37n, 39-40n, 87, 115 

Siikti, 279, 321-22n, 34041n, 376n, 
428n, 435n 

SuryagUd, 178, 198-200, 199-200n 

Surya Upanisad, 1 18n 

SvetdH'atara Upanisad, 6n, 8n, 15- 
I6n, 18n, 21n/ 23n, 29-30, 29- 
3 In, 37-40n, 43, 87, 126, 230, 
,230n, 231n, 233; and Mahd- 

bhdrata, 31-32; metaphysics, 32- 
35 


Taittinya Aranyaka, 15n, 40n 
Taittiriyopanisad, 6-7n, 10, 13n, 20n, 
23n, 24n,’26-29n, 87, 224n 
Tantrarahasya, 764, 764n, 767-68ii, 
771n, 773-76n, 779-81n, 784-85n, 
792n, 794n, 802n, 845n, 848n 
Tantraratna, 763 
Tantravdrtika, 763 
Tarkabhdsd, 316n, 318n, 320n, 327n, 
338n, ‘ 345n, 347-48n, 355-59n, 

361-62n, 372n, 374-75n, 387-88n, 
586n 

Tarkakaumudi, 583n, 586n, 733n 
Tarkdmrta, 586n, 733n 
Taikarahasyadipikd, 229n, 242n, 

249n 

Tarkasamgraha, 3I6n, 318n, 325n, 

327n, 338n, 345n, 348n, 355-58n, 
374-75n, 387n, 405n, 453, 484- 
85n, 565-66n, 586n, 717n 
Tarkasamgrahacandrikd, 382n, 570- 
71n, 583n 
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Tarkasamgrahadipikd, 374n, 376n, 

38211, 388n, 503n 

Tdrkikaraksd, 272n, 3 1 6n, 3 18-20n, 
325n, ‘327n, 334<36n, 338>39ii, 

345n, 374-75n, 387n, 452, 457n, 
467-68n; 472n, 488n, 491 n, 494- 
95n, 497n, 499n, 503ii, 505n, 507n, 
509-1011, 514-17n, 519-25n, 527- 

28ti, 530-50n, 553n, 555n, 557n, 
559n, 561-62n, 583n, 587n, 64In 
T dtpary adtpika, i56n 
Tattvabindu, 7^ 

Tattvacintamani, 349n, 442ii, 453, 

471n, 473n, 488n, 497n, 500n, 

503n, 560-61n, 573-74n, 583-85n, 
587-89n, 593ii, 652-53ii, 658-64n, 
669n, 70(H)4n, 706-08n, 7I0-33n, 
735-37n, 741-62n 

Tattvacintamanididhitiy 453, 491ii, 

493n, 702-d3n 

Tattvacintdmanidtdhitivivrti, 453 
Tattvacintdtnanirahasya, 453, 701- 

08n, 711n, ‘715n, 7l7-2ln, 724-27n, 
729n 

Tattvasamgraha, 239n, 243-46n, 252n, 
264-70n, 316n, 321ii, 328n, 345n, 
677-8011, 682n, 883n, 885-87ii 
Tattvasamgrahapanjikdy 239-40n, 
243n, 245-47n, 264-70n, 316n, 

318n, 321n, 328n, 345n, 386n, 

682n, 884ti, 886n 
Tattvavai§aradiy 452, 88 In 
Tattvaslokavdrtikaj 262n 
TejobindUpayiisad, 88n, 90n, 93-95n, 
104n, 120ii* 123 g, 148n, 204 
The New Testament, 187n, 190n 
Tripddvibhu tindrdyana U panisad , 

26n, 112-13n, 114, 115-16n, 123- 
24n _ 

Tripuratapini Upani^ad, 105-06n, 
123n 

Tripuropanisad, 105n 
Trisikhibrcihnuinopanisady 89n, 91n, 
95n, 98n, 101-02n, 122n, 124n, 

145n 

Tuptika, 763 


Vpani^ads, 4-41 ; and Buddhism, 41 ; 
and Carvakas, 41 ; and Jaina, 
Mimaihsa, 41; and 
40; and Samkhya, 38-39; 
^ 40-41 ; and Yoga, 

5-11 ; Brahman, 
# V/ apai^^ r&17; para, 5-11; jiva 
4/ and Btatwan, 20-23; iivatman. 


an , 20-23 , 
hysics, 5-23; mok§a. 


Upanisads — ( contd . ) 

23-27 ; theism, 32-41 ; theory of 
knowledge*, 23-27 ; vidya and 
avidya, 23-27 ; world, 28-32 

Upaskdra, 278-79, 284n, 288n, 290n, 
297n, 305n, 307-09n, 31 In, 314- 
17n, 3I9-20n, 327n, 342-44n, 

346n, 348-49n, 351-52n, 358n, 

361-62n, 370-73n. 375-78n, 381n, 
384n, 387-88n, 409-15n, 417-19n, 
436n, 438-40n, 442n, 444n, 440- 
47n 

Uttaranaisadhacarita, 241 n, 243n^ 
248n, 252n 

Vtiaranaisadhacaritapikd, 24In, 243- 
44n, k8-49n, 252n 


Vdkyapadiya, 864-‘83n 
Vdmaria Purdna, 126, 129n, I39n, 

_149n 

Varaha Purana, 126, 144n 
Vardha Upanisad, 24n, 89n, 90n, 93- 
94n, 96n, ioln, 121-24n, 123, 124,. 

_159n, 177n 

Vasudevopani§ady U3n, I16n, 123n 
Vdyu Purdr^, 153-55 
V eddntaparihhd^y ^n, 56 In, 734n 
Vibhramavivekit, 763 
Vidhiviveka, 763, 848-49n 
VimiatikMha, 369n 
Visnu Ptur&na, 126-36, 126-28, 136- 

37, l^n, 232, 232n ; and Sam- 
khya-yoga, 132-34; bondage, 134; 
ethics, 135-36; evolution, 132- 
34; God (Visnu), 127-32; indi- 
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